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STATISTICS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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ABSTRACT 

There has been an incomplete recognition of the function of statistical analysis. 
as a tool for the sociologist. Although never giving tke certainty that results from 
perfectly controlled experiment, it is a method which provides & basis for evaluating 
probable relationships objectively. The limitations of the method are due Lo the re- 
strictions imposed by its underlying assumptions. The imperfections of existing so- 
ciological data are considered, with a detailed analysis of Social Aspects of the Busi- 
ness Cycle, as exemplifying the compromises inherent in statistical sociological inves- 
tigations, as well as the value of the method as a tool, The interrelationshi» between 
statistical investigation and the case study is considered. The need for improving the 
original data of sociology before applying statistical analysis is emphasized. 

There has been a great deal of controversy as to the value of 
statistics to sociology. Certain sociologists have asserted that so- 
ciology becomes scientific through the use of statistical methods 
and that statistics is their most valuable tool; whereas others are 
equally positive that most sociological data are incapable of sta- 
tistical treatment and that the portion that can be transmuted into 
quantitative form is so insignificant as scarcely to be worth the ef- 
fort involved. l 

Let us consider first whether sociology can become scientific 
through the use of statistics. It is an incontrovertible fact that, in 
turning to statistics, the investigator is accepting merely a substi- 
tute for experiment. Scientific method centers around control, i.e., 
the measurement of the infiuence of a given variable by excluding 
all interfering stimuli. This process presents technical difficulties 
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in all the natural sciences, but when human beings or animals are 
the objects of experiment it represents an ideal impossible of com- 
plete achievement.’ The social scientist faces the further problem 
. of being usually unable to set up conditions of laboratory experi- 
ment; therefore he does the.next best thing and turns to statistics 
for a means of evaluating his variables. But rarely Coes he accept 
the implications tha: this substitution carries with it. For whereas 
good experiment leeds to scientific laws, the most that good sta- 
tistics can do is to give us probable inferences.* The better the data, 
the more rigid the units, and the more suitable the methods, the. 
more reliable do these inferences become; but they can never at- 
tain the certainty of science. 

As to the value of statistics to the sociologist, however, it 
seems reasonable to turn to probability if we cannot have certainty. 
But it is necessary to be quite sure that we understand something 
of the logical basis of probability and that our zeal for objective 
results shall not lead us into a rash use of statistical methods. There 
is no magic in the use of statistical methods. The theory of proba- 
bility is applicable only when hedged in by the most rigid limita- 
tions as to randomness of sampling, etc.—limitations that ‘are 
scarcely ever even approximated in the data cf the social sciences. 
It has, however, developed & set of techniques that are of great 
practical use if we are cognizant of the limitations of our data and 
the respects in whick they deviate from conditions set up by the 
premises of the formulas. | 

The whole emphasis in the writings of Bowley, E. B. Wilson, 
and Yule is that the formulas and methods used in statistics have 
been developed on strictly limited assumptions, that they are ex- 
, ceedingly useful to irvestigators, but that appeal must always be 
made to experience, znd the assumptions must not go beyond the 
premises by which the methods were originated—unless the inves- 
tigator be willing to accept the responsibility. 

The greater part of the statistical work that has been done in 
the social sciences is, from this point of view, of little value. The 
totally absurd a priori use of the normal probability curve—the 

t See G. U. Yule, Tke Function oj Statistical Method in Scientific Investigation, 
Industriel Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 28 (London, 1924). 

See E. B. Wilson, “Statistical Inference,” Science, March 19, 1326. 
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forcing of data of the most diverse sorts to conform to this distribu- 
tion on the unwarranted assumption that this curve is an expres- 
sion of some “law” of nature to which facts generally must be 
forced to conform—is particularly flagrant. The practice of regard- 
ing correlation coefficients as definite expressions of the amount of 
correspondence, irrespective of the distribution of the data, is 
widespread, as is also the assumption that correlation coefficients 
have considerable value as an instrument of the discovery cf valid 
relationships without reference to independent facts. Actually, un- 
Jess the distribution is strictly normal, intermediate values of the 
correlation coefficient between o and 1 cannot be given rigid defini- 
tion. And if there is neither linearity of regression (which may oc- 
cur approximately even though the variables are not normally 
distributed) these intermediate values can have no rigid interpre- - 
tation in terms of amount and must get their meaning in the light 
of the adequacy of whatever other'evidence may be taken into ac- 
count. The feeling of security that arises when probable errors are 
presented is another source of grave statistical misdeeds. For prob- 
able errors are meaningless, from the theoretical point of view, 
unless the distribution is normal. Vet we can find a great number 
of studies in which significance is attributed to correlation coeffi- 
cients solely by quoting odds against such coefficients having re- 
sulted from chance alone, without recognizing that in social data 
the conditions of algebraic probability that would give such a defi- 
nite meaning to the probable error are rarely fulfilled. 

À difficulty in interpreting many of the statistical studies in the 
social sciences is that, as published, they reveal little about the 
assumptions and compromises the investigator has had to make 
and the necessary adjustments between methods and data. It has 
seemed worth while, in an article in which the aim is to point out 
some of the values and limitations of statistics in social research, to 
follow through the actual process involved in one of my own studies, 
since the author of a study can (if he will) throw a certain amount 
of light on these processes which may otherwise appear either un- 
duly obscure or unduly clear-cut. 

In my study of the social aspects of the business cycle? my aim 


* Social Aspects of the Business Cycle (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1927). 
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was to get an objective expression of the relationship between the 
cyclical movements in business and in social series. There was rea- 
son to believe that economic influences played an important part in 
determining fluctuations in certain social phenomena. The mar- 
riage rate had long been held to be an indication of the prosperity 
of any community and had been shown to be correlated strongly 
with fluctuations in trade and employment. There was some evi- 
dence, of a fragmentary sort, that crime, particularly theft, in- 
creased when the price of grain rose sharply. “Bad years," with 
their unemployment and business failures, called for greater relief? 
of the poor. “Goad years” were marked by a higher rate of con- 
sumption generally, and, as certain associated phenomena indi- 
cated, particularly of alcohol. Tuberculosis and some deaths from 
other causes had been shown to be strongly associated with pover- 
ty. There was then a good deal of a priori evidence that social 
phenomena reflected business conditions. But there had been no 
clear-cut attempt to get a great many of these data in a form in 
which an adequate statistical comparison could be made. 

Certain preliminary problems arose. If such an investigation 
were to be made, how should the data be limited? Where could 
adequate data be obtained? The first limitation, of course, was 
that the region for which the correlations were to be made should 
have had well-developed business cycles over a considerable period 
of years. It was known tha: business cycles took a number of years 
to complete their course from crest to trough and it would, there- 
fore, be necessary to have data extending over several cycles in 
order to feel reasonably secure that a relationship found to exist 
over some one or two cycles might not be due to some interfering 
fortuitous factor. Many interfering factors would probably also be 
ruled out if the region had a homogeneous population. Finally, the 
data to be used must have had a requisite and consistent degree of 
accuracy over the period ot investigation. 

A study of the possibilities of American data showed them to be 
unsatisfactory. Al:hough the United States had had well-developed ` 
and sharply defined business cycles over a long period, the popula- 
tion is heterogeneous, there is no centralized source of most of 

the statistics, and the statistics of the individual states were found 
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to be, with few exceptions, inaccurate and Inconsistent. England, 
on the other hand, had had well-developed business cycles over a 
long period, with relatively homogeneous population, à well-de- 
veloped centralized collection of statistics, and a tradition and 
_ practice of relatively great accuracy. After a preliminary study 
of the data of certain of our states, in which the problem became 
more clear-cut and the results were sufüciently promising to make 
further investigation desirable, I decided to use English data. - 
| Now the problem arose as to what index of “the business cycle” 
should be accepted. For the fluctuations do not occur simulta- 
neously nor consistently in all series of economic or business sta- 
tistics, although the general movement-is quite similar in many of 
them. Since modern analysis of the business cycle seems to place 
such emphasis on price factors, I decided to use the best available 
series of price statistics as the standard and include only such other 
series as fluctuated in general concurrence with prices. The reason 
for including other series at all was to iron out minoy irregularities 
peculiar to any one series. Data for exports were taken because of 
the importance of foreign trade in the economic life of England. 
Fréight traffic receipts complemented these by representing inter- 
nal trade. Pig-iron and coal production were taken as representa- 
tives of the major industries. Bank clearmgs represented trade in 
general and credit facilities. Finally, unemployment data repre- 
sented the direct response of labor conditions. The index of the 
businéss cycle was composed of an average of these series. While 
aiming at representativeness, it was obviously composed oi strongly 
“selected” rather than “random” series, and this selection was de- 
termined, ultimately, by my judgment of the data and theories of 
the economists. l 
The series of social phenomena were accepted on the a priori 
basis outlined in the foregoing. No series was utilized if there was 
no independent evidence that would lead to an anticipation of a 
relationship. (This independent evidence was, however, often of a 
scanty and inadequate sort). The reason for this restriction was 
that the interpretation of the correlation coefficients with data of 


* W. F. Ogburn and D. S. Thomas, “Some Social Consequences of Business 
Cycles," Quarterly Publication cf the American Statistical Association, September, 
1922. 
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this sort must be made in tke light of other evidence—the correla- 
tion coefficients alone will tell little. 

The selection was based on the a priori probability of any particular social 
series being influenced by the business cycle. Thus, there is & certain amount 
of evidence that tuberculosis is most prevalent among the poorer sections of 
the community, One might, therefore, suppose that deaths from tuberculosis 
(the only available index of the disease) would vary inversely with the busi- 
ness cycles, and the series should be tested by the correlation method. But in 
the case of deaths from cancer the causes are more complex and the medical 
researches too limited tc give the basis for any supposition of a connection with 
the business cycle. Examination of the series showed the cornection, if any, 
to be slight, and, since a correlat.on coefficient between such a series and the 
business cycle would be practically uninterpretable, the series was discarded.” 


The time period was determined entirely by the exigencies of 
the data. It was desirable to have as long a period as possible. Be- 
cause of changes in classificatjon, data for exports before 1854 
were not comparable with lazer data. Since few of the social data 
were reliable before this date, I accepted this as the earliest possible 
year, and 1913 as the latest, because of the complications of the 
war and post-war inflation. | 
_ The next problem involved the removal.of as many interfer- 
ing factors as possible, antecedent to the actual correlations. All 
of these series, extending over a period of years, showed a secu- 
lar trend. In the economic series this was almost continuously 
upward, representing the general growth of industry. In the social 
series it was frequently upward also, owing to the growth of popu- 
lation. But even after the social series had been expressed as rates 
in terms of population there was a residual trend, representing vari- 
ous different factors. In the birth rate, for instance, there was a 
sharp downward trend, probably owing largely to tke spread of 
the birth-control movement. The trend in marriage rates changed 
its direction in the middle of tae period owing to the changing age- 
groupings in the population, and the like. Obviously, chese trends 
must be removed or allowed fcr before we can measure the cyclical 
relationships. 

The measuring of trends, which has played a large part in econ- 
omic statistics, cannot be considered as other than an empirical 


5 Social Aspects of the Business Cacle, pp. 15-16. 
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process. The data may be plotted on a chart and a line drawn in a 
way that seems to the observer to give a good fit. A moving aver- 
age may be used, with varying periods. Straight lines and parab- 
olas may be fit by the metkod of least squares, or curves of the 
compound interest type, logistic curves, exponential curves, and so 
forth. Their computation will give much gratification to the inves- 
tigator— particularly the more complicated ones, which are expres- 
sible in formulas of many terms—but he should not fail to admit 
that the determination of the “best” trend is largely subjective. It 
is not known how the “true” trend can be discovered, and in this : 
investigation the problem of finding the true trend did not arise. 
My interest lay in approximating this trend in order that it might 
be eliminated. The line resulting from any of my calculations, 
therefore, would be regarded merely as an interpolation and as rep- 
' resenting my idea of the “best” trentl. It seemed inadvisable to draw 
the lines free-hand because of the possible intrusion of bias. The 
moving average was also inadvisable because thesb series were 
- frequently convex, and a good fit could be obtained only by making 
a cumbersome correction. I used second and third degree parabolas 
simply and solely because some such arbitrary procedure would 
result in cycles less dependent on my bias than free-hand drawing 
and because these parabolas gave technically “good” fits to the 
particular series I was analvzing. 

After the various trends were measured the next statistical 
problem was to eliminate them. This was done by taking the per- 
centage deviations of the original items from the corresponding 
ordinates of the secular trend. Before correlations were computed 
it was considered desirable to examine the data with great care in 
order to eliminate any fur-her “interfering causes." A great deal 
of the preliminary investization, of course, had been concerned 
with learning everything pcssible about the nature of the data. Vital 
statisticians were consulted and government reports carefully gone 
over. I was in a position, therefore, to evaluate the data. Their 
inadequacies and inaccuracies were studied in order to avoid com- 
puting correlations in cases in which the data themselves would 
vitiate the study. 

Series that were merely inadequate representatives of a given 
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social phenomenon were not discarded for that reason alone, pro- 
vided no better series could be found. Thus, it was necessary to 
take for the crime data, series representing "total convictions for 
indictable crimes" because this series was the most consistent over 
a period of time. “Crimes known to the police” would on a priori 
grounds have been considered a more adequate index of crime in 
general, but actually this series was inconsistent over a period P 
time and had serious sources of irregular error. 

Among the factors discovered which would undoubtedly have 
complicated the interpretation of correlations were: (1) a two 
years’ periodicity in birth-rates and infant mortality rates, noted 
previously by a number of investigators but unexplained. This pe- 
riodicity was arbitrarily eliminated (by interpolation) from the 
groups of years in which it occurred. (2) Epidemic diseases tended 
to cause the. death-rates to move in cycles that were probably un- 
related to the business cycle. They were therefore eliminated from 
the general death-rate in orcer that the other cyclical movement 
might show an uncomplicated relation to the business cycle, if any 
such existed. Likewise the etiology of diarrheal deaths suggested 
a close dependence on rainfall and temperature (which probably 
. move in cycles not closely related to the business cycle), and such 
deaths were eliminated from the infant mortality data. (3) 
' Changes in laws and sudden changes in “policy” regarding crime 
and pauperism were determined from government data and reports. 
The years immediately contingent to these breaks were omitted 


. .. from the correlations. 


| 'The simplest method of showing correlation is graphic. But my 

series were in no form for simple graphic comparison, since some of 
them had very large fluctuations and others very slight ones. 
A series might not vary much from year to year and yet move in 
cycles, just as consistently as a series showing great fluctuations. In 
a graphical comparison, it would be difficult to recognize the cycli- 
cal movement in those series in which the percentage deviations 
` were small. Each series was therefore divided by its standard devia- 
tion, thus expressing it in terms of relative rather than absolute per- 
centage deviations. Charts were then drawn showing each of the 
social series in relation to the average of the business series, and it 
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was possible to estimate probable relationships from these charts. 

- It was not desirable to omit further’ statistical calculations, how- 

' ever, and write a book on the relationships observed between the 

social and business curves, fcr even if, by much diligence, I màn- 

aged to bring to light and allow for my particular biases regarding . 
these relationships, most of these charts could have been given very 

different interpretations by very many different readers. It was 

desirable to be able to discriminate quantitatively between the 

varying degrees of relationship. — . 

Now the correlation coefficient has a definite meaning if com- 
puted for normally distributed data. For time series it has no such 
clear-cut meaning, except for perfect correlation (r= 1) or com- 
plete absence of correlation (ro). Recognizing this, I yet decided 
to compute correlation coefficients, for my problem seemed deter- 
minate. It was obvious that I could not differentiate exact amounts - 
of correlation between these various series. But my aim was to 
compare each of the social series in turn with the average of the 
business series. The social series were roughly similar in form. . 
Assuming that there were no specific strong interfering forces play- 
ing upon any of them the correlation coefficients could be consid- 
ered comparable among themselves (although they could be given 
no absolute meaning) and were, therefore, computed. There was . 
much evidence of a high ccrrelation between marriage rates and 
the business cycle, and this evidence was strengthened by a corre- 
lation coefficient that would be considered high and well established 
under almost any circumstances. It was therefore assumed that 
this was a “high” correlation, and all the other coefficients were : 
interpreted in the light of this assumption. i | 

. Some of the coefficients were what would be considered dis- 
tinctly low under any circumstances except strict normality of 
distribution. It therefore seemed desirable to have a further check- 
up on my interpretation. The probable error seemed to have little 
meaning with correlations cf this sort, so I computed the standard 
deviations of the correlation coefficients. These also have no 
strictly interpretable meaning with data of this sort, but they are 
. valuable in that they are direct functions of the size of the coeffi- 
cient and the number of cases used in its computation. I used them 
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as a rough check on my interpretations but they cculd not be con- 
sidered as giving my interpretations any real security; they merely * 
made my inferences more reasonable. l 

This somewha: detailed analysis of my own work is given here 
because I wish to indicate the uncertainties that camplicate a sta- 
tistical investigation. It is difficult to tell by reading the results of 
another person's investigations just what assumptions he has made; | 
just how his interpretations can be made in the light of the par- 
ticular application of statistical methods to particular data; just 
how often convenience has dictated procedure. In my own case, 
I am aware of at least some of the limitations of the methods I used. 
I know that they can have strict meanings only if used with data 
conforming to their premises and that my data do not and cannot 
conform to the premises. 

In order to give my results the most definite possible meaning, 
therefore, I bring my data into a form in which my interpretations 
will not depend on "discoveries" arising through the manipulation 
of techniques. The most that I can show is the relative relation- 
ships of various social phenomena and the business cycle. In order 
to bring my data to that point I use what seem to be complicated 
techniques: trends fit by the method of least squares, Pearsonian 
correlation coefficients, and standard errors. I have used these 
techniques, while realizing fully that my interpretations cannot be 
made clear-cut, because my data can not fulfil the premises that 
these techniques demanded. But the use of these techniques has 
given me results that are objective and comparable within their 
context. It has been more convenient for me to eliminate my bias 
by these methods than by the more cumbersome and less certain 
ways of induction uncomplicated by statistics. But my interpreta- 
tions will still have to be considered highly inferential. None of 
my results can be expressed simply and quantitatively. I cannot, 
for instance, quote odds in showing that these coefficients could not 
have resulted from chance alone. The most that I czn say in any 
' specific case, for instance suicide rates, is that suicides are corre- 
lated inversely with the business cycle and that the coefficient is 
—0O.50. This series is, so far as I know, uncomplicated by any se- 
rious "interfering factors." It is statistically similar to the mar- 
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riage rate series, whose correlations with. the business cycle (0.67) 
-I have assumed to be high. The numerical value of this coefficient 
is high enough, in comparison with this to lead to the inference that 
suicides are closely related t^ business conditions. This interpre- 
tation is strengthened by the fact that the coefficient is five times 
its standard deviation. The difficulties surrounding the use of 
correlation coefficients, as suggested by this study, are that they 
will rarely have a clear-cut meaning with sociological data. The 
advantages are, that if interpreted within the context of the data 
they give a useful summary expression of relationship in an objec- 
tive form. | 

Further points-regarding the use of statistical methods in so- 
ciological investigation would be brought out by further analyses 
of this sort. Unfortunately, the author of a study is the only one 
who can make such an analysis, and it is rarely made. From an 
examination of various studies if the field, it is possible, how- 
ever, to indicate some of the problems raised by the type of data 
with which sociologists must deal and to point to the necessity of 
reconciling the limitations of these data with the logical restric- 
tions on which some of th» methods are based. In this article, I 
shall consider just one further type of problem that confronts the 
sociologist for statistical solution. Yule states the problem as fol- 
lows: 

.... The mere fact of £o, oo, or 99 per cent of A's being B implies 
nothing as to the association of A with B; in the absence of information, we 
can but assume that 80, 9o, or gg per cent of a’s may also beB. . . .. An 
investigation as to causal relations of an attribute À must not be confined to 
A’s, but must be extended to a's (unless, of course, the necessary information 
as to a's is already obtainable): no comparison is otherwise possible. It would 
be no use to obtain with great pains the result that 29.6 per thousand of deaf- 
mutes were imbecile unless we knew, that the proportion of imbeciles in the 
whole population was only 1.5 per thousand; nor would it contribute anything 
to our knowledge of the heredizy of deaf-mutism to find out the proportion of 
deaf-mutes amongst the offspring of deaf-mutes unless the proportions amongst 
the offspring of normal individuals were also investigated or known.? 

We find, however, in investigation after investigation of the 
asociation of two attributes just this procedure that Yule considers 
“great pains" for “no use.” It has marked all statistical investiga- 

° Introduction to the Theor» of Statistics, p. 39. 
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tions of crime, with few. exceptions, from the time of Lombroso to 
the present. Lombroso and his followers defined the criminal as a 
physically anomalous type. They discovered, with infinite pains, 
that certain. “stigmata” and anomalies were characteristic of crimi- 
nal man, but they had no adequate data as to the presence of these 
stigmata and anomalies in men generally. They assumed that crim- 
inals were differentiated physically from the rest of mankind be- 
cause so many of them (90 per cent by Ferri’s estimate) presented 
these anomalies. When the more obvious of these anomalies were 
noted in non-criminals these persons were straightway designated 
as “potential criminals." 

These conclusions were finally discredited, partly because the 
methods of measurement had been non-objective and when objec- 
tive methods were applied (by Goring) very different results were 
obtained, and partly because more data were becoming available 
regarding the physical attributes of at least certain groups of the 
non-criminal population. 

Then followed those who asserted that the criminal was men- . 
tally differentiated from the rest of'mankind. This school found 
large proportions of feeble-minded among convicted criminals. 
The tests they used gave proportions as high sometimes as 80 per 
cent feeble-minded. These tests had been standardized on school 
children, and in comparison with the performance of school chil- 
dren on these tests the criminals were inferior. Non-criminal adults 
who were also shown to be “feeble-minded” by these tests were 
said to be “at least potential criminals." Investigations of this 
sort multiplied to a tremendous degree, and no attempt was made 
to compare results obtained on criminals with an adequate ‘“con- 
trol" group from the general population until the tests were given 
to the draft army, and by the standards then in use showed that 
almost half the army ‘would have been classified as "'feeble- 
minded." | ' 

With the weakening of the claims of the mental testers the 
psychiatrists came to the fore. Dr. Bernard Glueck, in the report 
of the Psychiatric Clinic at Sing Sing Prison,? made the assertion 
that 59 per cent of the prisoners “were classifiable in terms of de- 

' Terman, Measurement of Intelligence. | 

* Published by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1917. 
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viations from average normal mental health." Some other studies 
have given even higher percentages. It is interesting to note the 
statistical terminology used, i.e., “deviations from average normal 
mental health," when psychiatrists themselves are in considerable 
disagreement as to the constituents of mental health, and when 
nothing whatsoever is shown as to its prevalence (by any defini- 
tion) among the general population. And the proportion of psy- 
chopaths among criminals cannot imply an association of these 
attributes until the degree of adequately defined psychopaths in the 
general population is knowr.. 

“Bad” studies of this sort are published in such quantities that 
it is perhaps unfair to cite specific instances. On the other hand, 
there are few examples of thé adequate use of control groups in the 
social behavior field. Jobn Slawson's The Delinquent Boy? repre- 
sents the only current study of delinquents in which their attributes 
(as indicated chiefly by responses'to well-standardized test situa- 
tions) have been considered in relation to control groups at all ade- 
quate. À really adequate control in a study of delinquents would 
. beobtained by pairing the celinquents with non-delinquents having 
all the attributes of the delinquents except the one which it is de- 
sired to measure. The control used in this study was not of the 
“paired” sort, but the groups were roughly equalized with regard 
to certain variables and gross responses compared. 

At this point, something should be said about the suitability of 
the data of sociology for statistical treatment. Data that are them- 
selves unreliable or non-obiective are not made a whit more reliable 
through the use of statistical methods. And herein lies the chief 
danger of the statistical approach to sociology, for many oi the data 
of the most unreliable sort are readily transmutable to a numerical 
form in which statistical msthods can be used. The end-result gives 
an impression of great precision and certitude, which were never 
inherent in the data. We are, in sociology, largely in the prestatisti- 
cal phase. Our data must be improved before we can use statistics 
with any assurance. It is useless and not a little ridiculous to assign 
numerical values to “attitudes,” or “opinions,” and think that 
thereby we are rendering them fit for statistical treatment. Simi- 
larly, it does little good to have persons rated numerically for vary- 


* Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1926. 
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ing degrees of the possession of a "trait," when this trait is not 
itself definable in objective, categorical terms, or to have a house 
or community rated regarding its goodness or badness unless this 
goodness or badness is defined in terms of specific and invariable 
quantitative units. In other words, the data must be genuine. They 
must have an objective validity. They must be of such a nature as 
to be checkable by other investigators. ; 

_ With regard then to the questions raised in the first paragraph 
of this article: Statistics is a valuable tool for the sociologist but 
one that is easily abused. Since experiment will alwavs be difficult 
to carry out with human materials, we must look to statistics as a 
method that we shall have to use if we wish to obtain real objectiv- 
ity. Statistics, however, can never completely exclude other meth- 
ods of analysis used in sociology. It should always be regarded as 
a methodological scheme for the objective evaluation of relation- 
ships in data that have been previously mulled over. The case- 
study, for instance, must always keep several steps ahead of 
statistical analysis, for statistical analysis must necessarily be con- 
cerned with selected factors, and the basis of this selection must 
come through an intimate knowledge of the total situation. Signifi- 
cances that show up spectacularly in the well-organized “case” 
can then be put to an objective test by using statistical methods on. 
many cases. 

The case-study, in fact, serves the same fundamental purpose 
for the sociologist that introspection does for the behaviorist. From 
the case-study he gets his “hunches” which will lead to the formu- 
lation of hypotheses to be tested out by scientific techniques or sta- 
tistical analysis. He cannot, for instance, approach a sociological 
problem with the idea that simple statistical exploration among the 
“facts” will lead to clear-cut results because the complexity and 
various interrelationships among the facts in sociology would re- 
quire an infinite amount of time for such an analysis. For example, 
in the study of the social aspects of the business cycle a tremendous 
number of correlations could have been worked out between series 
in the hope of discovering relationships by the mere process of sta- 
tistical manipulation. Such a procedure might be desirable from 
the point of view of theoretical empiricism but would undoubtedly 
be more wasteful of time and money than the importance of the 
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project would have called for. And quite aside from any possible 
theoretical desirability we have seen that the methods at our dis- 
posal in such a project are too refined and limited and the data too 
grossly inexact to give meaningful results unless our inferences 
emerge from (1) independent evidence, and (2) insight into the 
problem. I have pointed out, for instance, the difference in inter- 
pretation between a correlation obtained between deaths from tu- 
berculosis and the business cycle as against one obtained between 
deaths from cancer and tke business cycle. There is independent 
evidence that tuberculosis is associated with poverty and with bad 
physical environment—~factors that vary with the business cycle— 
and there is no evidence of any such association between cancer 
and poverty. Indeed the whole question of the etiology of cancer is 
still so obscure that it would be almost impossible to interpret any 
such correlation; hence the dependence on the medical study of 
“cases” of tuberculosis and cancer as the criterion for deciding 
whether statistical analysis should be applied. f 

In the field of criminology the interrelationship between the 
case-study and statistical analysis is clearly brought out. Probably 
the only first-rate statistical studies in this field are the first part of 
Goring’s study of The English Convict and Slawson’s study of 
. The Delinquent Boy." Goring’s study dealt with the hypothesis 
that the criminal was a type physically differentiated from the rest 
of mankind and that this differentiation extended to the types of 
crime committed; e.g., the murderer would be a different type 
physically from the thief, and so on. By making careful measure- 
ments of a large number of convicts and analyzing the data sta- 
tistically he found that there were no physical types specific to any 
type of crime and that, when the group as a whole was compared 
with non-criminals, the only significant deviation was a slight one 
in height and weight. S_awson’s study, as indicated above, dealt 
with a large group of delinquent boys as compared in certain re- 
spects with a large group of non-delinquent boys. Whenever data 
regarding the physical, mental, and environmental status of the 
two groups could be obtained, statistical comparisons were made. 
His results showed an association between delinquency and intelli- 


? Charles Goring, The Englisk Convict (London). 
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gence (particularly verbal abstract intelligence), psychoneurotic 
responses (in a test situation), abnormal marital relation of the 
E Vus parents (as indicated by death, divorce, and separation), and in- 
A ferior parental occupation. No association was found between de- 
i " linquency and physical maturity, mechanical aptitudes, size of 
family, or room space per person in the home. Slawson has gone as 
| far as he possibly could with the data at hand. He has used admi- 
rable restraint in applying statistical methods only to data that were 
in a.genuine quantitative form. The inferences that emerge from 
his study have a sound basis, and there can be nothing but approval 
for the type of “modest but verifiable results” that emerge from 
this study, although we cannot altogether admit his claim that “ 
intensive and accurate statistical analysis does not permit the at- 
tribution of significance to chance and unr.lated conspicuous ele- 
ments," with data of this sort. The further point should be recog- 
nized that elements found to be related statistically mav be greatly 
overemphasized because of the very fact that so few elements can 
yet be properly treated by statistical analysis.. Obviously, this in-. 
ability to treat many factors must overweight the interpretation of 
` the factors treated. If, for instance, we have no measure of certain 
environmental factors, they will not enter into our interpretation of 
a statistical] study of the delinquent boy. Here we must turn to the 
study of the case—or rather of many cases—not with the idea that 
the cases can give us any basis for inferences of the sort that emerge 
from a good statistical study, but because they will enable us to . 
get an insight into the whole “delinquency-configuration” which 
the limitations of the statistical study would never have permitted. 
This explains why the studies of Healy and Bronner and Cyril Burt 
give so illuminating and convincing a picture of delinquent be- 
havior, although their statistical manipulations are often so ex- 
ceedingly bad. Our hope of an objective sociology lies in the even- 
tual transmutation of data of the sort that Healy, Bronner, and © 
Burt have dealt with into truly quantitative form, in which they 
can be analyzed by methods similar to those used by Slawson. But 
it must be obvious that statistical analysis can follow only if we 
have the other sort of study at hand, and that statistical results get 
their complete meaning against the background of the not-yet- 
transmutable factors. 


STATISTICS IN SOCIAL RESEARCH ` SE T 


n a 


Out of this very incomplete discussion of some of the uses and 


limitations of statistics in sociology we can draw the snow ie in- -— e 


ferences for procedure: 


1. A thorough knowledge of and feeling for the data should: 


precede any application of even the simplest statistical methods. _ 

2. Much preliminary work is often necessary in order to bring 
the data into a form suitable for statistical analysis. Nothing is 
gained by applying statistical methods to unreliable data. 

3. Unless the data are rigidly and categorically defined it is 
dangerous to use methods of analysis that carry the investigator 
too far from the original form of the data. 

4. The logical implications of the methods used should be 
grasped before applying them. Unless the data conform to the 
premises on which the methods were built the investigator must be 
in a position to take full responsibility for using the methods in a 
new way. . 

5. The simplest methods should be given precedence over the 
more complicated unless there is real evidence that the more com- 
plicated methods will add appreciably to the preciseness of the re- 
sults. 

6. Interpretations are the investigator's own business. If he 
has good reason to believe zhat the statistical analysis has given an 
inadequate picture of the data, he should state it clearly and un- 
ashamedly. But he shoulc carefully avoid appeal to statistics to 
bolster up such interpretations if they do not simply and logically 
grow out of the statistics themselves. | 

A method is a dangerous thing unless its underlying philosophy is under- 
stood, and none is more dangerous than the statistical. Our aim should be, 
with care, to avoid, in the main, erroneous conclusions. In a mathematical or 
strictly logical discipline the care is one of technique; but in a natural science 
and in statistics the care must extend not onlv over the technique but to the 
matter of judgment, as is necessarily the case in coming to conclusions upon 
any problem of real ‘life where the complications are great. Over-attention 
to technique may actually blind one to the dangers that lurk about on every 
side, like the gambler who ruins himself with his system carefully elaborated 
- to beat the game. In the long run it is clear thinking, experienced feeling and 

a patient poise, not automatic systems and methods, that win the strongholds 
of science. .... ae . 


? E. B. Wilson, “The Statistical Significance of Experimental Data," Science, 
August 1o, 1923, p. 94. 
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PART I. AN INQUIRY INTO “NATIONAL ORIGINS" ' 
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ABSTRACT 


The “national origins” controversy raises the question whether it is possible to 
ascertain the national or, tetter, the ethnic derivation of a given population. An eth- 
nic survey of the school population of New London is presented as a study in meth- 
od. In this survey the writer departs from the current method of determining nation- 
ality by paternal birthplace. Children are classified according to the Lirthplace of four 
grandparents. This basis cf classification yields results at variance with other classi- 
fications—both as to national origins and as to the degree of ethnic fusion. The eth- 
nic survey may be an end in itself. On the other hand it may be basic to researches 
in related fields of science. 


I. OBJECTIVE OF STUDY 


The search for some mode of determining the basic nature of 
the population of New London had its inception during the Ameri- 
canization activities zollowing the close of the war. New London, 
reputed to be a New England harbor town—New England geo- 
graphically, traditionally, and racially—echoed the trend of thought 
and practice throughout the country. During the post-war period 
following the armistice this community reverberated all that was 
finest and all that was crudest in the veritable epidemic of Ameri- 
canization programs that were current throughout the country. 

Here, as elsewhere, the policy of those fostering such cam- 
paigns was predicated upon the desire to maintain a presupposed 
racial and cultural integrity of the town, upon the assumption of 
Anglo-Saxon homogeneity, and also upon the assumption of activi- 
ties on the part of the various culture groups dangerously vitiating 
community life. This article does not enter into an evaluation 
either of the programs of the community at large or of the activi- 
ties on the part of various culture groups. It seeks to limit the 
inquiry to a basic search for facts that were not then available and 
are not usually at hand as a basis for a community program. 

Certain assumptions regarding racial composition of the Amer- 
ican people and a very definite race philosophy underlie our na- 
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tional immigration policy today, both in its restrictive aspects and 
its policies of incorporation. It is quite obvious, however, that any 
given program, whether it b» national or communal in the narrow- 
er sense, could be built more advantageously upon a careful inquiry 
into the actual facts of the situation. 

If this case the writer was called upon to advise in Americani- 
zation activities conducted by college students working in the com- 
munity. Every effort to determine even the racial composition of 
the community that was to be Americanized impressed one with ` 
the dearth of genuinely informative material. This article, then, is 
an inquiry into the ethnic forces underlying community life in New 
London, an attempt to answer, if possible, the basic question: 
What exactly is the natur2 of the population setting out on an 
Americanization program? More specifically, these four questions 
might be asked in the approach to the ethnic study of any com- 
munity: i ' 

I. What is the racial and cultural composition of the city? 

2. What material, if ary, is available to determine this fact? 

3. What scientific methods already developed may be em- 
ployed to interpret further zhe nature of the population and to serve 
as a basis for community policies? 

4. What new methodology, if any, may be employed to throw 
light on the racial and cultural nature of the population? 

Official records during the years 1918 and 1919 when this study 
was inaugurated were very meager indeed. The population of New 
London as given in the 1910 census was 19,659. The years re- 
ferred to were considerably removed from the year of the previous 
census, and marked an intervening period during which consider- 
able change in the population had taken place (though the increase 
was not quite as great as the chamber of commerce and the mayor's 
office had estimated!). These changes were due to the increased 
activity at both the army and navy bases and at the shipbuilding 
plants, as well as to the generally accelerated industrial activity of 
the war period. | 

How could we ascertain something about this population for 
. which a community program was already in motion? The only con- 


1 The population according to the 1920 census is 25,688. 
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crete method of arriving at some conception oí ethnic composition 
was an examination of the school population. In any event, it of- 
fered an opportunity for studving that nucleus of the population 
about which any community program might center. The material 
herewith presented is the result of what may be callec two specific 
Studies: one a preliminary study in 1919 and the other somewhat 
more detailed and made in 1921, both on the basis of the school 
population. In the case of the preliminary study, much of the ma- 
terial was used as project work with students in statistics and social 
science. 
Il. METHOD 


A questionnaire, seeking irformation relative to the ancestry 
of each child, was circulated tarough the public schools. The ques- 
tionnaires called for the birthplace of both parents and oi the four 
grandparents. i . 

In classifying the data the investigator departed from the cus- 
tomary procedure of classifyirg children “ethnically” according to 
paternal birthplace. Two objectives determined the classification. 
'They were as follows: 

1. What stocks heve contributed to the population and to what 
degree? or what is the population by descent? by ancestral origin? 

2. To what extent is the population “native” or “American”? 

There are other questions that follow from these and are con- 
cerned with processes of acclkmatization and acculturation. Our 
analysis here deals only with the genetics of population. 


CLASSIFICATION AND TERMINOLOGY 


In an analysis of this kinc we are inevitably confronted with 
the need of a classificatory scheme and a definite termmology, for 
in no field is terminology or are classifications more vague and mis- 
leading. For purposes of this study, then, the following terminol- 
ogy and principles of ciassificatian were laid down. 

- The New London study is concerned with 1,819 families who 
were then represented in the szhool population. All references to 
marriages or matings are to the matings of parents in these fam- ` 
. ilies. References to grandparents are to the grandparents of chil- - 
dren in these families. 
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TERMS . 


Homogeneous refers to any child (or to the children in a given 
family) all four of whose grandparents : are of the same origin, i.e., - 
same birthplace." 

Native origin describes any child all four of whose grandpar- 
ents were born in this country.’ This classification was made at 
the time as being analogous to the preceding one and on the as- 
sumption that a child all four of whose grandparents were born in 
this country is as definitely a type as a child all four of whose - 
grandparents were born in Italy (Boas). 

Iniramarriage indicates that the marriage is between two ïn- 
dividuals of the same ethnic group. There is no evidence that more 
than one racial‘ strain has entered into the family unit, within the 
generations covered by the investigation. Both DUIS are of the 
same stock. . . 

Intermarriage is a term describing any union that results in 
bringing into the mating process more than one racial strain. Ac- 
cording to this definition the marriage between a man of Italian- 
Irish ancestry and a woman of Italian-Greek ancestry constitutes 
an intermarriage. This agzin is somewhat of a departure from cur- 
rent definitions of intermarriage but is adopted on biologic grunts, 
The parents are really of different stocks. 

Mixed refers to any child all four of whose grandparents are 
not of the same origin anc. who is therefore the product of fusion. 

Ethnic fusion is a process involving both intermarriage and 
changes resulting from the presence of mixed offspring in the popu- 
lation. The mere fusion of principals in marriage has only rela- 
tive significance in a stucy of population. The changes in popu- 


?In succeeding studies this term was further refined to mean an individual all 
four of whose grandparents were of the same stock, irrespective of birthplace. 

? Since this survey was mad», Hrdlicka’s term “Old American” has been used to 
designate this group in further :nvestigations. Also in an ethnic survey of Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island, the ethnic derivation of Old Americans even was further as- 
certained. 


*'The term “racial” in this article refers to the stocks that these ethnic groups 
represent. It is used as an adjective to apply to the hereditary or biologic aspects of 
the problem and does not mean to signity that these groups represent entities that 


may be called races. 
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! 
lation depend upon the number and type of offspring and upon 
migration. ' 

Generation is a term now generally used in census publications 
and by writers on immigration problems'to refer to the relation of 
nativity to migration. A migrant is said to be a “first generation” 
immigrant. An individual born in this country of foreign-borh par- 
ents is of the “second generation." An individual born in this coun- 
try of native-born parents belongs to at least the “third genera- 
. tion." Some of the families classified as "third generation," i.e., 
native or Old American families, have been in this country six, 
seven, or even ten generations. | 

SYMBOLS ! 

The symbols used in this article are listed here. The symbol 
always refers to the generation of parents. The child is one genera- 
tion farther removed from the incident of migration. 

1-1: Both parents are immigrants, i.e., of the first generation. 
| I-i Intramarriage: The parents are both immigrants of the 

same stock; therefore there is zziramarriage. Example: An Italian 
man of foreign birth is married to an Italian woman also of foreign 
birth. : 

1-1 Intermarriage: The parents are both immigrants but of 
different stocks—therefore there is intermarriage. Example: A 
man of Italian descent is mated with a woman of Irish descent. 

In the second generation we have the same sequence: 

2-2: The parents are both native-born of foreign parentage. 

2—2 Intramarriage: Parents are born in the United States, 
both of foreign extraction but of the same stock. 

2—2 Intermarriage: Parents are born in the United States, 
both of foreign extraction but not of the same stock. 

3-3 Intramarriage: Parents are native-born of native parent- 
age. In the New London survey the original stcck was not further 
specified.’ 

III. RESULTS DEALING WITH COMPOSITION DATA 


The results were unique in that the inclusion of arother gen- 
eration and of two sex lines radically changed our summary view 
* All 3-3 marriages were designated as intramarriages on the assumption re- 


ferred to (p. 21) that Old Americans constituted a type. All other combinations such 
as 3-2, 3-1 were designated as intermarriages. 
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of the population. The 1920 census gave 77.2 per cent of the pop- 
ulation as native-born. Our survey indicated that 92.4 per cent of 
the children were native-born while 39.5 per cent of the parents 
were native-born. Further analysis brought to light the fact that 
32.2 per cent of the grandparents were native-born, but that only 
22.0 per cent of the families were homogeneous Old American, i.e., 
were families in which all four grandparents were native-born (10.2 
per cent of the grandparen-s had therefore been lost in the fusion 
process). 

The analysis of ethnic composition raises two distinct prob- 
lems not always clear to the student of population and to those con- 
cerned with “national origins." The one is concerned with the con- 
tributions that certain stocks have made to the total composition. 
The other is concerned with the manner in which these stocks have 
been distributed through the individuals in a population. It calls 
for information bearing upon the ancestry of each individual. 

For example, the federal government twice postponed putting 
into operation the National Origins Law which provides for the re- 
striction of immigration on the basis of a “national origins" quota. 
The quota for each nationzl group is to be determined in relation to 
the numerical equivalents of that stock now in the population. 

The numerical equiva-ents have been arrived at in accordance 
with a series of estimates by various experts engaged for this pur- 
pose? The first is an estimate of racial elements in the population 
of 1790 made by Rossiter on the basis of the census for that year. 
His classification is determined by surnames as found in the lists of 
the colonies for which they are still extant. The experts then esti- 
mated, on the basis of existing data, the actual accretion for each 
national group as a result of immigration since 1790. To this was 
added a numerical.value which accounts for “natural increase" 
due to probable birth-rates for the various groups. There has ob- 
viously been intermarriage, however, and many individuals are not 
of pure stock. The government resorted therefore to an analysis 
based on numerical equivalents to account for the racial strains 

*See John B. Trevor, An Analysis of the American Immigration Act of 1924 
(New Vork: Carnegie Endowraent for International Peace). William S. Rossiter, 
Increase of Population in the United States (1922); A Century of Population 


Growth (1909); census monographs. See also the United States Daily for current 
reports on the issue before Congress these past few months. 
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that are representec in the population irrespective of whether or 
not they have remained pure or are diffused through a mixed pop- 
‘ulation. 

For administrative purposes the government is concerned only 
with the numerical equivalents of the various stocks in the popula- 
tion and with a ratio of those equivalents to a given number as a 
‘basis of restriction. It does not ask: To what extent are the ethnic 
elements diffused? How are they diffused? and, What are the re- 
sults of diffusion? ‘These are questions that we do ask, however. 
We do not propose at this point to discuss the methods by which 
the various estimates have been derived. But it is unique that a 
country intent upon knowing its “national origins” and intent upon 
keeping the present composition intact should be confronted with 
the inability to determine its “national origins." ‘And it has for 
some time been obliged to confess such inability. Three members of 
the president’s cabinet’ closely*concerned with the administration 
of this law have for several years now been confronted with the ex- 
tremely difficult problem of bringing out an acceptable estimate of 
national origins. The daily press-has indicated at various times 
that these men agreed that there was no existing basis for a. de- 
termination of national origins in the United States. In January, 


1927, Mr. Hoover, then secretary of commerce, is quoted as having ` 


declared that "the historical and statistical compilations simply : 


do not exist.” It is mainly for this reason and because of the oppo- -_, 


e zr. 


sition that this clause aroused that the country has twice postponed 7. 
putting the National Origins Law into operation. ! V | 


wt 


ee " t 


On March 22, 1929, however, President Hoover issued a: prog: i M 
lamation establishing a national origins basis for immigratioii mes 


^ 


lows: 


-— 
The Attorney General has advised me, that in the failure o? Congress to‘ 
suspend action, it is now mandatory upon me under the immigration.agt, to.i3sue . 


` the proclamation establishing “national origins" as the basis of fintnigration 
quotas. © 
The proclamation must be issued prior to April r and will be bel at 
once. It will go into effect on July rst unless action is taken by Congress i in 
the meantime. 


7 Reference is here made to the cabinet of President Coolidge, the three cabinet 
members representing the Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor. 


^ 


tas. His statement to the press conference « on that day is à. fol- d 1 


‘ 


t À, 
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While I am strongly in favor of restricted and selected immigration I 
have opposed the national origins basis. I therefore naturally dislike the duty 
oi issuing the proclamation and installing the new basis; but the President of 
the United States must be the first to obey the law.® 

May an analysis of the community such as we propose throw 
any light on the subject of “national origins”? Our survey of New 

. London and more particularly later surveys would seem to indicate 

that it may at least contribuze something. 

I. What, for example, is the ethnic derivation (or “national ori- 
gin”) of the school population of New London? Before seeking the 
numerical equivalents of the stocks comprising the population let 
us answer the question, What are the origins of the families repre- 
sented in the New London schools? According to the principle laid 
down in the foregoing, namely, that a child or a family 1s homoge- . 
neous if the four grandparents are of the same origin, the distribu- 
tion as given in Table I indicates that 74.3 per cent of the families 
are homogeneous (22 per cent of the families are homogeneous 
Old -American while 52.3 per cent are foreign homogeneous). Of 
the families 25.7 per cent are of mixed descent. This “rate” of 
fusion is twice as great? as that arrived at by the writer in 1919 

. for the same unit when the criterion of fusion was intermarriage 

.'' between men and women of different birthplace. It is also twice as 

...great as that arrived at by Drachsler* in his study of Intermar- 
‘guage in New York City. In-erestingly enough, the “rate” of fusion 
UE the population of several other communities surveyed since 
then fluctuates about the figure 25 per cent of the population. 

+ (Phe, derivation of the femilies in the school population of New 

" | Tgnäon, for 1921, was as given in Table I. 

E . "Table I indicates the national origins of the families in the 
iur Fool population. It does not give the numerical equivalents that 
E^ national origins experts have been seeking. Before seeking an 
i alysis, in terms of numerical equivalents, however, a word is 


| a i United: States Daily, March 23, 1929. 

xo oue “Rate,” meaning in general the pace at which this process takes clics The 
mathematical refinements of the tme element and tke determination of a base are 
not sufficiently indicated at each stage in the analvsis to give this term its full 
mathematical significance. Its mathematical validity inevitably varies in different 
parts of the article, 

? Tulius Drachsler, Intermarriage in New York City (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1921). . 
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necessary about the 40i families who have been classified as Old 
American, constituting 22 per cent of the total number of families. 
The “national origins" controversy centers about the derivation of 
this same American stock. It is to the assignment of numerical 
equivalents within this class that certain ethnic grcups have ob- 
jected on the ground that they have not been sufficiently repre- 
sented. What can the ethnic survey contribute to unravel this 
knotty problem? The answer is twofold: 


: TABLE I 
DERIVATION, OR “NATIONAL ORIGINS," OF 1,819 FAMILIES 





Denvation grs = Percentage of 
United States (Old American)...... 401 22.0 
Canada. csv oreet C ented eat 23 I.2 
England. scorso oer raa er ds IQ I.0 
" Irelanda dehors So gee 85 3.9 
Italy. 26 dg ubt er E De dcos 378 25.8 
Polad P L25 5.9 
Portual 23 Sousa Py EVA arat 5I 2.8 
PRUSSIA A a ub Os wre evden ok EE Oe 2I II 
SCRTHOIBA VIRca Loss uada d oca | 28 I. 
Jews (various birthplaces)......... I4I 7.8 
I3 other countries......... i 80 4.5 * 
Homogeneous*. .......... 0.00000 1,352 74.3 
MixedT. ds pend ERU TRENT 467 25.7 
diro c E FPE 1,819 IOO.O 


* Derivation is determined ty the birthplace of all four grandparents in 
each family. The Jews (and Negroes not presented in this summa-y table) form an 
exception to this rule. 


— T nee eang families in which the birthplaces for the four grancparents 

The New London survey reduced this unknown element vari- 
ously entitled as native stock, or Old American, from 39.5” to 22.0 
per cent. The analysis indicates at what particular points the re- 
duction is made and how the remaining 17.5 per cent is accounted 
- for. Part of it has been allocated to various ethnic groups by the 
inclusion of another generation. Some of it has been absorbed in 
the “melting pot." 

Moreover, the New London survey pointed the way to further 
differentiation of the remaining Old American stock and of the 
ethnic derivation of all groups whom -we have GRIS on à geo- 

u Supra, p. 23. i 
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graphic basis. In the search for “national origins" of the American 
population, obviously the objective must be to ascertain the deriva- 
tion of the group designated “American.” In the Woonsocket 
study” it was possible to reduce this. “native stock, further un- 
specified" to the low figure 2.3 per cent of the total stock. In cer- 
tain school districts of Providence, Rhode Island, it was quite 
possible to obtain, for all practical? purposes a full and complete 
analysis in terms of both ethnic origin and generation in America. 

It is pertinent at this point to call into question the basis of 
classification according to geographic origin or birthplace. To what 
extent are these national or ethnic groups? The “national origins" 
clause defines nationality as birthplace, a definition made solely 
for the purpose of administering this particular law. The definition 
of nationality as birthplace puts an additional burden on the al- 
ready overtaxed term nationality. In general usage the term na- 
tionality has two meanings. To some it signifies citizenship and 
citizenship only. It is a political concept. To others, both among 
the lay public and among social scientists, it signifies oo affilia- 
tion. It is, therefore, a cultural concept. 

"It is apparent that for scientific purposes the objective must be 
an analysis seeking ethnic derivation, as apart from geographic 
origin or political affiliation. While the National Origin Law makes 
birthplace the criterion of nationality, the manifest purpose of the 
law was to maintain a certain racial composition. 

some headway in this cirection has already been made in the : 
foregoing presentation. It will be seen that Jews and Negroes were 
not classified on the basis of birthplace. Moreover, the very fact 
that the classification was based upon the birthplace of grandpar- 
ents rather than upon that of fathers or of parents inevitably led 
to refinements in grouping indicating more nearly ethnic deriva- 
tion. For example, a considerable group who ordinarily would have 
been classified as Canadian (presumably British) were, because of 
birthplace of four grandparents, classified with the Irish. There 
were other instances similar in nature. 

? Made in 1926-27 and as yet unpublished. 

B There are in every population certain histories dealing with parentage or age 


of children that are inevitably incomplete or fictitious. Every effort was made to 
account for all histories apparently inconsistent or definitely fictitious. 
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In view of these excepticns to the rule of geographic classifica- 
tion, the New London data zs here presented become in very large 
measure a study in ethnic derivation. Furthermore, the remaining 
countries under discussion r2present solid blocs in the community 
and, relatively speaking, homogeneous populations in the home 
country. The major foreign group is Italian, and Italy does not 
send us immigrants who are ethnic minorities in the homeland. The 
Poles in New London are foz the most part a homogeneous group, 
culturally. They maintain a well-organized community life, while 
other Slavs seem to cluster for their community relationships in 
nearby communities. There is a Russian church in Norwich four- 
teen miles away, but none in New London. 

It follows then that while the questionnaire calied for birth- 
place the results may be interpreted as yielding data on the ethnic 
derivation of the population. If the Jews were classified by birth- 
place, the result would yielc “national origins” in the legal sense 
called for in the National Origins Law. 

In subsequent surveys of other communities, information was 
sought and obtained relative to both geographic and ethnic derjva- 
tion of all children in the school population. Since this information 
was secured alike for Old Americans and for recent immigrants, 
the ethnic derivation is indicated for the entire population. 

2. We may now turn to the question, What stocks contributed 
to the composition of the mixed group? ‘This, plus the stocks repre- 
sented in the homogeneous group, will give us the sum total of all 
the stocks in the population. We are in other words ready for the 
question, What are the numerical equivalents of the various strains 
in the total population? 'This has been the main objective of the: 
estimates made by national origins experts. 'The numerical equiva- 
lents of the stocks within the population can be arrived at easily by 
a count of grandparents'* for the entire population. Eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen families have theoretically four times as many 
grandparents, since grandpzrents are counted according to the 
number of times they appear in the population through progeny. 
Table II provides such a count of grandparents and as it stands 


^ This method was suggested to the writer by Professor Franz Boas, but in an- 
other connection. 
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represents the numerical equivalents sought in any determination 
of "national origins." 

The heaviest numerical equivalent is that for the Old American 
group, 32.2 per cent. The next heaviest contribution comes from 
the Italian group, with a numerical weight of 21.1 per cent. 


TABLE II 


NUMERICAL EQUIVALENIS OF STOCKS IN THE POPULATION— 
1,819 FAMILIES (As DETERMINED BY A COUNT OF ALL 
GRANDPARENTS IN THE POPULATION) 


Birthplace of Grandparents Number da ed of 

United States (white).............. 2,346 32.2 
ANAGA ie os aan CERRO ERE doa 230 3.2 
ENC ANG avvckswrtsv nase wens 316 4.3 
IIBIADQ. vai es tates nel EA ES 62 8.6 
Don MEL vc PR 1,536 2I.Í 
PONG ooo ose UC orbe ONE. 511 7.0 
Portugal. 294a xi p x ROUEN 243 2.8 
lSBIÉ. oie yuna eec M aro Dui 87 I.2 
Scandinavia......... eee I74 2.3 
Jews (various birthplaces).......... 504 7.8 
20 other countries................ 533 9.0 
. DOU es) 3-99 a elo Er iE A 7,276 100.0 


* The theoretical number cf grandparents for,1,819 families is four times that 
number, or 7,276. ; 

By combining these two tables (as in Table III) we are able to 
trace what has transpired in the population since the numerical 
equivalents have entered in the population unit. This table gives 
again a summary of the numerical equivalents in the population, 
Column 1; and an inventory of the stocks that are intact, i.e., of 
the homogeneous families, Column 2. 

3. By subtracting the homogeneous stock in each group from 
the original stock we arrive, in Column 3, at the percentage of each 
stock in fusion. Four hundred sixty-seven, or 25.7 per cent, of the 
families are of mixed ethnic origin. Of the stock 25.7 per cent is in 
fusion. These figures are af necessity identical. By dividing the 
items in Column 3 by those in Column 1 we arrive at a percentage 
of fusion for each group as given in Column 4. 

If we designate as the “melting pot" that part of the population 
which is actually the result of fusion, 25.7 per cent of the families, 
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we find that the Old American and British groups constitute 19.4 
per cent and all the other groups together the remaining 6.3 per - 
cent. In other words the Old American and British groups repre- 
sent four-fifths of the total stock in the “melting pot." Of the stock 
10.2 per cent is Old American, 3.3 per cent is English, 3.9 per cent 
Irish, and 2 per cent is Canadian (probably cf Irish descent). The 

new groups have contributed only slightly to the melting pot. | 


| TABLE III > 


ETHNIC ELEMENTS AND THEIR DIFFUSION IN TOTAL STOOR 
(ALSO PERCENTAGE IN FUSION) 


Percentage Percentage in 


i . | Percentage of : 
Birthplace of Grandparents Total Number END eed "i Families e oe 
of G.P. $5,276 2,408 P.t 1,868 G.E. Each Group 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
United States (white)...... 32.2 22.0 IO.2 30.7 
CANA oo esl es entes beds 3.2" 1.2 2.0 61.6 
England.......... poU 4.3 T.O 3.3 76.0 
Ireland os ouo cor Ed ay 8.6 4.7 3.9 45.7 
Italy... vens PDC 21.1 20.8 0.3 1.6 
PONG: scie bero pes 7.0. 6.9 O.I 3.1 
POIDS 1o sedo ra 2.3 2.8 0.5 15.9 
POSSE 53 E TE E EE 1.2 I.I O.I 4.1 
Scandinavia............... 2.3 Is o.8 o.51 
Jews (various birthplaces).. . 7.8 7.8 . 0.0 0.0 
20 other countries.......... 9.0 4.5 4.5 50.0 
d o0fals.s sve Eos 100.0 74.3 25.7 


* G.P., abbreviation for g-andparents. This column accounts for the distribution of individual 
grandparents—the theoretical number for 1,819 families. 


t The ratio of ptos to families to grandparents is constant in this case, and the presen: values for these’ 
are always identi 


t Where the kiou is small, these percentages have limited validity. 

These are the absolute weights for these stocks in the “melting 
pot.” The “rates” of diffusion, as we may tentatively describe this 
process, are similarly high; as follows: 30.7 of the native stock is 
in fusion; 76 per cent of the English stock is in fusion; 45.7 per cent 
of the Irish stock is in fusion, and 1.6 per cent (only) of the Italian 
stock is in fusion. This does not mean, however, either that the 
present population is predominantly Anglo-Saxon in composition 
or that the new groups have aversion to intermarriage. The new 
stocks, measured by their numerical equivalents or by their weights 
in the homogeneous population, outweigh the Anglo-Saxon. Also 
there is, as we shall see later, an appreciable degree of intermarriage 
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even among the new immigrants. But we are dealing with a popu- ' 
lation that is made up predominantly of newcomers. Over half of 
the parents are first generacion immigrants. Time and proximity 
are necessary factors in intermarriage. 
The data furnished by the federal cersus are inadequate for 
our purpose because they account for ethnic origin in terms of only 


TABLE IV 


ETHNIC DERIVATICN AND GENERATION IN AMERICA 
(Or 1,352 HOMOGENEOUS FAMILIES) : 


Generation of Parents 


Birthplace of AN Pour [L| ets 
I-I 2-r 3-2 373 
United States (Old Ameri- 
enn -WInteluss reve b eacus cesa d tes yd 40% 401 
Canada.............6.5 21 AME Rr eH 23 
England............... 12 4, e eode IQ 
Ireland: ryssar v deans 54 15 TO. "sci 85 
Italy. neta Cosas se Guat 369 8 Yo Osdbeeeekes 378 
Poland. c ue ea AS I25 — dhsseceeraleivuabetasessss uses 125 
POPU PAL Si oe d vas 28 13 O asec? SI 
Rusia eco ie Ri toe: 2D. — Au educate buen one deas 21 
Scandinavia............ 27 I esu dat usi uaa d dae qur 28 
Jews (various birthplaces)| z4r — [.......... nn denm IA4I 
14 other countries....... 75 3 2 AE cath 8o 
"LOSS cx oor Hi bn eins 873 46 32 401 1,352 


Percentage of total 
number in popula- 
Oo boc od rics aes 48.2 Zub. vp 1.8 22.0 74.3 


one generation or rather in terms of paternal birthplace. All indi- 
viduals whose fathers are native-born are classed with native stock. 
This gives us a large grouping under native stock without further 
differentiation as to the origin of that stock. In the preceding para- 
graphs and in the accompanying tables we have succeeded in mak- 
ing such differentiation and have analyzed the population into its 
ethnic components. In doing so we have, however, gone to the other 
extreme and we have failed to indicate the degree to which these 
ethnic groups are native, how long they have been in this country. 

This is readily corrected by designating the generation in 
America as well as the ethnic stock of the hon ogeneous families 
(as in Table IV). Of the homogeneous families (constituting 74.3 
per cent of the population) but few fall in the second generation. 
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Four hundred one, or 22 per cent (of the total stock), are homoge- 
neous and native, i.e., third generation. Of the total number of fam- 
ilies 873, or 47.9 per cent, are homogeneous and first generation, 
i.e., foreign-born. Only 78 of the families are homogeneous and fall 
outside of these two generation groups. 

The “rates” of diffusion as given in Table III are descriptive of 
results and indicate what has happened, the end-results as it were. 
Numerous tables appearing in the original report indicate the na- 
ture and type of intermarriage prevalent within this unit. For ex- 
ample, Irish women appear t» have less aversion to intermarriage 
than others. This, again, is & tendency that seems to be corrobo- 
rated in succeeding studies. They not only rank high in the scale of 
intermarriage, but they express variability in choice. Irish mothers 
married men born in eight different countries? But Trish mothers 
show no radical departure from their mcthers, for Irish grand- 
mothers (of the school children) were mzted with men born in nine 
different countries.*® 

Perhaps the most interesting fact for students of assimilation is 
the increase in the “rate” of intermarriage from generation to gen- 
eration. The summary given in Table V is enlightening. ° 


IV. IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


This article has dealt so far with the presentation of data per- 
taining to ethnic composition. Incidentally, attention has been 
called to a difference in the technique for the presentétion of such 
data, which difference accoun:s in large part for the results. In do- 
ing so we have answered the initial questions set forth at the begin- 
ning of the article, namely, thcse pertaining to compos:tion. 

What significance have the results obtained by using the tech- 
nique employed in the ethnic survey? Tc the extent that the tech- 
nique employed has validity, it would seem to indicate that it is not 
impossible to obtain “national origins" or, what is more important, 
the ethnic derivation of any pcpulation. . The method suggested in- 

35 A study of the relative number cf men and women in the community in which 
intermarriage took place would be relevant here. The fact that this tendency ap- 


pears in several communities, however, would lend weight to the foregoing inter- 
pretation. 


* Including the United States. 
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volves an analysis of the population in a manner that will resolve a 
given unit into its ethnic components. It becomes in effect a prob- 
lem in census-taking and tabulation. There is required for this pur- 
pose but slight variation in the methods now employed by the fed- 
eral census. The result would inevitably vield much valuable data 
on the ethnic or “national or:gins" of the American people. 

This article does not propose to evaluate the validity or feasibil- 
ity of restricting immigration on a national origins basis. It should 


TABLE V 
INTERMARRIAGES CLASSIFIED BY GENERATION 


. Totals for Each Number of Cases |Percentage of Inter- 


Generation Intermarriage Each| marriage Each 








Generation Genezatian Generation 

ISI nóx.e d ve TER NEUVE P UN A e 024. 
QI. o ones veraces us EA Arpa “86 
BB isum Meu EL MEI MEI CPC 56 
Totals and rate for 1 and 2.... 1,066 

Be tbi Rd dr dci e E dices 70 
DNA dat d dci qupd eR Rd III 
Other os e ENE eor I7I 
Lu MC CH 401 
Totals and rate for 3's. ....... 733 
Complete totals. ............. | 1,819 


* Such as (3-2) X (3-2) or 3 X (3-2), and so on indefinitely. 


be noted, however, that a quota law based upon an ethnic survey 
of the country's population in 1930 is in effect what the proponents 
of national origins have declared as their objective, namely, a re- 
tention of the present composition. Such a procedure would have 
the advantage of eliminating controversies which inevitably arise 
when the assignment of quotas is based upon estimates of the num- 
ber of progenitors and descendants that any specific group may 
have in the population. There would seem to be administrative ad- 
vantages in favor of such an arrangement provided, of course, the 
United States is intent upon continuing a policy of restriction that 
has a racial basis. 

But the abandonment of such a policy would in no way obviate 
scientific interest in the ethnic origin of our population. Aside from 
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its historic significance, more adequate analyses of ethnic composi- 
tion become basic tə interpretation in biometric and psychometric 
research. The latter may have signiicance only in so far as individ- 
uals and groups are carefully classified for ethnic derivation. There 
are, in addition, other aspects of the problem involved in any “in- 
quiry into ethnic forces underlying community life.” The process 
called “Americanization” is a process in acculturation. Thus far the 
discussion has centered about the population or racial phase in- | 
volved in the genesis of a social unit. Ethnic fusion has indeed cul- 
tural significance, but we have measured it only in the racial sense,- 
which is after all only a minimum indication of the trend to homo- 
geneity. 

We are, however, concerned with an approach to the problem of 
ethnic adjustment as a whore and with a method, or methods, of 
analysis that will take care of such a problem in any area in all its 
various manifestations. Can the techniques that were here em- . 
ployed be improved? Are there other aspects of the subject that 
might be included in a complete study of the community? To what 
extent can such a social unit be subjected to laboratory technique? 


P. J. PROUDHON: A PROPHET OF 1848 
PART II 


DOROTHY W. DOUGLAS 
smith College 


ABSTRACT 


‘At the basis of Proudhon’s philosophy is his notion of justice, founded upon re- 
spect for human dignity. The modern economic system runs counter to ary possible 
human cignity, since wage-earners 3ave no security or freedom. Proudhon demands 
both. The “Associationists” propos» only the security without the freedom, Proud- 
hon finds the principles of his system illustrated in nature, in which he sees balance, 
equilibrium. In social liie, contract between the individual and the group and be- 
tween one group and another will protect liberty. Proudhon calls himself an anar- 
chist, but his real emphasis is upon group functions. Sovereignty was to Le, not dis- 
sipated, but subdivided: its chief carriers to be the commune and the work group. 
These then were to be federated. Proudhon’s wish for ecuivalent treatment of all 
humanity breaks down in his program for woman. She is too inferior ta permit of 
anything but perpetual tutelage: chastity and submission are her natural virtues. 
In the case of the moral and intellectual élite, too, the principle of equivalence wears 
a little thin. They are to be humanity’s “saving remnant.” War Proudhon ascribes 
to underlying economic disharmonies, but he says it will never be abolished until it 
is stripped of its moral halo and repudiated through the scorn of mankind. This 
will happen so soon as men are economically organized to respect and understand 
one another. The limitations of Proudhon's theory are best understood in the light 
of the small handicraft industry of the 1850's, but portions of it have vitality even 
now.. However, Proudhon lives as a social prophet not because certain of his pre- 
dictions have come true, but because in his personification of "justice" he. is speak- 

ing for an inner deity oi compellirg dimensions. 


In Sainte-Beuve’s unfinished memoirs of Proudhon occurs a 
characteristic anecdote. Proudhon had for years been on friendly 
terms with the Emperor's cousin, the Prince Napoleon. At one 
time, although starving, he had refused to accept his good offices to 
a twenty-thousand-franc government “indemnity.” “I don’t like the 
theatrical virtues,” he had protested upon this occasion, concerned 
only ior the notoriety his refusal was bringing Now in a casual 
conversation he was telling his friend with customary vigor of the 
revolutionary future he foresaw. “But,” protested the other, sur- 
prised in spite of himself, “what sort of society is this of which you 
dream?” “Prince,” responded the imperturbable Proudhon, “I 
dream of a Society in which I should be guillotined as a conserva- 
tive."? | 


* VT am not playing at being the virtuous and incorruptible man; I don’t in any 
. relationship value anything that goes beyond what is natural and modest .... 
[but] I can't accept indemnification for an idea!” (Corr., V, 240-41). 

* Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, p. 342. 
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In the preceding article we have seen in some dezail the life of 
this revolutionist-conservative, and have considered incidentally 
the chief points of his teaching as they developed out of circum- 
stances. We saw how his struggles against dire poverty sharpened 
his feeling for the injured dignity of the poor, how his early famil- 
iarity with his father's failing business made him reflect upon the 
possibility of direct exchange and the eliminstion of interest, and 
how his peasant's love of family and love of the soil carried over 
into his first horror of disorganized city life. We saw, too, how he 
promptly revolted against the fellow-reformers of his period, how 
he could not bear the regimented *phalanges" of the Fourierists, 
nor the state-organized labor of Louis Blanc, nor the massed class 
struggle of Marx. We saw how he unwillingly became involved in 
the political revolution of '48, how he vainly tried to swerve it in 
the direction of “pure” socialism; how under the Empire he wan- 
dered from prison to exile and back again, elways aoping ior a 
chance to put his mutual credit scheme into operation, and how 
finally he died, worn out before his time, with no coherent program 
of revolution in all his voluminous works, but with a widely scat- 
tered band of disciples ready to carry on his spirit. j 

Now we may regard his teaching more in detail and try to ap- 
praise the nature of the influence that he exerted. 

At the basis of all his system—-I had nearly said his “message,” 
so evangelistic in his tone whenever he discusses the needs of hu- 
manity—is his notion of "justice." Critics, friends, and enemies 
alike, have not given enough emphasis, I believe, to this point. The 
“justice” that Proudhon pictures is not a mere summery of a fair 
future state, it is the active agent, the characterizing Drinciple, in 
present social progress. “Justice” is to Proudhon wha- “contract” 
is to De Greef, “consciousness of kind” to Giddings, “sympathy” 
to Adam Smith, “constraint” to Durkheim, or “imitation” to 
Tarde. It is the psychological key by which he explains the deal- 
ings of men with one another; in his case, the dealings of men when- 
ever they are at their best. 

Justice springs from sympathy, but it soon leaves its instinctive 
moorings behind. In Proudhon's phrase, it belongs to -he “second 
degree of sociability.” 
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4. 


The sympathetic attraction which causes us to associate is . . . . always 
governed by temporary impulse. . . . . Sociability, in this degree, is a sort of 
magnetism awakened in us by the contemplation of a being similar. to ourselves, 
but which never goes beyond the person who feels it; it may be reciprocated, 
but not communicated. Love, sympathy, call it what you will, there is nothing 
in it which deserves esteem,—nothing which lifts man ahove the beast, . . . 3 


“Tustice is this same attraction, accompanied by thought and 
knowledge. . ... ? Justice is thus “the combination of an idea and 
an instinct.’” "m À 

Justice is born of respect. Indeed, the essence of justice is re- 
spect. It is “the respect . . . . for human dignity in whatever per- 
son or under whatever circumstances it may be compromised, and 
at whatever risk we may have to defend it."? The point of depar- 
ture of justice is the sentiment of personal dignity. “Turned to 
myself, the respect for human dignity forms what I call my right; 
turned to my fellows, it becomes my duty." It is “the obligation to 
respect ourselves under all circumstances, and-to respect others as 
one would wish to be respected oneself were one in their place.” 
“AH morality is summed up in the principle, equal and mutual re- 
spect.of human dignity in all human relations? 

"There is nothing sentimental about this attitude. Sympathy, he 
insists, may be useful and praiseworthy to cultivate, but in itself 
it will never engender respect zor the dignity of a foe; on the con- 
trary, “it energetically excludes it? “Respect your enemy" is 
philosophically truer and more possible than “Love him." 

* Ow’est-ce que la propriété? I Memoir, Part I, chap. v, $2, pp. 230-31. Italics 
mune. 

* Ibid., p. 235. This passage from the First Memoir on property plainly shows 
how close Proudhon's concept is, at its point of departure, to Adam Smith's and 
Giddings’, How different, however, cre his conclusions may be seen from the full 


title of the chapter, “Psychological Exposition of the Idea of Justice and Injustice, 
and a Determination of the Principle of Government and of Right." 


* De la justice, Vol. Y, Oeuvres Complétes, XXI, 224. 

* Ibid., p. 234. 

' La guerre et la paix, Vol. Il, O.C., XIV, 304. Cf. De la justice, I, 225. “Right . 
and duty are but the names under which man on the one hand exercises a caim to 


have his human dignity respected by ais fellows, and on the other, is bound to re- 
spect theirs.” 


* De la justice, Vol. ITI, O.C. X X10, 167. 
° Ibid., Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 307. Also p.295. . ? Tbid., p. 234. 
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Respect your neighbor as yourself, even if you cannot love him; and do 
not permit anyone else to fail him in respect, any more than you would allow 
yourself to.14 . . . . It is by this that justice distinguishes itself from love: 
and all the sentiments of affection, in that it is gratuitous, the artithesis of ego- 
ism, and that it exerts upon us a constraint which outdistances all other feel- 
ings.!? 

'The sentiment of human dignity, however, is not a mere ab- 
straction: it is not derived but immediate, a direct dounée of the 
imagination. It is spontaneously experienced." Man by virtue of 
his reason is able to feel his dignity in the person of his fellow as 
well as in his own person.** 

This respect is innate in us; of all our sentiments, it is the farthest re- 
moved from dnimality; of all-our affections, the most constant; the one whose 
momentum, predominating in the long run over everv other motive force, de- 
termines the character and course of society.!* 

As the sentiment is innaté, so it is also absolute. The rules of 
right conduct may change, but not its principle. It is absurd to 
mistake a variable custom for a variable ethic. 

In themselves slavery, war and usury are nothing, nor polygamy, nor prop- 
erty, nor theft. These are all but matters of circumstance, of accident, of 
good or ill luck, of errors of judgment, if you will, but as to morality, they 
prove nothing. The appreciation of what is useful or hurtful may be mis- 
taken, hence the law or custom which is its expression may lack justice and be 
subject to revision; but: Justice itself is infallible and commands us for- 


Hence “morality is the one thing that I regard as absolute—not as 
to the form of its ever changing precept, but as to the obligation 
which it imposes.’’*® 

It is because the modern economic system infringes upon the 
principles of “justice” in the sense of equal self-resgect that it is to 
be condemned. No amount of material ease, thinks Proudhon (even 
if it were widespread, which it is not), could compensate for the 
wage-earner's loss of dignity. 

Do you know what it is to be a wage-worker? It is to labor under another, 
watchful for his prejudices even more than for his orders (Lis dignity consist- 

| * Ibid., p.243. n Ibid., p. 234. 

™ Ibid., p. 224. See also p. 234. 

" La guerre et la paix, Vol. Il, O.C. XIV, 304. 

* De la justice, Vol. TH, O.C., XXIII, 167. 

? Philosophie du srogrés, Oeuvres Posthumes, pp. 57-58. 
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ing chiefly in imposing his will . . . . and never deigning an explanation) ; you 
meanwhile often despising him, joking about him! It is to have no mind of your 
own, to study everlastingly the thought of others, to know no stimulus save 
your daily bread and the fear of losing your job. — 

When a wage-earner is unemployed during a g2neral period of 
hard times, no previous training and no adaptability will find him 
work, “What was I to do when, at twenty-three, with my classical 
education and my printer’s trade I, in the name oi ‘Order and Jus- 
tice’ demanded work? I found myself good for nothing and thrust, 
so to say, out of society.”™ 

The peasant, too, has no security. If he starts life a tenant, he 
will probably die one. All his toil will buy him no share.in the acres 
he has cultivated, and he will transmit to his children but the mem- 
ory of his labor. . 

As for the business man and the independent artisan, what as- 
surance have they that today’s demand for their product will last 
until tomorrow? How can they guarantee employment to their 
helpers when they themselves are at the mercy of the market? The 
“anarchy” of production strikes them first and the “leprosy” of 
interèst gnaws always at their working capital. — 

We have seen how at one stroke Proudhon hoped to start so- 
ciety moving in the opposite direction. His “mutualist” associations 
were to give free scope to human independence and reasonable as- 
surance of a maintained status. Their interest-free banks were to 
drive down the market rate of capital, and by preferential dealing 
with their members and by publication of market statistics they 
would steady market demanc. The common man, therefore, would 
be protected on all sides—as worker, as consumer, and as tenant— 
without having his immediate conduct of his own affairs infringed 
upon in any way. It was only as an “exchanger” that he was to be 

" Contrads. écon., O.C., V, 230-31. The passage continues: “The wage-worker 
is a man to whom the property owner who hires him says: What you are to do is 
to be none of your business; you have nothing to control in it, nothing to respond 


to in it. You are forbidden all observation. There is no profit for you to hope for 
outside of your wage, no risk to run, no blame to fear.” 

8 De la justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 352. One is reminded of that other cry of 
Proudhon's when his boyhood dignity was first injured by the consciousness of pov- 
erty: “Poverty and derision! The words struck my cheek like a blow." 
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associated. The Utopians had promised security without freedom; 
Proudhon promised both. 

so much for Proudhon's general picture of social reform. Its 
weakness, as Bastiat pointed out when Proudhon first drew it, lies 
in the cardinal assumption that interest charges can be practically 
eliminated if only the cost of gold can be dispensed with. The ele- 
ment of payment for time Proudhon deliberately slighted, and it is 
interesting to see why he did so. He believed that by uniting to 
"exchange" their services, the members of his mutual credit groups 
would find little difference between the value of services in the pres- 
ent and services in the future. “One of the parties delivers his 
product at one time, the other remits his in various irstalments."?'? 
His conception of “exchange,” indeed, was probably the one entire- 
ly "mystical" conception of his arsenal. 

But Proudhon's social theory embodied much more than a con- 
crete picture of social reform. It was, he himself would have said, 
first and foremost a philosophy—probably we should now prefer to 
call it a psychology—of social life. What interested hini; in view of 
the principle of “justice” was the problem of the limits of associa- 
tion and the different kinds of social contacts and controls. - 

His first thougbt was for the prevention of any contacts and 
controls that would become all-absorbing. .'The principle of human 
dignity demanded that man keep his soul to himself. *If you have 
taken from us habeas corpus," he writes during a period of govern- 
ment suppression of the press, “leave us at least habeas animam ^"? 
And again, apropos of Louis Blanc's Organization of Labor, “I am 
not free while I receive from another, be that other the ‘majority’ 
or even all ‘society’ itself, my work, my wages, the measure of my 
rights and my duties. . . .. p 

Similarly, with the “associationists” of his day. To him their 
hive life appeared psychologically impossible. “It is perhaps the 
effect of the temperament which nature has given me, that I distrust 

?? “Credit reduces itself to a simple exchange in which one of zhe parties delivers 


his product at one time, the other remits his in various installments, all without in- 
. terest, without any other costs than those of accounting” (Solution du probléme so- 


ciale, p. 93). 
? De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 153. 
" Ibid., Vol. III, O.C., XXII, ras. 
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fraternity as much as I do passion." They claimed an unlimited 
co-operation, an all-absorbing ‘‘fraternalism.” They took in indi- 
viduals and lost them. “‘Whoso says ‘association,’ says necessarily 
solidarity, common responsibility, fusion . . . . of rights and 
duties." To his mind they were as hopelessly “religious” as the 
church. Every agreement, he writes, “that requires of the per- 
sons associated the sum total of their efforts, leaving nothing to 
their independence, and giving them over wholly to the purposes 
of the association, is an excessive agreement, repugnant alike to the 
. man and to the citizen.” “Repugnant’’—there is the characteris- 
tic note of Proudhon. Whatever swallowed up the individual was 
instantly and inherently intolerable to him. It was not a case of ul- 
timate effects, of the weighing of this material gain and that psy- 
chological loss. The thing was simply not to be endured. — .. 

However, pure individualism was not enough. There must þe 
formal organization, backed up by society. “I stand for liberty as 
much as any man. I want it and demand it, but i? does not suffice 
me. In my relations with my fellows I demand something more: 
veracity; fen punty, rights.” Without these guaranties liberty is 
but Iicense.?? 

Human wills and interests must be not merged but balanced 
the one against the other, in the social organization. “It is all a 
question of finding the right principle of . . . . equilibrium." 
“There is no social experience to prove that human wills and inter- 
ests cannot be balanced in such a way that peace, an imperturbable 
peace, shall be obtained, and well- being become general." 

Proudhon finds the psychological basis for his hopes in the 
processes of society and nature itself, He sees the beginnings of 


? Idée gén., p. 79. “Let humanity perish sooner than the principle! That is the 
motto of the Utopians as of the fanatics of all the ages" (ibid., p. 80). 

= Ibid., p. 89. 

* bid., p. 93. Cf. De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 305. “ ‘From each accord- 
ing to his apiy to each according to his needs. This religious, not tò say mo- 
nastic formula of the communists is an embodiment of fraternity, of family feeling. 
But the family is the sphere of authority and subordination. . . . . ? ‘The co-opera- 
tives, on the other hand, says Proudhon, have started along the right road. 'They 
have sought the least solidarity possible and the most independence (Idée gén., p. 92). 

?5 Ibid. ? De la capacité poritigue, O.P., p. 300. 

* De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 242. 
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orderly stresses and resistances already around him. Each individ- 
ual, as we noted in his discussion of the “first degree" of sociability, 
in the presence of his fellows exerts power upon them. He “at- 
tracts .... repels .... produces resistances.” This is the primary 
form of “social force.” “Power is imminent in society as attrac- 
tion is in matter, or as Justice is in the heart of man.^?? 

But each group produces a further force, apart from and su- 
perior to that of its separate members. (Witness an crchestra, a 
workshop.) This new “synthetic power” is peculiar to the group 
qua group. 

How can this "collective force" be turned to political uses? 

Every human group—family, workshop, army corps—can b2 regarded as 
a social embryo; to a certain extent therefore its force can be made the basis 
of political power. , . .. But it is not ordinarily from such a group that the 
City or State is born. The State arises rather from the combination of several 
different groups—different in their nature and ends, —ecck formed for the ex- 
ercise of a special function and for the creation of a special product, then joined 
in a common interest.?9 ! 

What is the nature of the social force as it is turned to political 
uses? “The relation between the constituent parts of a political 
group, since they are functionally different the one from the other, 
is no longer a relation of simple cooperation but of exchange of 
services or commutation, 'The social force here is thus characteris- 
tically commutative."?' 

“What distinction," says Proudhon, “would I make between 
government and the economic order? Essentially none. They are 
two aspects of the same thing..... ? That is just the trouble today. 
“Under present conditions government is the precarious art of cre- 
ating order in a society where all of the laws of the economic order 
are misunderstood, all equilibrium destroyed. ... . Wes 

The principle of equilibrium Proudhon, like Quetelet, also says 
he finds throughout the realm of nature. “In the world of nature 

* Ibid., Vol. Il, O.C., XXIL 09. ? Tbid., p. 104. 

? Thid., p. 100. It is in passages such as these that one finds the basis for con- 
sidering Proudhon an occupationalist. He does very often—it is a part of his phi- 
losophy—trefer to occupations as the natural basis for government. But in a moment 
one can always find him swerving back again in his interest to tke neighborhood 
group. 

*! Thid., p. 101. Cf. Idée gér., p. 123. * Thid., p. 107. 
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all is in accord, symmetrical, harmonious, an equation, an equi- 
librium. n... 18s 


Now what form of association in common knowledge is most 
clearly “commutative,” furnishes the nearest analogue to the “equi- 
librium” of nature, and gives to the individual the greatest security 
combined with the greatest independence of functioning? Obvious- 
ly the realm of contracts. Here you have men binding themselves 
voluntarily to secure certain privileges in return for certain others; 
beyond that, neither party has any control over the person of his 
fellow. Contracts, then, are to be generalized. But to be effectual 
for freedom, the contract must be reciprocal and “commutative,” 
that is to say, equivalent.** It must bind one party equally with the 
other, it must make the privileges ceded from both sides an ex- 
change that is reasonably equal, and to make this possible, it must 
presuppose the previous condition of the two parties in respect of 
the matters to be contracted about, to be reasonably equal. It is the 
lack of this last condition that is so apt to make "contracts" of eco- 
nomic exchange unfair. 

From the outset, therefore, we must be careful that none of our 
seemingly “equivalent” contracts change their nature and become 
“exorbitant.” Whenever the individual is dealing with a group 
there is danger that he overdo in his cessions of power. What could 
ever recompense him for a loss of three-fourths or even half of his 

"sovereignty"? “Could it be said that such a contract remains with- 
in justifiable limits?” No, “it is" (again the Proudhonian touch) 
“impossible of compensation."*5 

Every contract, then, must be limited in its aston “The 
solidarity of the contract must never extend beyond what is strictly 
necessary.’** “The contracting parties must always reserve to 
themselves a greater share of sovereignty and action than they 
- yield." The individual must “reserve all his liberty, his sovereign- 
ty and his initiative aside from that which relates to the particular 
object of the contract."** 

° De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 302. All the social philosophers of '48 liked 
to play with this concept. 

* Du principe féd., pp. 64-55. ; 

= Ibid., pp. 66-67. * Du principe féd., p. 74. 

? Idée gén., p. 92. LN * Ibid., p. 67. 
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What forms of grouping would most naturally serve as the 
first carriers of this contractual, limited sovereignty? Those near- 
est to the individual’s life: the work-group, the commune. It is 
they that have social reality for him, that he can touch and under- 
stand. From them it can be multiplied outward. They can ex- 
pressly delegate such power as is necessary for the conduct of wider 
relations to trades association or to province or nation. In the eco- 
nomic sphere there should be “economic federalism,’*? in the 
political sphere, political. But in each case the relationship should 
be federal. In each case the contracting groups should remain sov- 
ereign. Each should delegate only express powers to the next unit 
higher up. “The essence of the contract of federation is always to 
. reserve more to the citizen than to the Government, more to the 
municipal ang provincial RUROHBES than to the central author- 
ity." 3240 

The whole, in short, is a pyramid, with the. individual and the 
mass of his rights at the bottom, and with an ever narrowing circle 
of sovereignties above. 

We can now begin to see in. how restricted a sense it is that 
Proudhon can be called an “anarchist.” He repeats the name to be 
sure, at every turn, but what he wants is really not the negation of 
sovereignty but its subdivision. He does ascribe real life to the 
more intimate groupings of mankind, and he wants them to grow 
and take on responsibilities at the expense of the larger, more ‘“‘ab- 
stract" ones. 

. His first interest is with the commune. 

The commune is by its very nature, like man, like the family, like every 
conscious individual and collective entity, a sovereign being. As such it has 
thé right to govern itself; to impose its own taxes, to Lave its own civic guard, 
appoint its own judges (have its own free church). Tte commune must neces- 
sarily formulate its own ordinances: who shall say that it shall not draw up its 
own laws? 

. He goes on to say, 

Here then is a real commune for you: for here is a real collective life. 

But to any unified life all coercion from outside itself is repugnant and ulti- 


mately fatal. There is, then, no middle course; the commune must be sover- 
eign or superfluous, all or nothing.‘ 


= Tbid., p. x1x. " Ibid, p. 77. 
“ De la capacité politique, O.P., pp. 230-31. 
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France, restored to its native genius and its customs (would be) formed in - 
" a cluster of sovereignties, guaranteed the one by the other.*? 


But the capital of a great country is no commune. Paris be- 
cause of its political position has lost its soul. “Study its physiog- 
nomy and its psychology" and you will see it. Paris is but a collec- 
tion of fragments from all France. "Paris is a world: that is to 
say, you need no longer look to it for any collective individuality, 
any faith, opinion, will; it is but a plurality of forces . . . . in 
chaotic agitation. . . .. "m 

As for the larger nationality, France, what is it but an abstrac- 
tion,** “a great political agglomeration that bears the name 
France"? Similarly with Italy. “People say, Rome belongs to the 
Italians. I answer, Rome belongs to the Romans, as Naples does 
to the Neapolitans and Paris to the Parisians: that the Italians, like 
the French, are an abstraction."** 

. Unification means the “loss of all indigenous characters.” It 
means “the smothering of all the minor nationalities in which the 
Citizens live and recognize one another, into an abstract nationality 
where they do not breathe ncr know one another. . . .. The village 
bell ig silent.?** 

Next to the commune, Proudhon had faith in the work group. 
^ A railroad, a mine, a factory, are to the workers who occupy them 
what the hive is to the bees: at once instrument and domicile, fa- 
therland, home and property."*' ` 

All such groups should gradually become seiorn “little 
republics of workingmen.’’** 

We shall never have real workingmen’s associations until the government 
learns that public services should neither be operated by itself nor handed 
over to private stock companies; but should be leased on contract to organized 
and responsible companies of workers. No more intrusions of Power in labor 
and business, no more subventions.*® 

€ Du principe féd., p. 320. Italics mine. = pe la capacité, p. 236. 

* La fédération et l'unité Italienne, O.C., XVI, 140. 

' 5 Thid., p. 162. 

“ Ibid., pp. 139-40. Cf. Du principe jéd., p. 98. “With frantic zeal they have 
been extirpating the esprit du closher .... and piling up... . an impersonal 
despotism of centralization.” 

* Idée gén., p. 249. 

** Théorie de la propriété, O.P., p. 240. "Du principe féd., p. 319. 
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Existing trades unions were to be nursed along until they be- 
came conscious of this goal. 

The workingmen’s associations . . . . are not to be judged by their more 
or less happy accomplishments, but solely by their inner tendency; which is 
to affirm and bring about the social revolution. Whether the workers them- 
selves realize it or not, it is not in their petty club interests that the impor- 
tance of their work lies: it is in their negation of the capctalist régime, in 
business and government both. ... . 


But the typical “mutualist” group would be composed of 
workers organized not primarily as producers but as exchangers. 
They would form the commonest cell for “economic federalism.” 
They would unite into larger functional associations "for the con- 
struction and maintenance of routes of communication, for the 
organization of credit and insurance," for the maintenance of trade 
schools, and the like. Joined all together thev would form the great 
*agricultural-industrial federation.”™ 

Considered in itself, the idea of an industrial federation, serving as a com- 
plement and sanction to the political federation, receives the most striking con- 
. firmation from the principles of economics. It is an application on the highest 
scale of the principles of mutuality, of division of labor and of economic sol- 
idarity. . . . . Let labor remain free... .. Let the industries fedefate, not 
to absorb one another and lose their identity, but to guarantee one another the 
conditions of prosperity which are common to all and which no one of them 
can monopolize. .... Such coordination will be for ther. . . . . as the 
organs in an animal, whose very separation makes for.strength and harmony.5? 

The political federation would partly overlap the “agricultural- 
industrial. ^ Commune and work group, mutual association and 
landowners! league would each be represented in the federal parlia- 
ment. “The representatives of the nation [will be] leaders dele- 
gated by the various public services, industrial groups, corpora- 
tions and territorial divisions. [They will be] elected by all the 
members of their respective categories." ?* 

Proudhon is thus standing definitely for a "representation of 

© Idée gén., p. 107. i Du principe féd., pp. 1x1-1s. 

“a Du principe féd., p. 113. 

8 Cf, Théorie de la propriété, O.P., p. 240. The state is to be composed of: 
“(r) The federation of property-holders, grouped (territorily) ; (2) individual asso- 
ciations, little republics of workingmen; (3) public utilities (at cost); (4) independ- 
ent artisans and business men." 

^ De la justice, Vol. II, O.C., X XII, 125-26. 
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interests.” “Without it, indeed,” he says, "universal suffrage is 
but a kind of atomism. . . . . It is political atheism in the worst 
sense of the word. As if a universal idea could ever be derived from 
the addition of any number of individual opinions!"*5 . 

No, to give “direct representation" to all, we must “represent 
directly not merely the individual voter but the beliefs, rights, in- 
terests, and businesses of the country; for society, the State, is 
composed not merely of ‘wills’ but of ‘things’.” We cannot leave 
sovereignty parcellaire." 

Our "ensemble of institutions" must be “‘so grouped that each 
interest, each idea, each social and political element can appear .... 
and exercise its share . . . . of sovereignty. The national represen- 
tative body . . . . should embrace the sum-total of the nation in 
all its categories of persons, of territory, of iortune, of faculties, of 
capacities and even of destitution (misère). ™ 

At this point Proudhon makes a curious logical leap. Once so- 
ciety has properly marshaled its social categories, its interest 
groups, the problem of social “balance” will have been solved. The 
result of their confrontation is sure to. be a “solution.” They will, 
in and of themselves, somehow “weigh” one another. It is the same 
answer that is being given by the plural sovereignty advocates of 
.our own day.” 


As to their accord (i.e., that of the various groups), in spite of the warmth 
cf their deliberations, it is guaranteed by the accord of the very interests which 
they represent. 

Q.—And who guarantees tie accord of interests? 

A.—We have said it already, their mutual weighing." 


"5 Solution du problème sociale, O.C., VY, 62. * Op. cit., p. 70. 

U La théorie du mouvement constitutionnel du XIX” siècle, quoted by De 
Greef, Le Régime représentatif, pp. 136-37. 

* Cf. Sabine, in Sabine and Shepard's Introduction to Krabbe's The Modern 
Idea of the State (New York, 1922). "Law exists only because men do constantly 
value and revalue interests . . . ," (p. lxxiii). "If this view be correct, it is ob- 
viously meaningless to ask further why law in general has authority. . . . . Like 
any other problem, the evaluation of interests is settled when it is settled correctly 

. . . the solution cannot be judged by its source . . . ." (p. xx). To this Coker 
very pertinently replies: "To say tkat law is an evaluation, not an expression of will, 
does not relieve us of the necessity of determining the further question as to whose 
evaluation is law” (F. W. Coker, “Pluralistic Theories and the Attack upon State 
Sovereignty," in Political Theories, Recent Times [New York, 1924], p. 110). 

° De la justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 126. Italics mire. - 
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If there is to be "balance" between the organized interests of 
society, there is also and first of all.to be “balance” between its 
individual members. Wita one important exception, this is to be ~ 
attained by a process of growing equality; or. as Proudhon him- 
self preferred to call it, of “equivalence.” 

lt. is quite evident, he concedes, that men were not created 
equal. But “if nature has created them unequal in faculties . . . . 
the tendency of civilization . . . . is to diminish the eects of this 
inequality."*? “Inequality of talent exists in fact; in right it.is not 
admissible.” In the “just” state all citizens must “have the same 
rights and the same dignity.” The effects of their native inequality 
can be diminished “b y giving all the same guarantees and, insofar 
as possible, the same education.’ | 

The rôle played by social inheritance is very great. “Every 
product coming from the hands of the producer finds itself mort- 
gaged in advance by society."^? The major part of what any one 
of us accomplishes is made possible only by the nameless contribu- 
tions of our massed predecessors. Consequently (Proudhon holds) 
the difference between the very excellent and tae ordinary accom- 
plishment becomes relatively less. The further we go, the more this 
is true. It is as if in a foot race where one contestant could outrun 
his rival by half, and his next by three-quarters of the course, all 
three should suddenly be given a head start of ten times the original 
length of the field; the ratios of best man to second and third would 
suddenly be reduced from 4, 2 and r, to 14, 12 and rt. 

It is so in society. Tke social utility, the social “function” of 
each man can be made, for all practical purposes, equivalent. “I 
believe that the day is coming when the majority of human beings 
will, without becoming identical, yet be equivalent i in their abili- 
HOS urs ae 


Special skills are even more a product of society than ordinary 
ones: they require years of training and centuries of accumulated 
knowledge. They shculd not just because of their scarcity meet 


'® Théorie nouvelle de la propriété, O.P., p. 146. 

81 Qu'est-ce que la propriété? I Memoir, chap. iv, p. 198. 

€ Thid., I, 119-20. 

* Letter, 1842, quoted by Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhor, p. 129. 
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with such exaggerated rewards as at present.**. What is this you 
would say of ‘talent’ and ‘genius’? . . . . Sublime words with which 
society is pleased to reward as if they were sentinels thrown forward 
along its path, the more precocious of its children. . . . ."*5 | 

However, “justice” does not.require that men’s reward should 
be exactly equal—merely that each man should have the chance to 
develop his faculties to their best and then to sell them in the open 
market. “Justice consists in putting all workers on a footing to 
obtain an equal degree of well-being by their output:. . . . it does 
not go to the length of evening off rewards to one level regardless of 
desert. That is the chief vic? of communistic systems.”*° 

The great aim of the principle of social “equivalence,” in short, 
is the support of personal dignity: not the assurance to each of an 
equal material return, but the certainty of an equal status, of an 
equally “valuable” social function.” Incidental to this, some ap- 
proach to parity of income will be necessary, but the chief need is 
for dignified conditions of work and exchange. One man’s product 
must be esteemed equivalent to that of another; hence, mutual- 
ism. -"Reciprocity of respect naturally translated itself into reci- 
procity of services."** The whole has a subjective basis. 

It is in this sense that Proudhon can say: “All my ideas on 
religion . . . . morals, law, association, even art; all.my polemic, 
in a word, all my philosophy, flows from this underlying principle 
of the equality of functions. — 

Since it is man’s self-respect that is being saved, a little margin 
of vagueness must be left about his capacities. The principle of the 


* De la création de l'ordre, O.C., III, 245. Cf. Qu'est-ce que la propriété? II 
Memoir, p. 442. “The finest genius is, by the laws of his existence and development, 


the most dependent upon the society which creates him." And again, ". . . . Rarity 
of function bestows no privilege upon the functionary. . . . . Talent is... .an 
accumulated capital, of which tke receiver is only the guardian. . . .. Society, in 


cultivating talent, makes a sacrifice to hope" (ibid., I, chap. iv, 198-99). 

95 FL eltre à M. Considérant, quoted by Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, p. 131. 

" Création de l'ordre, O.C., 111, 288. Italics mine. | l 

“ «Men, equal in the dignity of their persons . . . . should be equal in their 
conditions? (Qu'est-ce que la propriété? YI Memoir, p. 202). 

** De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 297. Cf. p. 53. 

$ Solution du problème socicle, O.C., VI, x46. 
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St. Simonians, To each according to his capacity; to each capacity 
according to its works, results in contempt for personality. 

Here capacities are weighed and measured, intelligences rankec, bodies 
and souls assessed, spirit, character and conscience stamped with a factory 
mark. It is M. Enfantin who has invented these fine things: may prosperity 
deal lightly with him! .. . . How much simpler the immemo-zial practise of. 
mankind! We estimate only products, which saves self-esteem and reduces all 
economic organization to the simple formula of exchange.7° 

We said that there was one point at which Proudhcn's wish for 
social equality or even “equivalence” broke down. That was as re- 
gards women. He was quite open about it. The gap here in capaci- 
ties was too great. He refused to regard woman as a full individual 
in the sense that he did man. Her mental powers were perhaps 
two-thirds his, and her moral qualities purely complementary. The 
social mind, the “social cell,” was the androgynous couple, and it — 
was as adjunct to the family that woman must expect ro derive all 
her importance. | 

Mme Necker had written: “Men are not interested in the 
_ education of women save for their own benefit." “And for whose 
benefit," retorts Proudhon, "should we be interested in it? For it 
is mathematically demonstrated . . . that woman thrown 
amongst men is nothing by herself, does not support herself, and 
does not acquire value and significance save by marriage." “She 
| Mme Necker |," he continues with some warmth, “dees not real- 
ize that she reasons constantly as a woman, and it is this which irri- 
tates me against her. Why does she, a woman, presume that she can 
reason like a man? I should as soon have her swear like a dray- 
man.""? E 

Woman's place was in the home. 

The father of the family is for me sovereign. . ... If the family tie is 
weakening among us, I attribüte it chiefly to our jurisprudence, which has cre- 
ated iri practise, a host of subterfuges for the insubordination of children and 
women. 

I regard as baneful and stupid all our dreams of the emancipation of wom- 
an; I deny her every sort of political right and initiative; I believe that, for 
woman, liberty and well-being lie solely in marriage, motherhood, domestic 
attentions, the fidelity of a husband, chastity and seclusion.7® 


? De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 306. Italics mine. ? Tbid., p. 78. 
" Les Femmelins, p. 85. l ? Corr., IV, 377. 
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(This last characteristic concern for chastity appears con- 
stantly in Proudhon and usually in such violent form that the con- 
temporary psychologist would undoubtedly find it morbid. It be- 
gins with woman as a temptation to man and extends to all phases 
of the romantic tradition. Proudhon's robust contempt for senti- 
mentality and shallowness, however, surely had other springs as 
well He saw in tlie revolt of the romantics against society only 
self-love, exiling and isolating them from the common life.) " 

At one other point the statement that Proudhon was an equali- 
tarian would have to be modified. Alongside his democracy of atti- 
tude toward the male sex vre find great fastidiousness when it comes 
to moral qualities. 

Proudhon cherished a very real appreciation of the róle of the 
élite in society and he hated the vulgar in thought and sentiment 
wherever he found them. It was with him a doctrine of the “saving 
remnant.” Independence. rectitude, a thirst for serious activity 
were to him necessary even for membership in the human family. 
No matter if out of a hundred thousand human “bipeds” only ten 
. were found to possess these traits, then those ten must reconstitute 
society. They might come from the heart of the laboring masses or 
they might come from a higher class, but their interest would be 
the same, enjoyment of freedom and conscience. 

Humanity, my friend, is not these brutal masses ever ready to cry: “Hur- 
rah for the king!” . . . . Humanity is the little band of the élite, the ferment 


of the centuries that leavens the whole lump. ... . One man to every ten 
thousand heads? But perhaps the proportion is still too high?*? 


^ Cf. Les Femmelins, passim. 


75 Letter to Charles Edmond (from prison), Corr. IV, I54-55. The rest of the 
passage follows: “If we lower our gaze to our poor species it seems to me as if, seek 
as we may to gather in as many as possible of these bipeds to the dignity of human 
kind .... (we can only count) those who enjoy rezson and conscience—a thought 
which singularly lowers our interest in all the rest. I see well enough by the light of 
statistics a hundred million individuals with human faces on the earth's surface; I 
question whether humanity runs to more than ten thcusand.” 

And again: “Experience shows that the masses, whenever they have accom- 
plished anything worth while, Fave always been coaxed on, goaded on, openly or 
secretly by élite minds formed ir: their midst" (Corr., V, 57). Cf. also Qu'est-ce que 
la propriété? I Memoir, chap. v, pp. 240-41. However Proudhon never carried his 
admiration of the élite to the point of worship. He heavily scores Comte for his Reli- 
gion of Humanity (Corr, Vv r 
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Laziness, he held, slackness of mind and heart, was the curse 
of his generation. Their very Utopias smelled of it. What had the 
workingman been promised? 
| Vou will be rich; . . . . you will, like Moses, make the heavens rain 
down quail and manna; you will become as the gods, for you will no longer 
work, or, if you do, you will do so little that it will seem like nothing.'$ Sub- > 
ordination jn itself does not shock him (the worker), does not pain him. .... 
All he hopes for is to have his wages raised . . . . and to see the rich man 
taxed; for the rest, he lets it go. . . . .77 

One is reminded of Proüdhon's own youthful experience at 
Besancon, “I have received congratulations from over two hun- ~ 
dred people, and what, do you think, is the burden of it? That 
.. . . now, if I will, I can make my fortune... . . . I am ashamed. 
.... What a lust for material well-being! "7? 

Twenty-five years later the cry is still the same: “There is 
some ill-humor in France at present against the Emperor's rule; 
but does it proceed from pride of soul, from a thirst for justice and ' 
legality? Not at all. People are merely finding that the Emperor is 
spendthrift, that taxes are heavy and everything is dear." France 
asks but one thing; “to be relieved of the trouble of public affairs. 
Provided its prince is just a little economical. . . . .” “This 
people, I ask myself, so skeptical, so licentious, so.corrupt, does it 
believe in its God and its soul? Has it an idea of the moral law?"*^ 
No .... "the people is a great beast which it is our task not to 
accept as human but to convert to humanity.” ® | 

As for Proudhon himself and his friends, “, . . . Let us work, 

* Solution du problème sociale, O.C., VI, 63. 

7 De la justice, Vol. IIL 

Corr. (1838), I, 60. “I have had enough,” he writes elsewhere, “of the ‘vile 
multitude’ of the demagogues, It,is an economic aphorism to me that the poorest 
class, just because it is the most poverty-stricken, is the more ungrateful, .... the 
most cowardly” (Corr., IV, 267). 

? Corr., XIV, 217. “And our democracy and our plebs, have you faith in them 
any more than in the Orleanist bourgeoisie? I haven't: I know them through and 


through ;—they are odious to me, I hate them. Of what have they been thinking for 
the past three years? Of Garibaldi, They adore adventurers. . . . . ” (ibid, p. 217). 
9 Confessions, p. 163. l 
* Corr., IV, 148. Surely Proudhon would have been surprised to hear that it 
was Hamilton's famous phrase he was echoing: “The people? Your people, Sir, is 
| & great beast |? 
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egad! For the ill of the century is vulgarity, laziness, triviality, 
mediocrity, insipidity, equivocation and the golden mean"*? 

If “justice” is to be established, says Proudhon, it is of no use 
to appeal to men’s self-interest. A moral conversion is necessary. 
Men must emotionally “see” the hatefulness of their present 
courses. Take war. Why is war still so popular? Because it pays? 
How “inept” of our pacifists to think so! No! Because all our 
ideas of justice, loyalty, beauty are nourished upon it. 

To me it is plain that war is rooted deep, how deep we are not yet ready 
to acknowledge, in the religious, aesthetic and moral sentiments of the people 

. in their patriotism and feelings of caste. it is our history, our life, our. 
sou. .... Reformers talk of abolishing war as if they were abolishing a tax 
on salt! Make abstraction of war and all the ideas associated with it, and 
what have we left of all humanity's past? 

It is in vain that a lazy philenthropy bewails the sacrifices offered to the 
God of battles; it is in vain that a greedy commercialism points out, besides 
its own teeming products, . . . . the fearful ravages made by war, its enor- 
mous consumption of all the good things of life. 

So long as the imaginations and consciences of men are not swayed to 
reject it; so long as war has against its account but the loss of men and of 
money, dying industry and bankrupt business, war will not disappear; there 
will eten be, in all ranks of society, a certain disgust against those who oppose 
it, I had almost said, who calumniate it. 


No, the only way to fight war is “to attack it in its morality and 
its ideal, to strip it of its prestige. . ... ."*^ Mankind must be 
brought to see that alongside the political and often splendid 
avowed motives of war, there is always also the underlying eco- 
nomic one of spoliation: and this is beneath contempt. It is pau- 
perism that really nourishes war. “To possess oneself of the be- 
longings of another"—is that an object to set the heart marching?* 

War will be at an end on the day when positive federations of 
men who càn respect and therefore understand one another extend 
across state lines. “A federated people is a people organized for 
peace. 85 | | ! 
The whole psychological basis of the state as it is today—and 
as it is conceived—is wrong. ‘The state has nothing but debts and 

* Corr, IV, 92. ? La guerre et la paix, Y, 84-85. 

“ Thid., Vol. IT, O.C., XIV, 263-64, 300. 

© Du principe féd., pp. 320-21. 
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bayonets."? Even Rousseau did not get beyond this point. His 
“social contract" provides merely for the protection and defense of 
goods and persons; it says nothing of positive rights and duties. 
Leaving these untouched, what does it become but “an oath of so- 
. cial war" of the haves against the have-nots?® It is as if one were 
_to draw up 
a commercial agreement in which the . . . . nature . . . . of the goods 
. and services involved, the conditions of quality, delivery, price, . . . . 
everything in fact which constitutes the material of contracts was omitted, and 
nothing was mentioned save penelties and jurisdictions.$? l 


In such a society, how can one expect fair play and mutual good 
faith? In such a society, what can the self-respecting man do but 
cry, “I want to be neither Government nor governed?’’*? 

At this point the reader may do well to stop and ask himself, 
Was Proudhon far-sighted in his teaching on war? Was he in any 
of his social remedies? 

What remains today of his banking proposals? The modern 
world has certainly not chosen to abolish a specie basis for its 
money. And it has certainly not chosen to issue credit without any 
time-payment for interest. But it has approached those bold pro- 
posals appreciably. Witness our own Federal Reserve System and 
our Federal Farm Loan banks, to say nothing of the Raffeison 
banks on the Continent. We do use commercial paper as a partial 
basis for our own currency and we do extend credit to the small 
independent producer to an extent undreamed of in Proudhon's day. 

What remains of Proudhon's ideas on labor? The modern 
world has certainly not joined him in opposing collective bargain- 
ing. It is “business unionism” with the wage bargain as its pivot 
that holds our industrial stage. Yet the co-operative movement and 
the shop-steward movement, shop committees and Whitley coun- 
cils, syndicalism proper, guild socialism and sovietism, all bear 
traces of the kind of self-governing industrial life :o which Proud- 
hon looked forward. 

What of war? It was not until after 1914 that the modern 
world realized how weak its economic arguments for peace would 


© Solution du problème sociale, O.C. VI, 219. * Idés gen., p. x16. | 
57 Idée gén., pp.117-18. 9 Confessions, p. 321. 
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prove in the face of popular feeling. Proudhon's criticisms might 
have been written direct for Tze Great Illusion. But our new peace 
instruments, League, World Court, outlawry proposals even, would 
doubtless seem too political to him. He expected “federalism” to 
precede peace. 

What of government itseli then? In an age that was one great 
rising tide of nationalism, he chose, to preach a decentralization 
that has certainly not taken place. The nations of the twentieth 
century have been greater, stronger, and more self-conscious than 
those of the nineteenth. His hope for small city-states was an 
anachronism. Yet some of his concerns for the lost “village patriot- 
isms”. has reappeared in our day. We are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the need for local centers of feeling, and our movements for 
urban home rule and commurity organization show it. In France, 
where centralization had proceeded so much further, the movement 
came thirty years earlier. As for occupational representation, Rus- 
sia. on a large scale and Germany on a small are putting it to the 
test before our eyes. 

How about the world of small owners upon which Proudhon's 
picturé of the future was built? Early during the syndicalist move- 
ment, Sorel could write: “Proudhon’s ideas of ‘federalism’ do not 
seem to have been popular save in the smaller manufacturing 
towns: the workingmen of the great cities do not readily grasp 
them.^?? 

Sorel was here stating a fundamental truth. Proudhon's mes- 
sage was directed chiefly to the small handicraft industry of the 
France of the 1850's. His vision of the future did not imaginatively 
seize the congregate industry of the twentieth century. He ac- 
knowledged its coming; he even technically made the workers on 
congregate enterprises the nucleus of his “federations,” but his 
emphasis was all the other way. It was the beauties of independent 
life and work that his eloquence painted. The very concept of mu- 
tualistic “exchange” suggests not the marketing problems of a 
great corporation but of the petty merchant. 

It would seem as if Proudhon's message should have died with 


? Introduction to Enseignement; sociaux, p. 132. Quoted in G. Pirou, Proud- 
konisme et syndicalisme révolutionnaire, p. 228. 
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his generation. Yet today we find his very words falling from the 
lips of the chief proletarian organization of. France. The Conseil 
Général du Travail formulated its post-war reconstruction resolu- 
tion as follows: The new order to be established by the workers 
shall be “based not upon authority but upon exchanges; not upon 
domination but upon reciprocity; not upon sovereignty but upon 
the social.contract."*' Plainly their ues is moving at ease in 
the Proudhonian orbit. 

Of course the world war has had edits to do with all this, 
and so has the rising tide of communism. Libertarian groups were 
bound to rebel at the sight of so much governing. And being human 
and rather short of heroic material in the present, they were bound 
to look behind them for support. Conceding all this, however, the - 
present writer believes that there were qualities in Proudhon's mor- 
al teaching that in themselves made for his survival. If his eco- 
‘nomic and political system had been preached by a less telling 
personality, if it had been backed by less compelling moral consid- 
erations, its own momentum would never have carried it so far. 

Many of Proudhon's qualities have come out already in the 
earlier sections of this discussion. I wish to conclude with a few of 
the more personal ones. _ 

Proudbon had an appetite for reality that matched his dislike 
of cant. He always telt closer to the peasant working his soil and, 
the workman fingering his tool than to the reformer sentimentaliz- 
. ing about them. . 

"What an exile for me," he writes, “when I had to attend 
school, where I no longer lived save by the head, where, among 
other inanities, they took it upon themselves to initiate me into na- 
ture, which I was leaving, by narratives and themes! "*? | 

It was many years before he could stomach the enthusiasms of 
Rousseau. “Those who talk so well,” he says, “enjoy but little."*? 
“The peasant,” he continues approvingly, “is the least romantic, 


* Humanité, September 21, 1919. Quoted in Guy Grand, “L'ère Proudhon,” i in 
Proudhon et notre temps (1920), p. 3. Italics mine. 


Justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 208. Italics mine. 


“ Ybid., p. 209. Ct. Les femmelins, p. 32: "Rousseau does not understand, nay, 
he does not really love this liberty of which he is always talking." 
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the least idealistic of men. Immersed wholly in reality, he is the 
opposite of the dilettante. . . . . el 

It was a great shock to him to find thinness of feeling and glib- 
ness of speech among the preachers and teachers he met.' He de- 
termined to start afresh. “It was this contrast between the real 
life suggested by nature and the factitious education given by re- 
ligion that first brought to birth within me the beginnings of philo- 
sophic doubt."?? 

Ever after Proudhon was a freethinker. But he retained some- 
times the phrases and always the feeling of a religious attitude 
toward society. “Justice,” the higher self, the social ultimate, were: 
simple realities to him. 

In all his relations with othe- persons and with goods man really contracts 
' only with Society, i.e., with himself, with the ideal and saintly being that dwells 
within him. Destroy this respect for the self, for society, this fear of God, as 
the Bible says, which is present during all our acts, all our thoughts, and man 

. Inevitably becomes . . . . libertine, tyrannical, wretched.?9 

Proudhon had no doubts of himself as the spokesman of justice. 
“I was under the stress of cne of those intuitions that come to me 
somefimes," he wrote to a friend (apropos of a wish for the Emper- 
or to abdicate), "and that make me speak almost with the abandon 
of an oracle. Well, what was then but an intuition is gradually be- 
coming a certainty for me," and so forth.” 

“One must either love me or hate me,"?* he wrote earlier in re- 
gard to his work on Property. And again, “I do not even say of my 
work, Let it be understood. But let it only be read, and the old 
Society is done with ^9? 

Occasionally he realized for the moment that his zeal had car- 
ried him too far, and then he acknowledged his fault without em- 
barrassment. “I buried my soul in studies, but I only succeeded i in 


** Justice, Vol. IL O.C., XXII, 208-9. “ Ibid., p. 214. 

* Contrad., Vol. II, O.C. V, 225. Cf. De la création de l'ordre, O.C., III, 36. 
"Religion has created (moral) types to which science can add nothing. Happy shall 
we be if we can but learn from science how to realize within ourselves the ideal which 
religion has shown us.” The apostrophe to the “God of liberty and of equality” at 
the close of the First Memoir on Property is not quite so disingenuous. 

* Corr., VI, 39—40. ” Corr., I, 210. 

P Corr., I, 213. Cf. Qu’est-ce que la propriété? I Memoir, conclusion: “I have 
accomplished my task; property is conquered, never again to rise. .... 
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inflaming my irascibility the more. . . . . I acknowledge now that 
this immoderate aggression of mine . . . . was unjust.”2° 

So long as justice remained enthroned, its representative could 
make mistakes and forgive himself. In a moment he would be up 
again and following its lead. It did not matter what the rest of the 
world thought. “They think me dead and done with! . ... They 
haven't yet seen half of me? : 

Justice itself could not fail. Once make people see it plainly 
and they could not but change. It was self-evident, final. 

Q: And who will guarantee the observation of Justice? 

A: Justice is for intelligent and free beings the supreme cause of their de- . 
cisions. Jt needs but to be explained and understood to be affirmed by all the 
world and to become dominant. It exists, or the universe is but a phantom and 
humanity a monster.:9? 

It will now be seen why at the outset of this study we chose 
to call Proudhon a “social prophet.” It was not because certain 
of his predictions have to a certain measure come true. Tt was be- 
cause he cherished an inner deity of compelling dimensions and 
spoke for it in the masterful manner of an Amos or a Micah. . 

What are the common characteristics of the prophet? First, 
his air of certainty, of authority. The prophet has experienced 
more than he can adequately report. He makes up for the incom- 
municable quality of his experience by extreme emphasis in what 
he does say. 

Next, his representative character: the prophet speaks for 
something larger than himself. This is the essence of what he is 
certain about. This Something is also larger than his audience or 
their kind. 

Third, the prophet calls us to moral issues, in the name of his 
deity. He shows heat of indignation in so doing: the contrast be- 
tween what his inner eye sees and what lies around him is too much 
for him. 

Finally, the prophet gives us the picture of a future in which, 
whether the material needs are overflowingly satisfied or not 
(“Man shall not live by bread alone"), the deity's meral law shall 
be operative—we find “‘the reign of the spirit.” 


19 Confessions, p. 253. Italics mine. "! Corr, V, 57. 
1 Justice, Vol. IL, O.C., XXII, tos. Italics mine. 
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Proudhon’s cult of “justice” would certainly seem to satisfy all 
these conditions. 

As a sidelight upon the character of Proudhon’s dealings with 
his followers, I append portions of a letter to a friend written about 
a year before his death. 


Would you then be one of those people for wham man's existence has but 
one end: to produce, possess and enjoy? No! Neither the one nor the other! 
We must work because that is the law of our being, because it is upon this 
condition that we learn, we fortizy and discipline and assure our existence and 
that of our families. But that is not our end,—1 do not say transcendental or 
. religious end, I say simply our earthly, present and altogether human end. To 
play the man, to raise ourselves zbove the fatalities of this world, to reproduce 
within ourselves the divine image, as the Bible says, in fine to realize upon earth 
the reign of the Spirit: thatisourend..... 

I am preaching to you, my dear friend, you force me to it. That you, 
with a conscience and intelligence of distinction should be so sunk under your 
own weight, giving way to a sart of general softening. . . . . It is unworthy 
of you! . . . . Better than another man you know how hard of heart and of 
head this mankind of ours is; do you think then that that excuses you for your 
desertion? 

No, no; you must give help to this vicious, ugly humanity, as you would 
to your own children. .... 

I have seen my wife, sick with cholera, recover suddenly when she saw 
me seized... .. It is thus that we should all be, to the last of our strength. 
You owe yourself, like every man of good will, to the reform of your kind. 
Well! and do you think that I care about the life of a crowd of egotists and 
debauchees? If you but knew how ruthless I feel toward those sons of the 
devil! how weak is my charity for those rotten souls! Not only do I not ask 
that they live, I rejoice at their consumption and their death. 

If your soul is really of quality, it should sustain your body. If you let 
^ yourself go, you will sink in my esteem. .... aus 


1 Letter of December 31, 1862. Corr., XIII, 217-13. 
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This paper is predicated or: the assumption that culture, since it is based finally 
on communication, is always more or. less a local phenomenon. In so far as this 
assumption is valid, every community having its own local tradition and its own 
institutions may be regarded as a cultural unit. The cultural and political organiza- 
tion of the community invariably tends to conform, and when the community 
achieves a stable organization it will conform to the economic. Changes in economic 
relations, under these circumstances, may be accepted as an index of changes that are 
taking place or impending in cultural life. Recent studies indicate that within the 
limits of the metropolitan areas of great cities, a process of devolution is going on. 
Changes in the metropolitan areas oi great cities are identical in kind with the 
changes that are taking place in the whole region which the metropolis, with its 
satellites, dominates. Business and industry is moving out to tke smaller cities, 
increasing their population to be sure, but changing still more their character and 
function, The smaller cities are beginning to assume the róle of the larger urban cen- 
ters. The changes which are taking place are embodied, on the one hand, in the con- 
centration of individual business units, as, for example, in our chain store; on the oth- 
er hand, as represented in our chain store in an orderly dispersion of these units 
throughout the whole metropolitan area. This process o: devolution, therefore, is 
not so complete as to impair the organization which was achieved through the 
movement toward concentration and consolidation. Though the units are dispersed, 
financial control and administrazlve organization remains at the center. The changes 
taking place are really in the direction of a more complete and more efficient organi- 
zation. In the small towns or villages the population is stationary and they are 
losing their original character as independent units, They are, in short, becoming 
satellites of the small cities. AIl of these changes are very accurately reflected in 
newspaper circulation. á 


Some thirteen years ago, Dr. C. J. Galpin published, as one of 
the research bulletins of the University of Wisconsin, a stimulating 
little paper entitled The Social! Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity. The purpose of this paper was eminently practical. It was 
intended, as the author stated it at the time, “to cast some light on 
the problems of education, local government, and religion.” Its 
method of procedure was to plot, on a series oi maps, the actual re- 
 Jations—economic, political, and social—of the farm populations of 
the villages and the towns at which farmers of the region ordinarily 
marketed their products, and upon which they depended, in turn, 
for goods and services oi which they were in need. These maps 
were intended to show something more, however, than the distance 
of the farmer to the market, important as that fact undoubtedly is. 
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They did, as a matter of fact, show that the farmer went to town for 
a number of things; to borrow money, for one thing—and the rela- 
tion between a man and his banker is ordinarily a very intimate one 
—to get an education for his children; or merely to attend church. 
“From the point of view of the village," as Dr. Galpin says, “the 
problem was one of getting at the land area of the village influence; 
irom the point of view of the countryman, it was learning what 
farmers were connected with the same village." 

Two facts were brought out as a result of this investigation 
which have general and methodological significance: 

1. The actual community, as determined by social intercourse, 
communication, and common interest, does not conform and fre- 
quently quite transcends, the limits of the official and administra- 
tive community, the county, for example, and the township. 

- 2. The web of personal relations in which customs and institu- 
tions grow up does, on the whole, tend to conform to the area of 
trade relations and of common interest. Trade comes first, but po- 
litical and social institutions follow. 

These observations have given rise to the concept of the natural 
area, as the unit of social observation and.study, in contradistinc- - 
tion to the administrative unit, which is often artificial when it is 
not a mere gerrymander. I might add, in passing, that the notion of _ 
the natural area, as sociological students are beginning to use that 
term, seems rather intimately related to the concept of the cultural 
area with which anthropologists in recent years have made us fa- 
miliar. Galpin's paper on The Anatomy of a Rural Community 
might, in fact, be regarded as, in some sense, a contribution to the 
cultural area concept, so far as that term finds application in so 
complex a milieu as that one in which we live. 

Since 1915, further studies of the kind that Galpin initiated 
have been made, not only of rural but of urban communities. In the 
investigations upon which this paper is based, the same methods 
have been extended to the definition and description of the relations 
of the city (1) to its suburbs, and (2) to the whole region which the 
city dominates—that is to say, its hinterland. In this larger region, 


1C, J. Galpin, “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community,” Agricul- 
tural Extension Station Bulletin 32 (Wisconsin, 1915). 
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as in the smaller one of Galpin’s study, the trade area—or rather 
trade areas, for there are several—coincide with the cultural. Peo- 
ple go to the city, as the farmer goes to town, not merely to market 
their products or their talents, as the case may be, but to meet peo- 
ple and to get the news. As the ultimate source of a common culture 
is, in a manner of speaking, common talk, the market place, wher- 
ever it is, has been, and still remains, a cultural center for the terri- 
tory tributary to it, Modern means of transportation and of com- 
munication have greatly widened the area of this tributary territory. 
The newspaper has superseded the town crier as a publicity agent, 
but it has not wholly supplanted the market place as a news center. 
News makes prices as well as credit, and the financial center is al- 
ways in the closest proximity to the news ticker. 

It is interesting, therefore, to find that the circulations of the 
newspapers, when they are plotted on a map, serve to delimit, with 

TABLE I 


GRADIENT OF CIRCULATION BY ZONES 
NUMBER 02 COPIES PER 100 POPULATION 


Chicago 40 miles 8o miles 120 miles 
ARG abcd scen evo tdrs T 91.9 78.1 49.1 42.9 
Chicago only............. 01.9 52.3 11.6 9.3 


exceptional accuracy the limits of the local trade area, and to 
measure at the same time the extent and degree of dependence of the 
suburbs upon the metropclis, and of the metropolis upon the larger 
region which it dominates. Newspaper circulation may be repre- 
sented schematically in a succession of concentric circles, defining a 
series of zones—zones of declining circulation, since newspaper cir- 
culation, like land values, tends to decline in regular gradients from 
the center of the city to its circumference; and from the city itself 
to the limits of the metropolitan area: These gradients of declining 
newspaper circulation measure the area of urban influence; they 
measure, in short, the extent and degree of urbanization. 

As the term is ordinarily used, urbanization is a statistical or 
geographical, rather than a sociological, concept. People who live in 
cities are reckoned urban, and those who live in villages or the open 
country are rural, and the percentage of persons in cities, as com- 
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pared with that in the country, has been assumed to measure the de- 
gree of urbanization at a time and place. Thus, in 1920, when 51.4 
per cent of the population of the United States was classified as ur- 
ban, the distribution of urban and rural population, according to the 
census, was as shown in Table II. 

These figures measure, as we ordinarily reckon it, the degree of 
urbanization in each of the census districts. Still greater dicferences 


TABLE H 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920? 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


DivisioNs arias 

Urban , Rural 
United States.. sorote rka News ee sae ees 5I.4 IOO.O 100.0 
New England................ eese - 79.2 10.8 3.0 
Middle Atlantic... 0.0... ice ewes 74.9. 30.7 10.9 
East North Central................L. 60.8 24.0 16.4 
West North Central................. 37.7 7 15.2 
south Atlantico vk sao ws 31.0 8.0 18.8 
East South Central.................. 22.4 3.7 13.4 
West South Central................. 20.0 S.S 14.1 
Moina C e voy bos oe o Sp dor is 36.4 2.2 4.1 
EBCIDO E E E qos ee 64.4 6.4 4I 


* E. B. Reuter, Population Problems, p. 37 (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1923). 


in urbanization appear, when comparisons are made, not by regions, 
but by states. For example, according to Pavl Douglass in his recent 
volume, The Suburban Trend, 87.3 per cent of the population of 
. Rhode Island lives in cities of 100,000 and adjacent territory; in 
Massachusetts, 78.4 per cent; in New Jersey 77.8 per cent, and in 
California 52.0 per cent. The increase in urban as compared with 
rural population since the first census is even more striking. In 
1790, there were but six cities with a population of over 8.000, and 
this constituted at the time but 3.3 per cent of the population as a 
whole. In 1920, on the other hand, there were 924 cities of 8,000 or 
more inhabitants, and this was 43.8 per cent of the population of 
the whole country.* 

It is doubtful, however, under the conditions which we now live, 
whether the movements of population from the country to the city, 
or the increase of the population of the city over the country, can 


? See E. B. Reuter, Population Problems, p. 36. 
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- any longer be regarded as an adequate index to urbanization in any 
sense of the word. The movements to and from the city and the ru- 
ral.areas are now so frequent and on so grand a scale that in some 
parts of the country, as, for example, in New England and on the 
Pacific Coast, what we once called rural community and rural peo- 
ple has ceased to exist. As Paul Douglass has put it, “There are 
cities and suburbs, but there is no rural territory left, in the sense 


TABLE ITI 


RATES OF GROWTH or POPULATION, NUMBER OF DAILY cS 
AND AGGREGATE CIRCULATION PER ISSUE IN . 
-THE UNITED STATES, 1850-1920 


Percent- 





H an * Number “i 

Year Population , jiena Pata ja Ced i keen j 
EN, E S C S REEE ee AAE i 
19550:425x3 23, 191,590- igisa 2,897,586 758,454 ]..... 
1860...... 31,443,321 | 35.6 | 5,072,256 | 1,478,435 94.9 
I0705 vis 38,558,371 | 22.6 | 8,071,875 2,601,547 76.0 
1880...... 50,155,783 | 30.1 | 11,365,698 3,566,305 37.1 
I890...... 62,047,714 | 25.5 | 18,244,230 8,387,188 135.2 
$800: Lbs bre cedens ince oe T e hanes |. 15,1C2,156 errr 
1000.22: 75,994,575 | 20.7 | 25,018,335 16,061.352] | 91.5 
Aa aT 5s axe Roa Coe Moe AEn e c o Pe 19,898. 1924. lbi VS 
I90055 52:2 ecd aee qeu ocn cei ses vd dA ed 24:350.I08' assas... 
1910 91,972,266 | 21.0 | 35,570,334 25,242,947] | 37.2 
IOLIA.- 2v £e e het nee eric as | eur vu odes 20.977.494 los ex 
TOES MN DP DES 23,028,930. |. x 
1020...... 105,710,620 | 14.9 | 46,307,640 33,385, 1867 32.3 
1091.95 tentes Son S Iesu OA EE E SOS Ikeda sme ek eae ces 





* Includes all incorporated places of 8,000 anc over-—from Table 27, Fourteenth Cenrus, I, 43 
t Newspaper circulation interpoleted for years 1900, 1910, and 1920. 


that the major part of the area of the nation is rural. In other words, 
the network of urban communities leaves little space for anything 
else.” 

Cities, however, are not mere statistical aggregates, nor mere 
political and administrative units. 'The conditions under which men 
live in cities have given them characteristics, manners, and a style 
of life, which distinguishes them, or has done so in the past, from 
the rural population. One of these seems to be the habit of reading 
daily newspapers. These characteristics are everywhere the same, 
but they are more obvious and open to observation in the popula-- 
tions of great cities than of small. There are, in fact, degrees of ur- 
banization, even in different regions of a single city. The differences 
between the urban and the suburban population are still more 
marked. 
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It seems, therefore, so far as urbanization means the acquisition 
of urban habits of thought, that urbanization may be due quite as 
much to the expansion and devolution of cities as to the movements 
of rural population to urban centers. Urbanization may be due, in 
other words, quite as much to the fact that the city is going out into 
the country, as to the fact that the country people are coming into 
the city. | : 

As a matter of fact, what is called the devolution of the cities is 
one of the most outstanding recent manifestations oi urban life. It 
has been estimated that about fifteen million people, or about 15 
per cent of the population of the United States, is located in sub- 
urban areas. Furthermore, the urban population increased in the 
decade from rgto to 1920 at the rate of 22 per cent, while the sub- 
urban population in the same period increased at the rate of 32 per 
cent. | 

The urban population, pushing out along the lines of railway 
transportation and the automobile hghways, absorbs and, so to 
speak, digests towns and villages previously independent, as it ex- 
pands, The influence which the city exercises is greatest at the cen- 
ter, and diminishes as it radiates. Within the fifty-mile zone of Chi- 
cago, for example, every city has its character determined in great 
part by its relation to the me ropolis. There are, for example, satel- 
lite cities, where the heavier .adustries are located, residential sub- 
urbs, golf settleinents, and so-called dormitory towns. There are 
harbors of refuge, also, in which vice and crime seek safety, partic- . 
ularly during periods of reform in cities. Every suburb exists be- 
cause it performs for the city some function which the city cannot 
perform for itself so well or so economically. 

While the suburb is, therefore, an integral part of the urban 
community, nevertheless the city loses, in its suburb, something of 
its specific urban character. As one travels from the center to the 
periphery of the metropolitan area, there is more space but less 
speed. All this seems to be reflected in the circulation of the metro- 
politan papers, as will presently appear.? | 

Not only is the city's population apparently in full flight from - 

* All data on distribution of newspaper circulation in this article secured by 


Charles Newcomb through the courtesy of the Audit Burezu of Circulations, Chi- 
cago. ' 
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production and distribution are dispersed, but control remains at 
the center. 

The growth of metropolitan cities has Desde it seems, through 
two, and perhaps more than two, distinct phases. There was first a 
phase in which the tendency toward concentration was dominant. 
This was the phase represented by the department store and the 


TABLE IV 


CIRCULATION OF ALL CHICAGO PAPERS IN SATELLITE CENTERS AND TOTAL 
City CIRCULATION OF SATELLITE PAPER IN CENTER WHERE 
IT Is PUBLISHED 


Total City Circu- | Total Circulation Percentage 





~ation of Satellite of Chicago Chicago 

zIammond, Indiana.............. 17,970 14,491 42.0 
Gary, Indiana. ll yd eden 16,647 16,760 50,1 
Evanston, Illinois............. D 6,522 26,731 80.5 
Waukegan, Illinois. . ..........;. 8,131 II,503 58.5 
Elgin, Illinois. .................. 10,235 8,658 46.0 
Aurora, Illinois................. 12,435 8,426 40.0 
Joliet, Tilinois................... 14,039 12,283 45.0 

Total.» case ue EEG 86,879 OM Beg. - damen s en bacs 

Total circulation. ........... 185,734 2. T 

Percentage of total Chicago... 53.2 in publishirg centers 


Circulation of local papers in zone dominated by local papers, 69.o per cent. 
Circulation of Chicago in zone outside local dominant zone, 3o.o per cent. 
Circulation of Chicago papers in all towns taking 25 or more copies of any local papers, 71.0 per cent. 


) 


general trend toward centralization and consolidation. The second 
phase is represented by the chain store, and the tendency toward 
what we bave called devolution. 

As an illustration of this centrifugal movement, I might EE 
say, the packing-houses in Chicago. After concentrating the pack- 
ing industry in Chicago to an extent that gave this city almost a 
monopoly of the industry, the packing-houses began, some years 
ago, to establish branch concerns in cities like Kansas City, St. Paul, 
and Sioux City. Now they are establishing smaller units of produc- 
tion in towns of ten to thirty thousand population throughout the - 
Middle West. Through these establishments they are able to deal 
directly with the farmer, in a way in which they have never been 
able to do before. So, too, tne great mail-order houses, Sears, Roe- 
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buck & Company, and Montgomery Ward, are establishing branch- 
es In the smaller cities, where they can deal direct with the farming 
population. Recently the chain stores have invaded all the smaller 
cities in the Middle West, but while the city's industries and the 
city's commerce are moving out of the larger centers and establish- 
ing businesses in the smaller cities, financial control remains in the 


CHART II 


- DISTRIBUTION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE AEGION OF CHICAGO 


FAUKEGAN SHOWING 
ALL TOWNS RECEIVING CCFIES FROM 
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metropolis. While the cities are pushing out into the country and 
the population is increasing more rapidly in the suburban than in 
the urban community, hotels are multiplying and the transient pop- 
ulation of the city is increasing more rapidly than the population of 
the city as a whole. If industries are moving out, office buildings are 
"going higher. If the machinery of production moves toward the 
periphery, the manzgement and financial control remains at the 
center. Furthermore, in spite of the dispersion of population, pro- 
duction, and commerce, control of these dispersed units is constant- . 
ly being centralized and unified. The chain store, with its widely 
scattered but thoroughly standardized sales organization, is cen- 
trally administered in much the same way, and muck to the same 
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extent, as the department store, with which it is now in active com- 
petition. | 

What is actually taking place, then, is not a movement either 
to or from the city, but a wider extension of industry, commerce, 
and of personal and social relations which have grown up with and 
are characteristic of great cities. Specialization, the division of la- 


CHART IIT 


LARGER TOWNS OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


AND THER RELATION TO SIOUX CITY AND THE TWH CITES 





bor, more elaborate organization, and more effective direction and 
control is now taking place in agriculture, just as it formerly took 
place in other more highly organized industries. These changes, 
with all that they involve, are what we very properly describe as 
urbanization. 

The growth of great cities has led to greater specialization in 
agriculture and, incidentally, to more rational and intensive culti- 
vation of the soil—all of which has served to modify substantially 
the structure of the rural coramunity. It has not, however, touched 

so directly and so intimately, as have the changes in function of the 
smaller cities, the cultural life of rural peoples. These smaller cities 
have been, so to speak, the mediators and middlemen between the 
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CHART IV 


Rates or PoroLATION GROWTH IN Towns oF 8,005 TO 
25,000 AND IN TOWNS OF 1,000 TO 5,000 IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA, 1900~1928* 


zene 8,920 to 25,000 


Towns 1,020 to 5,0003 





1900 I9IO 1020 1928 





10co toro | 1920 | 1928 





Population in Towns of 8,000 to 25,000 | 


Sioux Falls...... 10,266 | 14,094 | 25,202] 30,127 
Aberdeen. ....... 4,987 | 10,753 | 14,537 | 15,036 
Watertown...... 3,352 | 7,010 £,400 | Ic,3I9 
INTO. 2,703 5,791 & 302 IC, 204 
Mitchell......... 4,955 6,515 8,478 | 1c,rr9 

Total....... 24,513 | 44,163 | 65,919 | 75,805 

Population in Towns of 1,000 to 5,000 

Brookings....... 2,346 2,971 3,924. 4,613 
Madison........ 2,550 3,137 4,44 4,386 
Pierre.......... 2,306 3,656 3,200 3,560 
Redfield. ........ 1,015 2,856 2,775 2,751 
Vermilion........ 2,183 2,187 2,590 3,410 

Totali 10,420 | 14,807 | 16,642 | 18,720 


* 1928 population from A yer and Sons’ Newspaper Directory. 
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open country and the metropolitan centers, and the influences thus 
transmitted have profoundly changed both the form and the con- 
tent of rural life. 

CHART V 


Rate or GaowrH or DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
IN SOUTE DAKOTA, 1915-28 


(Plotted on Logarithmic Scale oi Ordinates) 
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Circulation of Local and Metropolitan Dailies in 
South Dakota, 1915-28 


` (Data Compiled from Records of Audit Bureau 


of Circulations) 
1915 1025 1928 , 
SIOUX CIEVia cocus es 22,222 21,338 26,416 
South Dakota. ......... 14,010 33,336 42,561 
Twin Cities............ 10,670 IO,247 5,682 
Totals over iec s dess 46,902 64,971 74,659 


The smaller cities, particularly those on the outer margin of the 
middle west region—cities of over 5,000 and up to 30,000 inhabi- 
tants—have been growing in population and in importance at the 
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expense of the metropolitan cities, on the one hand, and the small 
towns and villages cn the other. The first effect of the so-called devo- 
lution of the metropolitan cities was to bring into existence, within 
a radius of 40 or 5o miles, a chain of satellite and suburban cities. 
Cities at a greater distance were less immediately and less positive- 
ly affected, but have not wholly escaped. 

‘One factor in the situation which explains the changes that are 
now taking place, particularly in cities located in areas distinctly 
rural, is, of course, the all-important automobile. Good roads and 
motor trucks have reduced, in some parts of the country, the dis- 
tance of the farmer from the city, measured in terms of time and 
cost, to something like one-fourth of what it was ten or fifteen years 


ago. In doing this it has made the city rather than the village the | 


primary market of many of the farmers! products. Grain still goes 
into village elevators, but pigs, cream, and eggs are taken to the city 
by auto-truck. The area of the smaller city's local trade is today in 
some instances, twenty times as extensive as it was a few years ago. 
It 1s this condition, among others, that has brought the chain store 
from the metropolis to the smaller cities and the consequences are 
such as cannot at this time be accurately estimated. For onesthing 
it has enabled them to improve greatly the technical services which 
they are able to perform, not only for the local community but to 
the farming population within the limits of the local trade area. 
Every little city of 8,000 or 10,000 is likely to have st least one if 
not more thriving hospitals with a competent staff, which provides 
for the needs of the whole population within a radius of perhaps 
fifty miles. Some cities are now preparing to provide the surround- 
ing rural territory with electricity; other cities are employing traf- 
fic experts to deal with the city’s problems of rail and motor trans- 
portation, and this has led to a systematic investigation of the 
limitations and advantages of the local trade area for expansion of 
trade and more efficient exploitation of resources. The increased 
use of machinery on the farm has increased the demznd for more 
expert service in making repairs than the village blacksmith was 
able to give. Gradually the small city is developing a competent 
staff to carry on the overhead of a more complex civilization. In 


short, the smaller cities are assuming more and more the manners. 
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and style of life of a metropolitan city. In South Dakota, to which 
my personal observations oi rural life are mainly confined, the 


CHART VI 


RATES OF GROWTH OF .CIRCULATIONS OF LOCAL AND METROPOLITAN 
DAILrEs IN TOWNS UNDER 1,000 IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 1915-28 
(Plotted on Logarithmic Scale of Ordinates) 





Circulations of Local ard Metropolitan Dailies in Towns 
under 1,000 in South Dakota, 1913-28 


(Data Compiled from Records of Audit Bureat. 
: af Circulations) 
I9r5 1925 1928 


: 6,925 18,746 25,322 
14,044 | 13,127 | 13,420 





21,859 31,873 33,743 


farmers are taking to playing golf. Farmers frequently drive forty 
or fifty miles in summer to spend a week-end in the city. They may 
bring a tent and camp in the city park which every enterprising city . 
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provides for auto-motor tourists. In that case they will go to the 
theater or a dance on Saturday night and attend church or the ball- 


CHART VII 
Rates or GROWTH OF CIRCULATIONS OF LOCAL AND METROPOLITAN 
Dames mv TOWNS 1,000 TO 5,000 IN 
SourR DAKOTA, 1915-28 


(Plotted on Logarithmic Scale of Ordinates) 





Circulation of Local and Metropolitan Dailies in Tcwns 
Ioco to 5,000 in South Dakota 
(Data Compiled from Records of Audit Bureau 
of Circulations) 








I9IS 1925 1928 
Local costano 3,799 to ,602 11,737 
Metropolitan........... 12,218 11,9406 13,48C 
"Totals cii e ues 16,017 i 22,548 25,217 





game on Sunday. Every little city will maintain a semi-profession- 
al ball team, a golf links, and a suburban dancing pavilion. 
' The automobile and the auto-truck has totally changed the re- 
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lation between the smaller city and the villages within easy driving 
distances. It has reduced them to the character of suburbs, which 
are becoming more and more dependent upon the neighboring city 
as a local market and a center of recreational and culturallife. The 
radio likewise is putting the farmer in touch with urban life. He 
gets news of the market by radio in the morning, and listens in on a 
concert or lecture in Chicago, New York, or some less remote center 
of inspiration and enlightenment in the evening. 

One interesting fact the study of the distribution of newspaper 
circulation has brought out: the man in the small city reads the 
metropolitan in preference to the local paper. But the farmer, it 
seems, still gets his news from the same market in which he buys 
his groceries. The more mobile city man travels farther and has a 
wider horizon, a different focus of attention, and, characteristically, 
reads a metropolitan paper. The distribution of newspaper circula- 
tion exhibits the actual organization of interest and the actual dis- 
tribution of attention both in the city and in the rural community. 

For the purpose of illustration I have chosen to study the cir- 
culation of daily newspapers in South Dakota. There are in South 
Dakota three, perhaps four, cities which are at the same time news 
and trade centers: Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Watertown, and Mitchell. 
These cities have for a long time been steadily taking over, among 
other things, the jobbing trade which formerly centered first in Chi- 
cago, and in the T'win Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis. In spite, 
however, of the fact that the smaller cities of Dakota have become 
the centers of wholesale distribution, financial control has remained, 
on the whole, in the metropolitan cities. Recently these cities have 
been invaded by chain stores, and this has served to transfer more 
completely the ultimate control of business to the metropolitan 
cities. It has also brought the metropolitan cities with their new 
methods of merchandising closer to the farmer. Chicago began to 
deal directly with the farmers through the mail-order houses. Now 
Chicago and other cities are doing the same thing more directly 
through chain stores. 

In the meantime, Minneapolis and Sioux City have got into ac- 
tive competition for the domination of the jobbing business in South 
Dakota. The reason for this competition may probably be found in 
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changes in the transportation system. Trade was originally organ- 
ized on the basis of a system of railway transportation that ran east ; .: 


and west. Now it is being organized on the basis of a transportation 


system that runs north and south. Fruit comes up from the South, ` f 
sugar, canned goods, and more fruits come into the state from the `. | 


Southwest. Sioux Falls is gaining on the Twin Cities as a wholesale . 
distributing point. This is shown in the changing distribution of the — 
metropolitan papers. Here, as elsewhere, the motor-truck has | 
played an important rôle. It has largely displaced the railway as a | 
means of transportation within the trade areas 3 of the four South 
Dakota cities mentioned. 

Looking at the Middle West region as a whole, and in historical 
perspective, one may observe three distinct epochs in the organiza- 
tion of trade and social intercourse within the region. In the first | 
epoch commerce was organized on the basis of river traffic—the 
Mississippi. St. Louis and the other river towns, including St. Paul, 
dominated the whole region as far north as Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Then came the railway. This was the second epoch. Chicago be- 
came the dominant commercial center. Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and' Omaha gained in importance at the expense of St. EQUIS and 
St. Paul. 

The third epoch is that of the automobile. The effect of motor 
transport has been to hasten the devolution of the metropolitan cen- 
ter and to change completely the character and function of the 
smaller city. How long the present tendencies will continue, it is yet 
too early to say. So far the total effect has been to take the farmer 
out of his previous isolation, to bring him into closer contact with 
urban life, and to make him, to an extent he has not been before, a 
citizen of the world. 

One interesting fact I should just mention in conclusion. As 
means of transportation have multiplied; as the cities have been 
emancipated from dependence, first, upon the river, and second, 
upon the railroad; as automobiles have made it possible to move 
freely in every direction: trade areas and hinterlands of cities have 
tended to assume a more compact, symmetrical, and radial form and 
every urban center has come into more complete possession of the 
area and the region that it dominates. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE DATA AND THEIR USE 
JOHN CANDLER COBB 


: ABSTRACT 


Dialectics relates to th» process of reasoning from probabilities and observed in- 
dications. The scientific method reasons from meticulously stated dzta presented so 
that another mind can analyze and evaluate the accuracy, force, ard effect of each 
datum. The dialectic method precedes the scientific. The dialectic method is neces- 
sary in the treatment oi problems that must be acted upon but which have not 
been conclusively analyzed by scientific methods. This method does not add to the 
fund of human knowledge. Àn example of the dialectic method is the report on 
“Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence" made in Illinois. The scier-ific analysis of 
social science phenomena includes four methods: statistical, case study, observation, 
and experimentation. There are no “statistical data": a datum is a fact or assump- 
tion; statistics, classificatior and presentation. A case study may be classed as ex- 
periment which, if properly controlled, would produce dependable results. It is nec- 
essary that the cases should be clearly stated and the technique of study standard- 
ized. Experiment is actually going on when laws are enzcted, police regulations 
made, or changes in institutions attempted. The Illinois parole report is dealing 
with an experiment and suggests other experimental changes. History is the great 
experimental laboratory of social science, Experiments are there if we could see 
them. The most interesting and difficult problem confronting social science is the 
quantitative statement of psychological data. Important work is going on in the 
Harvard Medical School, the community studies in Chicago, and under Adler in - 
Chicago and Healy in Boston. The scientific approach to the problems of social 
science.aims to make of ita clearly-defined, effective, vital science. It is seeking for 
knowledge of problems rather than solutions. 


“The social sciences, like the natural sciences, proceed upon the one great 
premise that the intricate flux of events can in some way be explained." : As 
"anyone who reflects upon the troubles and problems of :he civilised world to- 
day must realise that questions are constantly put to economic science to which 
no clear answer, and sometimes no answer at all, is being given,” it is the mani- 
fest province of social science, not merely to discuss, but to undertake the so- 
lution of these problems. 

The scientific solution of a problem is accomplished by logical reasoning 
based on data which state tae factors contained in the phenomenon under con- 
sideration. “Reasoning is always the same, whether in sciences that study 
living beings or in those concerned with inorganic bodies. But each kind of 
science presents different phenomena and complexities, and difficulties of in- 
vestigation peculiarly its own.” Therefore social science must hzve methods 
of investigation and technique which will develop knowledge of the factors con- ' 
tained in its phenomena. 

The soundness of conclusions reached will depend on the accuracy and 
completeness of the data used in consideration. As “knowledge will grow by: 
accretion as it grows in the natural sciences, rather than by the excogitation of 
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new systems,” the necessary data must be developed “by means of those pa- 
tient and methodical inquiries which we call research,” 


. The restating of this, the conclusion of an article on the signifi- 
cance and use of data published in the Economic Journal, is for the 
purpose of emphasizing in the sociological field whatever of interest 
and value it may contain. These problems are perhaps even more 
complex and intricate in sociology than in economics. ` 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the use of data along 
the lines indicated in the following paragraph quoted from the same : 
article: - | 

A detailed study of the different types of data and methods of their quan- 
titative statement would be sufficiently extensive to justify a separate inquiry. 
I will therefore merely say that quar titative data have teen developed, in vary- 
ing degrees, by the statistical metacd, the case study method, observation and 
experimentation; and further, that experimentation in many social science phe- 
nomena, and the complexities of quantitative statement of psychological fac- 
tors, are most in need of study. 


In this discussion the terms “qualitative data” and "quantitative 
data" are used as defined in the before-mentioned article, also the 
distinction there made between the philosophical or “dialectic meth- 
od" and the "scientific method." As this latter distinction is of 
great importance in presenting my arguments, I will indicate its 
bearings. 

In drawing a distinction between the philosophical method and 
the scientific method of treating a problem, there appeared to be 
confusion arising from the fact that the word "philosophy" as gen- 
„erally used is so broad and all inclusive that its use seemed to lead 
to indefiniteness. The term “metaphysical” is open to the same ob- 
jection to a lesser degree but has the added objection that it has a 
special significance not germane. Dialectics, as used by Aristotle, 
Plato, and Kant, seems to be clearly defined as that branch of phi- 
losophy which relates to the process of reasoning from probabilities 
and observed indications and seems to exactly fit the. distinction 
drawn. 


*John Candler Cobb, “The Significance and Use of Data in the Social Sci- 
ences," Economic Journal, London, March, 1928. (This concluding statement large- 
ly consists of quotations from eminent students of the subject whose work is dis- 
cussed and quoted in the article and focused in the conclusion.) 
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The scientific method is the process of reasoning from meticu- 
lously stated data (either the result of personal research or specifi- 
cally stated from the work of others) presented in such form that 
another mind can analyze and evaluate the accuracy, force, and ef- 
fect of each datum used. This seems to give a clear distinction 
which can be applied to any finding presented in the social sciences. 

The dialectic method must precede the scientific method, as a 
problem must necessarily be observed and indicated before it can 
be scientifically attacked. The conclusion reached by the dialectic 
method depends largely upon the judgment and ability of the mind 
presenting it, and the finding contains the elements of a dictum. 
The scientific method bases its conclusions on the strength and ac- 
curacy of the data presented and is in essence a challenge to others 
to accept, refute, or amend the finding. It consists of a constant and 
persistent analyzing of data and the application oi each amended 
or corrected form. The dialectic method is an absolute necessity in 
the treatment of problems that must be acted upon and which have 
not been conclusively analyzed by scientific methods. 

The dialectic method is contemporaneously of great impor- 
tance and interest but does not add to the fund of human knowl- 
edge. Naturally in the early stages of development of the social 
sciences the work done is necessarily largely dialectic; this appears 
to be especially true of sociology. To indicate the nature of the 
distinction drawn, I suggest a comparison of the dialectic methods 
of Plato, Spencer, and Comte with the scientific methods of Pas- 
teur, Bernard, and Einstein. 

In the large number of important and valuable books and pa- 
pers that have been written during the last decade bearing on the 
scientific development of the social sciences, there constantly ap- 
pear two trends of thought that seem to lead to confusion. 

First, the tendency to discuss what sciences are social sciences. 
That is, whether or not anthropology, psychology, hygiene, etc., 
should be classed as social sciences. 

A science must be objectively stated. It consists oi a certain 
class or type of phenomena, and any science which is useful in con- 
sidering a social science problem becomes for that occasion and 
purpose a part of social science. One does not speak of astronomy 
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as consisting of chemistry, physics, geology, eic. One speaks of a 
certain problem as being astronomical and in working on its solu- 
tion one uses any science that helps. To attempt to define social 
science by making a list of the sciences which compose it, without 
first objectively defining it and its content, would seem to be a pe- 
culiarly hopeless task. | 

The second tendency is the attempt to "synthesize" scientific 
methods with "traditional economics" based on philosophy. The 
dialectic method and the scientific method can and should co-op- 
erate. They can be co-ordinated but not synthesized. There is no 
conflict between the two methods, both are endeavoring to reach 
the same end; but the attempt to put them in the same path on the 
way leads to constant confusion and trouble. 

Lf we start with the premise that there are two distinct methods 
of approach to the problems of social science, the dialectic and the 
scientific, the whole question becomes immediately clarified and 
simplified. 

As an example of the dialectic method, showing its significance, 
value, and importance, I will briefly discuss the recent report on 
"Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence’ made in Illinois. This is 
the report of a committee consisting of three men of high standing, 
large experience, and technical training, on a problem requiring ac- 
tion and of great public importance. In the absence of conclusively 
established data the committee has ably and wisely considered the 
problem on the basis of “probabilities” and “observed indications.” 

The report contains a very full and carefully studied history of 
the whole subject of paroles and parole laws, and a description of 
the methods of administration. It presents the hopeful evidences 
of good results and treats the weaknesses of the methods and sys- 
tems with interesting force, for instance, the severe arraignment 
made of the pernicious effect of political favoritism in appoint- 
ments, of the bargaining with criminals and promising of paroles 
before sentence by the judiciary and state’s attorneys, the frequent 
reference in the report to the carelessness and neglect of the courts 
and institutions to keep proper and intelligent records, and in the 


*The Workings of the Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole System in 
Illinois, a report to the Parole Board of Illinois, 1928. 
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preparation of data for the use of the Parole Board in the consid- 
eration of cases. The attitude of the committee is indicated by the 
following statement of Judze Bruce on page 57: 

On being asked what she thought of the experiment of prohibition in 
America, a distinguished English woman recently answered that she did not 
know because as far as she had been able to learn, the system had never been 
satisfactorily administered or tried, and the same thing is true of the parole 
system in America. 


Also in the concluding paragraph of the report the committee states 
that “parole has not yet hac a fair trial in Illinois or elsewhere.” 

The finding of the committee is that in the judgment of the 
members of the coramittee the parole system has merit and should 
be continued. It recommencs that the test be conducted under care- 
fully controlled conditions on a scientific basis with accurately as- 
certained statistics and data. | 

The section of the repcrt written by Professor Burgess is of 
special significance. He has had great experience in sociological re- 
search and clearly understends the distinction between dialectic 
methods and scientific methods. | 

On page 215 he states, . 

The Committee realized thai an adequate answer would require an inten- 
sive study of a large number of cuses. . . ... A survey on this large scale was 
not practicable in the time and with the funds at the disposal of the Com- 


mittee. Since this intensive study was not feasible, the Committee undertook 
an extensive survey. .... 


Notwithstanding this handicap and the further fact that much of 
the data he uses is based on carelessly kept and incomplete records, 
he presents a consideration of the problem by scientific methods 
. using quantitatively stated data, the best at hand but avowedly un- 
satisfactory. | 

Professor Burgess closes ais study with the question, “Is it pos- 
sible to apply scientific methods to predicting the behavior of the 
prisoner when released upon parole?" and then writes a chapter 
under the heading “Can Scientific Methods Be Applied to Parole 
Administration," with the cor clusion that they can. 

His study as presented may not be entirely convincing on the 
problem of paroles, as much of his data may well be questioned, but 
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it is all quantitatively stated in form for substantiation or correc- 
tion, and his evident intention was to submit an example of what 
may be accomplished by scientific methods rather than a. conclu- 
sive proof of the problem. He has “blazed a trail” that may well 
lead to important results. 

The report as a whole is a typical example of the treatment by 
dialectic methods of a question requiring action but which lacks es- 
tablished data. It is interestingly full, and the finding that the 
problem is worthy of further experiment is well supported and con- 
servatively presented. The report is especially adepted to my ar- 
gument as it emphasizes the necessity and points the way to the 
further consideration of the problem by scientific methods and in- 
dicates confidence that results will be secured. 

In discussing the different types of data used in the scientific 
analysis of social-science phenomena, I have mentioned four meth- 
ods of approach—statistical, case study, observation, and experi- 
mentation. This is not intended as a division into four distinct 
classes, but merely as a list of four agencies commonly used, often 
in conjunction, in the creation of quantitative data for use in the 
consideration of social-science problems. That they are often used 
in conjunction is especiallv true of statistics, which will first be 
considered. 

_ The use of statistics is very general in the preparation and crea- 
tion of most types of sociological quantitative data, so much so that 
there is a tendency to consider the terms synonymous, and we often 
hear the statement "quantitative, that is to say, statistical data." 
As a matter of fact, “statistical data" is an incomplete term; it 
lacks a necessary element oi definition. À datum is a fact or as- 
sumption used in the consideration of a problem. Statistics is not a 
fact, it is the science of collection, classification, and presentation 
of facts. It is an agency used to collect facts and shape them into 
data for use in the consideration of a problem. The data are not 
statistical data, they are divorce data or epilepsy data, statistically 
collected and stated. 
— . . Statistics is a tool, an implement used in the making of data, 
and, like the razor, is a good tool if made of gocd steel and well 
honed. The razor does not give the shave: the result is dependent 
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on the skill and care of the hand that guides it. Ancther similarity 
between statistics and the razor is the fact that in shaving, even a 
slight lack of skill or a little carelessness is likely to give a trouble- 
some gash, and for much of the time in the operation one is working 
where a deviation of even one inch means cutting one's throat. 

An example may be taken from the parole report already dis- 
cussed. The data there used are avowedly incomplete and inexact; 
for instance, the statistics relating to paroled prisoners after dis- 
charge admittedly cover a too brief period of observation, lack com- 
pleteness, and need standardization. Also there should be noted the 
careless preparation and lack of standardization of the statistics 
from different institutions and boards, to which may be added as 
an important factor the often manifest desire of careless institu- 
tions and boards “to make a good showing.” Would a conclusive 
analysis of such factors applied to the finding prove up a deviation 
of 4 per cent or 40 per cent in results? If 4 per cent, it is a not par- 
ticularly serious slash of the razor; if 40 per cent, it is suicidal. We 
want to know. Professor Burgess has indicated a system for scien- 
tific study which gives great promise; but until these data are 
worked out conclusively, we must continue doing ths best we can 
with dialectic findings. | 

I have discussed statistics at some length, and perhaps rather 
technically, because the science of statistics is probably the most 
important agency we have for the production of sociological quan- 
titative data, and its use requires a very highly developed tech- 
nique, careful exactness of statement, and clearly defined termi- 
nology. I also wish to defend the science of statistics against the 
frequent charges by the unthinking or disappointed, that statistics 
are often misleading and unreliable. Statistics is a dependable tool 
and if properly used produces reliable results. If certain findings 
áre inconclusive and indefinite, don't complain of the tool, blame 
the hand that guided it—even if your own. 

The consideration of the case-study method is logically placed 
between the discussion of statistics and of experimentation, as its 
development and use is closely interallied with each. In fact, a case 
study may be classed as an experiment which if properly controlled, 
and every factor given due weight, would produce as dependable 
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results as an experiment in the natural sciences. But in many, if 
not in most, sociological case studies this control and complete 
statement of all factors has been found so complex and baffling that 
results have been disappointing. This can presumably be overcome 
to a large extent by careful research and the development of a tech- 
nique. But as we are constantly encountering psychological factors 
not yet understood, it is evident that the case-study method can 
never come fully into its own until the science of psychology is 
much more highly developed. _ 

In the meantime a very interesting attempt is being made to 
control the undetermined factors by the statistical method and 
mass data, with promise of dependable results. This method of 
control is based on the fact that any phenomenon which can be 
shown to exist or occur in a sufficient number of cases can be stated 
and used as dependable knowledge. Of course “a sufficient number 
of cases" is an elastic term and is not a definite fact, but its de- 
pendability is based on the fact that the application of the “deadly 
law of averages" is proof. 'The number of cases necessary to con- 
stitute an “average” will vary materially and depend upon the com- 
plexities and relative importance of the undetermined factors. When 
the number of stated cases is sufficiently large to be scheduled for 
statistical computation and for the application of the theory of 
errors, the results may be used as quantitative data, bearing in mind 
that the scientific method requires the constant checking of data. 
By the addition of more cases the average is gradually strengthened 
and the margin of error slowly but surely reduced. Probably the 
best example that can be cited to indicate this point is the vital sta- 
tistics of the life insurance companies. We there find a study con- 
ducted over a long series of.years with great thoroughness, which 
has reached a stage where the deviations from the “deadly aver- 
age" have become so infinitely small that the result is knowledge. 

In the case-study method, it is of course necessary that the cases 
. Should be clearly stated and the technique and system of study 
standardized. Without this it is impossible to reach dependable 
conclusions. This statement would seem almost superfluous were 
it not evident that the demand from those who desire to discuss and 
argue from case studies far exceeds the supply of well-established 
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case-study data, with result that much of the reasoning, and de- 
velopment of new ideas, is based on “half-baked” data, with often 
lamentable findings. If a large percentage oi the time and energy 
devoted to such reasoning and discussion could be diverted to in- 
tensive research and the production of soundly established data, 
the balance between supply and demand would presumably be bet- 
ter adjusted. — | | 
. Exceptions must be made to this general criticism of case-study 
methods, as some of the work is being done with great care and . 
ability, for instance, the juvenile-behavior case studies of Adler in 
Chicago and Healy and Bronner in Boston. Their work has ex- 
tended over a long period, and their systems and methods are high- 
ly perfected and standardized, with result that much of their work 
. is approaching the "deadly average" stage and certain of their find- 
ings may well be stated as knowledge. It is interesting to note the 
high development of case-study research in certain fields while 
` many important phenomena are being crudely handled or neglected. 

As all quantitative data obtainable by observation are governed 
by the same underlying principles here discussed under.case studies 
and experimentation, it is unnecessary to separately consider ob- 
servation. 

Experimentation is mentioned as being in especial need of 
study, but it is a rather hopeless task to attempt to give any real 
consideration of the subject in two or three pages of a broadly gen- 
eralized paper. The most that can be done is to indicate a few 
points with the hope that thev may lead to further discussion and 
consideration. 

Of course in sociological experimentation we are dealing with 
the welfare and happiness, even the lives, of human beings, and the 
ethical side of the question is very much in evidence. We all have 
(except when under the influence of passion or avarice) a natural 
dread of taking action that may seriously and harmfully affect the 
lives of others. The tendency of this feeling of dread is to make us 
desire to know before we act, and the emotional result is to make us 
feel we know before we do know and act with the confidence of 
. knowledge, when our real basis is simply indefinite conviction and 
belief. The dread engendered by the idea of experimenting with hu- 
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man beings tends to highly develop the emotional in the considera-. 
tion of sociological problems, greatly hampers the conducting of 
sociological experimentation, and adds to s difficulty of stating 
and controlling experiments. 

As a matter of fact we are experimenting all the time. Sübstän: 
tially every law.that is enacted, every police regulation made, every 
change in an educational system, is an experiment which affects the 
lives of a greater or less number of human beings either beneficially 
or harmfully, and in a large proportion of cases the act affects some 
beneficially and others harmfully. 

This condition exists and must continue to exist 1f we are to 
continue our greatest of all experiments, the experiment of civiliza- 
tion. And this we must continue or return to the individualistic 
condition of the oyster—even the beasts of the forest and the birds 
of the air are engaged in a co-operative co-ordinated effort to make 
their conditions of life safer and better. 

If our civilization is to progress, we must try experiments: If 
this is a fact, let us admit it and undertake “he experiments in a 
carefully considered and orderly manner. 

The first question to decide is that an experiment should be 
tried. As our civilization is based on co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion, and the governing force is the rule of the majority, the decision 
should be reached, as it ordinarily is, by the enactment of a law or 
otherwise expressed consensus of opinion.. The approach to this 
should be through dialectic consideration and discussion based on 
observed indications and probabilities, conducted with due regard 
to the fact that society is a very highly organized machine with in- 
terdependable parts. This makes necessary great care that some 
apparently obviously good act does not do something else, some- 

where else, and result in more harm than good. 

When an experiment is decided on, it should be presented as 
an experiment, considered as an experiment, controlled as an ex- 
periment, and watched as an experiment. | 

The development of a technique for an experiment requires 
great care and is in itself possibly a field for experimentation. The 
geld is very new and we must admit that the complexities of segre- 
gating and controlling an experiment are much greater than in phys- 
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ics or chemistry. It may be even as great as in medicine, where, for 
instance, the testing of the effect of a certain drug, say digitalis on 
heart function, would be intricately eee by digestive, nerv- 
ous, and circulatory conditicns. 

To exemplify the workings of a sociological experiment I will 
again turn to the Illinois parole report, which is typical of a very 
large number of experiments being made, and is a: hand without 
further description. It was initiated by the enactment of a law. 

^ We have here an experiment which I, for one, am willing to ac- 
‘cept as desirable, with the qualification that it was apparently en- 
tered upon without due attention to its statement and technique 
and without due safeguard against unnecessarily interfering. with 
existing conditions. It was started with the support of many who 
knew? it was good and the opposition of others who knew? it would 
disturb and upset the discipline and contro! necessary to the con- 
duct of our criminal system. If we may judge by the report, an 
analysis of the years of experiment seems to prove that no knowl- 
edge exists even today; indications and evidence, yes, but not 
knowledge. 'The committee recommends the experiment be contin- 
ued with new methods and a revised technique, and indicates the 
confident hope that in the course of a few years we will begin to 
have knowledge. In the meantime the lives of thousands of human 
beings are being affected who knows how? Our only consolation is 
that pre-existing conditions seemed so bad that we may have been 
wise in taking a chance. 

A discussion of sociological experimentation would not be com- 
plete without reference to history. History is the great experiment 
laboratory of social science. The experiments are tzere if we can 
only interpret them. History per se is a record of events and cannot 
properly be classed as a science, but the consideration of the events 
of history, their analysis and statement as data for use in the con- 
sideration of problems, is a very complex and intricate science. The 
pessimist claims that the events are so complex and the evidence 
and factors usually so blind that little of definite scientific value 
can be obtained. The facts are that much of great value and impor- 
tance has been developed and that the surface of tke possibilities 
has barely been scratched. Anthropology seems to have achieved a 
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. greater measure of success than has been developed, for instance, 
in contemporaneous or recent social history, possibly because an- 
thropology has a better perspective and is less confused by unmeas- 
ured psychological factors. The studies of economic history and 
the history of jurisprudence are also developing information and 
knowledge of the highest value. 

Probably the most interesting and difficult problem confront- 
ing social science is the quantitative statement of psychological 
. data, which is a necessity in the scientific study of many social phe- 
nomena. Very little work has been done in this field and, as is usu- 
ally the case in regard to the untried and the unknown, there are 
many who hold that sentiments and emotions, and their force and 
effect, cannot be measured and stated. Of course this is a mere 
expression of opinion and is harmless, except in so far as it may - 
discourage effort, but it is interesting to note how many men, and 
good men too, are willing to state an opinion as a fact. On the other 
hand, we have such examples as the experimental research at the 
Harvard Medical School, where the investigators have reached the 
conclusion that in order to understand brain reactions and emo- 
tions under abnormal conditions they must be able to understand 
. and state them under normal conditions, in form for comparison 
. With and measurement of the abnormal. They are studying the 
problem of stating and measuring normal behavior in the manner 
. characteristic of such laboratories, without saying much about it 
and very probably without even considering what degree of suc- 
cess may be expected. It has proved dangerous in the past to pre- 
dict that such work “won’t get anywhere." 

Another interesting study, which is an entirely different ap- 
proach, but equally significant, is the work done at the University 
of Chicago on community districts. They have there stated and de- 
scribed the social and economic conditions where they found 44 
per cent of juvenile delinquency in slum districts, dropping to ro 
per cent, 5 per cent, and a fraction of x per cent in districts with 
more favorable conditions. It is merely a question of care in 
method of statement to convert this information into quantitatively 
stated data. If the effect of social and economic conditions on - 
behavior can be measured, it can be quantitatively stated. | 
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The work of Adler in Chicago and Healy and Eronner in Bos- 
ton, previously referred to, has also produced a psycho- 
logical data susceptible to similar treatment. 

The science of psychology, viewed from the outside, seems to 
bé in a diffuse and indefinite condition, possibly natural to the 
formative period, and appears to lack clear understanding and 
statement of objectives and methods. It may be some time before 
psychology will give social science all the quantitative psychological 
data it needs, but it is getting some and there are clear evidences 
which promise more. Discussion of the probabilities of results may 
bean amusing form of dissipation but has no value, and statements 
which predict limited possibilities may be safe from old men likely 
to die before they are proved wrong; but the young men had better 
be careful. I will confine myself to the conservative statement that 
we need all the data we can get as fast as we can get it. 

The scientific method of approach to the problems of social sci- 
ence aims to make of social science a clearly defined, effective, vital 
sciencé. This can be accomplished only bv patient, painstaking 
research applied to clearing up, one at a time, the difficulties and 
complexities which confront its purpose. It is not especially con- 
cerned to produce tomorrow some sort of basis for action on the 
: problem of today; that is another field. It is seeking for knowledge 
of problems rather than for solutions. 

Naturally the study here presented may well not especially ap- 
peal to the dialectician, for it is not specifically addressed to him. 
It is addressed to the disciples of Pasteur, Bernard, and Einstein 
rather than to the disciples of Plato, Spencer, and Comte. 
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Edward Cary Hayes was born of old New England stock and 
was reared in an old-fashioned New England home. The early in- 
fluences of his life directed him toward theology and the ministry. 
After a short career as a pastor, he began graduate work in phi- 
losophy in the University of Chicago but by the influence of Profes- 
sor A. W. Small was turned in the direction of sociology when he 
was thirty-two years of age. Thus, like many other sociologists he 
came into his life's work after an experience in the ministry and 
when of almost middle age. 

He was born in Lewiston, Maine, in 1868. His father was a 
professor in Bates College and his mother was influential in the or- 
ganization and development of several social welfare agencies in 
 Lewiston, Maine. When six years of age he went with his parents 
to Germany for a year and at that time secured a basic training in 
the German language which was of great value to him later. He 
was graduated from Bates College in 1887, was a student in Cobb 
Divinity School from 1888 to 1892, and a pastor in Augusta, Maine, 
from 1893 to 1896. Then he began to feel that he was out of har- 
mony with the beliefs of many church members, and that he must 
change his career. He was a teacher and dean in Keuka College 
from 1897 to 1899. Then he went to the University of Chicago for 
a year of graduate work in philosophy where he fell under the in- 
fluence of Professors Dewey and Tufts. During this year Proféssor 
A. W. Small invited him into the sociology office and said to him, 
“I have had you on my conscience ever since you were here (in 
Cobb Divinity School) six years ago. I believe you are one of the 
men who can help to create the science of sociology." Though he 
was nearer to completion of graduate work in philosophy than in 
-` *Many of the facts regarding the life and work of Professor Hayes are taken 

from a manuscript prepared by Professor Hayes for the forthcoming History of So- 


ciology in the United States by L. L. Bernard. Professor Bernard has kindly per- 
mitted me to consult and use this statement, 
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any other field, he decided, in consultation with Professor Small, 
to spend a year in the University of Berlin and then return for an 
additional year in sociology in the University of Chicago. During 
the year 1900-1901: he was in the University of Berlin, where he 
` came under the influence of Simmel, Vierkandt, Schmoller, Wag- 
ner, and Paulsen. He returned to the University oi Chicago the 
next year and was granted the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1902, with a dissertation entitled “The Sociologist's Object of At- - 
tention." 

From 1902.to 1907 he was professor of sociology and economics 
in Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Wade McMillan, who 
was a student in Miami at the time Professor Hayes was teaching 
there, writes in a letter as follows: 


It is twenty-three years since Dr. Hayes left Miami University and yet if 
you ask any student who was a member of his class what remains as the most , 
vivid memory of his college life his answer will be “Dr. Hayes and his ideas." 
To the boys and girls of that period who had any apprecietion whatever, the 
magnetic personality, the inspirational quality of the man so wrought upon 
them that they become what nowadays we call “fans.” It is trite to say that 
the great teacher is born, not made, that he is as real as the creative artist, and 
that for one such personality that vivifies the academic world there are a thou- 
sand painstaking conscientious pundits whose erudition hangs like a dense and 
disconcerting cloud above the heads of the students entrusted to them. But 
even among the inspired ones there are few so variously gifted as Dr. Hayes. 


In 1907 Professor Hayes became professor of sociology and 
' head of the department of sociology in the University of Illinois. 
‘The department of economics in Illinois had oifered courses in so- 
ciology from 1893 to 1907, and in 1894-95 developed an ambitious 
program for graduate work in sociology. But aside from two 
courses given somewhat regularly and a few others given intermit- 
tently in the department of economics no sociology was taught in 
the University of Illinois until Professor Hayes became head of the 
department of sociology. This new department was met by con- 
temptuous opposition on the part of many members of the faculty, 
but in spite of the opposition the department grew steadily, until in 
1928 seven men were employed in sociology and the registratión 
was more than 2,000 a year. 

In addition to his. regular teaching work Piotesor Hayes 
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taught in summer sessions in Harvard, Columbia, the University 
of Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, and the University of 
Colorado. 

Professor Hayes has had an insertas place in the American 
sociological movement. He was present at the meeting in Decem- ` 
ber, 1905, in which the American Sociological Society was started, 
and thus became a charter member of the society. His name ap- 
pears frequently in the proceedings of the society from Volume I 
until the time of his death. He was a member of the Committee of 
Ten appointed by the American Sociological Society to outline the 
subject-matter of the fundamental course in sociology.” He was 
appointed to represent the American Sociological Society on the 
Joint Commission on Presentation of Social Studies in the Schools? 
He was second vice-president of the society for 1919, first vice- 
president for 1920, and president for 1921. He stated that as presi- 
dent he was responsible for the three following modifications in the 
work and organization of the society: first, a division of the pro- 
gram into sections: social evolution, biographical factors; and 
psychic factors; second, the appointment of a committee to take 
charge of each subdivision of the program; third, round tables as 
a part of the program.* He was secretary of the Social Psychology 
Section of the World's Congress of Science in the St. Louis Exposi- - 
tion in 1904. He was advisory editor of the American Journal of 
Sociology, and co-operating editor of the Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy. He was editor of the Lippincott series in sociology, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1922. He was a member of the Ger- 
man Sociological Society, a member of the Institut Internationale 
de Sociologie (Paris), and a member and former vice-president of 
the Instituto Internazionale di Sociologia ( Rome).: 

Professor Hayes's sociological productions in the form of books 
and articles are numerous. These do not constitute research in the 
sense of the discovery or measurement of concrete facts. Rather 
his sociological works consist of interpretation and organization of 
facts that are fairly well'known to all students of social conditions. 

* Publications of the American Sociological Societ y, VI Ten 40-56. 

Ibid., XVIL (1922), 217~24. 

! Ibid., XVI (1921), 257-58. 
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Wher he began his career in sociology he was confronted with the 
. theory of the social organism and with Spencer's laissez faire phi- 
losophy. His doctor's dissertation on “The Sociolegist’s Object of 
Attention” (which appeared in somewhat altered form in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vols. X-XII under the title “Sociological 
Construction Lines") was the basis of his system of sociology. 
His later sociological writings were largely an elabcration and am- 
plification of the thesis there set forth. With modifications made 
during the course cf his life the essential elements in that system of 
thought are as follows: First, the sociologist’s proper object of at- 
. tention is the social process. Professor Small who wrote much re- 
garding the social process gives to Professor Hayes the credit of 
being the first to formulate the concept of the social process. This 
social process is made up of interrelated social activities and it is to 
these recurrent and related social activities that the sociologist 
should direct his attention rather than to the social organism, the 
group, or the person. Second, the phenomena that the sociologist 
must take into account are of two types: problem phenomena and 
conditioning phenomena. The problem phenomena are the social 
activities and are the phenomena that the sociologist should at- 
tempt to explain. The conditioning phenomena are those which 
the sociologist attempts to use in his explanation of social activities. 
Social activities can be explained only in terms of the phenomena 
that condition them. Consequently Professor Hayes argued from 
the time of his first writing to his last that-sociology must be a 
synthesis of the knowledge of all the conditions in which social ac- 
tivities occur. These conditions, however, should not be regarded 
as "forces." They are rather the geographic, technic, psycho-phys- 
. ical, and social conditions in reference to which sccial activities 
take place. Moreover, he argued that the social conditions are in 
the nature of relations, and he outlined social relations as follows: 
suggestion, sympathetic radiation, imitation, inducement, deter- 
rence, accommodation, corroboration, emulation, dorination-sub- 
ordination, competition, conflict, co-operation, and organization. 
Third, these social activities are essentially psychic. Professor 
Hayes declared in a meeting of the American Sociology Society in 
1912, “I believe that I was the first member of this society to de- 
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clare without needless CUu canons that social phenoniehg: ‘are 

psvchic.”* He admits that as long as psychic activities are con- 
cealed or take place in individuals in complete isolation they. are’. 
not object-matter of sociology, but argues that it is the psychic 

aspect of activities that is most important because that is the part 

in which the values lie, and that is the part that must be explained 
and controlled. Fourth, the purpose and essential part of sociology 
is ethics. In his Introduction to the Study of Sociology he stated, 

“Sociology aims at nothing less than the transfer of ethics from the 
domain of speculative philosophy to the domain of objective sci- 
ence.” Other sciences may take over everything else that sociology 
has been doing but this ethical task, calling for a synthesis of all 
other knowledge regarding social activities, will always remain for 
some group of scientists. Good is an.experience; people experience 
good just as they experience red. It is the function of sociology to 
explain this experience in terms of conditions. To those opponents 
who maintain that science has nothing to do with values Professor 
Hayes makes the rebuttal that science is necessarily concerned with 
values; it must evaluate techniques of investigation .and it must 
evaluate facts for the purpose of arriving at generalizations. The 
process of drawing inferences from concrete facts is no different 
when the generalization has to do with ethical values from when 

it has to do with other values. Consequently an evaluation designed 
to determine the best policy is no more improper in science than an 

inference to determine the best scientific law. 

These fundamental propositions are contained principally in. 
his Introduction to the Study of Sociology and his Sociology and 
Ethics. His Introduction to the Study of Sociology was for a decade 
after its publication in 1915 one.of the principal texts in sociology in 
this country. At the time of his death Professor Hayes was work- 
ing-on a revision of this text. 

Professor Hayes took great interest and an active part in adi 
welfare agencies in his community and state. He organized the 
Family Welfare Society of Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, and was . 
a member of the board of directors of that society from the time of 
its organization until his death. Largely through the efforts of Pro- 


5 Publications of the American Sociological Society, VII (1912) „65—68. 
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fessor Hayes a community chest was organized in those cities and 

.he became the first president of that organization. .He was a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the Illinois State Department of 
Public Welfare in 1917-18, and was president of the Illinois State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections in 1910-11. 

His family was an example of a highly unified and completely. 
democratic grou». Probably no finer family relatiorship can be dis- 
covered in mode=n society than was exempliüed in the home of Pro- 
fessor Hayes. Because of his cordial hospitality outsiders frequent- 
ly had the opportunity to see and enjoy that family life. The most 
striking thing about the personality of Professor Hayes was his 
energy and vigcr. He took pride in the advice given him by an 
athletic trainer, that his reactions were so quick and his co-ordina- 
tion so good that he should have been a prize-fighter. At the age of 
sixty he was as strong and active as most men of thirty. This vigor 
was as apparent in his thinking as in his overt behavior. And with 
this vigor went a broad cultural interest in the selection of values 
upon which to exercise his energy. He was reared in an academic 
environment and spent most of his life in that environment, The 
result was a keen appreciation of others and a taste in conversation 
and behavior thet exemplified the culture oi that group. 

The accompanying bibliography: contains the more important 

-of his writings. It is not intended to be complete; in fact, it con- 
-tains less than half the titles in his complete bibliography. 
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INTERVIEWING FOR LIFE-HISTORY MATERIAL 
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. Rockford, Illinois 


ABSTRACT 


The interview, as a method of obtaining life-history material, stands midway 
between the uncontrolled diary or autobiography and the formal rating scale or test. 
Interviewing varies according to the purpose for which data are sought and accord- 
ing to the philosophy of the interviewer: thus the psychoanalyst seeks different in- 
formation from that sought by the sociologist. A survey of methods used by numer- 
ous investigators shows that there is considerable uniformity in the practice of holding 
interviews in private, in a quiet place, preferably an office. There is a great variety 
of opinion concerning desirable qualities and attitudes of a good interviewer: respect 
for the interviewee, helpfulness, non-critical, impersonal, and svmpathetic attitudes 
are most frequently mentioned. Methods of handling the interview include tech- 
niques for controlling the interview, the comfort of the interviewee, making friendly 
contacts, giving the interviewee confidence, securing spontaneous response, and so on. 
Printed schedules may ke found for complete life-histories and for securing life- 
history material on special types of experiences. On some phases of life-history in- 
vestigations little data can be iound, notably on methods of analyzing the life-history 
material after it is obtained. 


Although little systematic study has been given to methods of secur- 
ing life-histories, many brief reports of methods used are appended to 
published studies. Recently, social workers, becoming conscious of prob- 
lems involved in interviewing clients, have worked as individuals or as 
committees to analyze processes of interviewing. Clinics have published 
outlines for making case-studies. 

From many of these published sources information has been col- » 
lected, particularly with reference to securing life-history material through 
interviewing, and at least partially analyzed with reference to conditions 
of the interview, qualities of interviewers, techniques for handling the in- 
terview, methods of recording, items to be included in the complete life- 
history, and a catalogue of schedules for securing various types of data. 
This analysis with the bibliography of sources is presented here.* 

* The following periodicals were examined from 1920 to date for relevant ma- 
terial: Family, Sociology and Social Research (previously called Studies in Sociolo- 
gy, and Journal of Applied Sociology), Journal of Personnel Research (first issue in 
1922), Mental Hygiene, publications of the National Conference of Social Work, So- 
cial Forces (previously called Journcl of Social Forces, fizst issue m 1922), Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. In addition monographic studies and books on method 
were examined. Only occasionally has material been drawn from books or periodi- 
cals published prior to 1920. 
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By life-history is meant an account of the life of a person presented 
in such manner that the development of habits and attitudes may be 
traced. The term implies a complete account of all phases of life. Nev- 
ertheless, much life-history material is gathered which covers only par- 
ticular phases, e.g., play activities, sexual interests, vocational life. The 
genetic aspect is implied, however. Genuine life-history material presents 
the process by which habits and attitudes originate and develop. 

Interviewing is not the only method of securing life-bistory material. 
A classification of methods, running from the general to the specific, from 
the uncontrolled to the controlled, would include the following: personal 
letters; diaries; conversations; autobiographies; interviews planned to 
secure definite data or autobiographies written according to a specified 
plan; clinical examinations including physical examinations, tests, and . 
interviews; questionnaires, usually on one aspect of life; tests, such as 
the numerous attitude tests which are now appearing in print; rating 
scales. Interviewing lacks the element of control found in tests, which 
makes comparisons easy, but it has an advantage over tests in that it dis- 
covers the genetic development of attitudes. It has advantages over the 
written life-history, in that a promising lead may be followed up by the 
astute interviewer. Finally, the interviewer by use of his techniques for 
securing rapport may secure much supplementary information from per- - 
" sons who scarcely realize they are being interviewed. 

Life history materials are gathered for many purposes. These pur- 
poses have been listed and compared in brief for the following: physician, 
lawyer, priest, journalist, detective, social worker, psychiatrist, psycho- 
. analyst, research worker (8). To this list might be added interviews in 
vocational guidance. No adequate study has been made of the techniques 
used in these varying fields. While the chief interest of this article is in 
the interview and life-history for research purposes, there is recognition 
of the value to be gained from other types oi interviewing. 

Within the field of interviewing for research purposes, there is wide 
variation, depending upon the point of view of the interviewer and the 
particular physical, psychological, or sociological influences to which he 
traces the origin of human behavior. The genetic quality of the life-his- 
tory makes it impossible to avoid such a slant in the methods used. The 
interviewer is seeking the origins of behavior, and he seeks where he ex- 
pects to find. 

The anthropological apprcach to personal data is the most objective 
of any. A very thorough handbook (26) has been worked out which 
enables the inexperienced person to study preliterate groups and which 
might have suggestions for the sociologist. Life-histories of individuals 
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are not attempted. The individual is considered as the carrier of a par- 
ticular culture complex or as playing an official róle in the group, such as 
physician, religious or political leader. It is the usual which is sought, 
rather than the exceptional, in social and personal development; hence 
group rather than individual experiences and habits are studied. 

The sociological approach to the life-history emphasizes the effect of 
culture (folkways, mores, institutions) on the development of personal- 
ity. While physical and psychological data are not disregarded, the chief 
concern in gathering data and in making a case analysis lies in some cul- 
- tural factor, such as cultural conflict as a factor in delirquency (60) , or 
between husband and wife as a cause for domestic discord (44). 

The social psycaological approach is allied to the sociological. The 
. approach is made, however, rot through a study of the mores of groups, 
but through the attitudes, emotional sets, prejudices, rebellions, ambi- 
tions, cravings of the person (16, 18, 39, 50). Interest centers in the par- 
. ticular integration of attitudes and habits which forms a given personal- 
ity. There is an expectation, however, that the origin and the control of 
these attitudes and habits lies in the person's social relationships. 

"The social worker must believe in the flexibility of human nature and 
in her ability to change it. Hence, particularly in the pest, she has been 
interested in a practical, common-sense study of factors, Psychological 
and emotional factors have had less attention than physical factors and 
the more obvious social relationships (57, 61, 62). 

. Psychoanalysts view personality as the result of conflicting and 
often repressed drives or wishes, many of which are innate and appear 
regardless of social experiences or cultural patterns. Physical and psycho- 
logical examinations, study of folkways and mores, a direct appeal for 
the subject’s own story have less significance than an ina-rect approach. 
The psychoanalytic life-history Gevelops out of dreams, free associations, 
word associations, mannerisms, slips of tongue or pen (25, 27, 35, 51, 54, 
74). 

'The most thorougngoing plan for life-histories has been developed by 
the psychiatrist, particularly by the psychiatrist with sociological lean- 
ings. The older type 0 psychiatric examination wes concerned with trac- 
ing mental disorders in the family history, and with the mental, physical, 
and neurological examination oi the patient (74). The newer type does 
not minimize the possible importance of organic and physiological factors, 
but also examines in detail the habits and attitudes of the subject (4, 5, 
6, 15, 31, 52, 68). There is some attention to the social background that 
jäs developed these habits and attitudes; but ofter the sutj ect is viewed 
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more or less as an isolated individual, actuated by individual and per- 
haps innate, rather than social or socially conditioned, motives. 

There is in addition a large number of amateur or eclectic ap- 
proaches, which seek a wide and rather miscellaneous collection of facts, 
unrelated, however, to any specific philosophy o? human behavior which, 
in each of the types outlined in the foregoing, ties together the various’ 
items and opens the way to a systematic analysis. The development of a 
hypothesis of human conduct, of a possible underlying motive which may 
account for habits and attitudes or for their lack, seems necessary to a 
sound approach to securing life-histories. Without such a unifying hy- 
pothesis, the life-history interview or questionnaire tends to ramble and 
is difficult to analyze. Withit, the questions all have signiticance either in 
supporting or disproving the hypothesis. 


CONDITIONS OF THE INTERVIEW 


Of fifteen writers who make some statement regarding place and con- | 
ditions of interviewing, eleven specify that the interview should be held in 
private, with no one else present. Three specify quietness, and two, both 
psychiatrists working with children, that there should be few distractive: 
articles in the room. Only one of the fifteen, Shaw (60) had found it ad- 
visable to have a third person present, in this case a stenographer. Mr. 
Shaw has also used a family interview, in which each. member of the 
family stated his views, the whole being recorded by a stenographer. One 

sychoanalyst specified that the patient should be relaxed, passive, with 
the eyes closed. Rank has his clients lie down and relax completely, while 
he sits very quietly in the background.? 'T'wo writers mention making the 
subject comfortable, and one cautions against fatigue. Five writers, chief- 
ly psychiatrists, specify that the interview should be held in the office of 
the interviewer. Jessie Taft (66) is in favor of the office interview because - 
the office is removed from the practical situations in which the subject is 
involved; hence there is no need for pretense or alibis on the part of the 
subject. One social worker favors the home, while Miss Richmond (57) 
believed the interview should be held either in the office or home, “wher- 
ever the sense of strangeness may be worn away most quickly.” Read 
Bain (3) suggests turning chance conversations into revelations of life- 
history material, staging these disguised interviews wherever the subjects 
may be found. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be in favor of privacy, quietness, 
and the use of formal, office environment. It must be recognized, of 
course, that many of these statements come from psychiatrists, whose 
subjects are patients seeking aid; and that the sociologist, on the trail of 

* From a former client of Rank's. 
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some particular problem, may have to seek out his quarry and carry on 
the interview under more informal conditions. 


 QUALITIES AND ATTITUDES OF A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWER 


In order to simplify and shorten the statement, the qualities and 
attitudes necessarv for successful interviewing have been tabulated. 
Knowledge, poise, good appearence, prestige, an attitude of respect, im- 
personality, lack of emotion, and sympathy are some of the qualities most 
commonly found helpful. There is no very great uniiormity, however, 
since among thirty-eight investigators, nineteen is the largest number 
mentioning any ore quality. The traits mentioned tend for the most 
part to set the interviewer apart and beyond the interviewee in his self- 
control and resourcefulness. He is someone in whom the interviewee 
may have confidence and from whom he may expect help, sympathy, but 
no censure or lack of attention. He is to represent the perfect audience 
for the interviewee’s tale of woe. 


QUALITIES AND ATTITUDES OF A SUCCESSFUL INTERVIEWER 
(THE OFINIONS OF THIRTY-EIGHT INVESTIGATORS) 


No. of Times 
Mentioned 
Expert knowledge in the field of investigation . . . . « .5 
Broad general knowledge. . . . . . . . . 2 
Previous knowledge of the interviewee. . I 
Poise, interviewer should be organized aona: should indeed 
himself JP EET: S e eo ec e 5 
Prestige in the eyes of the fütereiéwce : . 5 
Good personal appearance, pleasent manner, sli desi v x 5 


Attitude toward interviewee: 
Respect interviewee, understand his point of view, do not ridi- 


cule or talk down to him . . . . . . . . 0 
Helpfulness, “here is a friend" .. . 13 
Non-moralistic or non-critical attitude, without emphasis on 

misdeeds of interviewee . . Lom oR 
Impersonal, detached, unsen-imental, er idt 230 ub. OXDE 
Sympathetic . . s ud uo cb wu iO 


Unemotional, never (ecl surprise or chock 8 
Responsiveness to interviewee, never bored . ED 6 
Impartial, unprejudiced.. |. . $e 4 5 
Be a good listener, give interviewee esenplete attention 4 
General qualities, mentioned by only one or two persons: 
Health, drive, perseverance, humor, patience, jollying, cheerfulness, punc- 
tuality, courage, business-likeness, ease in talking 
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HOW TO HANDLE THE INTERVIEW 


Again, specific items have been tabulated. There is still less uniform- 
ity of opinion and practice here regarding the qualities of the interview- 
er. Many techniques have been found useful in making the interviewee 
comfortable, in gaining rapport, giving the interviewee confidence in the 
interviewer, in securing spontaneous response, and in inducing the inter- 
viewee to talk. 

The tabulated items have been gathered piecemeal from many writ- 
ers, A few writers give rather complete information concerning certain 
types of interviews. Salsberry (58), reporting on a study made by the 
Twin City Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers, sug- 
gests many techniques for lessening tension, breaking down defense mech- 
anisms, keeping the subject to the main issues, influencing judgments, 
and helping the subject make difficult admissions—all applied to social 
workers’ interviews. Rannells (55) analyzes many of the causes for the 
resistance that social workers meet. Myrick (45; 46), reporting on the 
work of a Chicago committee cf social workers, analyzes the steps in a 
persuasion interview by which the social worker leads her client from in- 
decision or an unwise decision to the decision that the social worker seeks. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE INTERVIEW 
(THE OPINIONS OF THIRTY-EIGHT INVESTIGATORS) 


No. of Times 
Mentioned 


Control of the interview: 
Provide ample time and appearance of leisure . . 7 
Interviewer should control the interview and ada»t it to the pi 
ticular case "A 6 
Explain the purpose of the iende T BRUSH i. a 5 5 
Make appointment with the interviewee ahead cf time I 
Keep the interview to the main issue I 
Comfort of interviewee: 
Use informal and natural manner, tact . 
Avoid distractions : 
Make interview agreeable and dieran: 
Avoid fatiguing interviewee 
Put interviewee at ease . 
Making friendly contact, identifying oneselt d the pierderi 
Open the interview with tke interviewee's interests, e.g., with, 
adolescents, vocational interest; with mothers, their children, 
etc. TE" a 
Use the Krevis S breue dialect, Heng E" 6 
Refer to some common past experience, or relate personal inci- 
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dent similar to one interviewee has related, particularly when 
interviewee is embarrassed or inhibited — 
Get confidence, rapport . f 
Agree with interviewee whenever possibile 
Avoid urging frankness 
Explain interview as a way of beesitine acquainted. Or to help 
the interviewee , 
Intimacy needed to obtain esis emen 
Occasional physical contact, such as touching the arm of the i in- 
terviewee  . 
Do something together, sudis Es having anh 
Giving interviewee confidence: 
Give interviewee feeling of security, “transference” in id 
analysis , 
Promise confidential use of tai fiom the iee: 
Securing spontaneous response: 
Make interview optional TE 
Do not grill, coerce, give advice, show author: 
` Avoid antagonizing interviewee . . . . . . 
Avoid direct questioning ; 
Permit interviewee to “pour —Q out" 
Wait until interviewee is ready to talk . ; 
To secure veracity, avoid leading questions or suggestions 
To overcome inhibitions: 
Use another approach a 
Speak of experiences the interviewee might have had | 
Incentives to induce interviewee to talk: 
Flatter interviewee, “his experience is unique,” zn the best in 
his profession are being interviewed," etc. 
Appeal to pride, vanity, through giving him a part in a a research 
project . 
Appeal to iaterviewse! S desire to help M that his experi- 
ences will help others . : 
Let interviewee feel he is leading the interview 
Promise that no punishment will follow the interview. 


* 


RECORDING THE INTERVIEW 


No. of Times 
Mentioned 


yyw CA 


mt 


H o oe if om oN g 62 


t3 


On the matter of note-taking by the interviewer düring the interview, 
there is no uniformity of practice. On the one hand Shaw (60) had cer- 
tain interviews recorded by a stenographer and Hamilton (29) recorded 
the interviewee's remarks immediately on the typewriter; at the other 
extreme are those who advocate no note-taking during the interview. A 
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middle ground is held by persons who carelessly jot down a few notes 
but write up the interview later. The same lack of uniformity is evident 
in the use of schedules or questions. In some cases schedules are filled 
out in the presence of the interviewee; in other cases questions are kept 
in mind by the interviewer but Co not appear in printed form during the 
interview; in still others no set order of approach is attempted. There is 
some relation between recording data during the interview, the use of 
schedules, and the type of data to be obtained. Formal data, medical ex- 
aminations, questions that may be answered in terms cf objective facts 
permit the use of printed schedules. The attempt to secure subjective at- 
titudes and emotional experiences is usually carried on in a confidential, 
informal manner, without resort to printed schedules or to note-taking. _ 
In the matter of recording the interview, several methods are used. 
One group (14, 15, 46, 49, 50, 56) advocates as.nearly as possible a ver- 
batim report of the interview, in anecdotal form, including gestures, facial 
expressions, questions, and remarks of the interviewer. Others (1, 6, x6, 
26, 62) advocate organizing the material under large subject headings. 
The many rather formal schedules printed in studies indicate that in 
many cases information is recorded according to specific questions. 


SPECIFIC LIFE-HISTORY SCHEDULES 


A number of outlines or schedules for different types of interviews 
have been worked out and are in print. The most complete of these are 
the ones used at clinics for the study of problem children or juvenile de- 
linquents. Bisch (5) gives the detailed items to be secured under family 
and personal history of the patient, data of identification, psychological 
examinations, physician's examinations, private talk with patient, home : 
and neighborhood environment, and heredity chart. Personal history 
alone has sufficient details to fill five pages of fine print. Under "private 
talk with patient" the examiner is to secure the subject's “own story." 
Here few questions are given by the author; the interviewer is told that 
he 
must be guided entirely by the type of case in hand, the circumstances of the 
examination, and the personality of the patient. No stock set of questions 
would be of any value, The whole purpose is to “get at" the patient—to have 
him talk spontaneously, truthfully and trustingly. It is often best to let the 
conversation drift along and take its own course even if it is irrelevant and un- 
important to the issues involved. 


= Healy (31) gives an outline oi the same general type, but emphasizes 
the individual history and qualities. In this early outline, he says little 
about the child's “own story," which plays so important a part in the 
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Judge Baker Foundation case-studies. Burt (15) covers data of classifi- 
cation, family history, neighborhood data, developmental history, medical 
examination, educational and school record, vocational record, recrea- 
tion and leisure time, temperament and character, personal history, the 
child's “own story," and the psychiatric examination. The Psychiatric 
Examination of a Child prepared by a committee of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene (52) covers social history, educational and 
school record, personal habits and interests, vocational record, and family 
history. The detailed items under these headings are grouped around 
the child's attitudes toward various types of play (leadership in games,. 
group or solitary games), toward school, his companions, his family, his 
bad habits. Dreams. fears, sex attitudes, and attitude Curing the inter- 
view are also to be obtained. This schedule fills a lack in some of the 
other schedules, which while specific with reference to the more formal 
data to be obtained fail to indicate the type of information which may be. 
secured from the subject himself. Thom (68), after detailing items under 
identification, family history, and report on siblings, gives major atten- 
tion to personal history, under which are included habits of sleeping, eat- 
ing, enuresis, masturbation, thumb-sucking, health, dispcsition and char- 
acter as judged by such objective things as peevishness, temper tantrums, 
lying, stealing. Discipline, play life, and intellectual life complete the 
personal history, after which religion, relationship to other members of 
the family, and environment are covered. The “Tentative Outline for 
Psychiatrist’s Examination" which Thom also includes goes further into 
the matter of personality type and includes adaptability to others, with 
a summary statement of different types of personality and their accom- 
panying characteristics. Psychological tests are also provided. Blanton 
and Blanton (6) in a schedule which may be filled out fcr a child or by 
an adult for himself cover general description; medical, social, speech, 
temperamental history oí the family; medical history cf the subject; 
developmental history; sensory and kinaesthetic history; psychological 
history (emotional reactions); reproductive life (sleeping arrangements, 
love affairs) ; group life (religious, social) ; social history, and education. 
A rating scale is also given for such personal traits as self-confidence, ag- 
gressiveness, suggestibility, emotional response type, attention type, and 
other traits. These schedules, all primarily for children, are the most 
complete ones discovered in the survey. Few of them give the specific 
approach to be made cr questions to be put to the subject. The items to 
be covered are very complete, when the different schedules are considered 
in conjunction with each other. 
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A less complete schedule has been developed by Williams (75) and 
depends almost entirely on observation and reports of those in Charge of 
the child; the child's: own story” is not included. Reckless (56) has 
developed a very complete schedule for the social history of problem chil- : 
dren and the child's own attitudes. Questions to be asked the child are 
phrased in the language used by children. Fenton (24) has an interesting 
schedule for observations on the development of babies which would lead 
. to a study of "first things"—the first time the eyes focus, the first use 
of language, the first imitative action, and so on. Wannamaker (69, 70) 
has a thorough schedule for a recreational study of children, used in indi- 
. vidual interviews, and covering facilities for play in neighborhood and 
home, favorite games, fondness for movies, music, reading, dancing, and 
the like. 

In addition to these schedules adapted to children, dere are a num- 
ber of schedules for life-histories of adults. Krueger ( 47) has a schedule 
of "paragraph questions" by which the subject reads a paragraph of 
stimulating questions, writes freely of his experiences in that feld, then 
proceeds to the next set of questions. The questionnaire covers family 
life, childhood crises, fears, day dreams, ambitions, love affairs, secret 
longings, religious, sex, and vocational experiences. Chassell (18) gives 
a schedule whereby various types of experiences and attitudes may be 
checked for childhood, early teens, and the present on a scale which car- 
ries statements for each item indicating the two extremes and a “middle 
ground.” The schedule may be used either in securing life-history ma- 
terial or in analyzing life-histories. Items covered are mother and father 
relationships, brother and sister relationships, home life, religion and 
standards, sex development, love affairs, physical and intellectual devel- 
opment, vocational adjustment, social life, and general emotional adjust- 
ment. The University of Chicago Divinity School (21) has recently 
published a schedule which combines specific questions and answers and 
descriptions. It emphasizes somewhat the aa experiences but has . 
in addition a fairly general outline. 

Many schedules worked out for specific projects have been published. 
These are difficult to adapt to other types of research but offer sugges- 
tions. The Chicago Theological Seminary (19) used a four-page sched- 
. ule calling for personality data in its study of the farmer-city conflict 
near Chicago over the price of milk. Richmond (57) gives schedules for 
studying feeble-minded children, persons probably insane, inebriates; 
homeless men, the blind, an unmarried mother, neglected child, widow 
with children, deserted family, immigrant family, and “any family." 
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The schedules, planned to aid the social worker, seek information on 
defects and maladjustments and possibilities for rehabilitation, rather 
than information on attitudes, emotions, and personality traits. Mowrer 
(44) outlines, unfortunatelv without much detail, plans for studying 
husbands and wives not well adjusted to each other. The set of attitudes 
acquired in childhood, the cultural patterns, and the early development 
‘of personality are sought as a background to the interaction between fam- 
ily and community and within the family. Spaulding (63) has published | 
a long list of personality traits which may be checkec in order to give a 
picture of the personality. Ormsbee (48) used rather simple, formal 
schedules of questions in making a study of young employed girls. Hardy 
(30), who regards personality as made up of systems of habits, has 
worked out two sample questionnaires on the mother's habits toward 
child-training, and on the marital habits of a husbard and father. Ed- 
wards (23) has a :nimeographed "Record of Personal] Experiences," used 
with college students. Cavan (16) used both a questionnaire to be filled 
. in by girls and an interview outline in studying the interests and prob- . 
lems of young business girls. Duflot (22) has an outline of the “para- 
graph cuestions" variety, adapted to studying.family life. Bogardus (8) 
gives schedules developed for the race relations survey on the Pacific 
© Coast. They are planned to secure attitudes and exoeriences of immi- 
grants, of teachers with foreign pupils, and on interrazial marriages. He 
also gives schedules that were used in the Boys' Work Survey made in 
Los Angeles. These include the social history of a boy, of a boy's gang, 
and of a boy's welfare agency. 
l Of a somewhat different type are the outlines contained in Freire- 
: Marreco and Myers (26), which are planned for the study of preliterate 
groups. The thoroughness and minuteness of the questions cannot help 
but be suggestive to anyone studying cultural and social backgrounds in 
connection with life-histories. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


. Interest in life-histories kas not yet extended to a study of the best 
methods of analyzing the data obtained. Usually the analysis used in 
concrete studies is a rather common-sense interpretation of causes and 
processes based upon the investigator's psychological preconceptions. 

Chassell (18) has worked out a scheme for breaking up life-history 
material into specific attitudes and experiences which may be scaled ac- 
cording to intensity and recorded for three age periods. This system 
makes possible the tracing of changes in attitudes. He also gives norms 
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for college students, and for a group of life-histories has calculated the 
coefficient of association between factors. Lundkerg (40) advocates 
-summarizing life-histories in “some way so that the uniformities in large 
numbers begin to stand out and group themselves into general patterns 
or types.” By statistical methods he would secure the central type and 
then study other cases in terms of their deviations from this central type. 
Burt (15) used a control group of non-delinquent children with which 
he compared a delinquent group in terms of the percentage of each group 
showing certain factors, such as illegitimacy and poor homes. He also 
uses instincts as a tool for analvsis, and in some cases, mental conflicts. 
Mowrer (44) suggests the analysis of cases of domestic discord in terms 
of the interaction between husband and wife and between them and their 
environment with attitudes and cultural patterns determining the type of 
interaction. Ormsbee (48) analyzed material on young employed girls 
by dividing the girls into four groups on the basis of interest in school and 
School retardation. These groups were then compared statistically ac- 
cording to such things as wages, reading interests, parental control, and 
amusements. | l 

Two types of analysis are evident here, the one in terms of group uni- 
formities, the other in terms of processes within the personality. 

The foregoing statements were all that were found in connection with 
discussions of methods of securing life-history material. Many more 
statements as to methods of analysis might be implied from the ways in 
which cases are interpreted in published studies. 


FURTHER PROBLEMS 


A careful study of special schools of psychology and of other types 
of approach would be profitable. What useful techniques does the psycho- 
analyst use in securing rapport? The priest in obtaining confessions? 
The journalist in uncovering secrets? Many of these special approaches 
have been touched upon lightly, as in Bogardus (8). but a thorough study 
has not been made. A fragmentary survey indicates that material is avail- 
able in published form. Schieler’s Theory and Practice of the Confes- 
stonal (59) and Maulsby’s Getting the News (42) are examples. There 
is ample material on the psychoanalytic method. 

Another problem for study is that of analysis of life-histories. Meth- 
ods already used should be studied and analyzed. There is need here for 
experimentation in testing out various theories of personality as tools of 
analysis (the various systems oi wishes and dispositions posited by social 
psychologists, the psychoanalytic assumptions, etc.). With groups of 
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life-histories the use of statistics is possible and a few hides have made 
use of statistics. : | 

The social workers have been studying their methods and are econ 
ing objective concerning their techniques of establishing rapport, break- 
ing down resistance, and persuading the client. They are approaching © 
the point of deliberete experimentation with different methods to discover 
which work best. Numerous experiments might be planned to test meth- 
ods of interviewing in the research interview. At present the interviewer 
must use the trial and error method in discovering how to approach the 
interviewee. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Sociological Society.—Fresident William F. Ogburn an- 
nounces that the Executive Committee has decided to hold the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society in Washing- 
ton, D.C., December 27-39. The program committees ir. charge of the 
Division and Section meetings have their arrangements for the sessions 
practically completed. The sections of the Society holding meetings in 
Washington are: Section of Rural Sociclogy, B. F. Coen, chairman; Sec- 
tion on the Community, Jesse F. Steiner, chairman, LeRoy E. Bowman, 
secretary; Section on Educational Sociology, Daniel H. Kulp II, chair- 
. man, George B. Neumann, secretary; Section on the Family, Ernest R. 
Groves, chairman; Mrs. W. F. Dummer; secretary; Section on Sociology 
and Social Work, M. J. Karpf, chairman; Section on the Sociology of Re- 
ligion, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., chairman; Section on Sociology and Psychi- 
atry, W. I. Thomas, chairman; Section cn the Teaching of Sociology and 
Social Studies, chairman. The general outline of the program as tenta- 
tively arranged, is as follows: 


FRIDAY, LECEMBER 27 
10:00-12:00'A.M, Division on Social Research. HORNELL Harr in charge. 
12:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. Human Ecology. R, D. McKenzr in charge. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Fsycho_ogy. W. I. THOMAS in charge. 


SATURDAY. DECEMBER 28 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Section Meetings. 

12:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings. 

3:00—5:00 P.M. Division on Social Statistics. FRANK A. Ross in charge. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session. | 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30 


I0:00—12:00 A.M. Section Meetings. 

12:30-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Population. RoBERT E. CuHADDocx in charge. 
. 7:00~9:00 P.M. Annual Dinner. i 


Membership of the Society.—The nanes and addresses of members 
received into the Society since the list published in the May issue of the 
Journal are as follows: 
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Ali, Amir, 108 Cook St., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Allison, Harold W., 1253 Ferry St., Eugene, Ore. 

Allen, Minnie E., 509 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa 

Aznekian, Y. Charles, 2341 24th St., Astoria, L.I., N.Y. 

Bachman, C. G., 235 E. Main St., New Holland, Pa. 

Bailey, Dwight L., 517 W. Adams St., Macomb, Ill. 

Balcwin, Helen R., 1385 W. 38th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Bowman, Henry Adelbert, 1544 Glencoe Road, Cleveland, Ohis 

Burkholder, A. C., 105 Live Oak, San Marcos, Tex. 

Buri, Henry J., 1623 University Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Bushnell, Mrs. C. J., 702 The Majestic, 1802 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio 

Cape, Thomas Wilson, University Station, Grand Forks, N.D. 

Cheo, Yuan-Chen, 1157 Stanford University, Calif. 

Coate, Lowell H., Box 103, New Llano, La. 

Dean, Helen Campbell, 940 W. 37th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Crays, Orville W., Union Settlement, 237 E. ro4th St., New York 

Diller, Elliot Van N., Lincoln Memorial University, Hzrrogate, Tenn. 

Dippold, G. J., 122 Water's Hall, Columbia, Mo. 

Dove, Frederick D., Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 

Duncan, J. R., Weaver College, Weaverville, N.C. 

Elliott, Mabel A., Department of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Espenshade, Elizabeth J.. 6354 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Farmer, William Robertson, 511 Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fertig, Lawrence, 150 Madison Ave., New York 

Forrest, Marie A., Old Post Road, Rye, N.Y. 

Fritz, Mary A., 4657 Oakwood Ave.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gilbert, George B., Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Hamlett, Esther B., 2112 N. sth St., Kansas City, Kan. 

Hansome, Marius, 374 Central Park West, New York 

Harris, Frank, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Hendricks, Mrs. Caroline M., Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 

Hood, L. Talbot, 1708 Washington Ave., Cairo, Ill. 

Horvat, Victor, 310 College Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Hosac, Constance, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Jacobs, Edwin E., Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 

Karr, Lillian W., 164 S. Harvard, Los Angeles, Calii. 

Kenin, Fannie, 1180 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 

Kennedy, Louise V., 523 W. 121st St., New York 

Keesing, Felix M., 6230 Ingleside Ave., Chicago 

Kern, Leon W., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Kerr, Charles Irving, 831 Williams St., Oakland City, Ind. 

Kratz, À. Roger, Berkshire Heights, Pa. 
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.. Lidseen, Lilith, 434 S. Scoville Ave., Oak Park, Hl. 

Lookstem, Joseph N., 2« E. 86ta St., New York 

Loukas, Christ Z., International House, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 

Lundahl, Elma S., 517 East Ann, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

McClintock, James Earl, r80g Summit Ave., Madison, Wis. 

McGee, N. W., 535 Algona St., Dubuque, Iowa 

McGirr, Helen J., 7726 Normel Ave., Chicago 

Martin, J. W., Westminster College, Tzhuacana, Tex. 

Metzger, Charles R., 314 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Inraospons, Ind. 

More, Lcuise Bolard, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 

Moser, Bernard E., R.F.D. No. 5, Urbana, Ill. 

Moses, Earl R., 2420 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Mueller, Alfred D., State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 

Nolan, Jchn Harrison, 80 Ingersoll Grove, Springfield, Mass. 

Ogura, Kosei, 119 N. Central Aye., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ormond, Jesse M., 301 Watts, Durham, N.C. 

Patrick, Catharine, 822 W. 58th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Potts, L. A., Prairie View State College. Prairie View, Tex. . 

Rau, Albert G., 38 W. Market 5t., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Reynolds, Charles N., Stanford University, Calif. 

Rowell, Teresina, 204 S. Garfie:d St., Hinsdale, Ill. 

Schersten, Albert F., 1000 38th St., Rock Island, Hl. 

Schroeder, Mildred K., 1coo Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Seymour, John Sebastian, Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, N.C. 

Sharol, Daniel N., 230 Riverside Drive, New York 

Sheldon, Henry, Jr., £16 State 5t., Madison, Wis. 

Shogren, Josephine, 6151 Winthrop Ave., Chicago 

Silin, Lottie, 952 W. Eth St., Erie, Pa. 

Stoll, Charles A., 823 5. Walnut St., McPherson, Kan. 

Stone, Zilda, 354 13th St., Portland, Ore. 

Streightoff, Frances D., 3343 New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Swafford, Martha, xo41 Hassolo, Portland, Ore. 

Van Cleve, A. R., Elon College, N.C. 

Whiton, Frances, 7 Sudbury Road, Concord, Mass. 

Wells, Carl Douglas, 1013 Huntington B.vd., Pomona, Calif. 

Wilson, Edwin E., Stanford University, Calif. 

Whiting, Marguerite, Research Bureau of Associated Charities, 51 W. Warren 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. i 

Yuan, Mr. Pae Tsi, Box 604, East Lansing, Mich. 

Zehring, Robert W., 8 E. 3d St., New York 


American Associction of University Professors.—The Appointment 
Service authorized by the Association at the recent annual meeting is now 
in operation. Active and associate members interested for any reason in 
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possible transfer have been invited to register, A class of junior members 
including graduate students and teachers of less than three years’ service 
has been established, and such members are also EROR to register for 
possible appointment. ! 

An appointing officer will be supplied, on application, with a list of 
names corresponding to his need and with duplicates of their registration ` 
blanks, which include data as to where more complete information may 
be obtained. The office itself does not deal with letters of recommenda- 
tion but aims to furnish carefully selected information as a basis for fur- . 
ther correspondence between appointing officers and candidates or He 
Sponsors. i 

The service will be conducted with a view to the development of mu- 
tually helpful relations with university appointment offices and national 
societies. Brief announcements in regard to vacancies will be published 
in the monthly Bulletin, Persons receiving appointments through the 
service are expected to pay a fee of 3 per cent of the first year's salary. 
The service is maintained by the Association at less than its cost as a 
means of facilitating the entrance of qualified men and women into the 
profession and of assisting those already engaged to gain deserved ad- 
vancement. To appointment officers it aims to offer a wider range of 
choice than can be had through existing channels. The service will in- 
clude college and university teaching and research appointments of all 
grades from fellowships to professorships. Opportunities for exchange 
and for summer teaching will be arranged as far as practicable. Corre- 
spondence may be addressed to Appointment Service, 26 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


American Council of Learned Societies —At the annual meeting held 
on January 26, 1929, the following officers were elected for the term ex- 
piring with the next annual meeting, to be held in January; 1930: chair- 
man, E. C. Armstrong, Princeton University; vice-chairman, W. A. Ham- 
mond, Cornell University; secretary-treasurer, William E. Lingelbach, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Awards for writing in socicl fields.—A series of awards are offered 
by the Harmon Foundation for unpublished articles written for maga- 
zines of general circulation and presenting social conditions and social 
"work in popular style. The Foundation suggests child guidance, child 
welfare, the public-health nurse, probation, and various other fields as 
ofiering rich sources of potential material. The contest is open to writers 
anywhere in the United States who may submit manuscripts before Sep- 
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tember 16. There are to be two main awards and a number of others at 
the discretion of the judges, all carrying cash considerations. 

Four awards for the Lest-planned and most intelligently eared 
year-round programs of public information concerning social or health. 
work during 1929 will also be given. These are for the best programs 
submitted by a national, state or regional, city or county agency of 200,- 
ooo or more population, and a city or county agency oí less than that 
figure. Inquiries regarding iull information about tli» awards may be 
addressed to the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Encyclopedia of the Soctal Senay —This work, with Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, editor-in-chief, and Alvin.S. Johnson, managing editor, un- 
doubtedly the most important contribution of the present day to the lit- 
erature of the social sciences, is now in preparation and will be published 
by Macmillan. When completed it will comprise fifteen volumes, contain- 
ing approximately eight million words, and will be presented in a con- 
venient size and most attractive format. The publishers state: 

An infinite amount of care has been taken by the editorial staff in laying 
out the scope of the work and in selecting the individual authors, and a re- 
markable spirit of cc-operation has been shown both by the editors, advisers 
and individual authors. The latter are drawn from the ranks of outstandirg 
scholars both here and abroad. Each article is signed in full by its author, who 
assumes entire responsibility for it. The writers represent a variety of points 
of view and differ widely in method, but exhibit a gratifying uniformity in 
clarity and succinctness, in souncness of scholarship arid judicious opinion. 

The following is a list of the advisory editors selected from all fields 
of the social sciences: anthropology is represented by Alfred L. Kroeber 
and Edwin F. Gay; economics, by.Jacob H. Hollander and Edwin G. 
Nourse; education, by Paul Monroe; history, by Sidney B. Fay and 
Arthur M. Schlesinger; law, by Roscoe Pound; philosophy, by John 
Dewey; political science, by Charles A. Beard and Frank J. Goodnow; 
psychology, by Floyd H. Allport; sociology, bv William F. Ogburn and 
W. I. Thomas; and statistics, by Irving Fisher and Walter F. Wilcox. 
Advisory editors from the foreign field are Sir Ernest Barker, L. T. Hob- 
house, Sir Josiah Stamp, and R. H. Tawney from England; Charles Rist 
and F. Simiand from France; Carl Brinkmann and Josef Schumpeter 
from Germany; Luigi Einaudi and Augusto Graziani irom Italy; and 
W. E. Rappard from Switzerland. 


Fellowships for Latin America—The Trustees of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation announce today a gift of $1,000,000 
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from former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim to es- 
tablish a system of exchange fellowships between the United States and : 
Latin America. While the fellowships offered by the Foundation bave 
been available, from the beginning, for study in any country of the world, 
the number of applicants has been so large tha: the’ creation of this dis- 
tinct system of fellowships reserved for Latin Americans, on an exchange 
basis, represents an important extension of the Foundation's work. The 
first of the Latin-American fellowships will be granted in the Republic of 
Mexico early in 1930. The stipend for these fellowships, either for Latin 
America or for the United States, will normally be $2,500 for twelve 
months plus a travel allowance proportionate to the distance which the 
Fellows have to travel to the places of their study. The fellowships will 
be awarded in the first instance for one year, but with the possibility of 
renewal. 


Fellowships and scholarships for study in French untversities.—The 
Institute of International Education announces that each year awards are 
made for a series of fellowships for advanced study in France to qualified 
candidates selected from among the graduates of American colleges and 
universities and from the technical and industrial field. each carrying a 
stipend of $1,400. 


Industrial-research studies —The Department of Industrial Re- 
search was established by the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania - 
for the scientific study of the problems of industry. Since the problem 
of industrial Philadelphia may be considered roughly as representing a 
cross-section of the problems of industrial America, primary emphasis has 
been laid upon studies within the metropolitan area of Philadelphia. 

Inasmuch as the original material upon which such studies must be 
based is in the possession of industrial firms and other agencies in the 
community, most of the research undertaken by the Department has been 
co-operative in character. Researches are under way in co-operation 
(among others) with the following groups: the Social Science Research 
Council; the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce; the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association; the National Woolen and Worsted Spinners’ 
Association; the Metal Manufacturer’s Association of Philadelphia; the 
Tapestry Weavers’ Union; the Foundrymen’s Association of Philadel- 
phia. 

A total of twenty-three studies are now in process in the Department, 
and a series of publications is forthcoming. Among those studies which 
will be published by the University of Pennsylvania Press during the 
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next six months are the following: An Analysis of the Significance and 
Use of Help-wanted Advertising in Philadelphia; A Comparison of Wage 
Rates, in the Bituminous Coal Industry by Occupations and by States 
and Fields, ror2—23; The Effect of the Modern Machias Process on the 
Training of Skilled Workmen; Business Indicators in the Philadelphia 
Area; The Use of Graduate Cost of Living Budgets in Wage Setting and 
Promotion; Earnings in Certain Standard Machine Tocl Occupations in 
Philadelphia. 


The Milford Conference F.eport —Publication by the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers of the Milford Conference Report by the sub- 
committee of which Porter Lee is chairman is expected by April accord- 
ing to Mary Van Kleeck, chairman of the Publications Committee. The 
Milford Conference Report is concerned with the answers to four ques- 
tions of the most fundamental importance to social case workers: What 
is generic social case work? What is a competent agency? What is a de- 
sirable division of labor among case work agencies? What is adequate 
training for social case workers? The report is not submitted as the com- 
plete and final answer to these questions, but “in the hope that it may 
stimulate, guide, and give coherence to the efforts of social workers 
throughout the country to study their own professional problems and 
equipment." ' 


Social Science Research Councii—The Social Science Research 
Council has elected the followirg members under the recently created 
classification of Members-at-Large: Professor Henry M. Batos, Dean of 
the Law School of the University of Michigan; Dr. Adolph Meyer, Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry and Director of Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Graduate School Chair- 
man, Professor of Public Health, Yale University; and Professor Robert 
S. Woodworth, Department of Psychology, Columbia University. 


Chicago Training Sckool.—Professor E. C. Paustiar, who has been 
giving courses in sociology at Hamline University, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Chicago Training School. 


Garrett Biblical Institute—Mr. Murray Leiffer, instructor in so- 
ciology at the Chicago Training School, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of sociology at the Institute. 


University of Hawaii.—Mr. Clarence E. Glick, of the University of 
Chicago, will give courses next year in sociology and direct the research 
work in the ecological studies being carried on in Honclulu under the 
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auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, during the absence of Andrew 
W. Lind, who is returning to the University of Chicago to complete his 
work for the Doctor's degree. 


McGill. University—The Ronald Press Company announces an in- 
troductory textbook by C. A. Dawson and W. E. Gettys, to be published 
in the early summer. 


The University of Minnesota.—A text by Pitizrim Sorokin and Carle 
Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, was released in June 
by Henry Holt & Company, in Professor Howard Odum’s series. Profes- 
sors Sorokin and Zimmerman have attempted to make this volume a sys- 
tematization of theories in the field of rural sociology, with the exception 
that the length of the book precludes any great analysis of some of the 
morphological phases of rural organization. These theories, however, are 
to be taken up in detail in the first volume of a three volume work entitled 
A System and Source Work in Rural Sociology, which is to be printed by 
the University of Minnesota Press, under the general editorship of Dr. 
C. J. Galpin and the above-mentioned authors. The first volume in this 
series will soon be ready for the press. The major work in the two remain- 
ing volumes is already completec. Included in this series is a bibliography 
on the major American, European, and Asiatic works in rural sociology 
and readings from the more im»ortant works in support of the theories 
propounded. The cost of this three-volume work is borne jointly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the University of Minnesota, 
and the University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman is giving courses this summer in Dr. Wilson Gee's 
Department of Social Economics, at the University of Virginia. 


University of Missouri —PFrofessor Franc L, McCluer, Professor of 
social Science in Westminster College, has been secured to give courses 
during the summer session in general sociology, the family, and urban 
sociology. Professor Charles A. Ellwood, chairman of the Department of 
Sociology, is teaching in the summer session for the first time in ten years. 
He is giving three courses—“Cultural Anthropology," “Principles of So- 
ciology," and a seminar in “Educational Sociology." Professor Howard 
E. Jensen is giving courses in Sccial Pathology, Child Welfare, and Meth- 
ods of Social Research. Courses in Rural Sociology and Community Or- 
ganization are being given in the Rural Sociology Department by Profes- 
sor E. L. Morgan and Dr. Eleanor L. Lattimore. 


University of New Hampskire.—Announcement is made by Long- 
mans, Green & Company of the publication of Man and Social Achieve- 
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ment (Longmans’ “Social Science Series"), by Professor Donald C. Bab- 
cock. RS 


University of North Carotna.—Hannibal G. Duncan has published 
. with Longmans, Green & Company Race and. Population Problems 
(Longmans’ “Social Science Series”). 


Ohio State University.—Professor H. A. Miller has set out on a trip 
around the world and will rot return until September, 1930. He will 
spend part of the time with the department of sociology at Peking Uni- 
versity. | 


Vanderbilt University.—The Cole Lectures for ro29, under the 
auspices of the Faculty of the School of Religion, were given by Profes- 
- sor Charles Abram Ellwood, Ph.D., of the University of Missouri, April 
21—26. 


The University of Virginia.—Ihe Institute for Research in the So- 
cial Sciences at the University of Virginia has been made possible by a 
grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to the university 
for research in the feld of tke social sciences—economics, government, 
sociology, history, rural social economics, psychology, philosophy, and re- 
lated subjects. The grant extends over a five-year period, $27,500 be- 
coming available each of the years from July 1, 1926, through June 
30, 1931. The purpose of the grant is to stimulate research on the part of 
the professors in the social sciences at the university. At the outset, the 
emphasis of the Institute has been placed upon Virginia problems, though 
in the development of its complete program consideration will be given to 
problems of national and even international scope. 

The Institute also announces the following research studies which 
have been completed under its auspices by members of the University of 
Virginia faculty in the social sciences, assisted by members of the re- 
search staff of the Institute: A Statistical Study of Virginia (January, 
1928), by Wilson Gee, professor of rural economics and rural sociology, 
and John J. Corson, III, research assistant in rural social economics; 
Public and Private Welfare, Roanoke, Virginia (June, 1928), by Frank 
William Hoffer, associate research professor of public welfare; A Com- 
parative Study of the Public Welfare System of Virginia (January, 
1929), by Frank William Hoffer, associate research professor of public 
welfare; Rural Migration in Certain Tidewater and Piedmont Areas of 
Virginia (January, 1929), by Wilson Gee, professor of raral economics 
and rural sociology, and John J. Corson, III, research assistant in rural 
social economics; Distribution of the Tax Burden in Virginia (March, 
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1929), by Tipton R. Snavely, professor of economics, and William H. 
Stauffer, associate research professor of economics; Augusta County 
Public Welfare (to be published in 1929), by Frank William Hoffer, as- 
sociate research professor of public welfare; Projects in progress include 
Bibliography of Southern History since 1865, by Dumas Malone, profes- 
sor of history, and Lester J. Capoon, research associate in history; The 
Government of the Virginia County, by. Wylie Kilpatrick, associate re- 
‘search professor. of government; Labor in the South, by Abraham Berg- 
lund, professor of commerce and business administration, and Frank 
T. DeVyver, research assistant in labor problems; Currency, Credit and 
Crises in Virginia since 1860, by Alvin Kincaid, professor of finance, and 
Taylor Musser, research associate in finance; A Survey of Criminal Jus- 
tice in Virginia, by Armistead Dobie, professor of law, and Hugh N. 
Fuller, associate research professor of criminal procedure; Insurance in 
Virginia, by C. N. Hulvey, associate professor of commercial law, and 
William H. Wandel, research assistant in insurance; Community Studies, 
by Floyd N. House, professor of sociology, in co-operation with the Co- 
operative Education Association in Virginia; A History of Philosophy, 
by Albert G. A. Balz, professor of philosophy; Comparative Rural and 
Urban Standards of Living in Virginia, by Wilson Gee, professor of rural 
economics and rural sociology, and William H. Stauffer, associate re- 
search professor of rural social economics; Regionalism in France, by 
Robert K. Gooch, professor of political science. The Fundamental Ob- 
jectives and Methods of Research in the Social Sciences (published in 
March, by Macmillan), edited by Wilson Gee, director of the Institute, . 
and professor of rural economics and rural sociology, is a volume com- 
prising the series of lectures delivered before the Institute during 1926- . 
28. In these lectures the field of sociology is represerted by Robert E. 
Park, of the University of Chicago; economics, by Allyn A. Young, for- 
merly of Harvard University and later of the London School of Econom- 
ics; anthropology, by Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History and Yale University; social psychology, by Robert S$. Wood- 
worth, of Columbia University; jurisprudence, by Roscoe Pound, of Har- 
vard University; philosophy, by John Dewey, of Columbia University ; 
history, by Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard University; and political 
science, by Charles A. Beard, formerly of Columbia University. 


Yale University.—Assistant Professor Esther Lucile Brown has com- 
pleted her dissertation, under Dr. A. G. Keller, on the subject “The Ar- 
chaic Religion of the Norse." She will spend fifteen months in France 
and French Canada, under a Social Science Research Council fellowship, 
collecting materials for a book on the subject of Lycanthrophy. 
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A Bibliography oj the Negro in Africa and America. By MONROE 
N. Work. New York: The A. K. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. xxii 
+698. | 

The Negro has had in America an extraordinary and, if looked at 
with a certain detachment, what might be described as a great career. It 
is at any rate a career full of romantic and often tragic episodes, in which 
the blackman has, to be sure, been or seemed to be for the most part the 
passive rather than the active agent, the victim rather than the hero. The 
story of this career has never been written, certainly not in any complete 
and adequate way. The Negro’s history has ordinarily been regarded as 
no episode in the history. of America or of Africa. What we have had is an 
account of the white man’s invasion of Africa, the story of the slave trade, 
the rise and fall of the system of slavery in the United States, the history 
of the antislavery movement, of reconstruction, and of the struggle of the 
blackman for status in the white man’s world. Properly conceived, how- 
ever, the story of the Negro in Africa and in America has the human in- 
terest and dignity of an epic, a racial epic, and so conceived the story of 
the Negro remains to be written. | 

Now for the first time there has been made available to students a 
record of materials that permit us to view this career in its proper historic 
perspective. This bibliography, which has been twenty years in prepara- 
tion and represents 17,000 items, is particularly valuable because the 
author has succeeded in bringing together not merely all the important 
treatises covering every important aspect of the so-called Negro problem, 
but more especially because it has assembled so large a number of the 
pamphlets and fugitive papers that have turned up at various times and 
often in unexpected places, and which throw light on the intimate and 
personal aspects of the Negro's own life and that of the white man with 
whom he was associated. 

At the present moment at least, the most interesting caapters in the 
Negro's story are concerned not with his practical history but with his cul- 
tural life; not with external events of his career in America but with his 
subjective and intimate racial life. 

Mr. Work's bibliography is particularly valuable to the student of 
what has been called "race relations," if one reckons with the tact that out 
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of his relations with the white man the Negro has gained that racial ex- 
perience and that conception oi himself which has converted what was 
merely an interesting example of the human species into a self-conscious 
racial minority—in short, a people. Mr. Work has been particularly in- 
terested in gathering the literature which describes the expressive life of 
the Negro and records what is unique and interesting in the Negro's ex- 
perience in Ámerica. I mention this because it seems to me one of the 
unique services of the bibliography. The volume is, however, as the au- 
thor himself describes it, a comprehensive body of references “to sources 
of information relating to all phases of the present day life of the Negro 
and to the conditions affecting his life and also to the anthropological 
and historical background of the same." 

The history of the volume, which has involved an immense amount 
of patient labor extending well over the whole working period of the au- 
thor’s life, is interesting in itself. In r912, Mr. Work, who had become 
director of the department of records and researca for the 'Tuskegee In- 
stitute, published the first number of Te Negro Year Book, of which he 
is still editor. As part of this yearbook he printed A Select Bibliography 
of the Negro, containing 408 classified references. In 1921 the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York made a grant to the department of records and 
research which enabled the'author to undertake tke work in a larger way. 
Between 1921 and 1925, 30,000 references relating to the Negro were ex- 
amined, of which 10,000 were selected as valuable enough to place in this 
bibliography as finally completed. Meanwhile, as the author says, interest 
in the bibliography had becomes international and it was suggested that 
its scope be widened. The Phelps-Stokes Fund provided a sum that en- 
abled the author to go abroad in order to visit all the important libraries 
in Europe. The result of this was to add 7,000 additional references to 
the 10,000 previously selected. 

As the volume is now organized the materials are classified under 
seventy-four chapter headings covering every recognized aspect of and 
interest in the Negro's life and history. While Mr. Work is alone respon- 
sible for the book as it stands, he has had the advice and voluntary as- 
sistance in preparing the volume of more than a score of experts in the 
different fields represented. Finally, the volume is prefaced with an in- 
structive Introduction by Anson Phelps-Stokes, of the Phelps-Stokes 
Foundation. 

The book as it is completed is undoubtedly the most valuable aid 
thus far available to students of Negro life and of the Negro problem. 

RonsERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Native Probcem in Africa. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Two volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. xiii z,045; x-]- 1,101. $15.00. l 

These volumes are publisked under the auspices of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard and Radcliffe. They are based upon 
fifteen month's travel and investigation in Africa and the study of a large 
amount of documentary material. A useful feature is the inclusion of 
source material such as land and labor laws, judicial, financial, educa- 
tional, and welfare activities, and reports on native conditions. The 
studies cover all the British, French, and Belgian colonial and mandated 
areas in Negro Africa, except the Belgian mandated territory, and South- 
west Africa. While one would have welcomed their inclusion, as well as 
that of Portuguese holdings, the problems in those regions are not essen- 
tially different from those included. 

Professor Buell points out in his Preface, 

Africa is the one continent of the world where by the apolication of intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and gocd will, it is not too late to adopt policies which will 
prevent the development of the acute racial difficulties whica have elsewhere 
arisen... .. The purpose of this report is to set forth the problems which 
have arisen out of the impact of primitive peoples with an industrial civiliza- 
tion, and to show how and to what extent these problems are being solved by 

the governments concerned. 


The topics regularly dealt with are the historical background land 
ownership, native and European: the labor supply, especially as Euro- 
pean demands affect native society; native self-government; and various 
educational and welfare activities. For the first time, this work brings 
together material for a comparative study of the very coraplex reactions 
gcng on between the different Negro groups and their various European 
political and economic masters. 

. Basically the problem: of the Europeans in Africa is to secure the 
economic development of the natural resources and trade possibilities 
without exploiting, exterminating, and degrading the natives. Theoreti- 
cally there is to be co-operation which shall be of material advantage to | 
both sides, and which shall also conduce to the education and civilization 
of the Negroes. The difficulty lies in translating this policy into specific 
terms. The European nations have acquired economic and political con- 
trol at various times and under various circumstances. The native groups 
differ widely in their social and economic organization. The natural en- 
vironment also presents important variations, particularly as it allows or 
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forbids permanent white settlement. For these reasons, as well as from 
the conflict of interests and theories represented by statesmen, military 
men, traders, capitalists, missionaries, and anthropologists, it is not sur- 
prising to find striking contrasts in different parts of Africa. 

In furnishing material for comparison, Professor Buell accomplishes 
a useful task. The tone of the study is temperate and judicial. Criticism 
and suggestions are freely made, but they are in general practical and 
constructive. While one feels the writer’s sympathy for the Negro popu- 
lation, his attitude is not one of sentimental anti-imperialism. The dif- 
ficulties and the points of view of the European administrators and set- 
tlers are appreciated, and there is not infrequent praise for good results 
accomplished. 

Professor Buell seems to think that extensive white settlement in 
such highland areas as the interior of Kenya and Tanganyika will almost 
inevitably lead to the reductian of native land reserves to a point where 
the population will be compelled to work on European plantations. He 
prefers the British Nigerian pclicy of conserving and strengthening native 
institutions, in particular the traditional power cf the chiefs (including 
judicial power over their people, with European supervision to prevent 
abuse), to the policy of rapid and indiscriminate Europeanization. . He 
also believes that the British West Coast system of agricultural produc- 
tion by small native proprietors is socially better for native life, and 
probably in the long run just as productive as the big plantation system. 
He fears that the plans and expectations of the Firestone rubber pistas 
tions in Liberia may be 


another illustration of the ignorance or the carelessness of many capitalists who 
invest money in the African continent. After investing their capital, they find 
that the labor is not forthcoming in large enough numbers to keep their capital 
employed, and having thousands of dollars at stake, knowing little of the social 
organization of the continent, and beliéving that the native would work # he 
were not lazy, they come to demand that the government. impose compulsion 
not only to spare them financial loss but “to do the native good.” 


These volumes are not for light and casual reading, but for any stu- 
dent of the contacts of western culture with that of backward groups the 
material presented and its analysis are of great interest and value. 

ARTHUR P. SCOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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War as an Instrument of National Policy and Its Renunciation in 
the Pact of Paris. By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. x-4-310. 


To the reflective student, nations frequently seem to exhibit behavior 
explicable only in terms of the psychological complexes which afflict in- 
dividuals. The attitude of the United States toward international organi- 
zation since the World War cen be placed in this category. Throughout 
most of its history the United States has been the charapion of arbitra- 
tion, adjudication, and other peaceable means of settling international 
disputes. But when it was finally confronted, at the invitation of its own 
President, with the opportunity to become a partner in the greatest ex- 
periment in peace yet undertaken, it withdrew into itself in a hysterical 
spasm of isolationism, affirming its superiority and aloofness, and refused 
to co-operate in organizing world-peace. Ever since r920 its foreign 
policy has manifested unmistakable symptoms of an inferiority complex. 
It has sought balm for the qualms of conscience in grandicse gestures de- 
signed to preserve the illusion of its lost leadership. The convocation of 
the Washington Disarmament Conference was the first 0: these compen- 
satory devices. More recently the complex has expressed itself in the 
Kellogg multilateral treaty for the “outlawry of war.” 

In this timely volume Professor Shotwell undertakes to tell the dip- 
lomatic history of the Kellogg Pact and to evaluate its significance as a 
step toward permanent peace. The book is well written and makes a con- 
tribution which will be appreciated by all students of world affairs. The 
title is somewhat misleading, for only the first forty pages deal with war 
as an instrument of national policy. They consist of little more than a 
brief summary of the conclusions that war has become a means of na- 
tional self-destruction. 

The second portion of the book comprises a valuable account of the 
origin and development of the ideas embodied in the Kellogg Pact and 
of the steps which led up to its signature on August 27, 1928. The narra- 
tive is well presented and constitutes the most complete history of the 
Kellogg Pact which has yet appeared. It is supplemented by a useful ap- 
pendix of documents, though the story itself is journalist:c and wholly 
undocumented. Some of the more sweeping generalizations are open to 
question, such as the statement that the important róle of public opinion 
means “nothing less than the passing of parochial America (p. 84)," but 
on the whole the accourt is critical and well proportioned. 

Part Three, “The Meaning of the Pact" is most interesting in view 
of the continuing contrcversy as ta its exact nature and significance. The 
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author is not concerned with the inferiority complex interpretation, but 
endeavors to evaluate the agreement from the legal and historical points 
of view. As such, his treatment is sane, well reasoned, and stimulating, 
though colored to a slight degree by a tendency to magnify the Pact into 
an epoch-making event and a reluctance to emphasize its limitations. 
Professor Shotwell points out clearly that the Pact does not apply to 
"defensive" wars, among which he places the American War against 
Germany: “The renunciation of war as an instrument of policy would 
not apply to a nation which had set itself the task of making conditions 
safe for democracy throughout the world (p. 198)." He concludes that 
the British reservation, retaining “freedom of action” for Great Britain in 
"certain regions of the world," was drawn up with Egypt in mind and is 
not a “new Monroe Doctrine" endangering the success of the Pact. An 
attempt is also made to show that the Pact will tend to zive effect to the 
almost forgotten slogan of "freedom of the seas" and that it represents 
on Japan's part a genuine renunciation of all idea of the use of force in 
her troubled relations with the United States. 

Only the future can tell whether these and the other high hopes 
which have been placed in the Pact will be realizec. No attempt at evalu- 
ation or prediction, however, can overlook its essentially negative char- 
acter. It is more significant as a moral gesture than as a legal prohibition 
or a political agreement. A mere verbal renunciation of war (a very fre- 
quent clause in medieval and early modern treaties of commerce and 
friendship) is all but meaningless in the absence of devices and institu- 
tions for the settlement of international disputes without recourse to war. 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“The American Negro,” The Annals, Vol. CX XXX, November, 
1928. Philadelphia: The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1928. Pp. vili-+-359. 

This volume reflects a growing objectivity and realism in the study 

of the Negro. It contains 39 articles, written by 41 authors, of whom 17 

are Negroes. Generally speaking, objectivity and insight are independent 

of the “color line." The book deals with “Race Relations”; *The Negro 
as an Element in the Population of the United States"; “The Legal 

Status of the Negro”; “The Economic Achievement of the Negro”; “Or- 

ganizations for Social Betterment”; and “Race Relations in Other 
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: Lands.” The final part is g well-edited section of reviews of books on 
the Negro. 

In Part I, Professor Miller indicates with insight the parallelism be- 
tween attitudes and problems of class and race. Mr. DuBois, with his 
usual incisiveness, describes and laments the state of race relations in 
the United States. Proíessor Park isolates and analyzes the various ele- 
ments and situations responsible for race prejudice. Professor Bond 
describes how the emergency of race pride dignifies life for the Negro. In 
Part II, Mr. Fry gives the latest data on Negro population, its growth, 
distribution, and trends. Professor Reuter discusses the mulatto and ex- 
plains his superior achievements. Mr. Frazier indicates something of the 
historic background of the Negro family, and suggests certain of its con- 
temporary trends and problems. There are other good articles in this 
section on the statistics of Negro crime, feeble-minded and pauper Ne- 
groes in public institutions, and the health of the Negro. In Part III, 
the legal aspects of the Negro's status and his participation in the politi- 
cal process are discussed. Professor Burgess describes the residential 
segregation of the Negro in our cities. In Part IV, the economic status 
of the Negro is described and interpreted. The article by Mr. Johnson, 
“The Changing Economic Status of the Negro," is especially valuable. 
Mr. Work gives a good survey of the history and present status of the 
Negro business and professional man. Part V contains mzterials on Afri- 
can cultures, menta: tests as applied to the Negro, the musical ability of 
the Negro, his educational status, his contribution to art and literature, 
and the Negro press. The articles by Professors Viteles and Thompson 
are the best discussions of the mental tests of the Negro that the re- 
viewer has seen, Professor Locke has written an importan: article on the 
. Negro's cultural advance in American life. Mr. Gordon akly surveys the 
Negro press. In Part VI the work of the churches, the recreational or- 
` ganizations, the Y.M.C.A.. and the social agencies for socia? betterment 
are described. The last section is a brief but good discussion of race 
problems in other ar2as of the earth. Mr. Buell writes of South Africa. 
The Bernards give a. much. needed sketch of the status of the Negro in 
Latin America. Mr. Fisher discusses race problems in West Africa. Mr. 
- White tells the story of the imported “color line” in Eurcpe, the white 
Americans being responsible for this importation. 

This volume is a cross-section survey of the more external aspects of 
Negro life and race r2lations. With the exception of the article by Pro- 
fessor Park, the more subtle aspects are not described or analyzed. Race 
movements such as the Garvey movement are not discussed. Likewise, 
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the social status of the Negro is for the most part neglected. No syste- 
matic description and interpretation of the evolving Negro community 
and social order are given, an obvious need in a volume of this type. And 
no doubt some readers will wonder why "solutions" for the problems dis- 
cussed are not given. 

This collection of articles deserves a high place in the literature on 
the American Negro. Professor Ycung, the editor of the volume, and his 
Advisory Editorial Committee are to be congratulated on their work. 


W. O. BROWN 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Foundations of Curricula. By Davip SNEDDEN. New York: Bu- 
: reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. Pp. 196. $2.00. 


Professor Snedden has undertaken, in this book, to provide criteria 
gained through sociological analysis for curriculum makers in education. 
The field treated is new, in spite oi the fact that work in curriculum con- 
struction is conditioned largely by sociological analyses. 

The treatment consists of six more or less unrelated chapters. The 
first chapter seeks “‘to present an extended analysis of the general topics 
and problems encountered in an approach to the study of the sociological 
foundations of curricula (p. x)." The notes are numbered according to 
decimal indexing to aid students in using them for more extended analy- 
ses, For example, *21.4, the method of testing the functioning of studies 
or other educational practices that have long been established (p. 29)" 
is followed by *21.4r, Do adults actually spell many of the uncommon 
words that were formerly found in spelling? (p. 29)," etc. Instances of 
educational practices, the value of which is open to grave doubt, can be 
supplied by the student who uses the analysis presented. 

Chapter ii surveys the needs of curriculum revision; methods of de- - 
termining, classifying, and evaluating the controllable elements of edu- 
cational values; the organization of learning units into curricula; the 
adaptation of curricula to case groups; and the procedures involved in 
actual curriculum adjustments. Obstacles to the application of the pro- 
cedures suggested are indicated, and values are enumerated which seem 
most practicable of realization. A four-fold procedure is recommended 
for reorganizing existing curricula, namely, (1) organizing available cur- 
-riculum materials into controllable elements consisting of possible units 
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of learning; (2) classifying these units according to the "activity" or 
functional strands of present-day life; (3) evaluating these units by 
criteria involving composites of several factors; and (4) organizing the 
evaluated units into suitable courses and curricula for use in school ad- 
ministration (p. 60). Sociological consistency is waived in the case of 
existing curricula on the ground of expediency, but in the case of new 
curricula for new educational activity the basic sociological methods are 
advised. In chapters ili to vi, inclusive, the form of analysis is shifted 
to problems designed to stimulate the student to discover the inherent 
sociological values of activities basic to the educational vaiues to be in- 
corporated into school curricula. The author illustrates the method of the 
sociologist in deriving educational values from sociological values, con- 
siders the organization and interpretation of educational objectives, and 
undertakes to demonstrate by concrete application how the technique 
which he advocates can be used in constructing curricula for the schools. 

The volume was obviously published for the benefit of students in- 
terested in the tecknique of scientific curriculum construction rather than 
for administrative officers and classroom teachers engaged in emergency 
work in curriculum revision. The former will no doubt receive stimula- 
tion from the unique suggestions and challenging problems presented by 
the author; the latter will more than likely be con-used rather than 
helped by the procedures recommended. It is difficult to estimate how 
much curriculum improvement will result from this contribution of Pro- 
fessor Snedden's. However, it is certain that until basic analytical work 
of this sort is done on a comprehensive scale, curriculum construction by 
practical workers will not advance far beyond repair jobs in curriculum 
improvement and trial and error experimentation. 
| W. C. Reavis 


UNIVERSITY OF CEICAGO 


The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics: Syndicalism, Fascism, and the 
Constitutional State. By W. Y. Etxriorr. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 540. | 
Professor Elliott contends that the movements of criticism and revolt 
against the democratic state, with the exception of communism, are the 
outcome of the pragmatic attitude which undermines authority and cre- 
ates a chaos from which dictatorship is the sole escape. Elliott examines 
the syndicalism of Sorel, the pluralism of Laski, the Guildism of Cole, 
the droit objectif of Duguit, and the practice of Mussolini, and comes to 
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the conclusion that the fundamental conceptions of James and Dewey 
(whether borrowed or anticipated) played an important part in their 
attack on the liberal state. He argues that the anti-democratic applica- 
tion of these fundamental ideas is more logical and more likely to prevail 
than the pro-democratic use to which they were put by James and Dewey. 
Elliott concludes by devising a theory in defense of democratic sover- 
. eignty. 

In spite of extensive scholarship, sharp polemic, and stretches of 
very fine writing, a certain lack of clarity and symmetry impairs the val- 
ue of the whole. For the process of extending pragmatism has succeeded 
in distending it. One can question whether the term should be employed 
to include the whole scientific approach to social phenomena, as he seems 
to do. The line between pragmatism and the other varieties of “anti-in- 
tellectualism" grows exceedingly cim when Sorel is treated as an “uncon- 
scious disciple" of James (p. 113). The identification of Dewey's theory 
of the good with survivalism is inadequate. Although Elliott disclaims 
any attention of taking pragmatism in a crude popular sense, he charges 
it with lending itself to popular apologies for error (p. 495), a claim 
which, when advanced by anyone who is sympathetically disposed toward 
idealism, smacks of the famous pot that told the kettle that gentlemen 
preferred blondes. 

Sociologists will find the author's attempt to put the term “co-or- 
ganism" into circulation in place of “group” worth discussing. He wants 
a word which instantaneously conveys the idea of economic interdepend- 
ence and of common conscious purpose. Those who are familiar with the 
distinctions drawn between the "aggregate," the "collectivity," and the 
*group" in American and German sociological literature will be slow to 
consider a new metaphor, no doubt, but Elliott's effort to justify his sug- 
gestion is of no little methodological value (p. 376). Elliott has delivered . 
an excellent polemic against the use of the term "personality" for other 
than the individual, and especially against any tendency to treat every 
group other than the state as real. 

In a volume of such pretensions, there is much to dissent from. On 
the whole, it is to be welcomed with enthusiasm, for it is an ambitious 
effort to broaden the perspective of American students of government. 
He has succeeded so well that no one can successfully challenge him 
without having undergone the self-discipline in philosophy and social 
theory to which the author subjected himself. 


Hanorp D. LASSWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Community Use of Schools. By ELEANoR T. GLuEcK. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1927. Pp. xv4-222. $3.00. 

Mrs. Glueck's volume is a very competent study of the history, 
achievements, and present situation of the community use of schools. 
The book is timely, inasmuch as developments in this field are in need of 
critical summary to indicate where we have arrived, and where we should 
now hope to go. The author credits the secretary of the National Com- 
munity Center Association for suggesting this study, which was undertak- 
en with the co-operation of the United States Bureau cf Education. The 
Bureau distributed over 6,000 questionnaires to school superintendents 
over the country. Supplementary information was secured from a variety 
of sources. Material was thus made available for an exhaustive inquiry 
relative to the availability of schoolhouses, the history of the movement, 
organization participating in the growth of school centers, the adminis- 
tration and financing of such projects, the activities of the school centers, 
and the laws under which thev have been fostered. Valuable appendixes 
and an excellent bibliography are included. 

Among the conclusions it is indicated that the ideals of the founders 
of the movement are far from being realized. Schoo? centers are not 
largely self-supporting nor self-governing; they are not “ministering to 
the needs of the community"; and in the emphasis upon recreational ac- 
tivities they are neglecting civic, economic, and cultural activities, which 
assumed large importance in the minds of the pioneers in this field. How- 
ever, it is shown that much has been gained, in that communities are be- 
ing accustomed to use the schoolhouse for a variety of purposes, and that 
even the overemphesis on recreation may be a necessary prelude to a 
more fundamental and inclusive conception of the community center. 
The greatest hope for the movement, in the mind of the author, lies in 
the fact that the school curriculum itself is becoming socialized so as to 
involve the use of school buildings in a great variety of unconventional 
ways by the children. If the school can become a clubhouse for the chil- 
dren, there is some prospect for its becoming such for their parents and 
for the community at large. 

The volume expresses abundant faith in the idea of the school com- 
munity center as a democratizng and harmonizing influence in the com- 
munity, as well as a means for cultural elevation. An interesting account 
is included of a very active high-school center in Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts. In a way the book may be said to bring to a close two decades 
of experimentation in this field, indicating the way for zurther develop- 
ments. If anything is lacking in the volume, it might be the failure the 
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analyze the somewhat unsatisfactory results of the movement in terms 
of the structural and social changes affecting the stability of neighbor- 
hoods upon which the successful community center must depend. 


l ARTEUR Evans Woop 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A Theory of the Labor Movement. By SELIG PERLMAN. New | 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xii-- 321. $2.25. 


There can be no question as to the wide interest which so funda- 
mental a study of the labor movement as this made by Professor Perl- 
man must command on the part of social scientists of all kinds. The 
general plan of the Theory of the Labor Movement is easily described. 
Part I (235 pages) deals historically and analytically with the modern 
labor movement in Russia, Germany, Great Britain, and America. Part 
II (8o pages) sets forth a general theory of the modern labor movement. 
The author's general theses, which have been greatly influenced by his 
colleague and former teacher, John R. Commons, are: (1) The labor | 
movement has three dominant factors—(a) the capacity of the capitalist 
group to maintain its position in the social order of any given country; 
(6) the activities of the “intellectuals”; and (c) the trade union move- 
ment, which has its own inherent tendencies. (2) The attitudes and 
' policies of the capitalists are based on the assumption of abundant op- 
portunity for amassing wealth and satisfying wants; hence the business 
man tends to stand for a laissez faire policy. The ability of the capitalist 
class to maintain, this state of affairs depends, however, upon the strength 
and effectiveness of the capitalist “will-to-power.” (3) The official 
policies of labor organizations have been largely formulated in the past 
by “intellectuals,” to whom “labor” never means a group of real human 
persons, but always an abstract force obeying some universal law or 
destiny. The wage-workers, however, increasingly reflect their impres- 
‘sion of the scarcity of opportunity, and in proportion as they secure 
control of their own organizations, the rules which they enact tend to be 
directed toward the “rationing” of, the limited opportunities open to 
them. | i 

In a concluding chapter, Perlman reviews with approval the trade- 
union philosophy developed by Karl Zwing, a contemporary German . 
leader. Perhaps the most striking feature is Zwing's view that it makes. 
little difference where the “ownership” of the means of production rests; 
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‘the vital question concerns the distribution and organization of “control” 
over industry; in this connection he regards the trade-union movement 
as tending to establish parity between workers and employers or man- 
agers. © | i 

Granted thet one has some knowledge of the history of labor move- 

ments in the Western world, the reading of this book should prove il- 
luminating and suggestive. 
| FLoro N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Old Post Bags By Arvın F. Harrow. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xvii4- 500. $5.00. 

“The degree of culture,” observed the German writer, Soden, “has 
ever been dependent upon the means of communication possessed by the 
nations.” In the story of the evolution of the post from the time-when 
the relay messengers of King Darius sped “like the light in the torch race | 
which the Greeks celebrate to Hephaestus,” to the launching of trans- 
continental air-riail service capable of delivering letters from New York 
to San Francisco in less than thirty-six hours, we have in epitomic form 
the history of the rise of modern civilization. 

Harlow has written this story with a profusion of well- chosen de- 
tails from biographies, travelers' tales, old diaries, and early newsprints. 
He has | given us a history rather than a natural history. Nevertheless, in 
his account one discerns certain typical stages which appear to have fol- 
lowed a definite sequence. The first stage was the royal system of couri- 
ers, confined to transmitting the messages of the ruler and his function- 
aries. Under the shadow of this system devoted wholly to affairs of state, 
there grew up haphazard arrangements for carrying the messages of 
private citizens—a service in which wandering peddlers, pilgrims, trav- 
elers, ship captains, and soldiers were enlisted. The two systems gradu- 
ally merged into a single public postal service for the use of everyone, 
under the control of the state, 

Along with the development of the post has gone the evolution of the 
letter. In ancient and medieval times, letters were more largely devoted 
to news of public than of private import. The correspondent was wont 
to dispose of the news of the realm before.he turned to àis private affairs. 
The coming of the newspaper led to a differentiation of function. By 
“publishing” its news, the newspaper became the organ for disseminating 
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intelligence of public interest. The letter reserved to itself that area of 
occurrences which is personal and private. 

The high mobility of modern urban life, together with the dative 
poverty of primary contacts, has popularized the letter converting it into 
an indispensable medium of social intercourse. Hopes, doubts, confes- 

sions, and other experiences of the inner self are confided in letters by 
many who are too reticent to express them in speech. The struggle for a 
cheap, rapid, and efficient postal system is in part significant of the effort 
. of human nature to adjust itself to the new. mode of social life by con- 
serving, through the letter, that sphere of intimate contacts jeopataed 
by increasing mobility and externality of relations. 

Old Post Bags is written in a popular style, spiced with anecdotes 
and adventures. Unfortunately for the student, it is inadequately docu- 
mented, and one is left without any clue to the source of many of the 
most interesting materials. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





The First Hundred Million. By E. HALDEMAN-JuLiusS. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1928. Pp. 340. $3.00. 


Before the Little Blue Books made their appearance ten years ago, 
most literature of recognized artistic merit was the esoteric possession of 
a small intellectual class. The teat of selling to American readers one 
hundred million volumes largely drawn from the classics is of no small 
significance. This book tells the story of that venture. Trained as a 
newspaper man, Mr. Haldeman-Julius profited by his keen sense of what 
people are interested in. For him, literature is not something to ornament 
parlor shelves but rather something people will read. No Little Blue 
Book is judged a success unless it finds ten thousand buyers a year. 

The story of The First Hundred Million gives some valuable insights 
concerning the tastes, desires, and eccentricities of the mass of the read- 
ing public. The sales system devised by the publisher has almost the 
setup of a sociological experiment. The buyer selects twenty or more 
volumes from a list of 1,260. Only the titles and authors are given—no 
book is granted more advertising space than any other. What sort of 
literature will the readers choose? The sales record reveals that most 
votes are cast for stories of love, sex, passior, and romance. À close sec- 
ond is the book that promises to further the 'quest for self-improve- 
. ment," that deals with education, culture, and success. Those playing up 
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the comic, the mysterious, and the adventuresome also attract hosts of 
buyers. Sensational exposures, the “debunking of religions,” “true con- 
fessions," and intimate revelations of personalities possess a strong lure. 
The types of interest revealed in the public demand are essentially the 
same as those catered to in the tabloids and popular magazines. 

Just as the newspaper headline determines the fate of a news story, 
so the title of a Little Blue Book largely decides whether it will gain suc- 
cess or oblivion. Oscar Wilde's Pen, Pencil and Poison sold only 5,000 . 
copies a year. The name was changed to The Story of a Notorious Crim- 
inal and the sale trebled. Francis Bacon's Apotkegms could find only © 
2,000 buyers until retitled Terse Truths about the Riddle of Life, where- 
upon sales rose to 9,000. The annual sale of Hugo’s drama The King 
Enjoys Himself, climbed from 8,000 to 38,000 when the adjective "lust- 
ful” was appropriately inserted before "king." Whether or not we agree 
that the end justifies the means thus employed, we cannot afford to over- 
look the social significance of Mr. Haldeman-Julius’ interesting experi- 
ment, | 

CARROLL D. CLARK 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Intelligence Tests, Their Significance for School and Society. By 
WALTER F. DEARBORN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1928. 
Pp. xxiv-+-336. 

Aptitude Testing. By CLARK L, HULL. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+ 535. 


The opening chapters of Professor Dearborn's volume review the 
early attempts to measure intelligence by rating schemes and discuss the 
relation of mental tests to schocl grades. This is followed by chapters 
on various sorts of tests of intelligence, on the nature of intelligence, and 
_ on the influence of schooling, maturity, and extra-curricular environment 
upon intelligence scores. The last five chapters treat in cansiderable de- 
tail problems of school achivement and mental ability, special aptitudes, 
the relation of intelligence differences to curricular arrangements, and 
finally to the social philosophy of democratic education. This book will 
be valuable to all students of human behavior as a check upon the loose 
assumptions of many mental testers that intelligence, by some hook or 
crook, develops ¿n vacua out of inherited tendency or capacity without 
regard to social milieu. Professor Dearborn has marshallec his own data ` 
and that of others in-an effort to indicate the limitations of this riarrow 
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hereditarian standpoint. His view is that too much emphasis is placed 
both in the intelligence tests and in the makeup of the school curriculum 
upon paper and pencil performance of a verbal sort. Other types of in- 
telligence than the verbal must be recognized and, moreover, the signifi- 
cance of cultural and social conditioning at all times taken into account 
in the causal interpretation of mental test ratings. 

Professor Hull’s volume gives a descriptive analysis of various apti- 
tude tests and serves as a statistical handbook for practical technicians 
in the field of personnel work. This book raises critical queries about 
"general intelligence." Instead of being some mystical measure of some 
"super-faculty," general intelligence tests are coming to be considered 
“in reality tests of scholastic aptitude." Avoiding the pitfalls of general 
intelligence theories, the author presents a review of work done on vari- 
ous traits or aptitudes all the way from those of anatomical features and 
handwriting to tests of character and temperament. There is instruction 
as to method of analyzing test results and as to producing a test battery 
properly weighted. One of the major contributions is the clear indication 
of the importance of the multiple-regression equation as à device for apti- 
tude prognosis. 

KiMBALL YOUNG . 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


The Protection of Minorities, the Working and Scope of Minorities 
Treaties under the League of Nations. By L. P. Marg. Lon- 
don: Christophers, 1928. Pp. xiv-1-244. ' 

The author of this book considers the presence of dissatisfied minori- 
ües an outstanding cause of political difficulty in Europe and traces 
briefly the efforts of statesmen since 1814 to ameliorate the situation by 
assuring to certain minorities a minimum legal protection. The conclu- 
sion of minority treaties or declarations by a dozen states in Central and 
Eastern Europe after the World War and the development of procedures 
under the League of Nations ior assuring execution of these treaties has 
marked a revolutionary advance in such efforts. The book sets forth the 
details of this procedure and the results of its application in each of the 
countries bound by minority treaties. 

Because of the radical. boundary changes resulting from the war, "iis 
propaganda of nationalism during the war, and the fact that certain na- 
tional groups who had been dominant before the war, found themselves 
oppressed minorities after the war, the problem has become more acute, 
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in spite of the fact that statistically there are fewer minorities today than 
ever before in Europe. The new machinery for minority protection has 


- thus not always proved successful. Sir Gilbert Murray, who has often 


urged a strengthening of the machinery in the League of Nations assem- 
bly, suggests in an introduction certain improvements, especially the uni- 
versalization of the minority protection principle so as to include such 
glaring cases as the Italian Tvrol, and the maintenance of a permanent 
League of Nations agent in the most inflammable of the minority regions. 
Sir Gilbert, however, as well as the author, emphasizes the danger that 
too much interference by the League may stimulate minority agitation 
and separatist movements among people who have slight cause for griev- 
ance. The path between Scylla and Charybdis is, in this problem, ex- 
tremely narrow. The ideal is doubtless such an adaptation of their aim 
by both the minority and majority in the several countries that they can 
live in peace without outside aid. The book gives the impression that the 
League has steered a course which has on the whole been criticized more 
by the minorities for want of vigor in their behalf than by the states sub- 
ject to this treaty burden. It appears, however, that with its aid, progress 
toward mutual adaptation has been made in most of the countries. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Diversey. By MACKINLEY KANTOR. New York: Cowan-McCann, 


1928. Pp. 114-345. $2.00. 
Headlines. By Mitprep GILMAN. New York: Horace Liveright, 

1928. Pp. 309. $2.00. - 

Here are two books which are a new realism of the city. On the 
stage The Racket (Barlett Cormack) and The Front Page (Hecht and 
McArthur) are of the same character. They all tell tales that sound too 
improbable—but everv morning the newspaper insists that thev are 
actual experience. 

Diversey is the story of a young newspaper man and poet who leaves 
Clay City, Iowa—symbol of all that's provincial—in the hope of break- 
ing into Chicago jourralism. Within ten days he has a wound from a 
gangster's sawed-off shotgun, a job with no duties attached on the City 
Hall payroll, and has taken to sharing his room with a daughter of the 
stockyards. In Clay City, all his friends met one another every day; on 
Diversey Avenue he firds poet, artist, newspaperman, showman, prosti- 
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tute, typist, and civil servant living down the hall from one another— 
and never meeting. The chapters would make gocd pictures to illustrate 
Harvey M. Zorbaugh's sociological study of the Near North Side of Chi- 
cago. The description of rooming-house life is particularly good, as is, 
too, the history of the bootlegger-politician, grandson of a Rabbi, whose 
dearest hope is to send his young brother to college and keep him “out 
of the racket." The story supplies the details whose lack makes the 
newspaper accounts of gangsters and politicians so shocking and unin- 
telligible. 

Headlines is a story of a neighborhood on the fringe of New York. 
There is the marooned spinster who lives in the old farmhouse which 
once dominated what is now an area of immigrant second settlement; the 
Irish family of eleven, seldom on speaking terms with the Italian couple 
with their brood of seven; the Swedish contractor who builds a new house 
each winter, moves into it with his wife and one child and sells the one 
he has just left; the German family, grown well-to-do on the profits of 
bootlegging, the spinster, the one native-born American of native par- 
entage, is a sort of godmother to them all. For leisure-time reading, stu- 
dents of family life would enjoy it. 

| HELEN GREGORY MACGILL 
McGri1 UNIVERSITY 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925, Volume II. By C. A. Mac- 
ARTNEY and others. London: Oxford University Press, 1928. 
Pp. 486. 125. 6d. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is performing an inval- 
uable service for students by its publications presenting the salient facts 
of international relations year by year. The series was begun with Tem- 
perley's six-volume history of the Peace Conference, followed by Arnold 
Toynbee's The World after the Peace Conference. This in turn has been 
followed by a survey of international affairs for 1920-23, 1924, and 
1925, under the general editorship of Toynbee, though the present vol- 
ume was under the immediate direction of C. A. Macartney. The as- 
sistance given by others is credited in the Preface. 

The material is well written, well arranged, and authoritative, al- 
though astute readers would have little diificulty in spotting the British 
origin of the book. In the present volume the reliance wholly on official 
sources in interpreting the Shanghai incident of May 30, 1925, and the 
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meticulous correctness of the treatment of American policy in the Carib- 
. bean distinctly suggests proximity to the British foreign cffice. 

The first volume for 1925 dealt with the Islamic world and the pres- . 
ert volume considers the general world affairs of that year, including the 
Locarno negotiations, the work of the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, Europ2, the Far East, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and the American continent. The treatment is objective, but - 
the selection and allotment of space indicates the editor’s view of relative 
importance. - 
| It is to be hoped that the high standard of these surveys will be 
maintained, though evidently the editor's task is not without difficulty. 
The survey of 1925 appears three years late and in two volumes. If fu- 
ture surveys expand in size and recede in time, they will be less useful, 
though it will certainly take Herculean efforts by the editors to stem 
these tendencies. 

Quincy WRIGHT 

University Or CHICAGO 


Present-Day Russia. By Ivy LEE. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. vili+206. $2.50. ' 

In this volume Mr. Ivy Lee joins the ranks of the many foreigners 
who spend a few weeks in the Soviet Union and emerge naively to tell 
the world all about Russia. In his Introduction the author confesses to 
having limited his observations to ten days in Moscow in 1927 and mod- 
estly admits that his purpose is merely to record his casual impressions. 
"Marriage, women arid children, public and social economy, the govern- 
ment, the Communist party, the trade unions, and -a variety of other: 
topics are briefly dealt with in fairly objective and unprejudiced fashion 
but with the inevitable inaccuracies and misinterpretations inherent in 
all superficial works of this kind. As a travel narrative the book is with- 
out literary níerit. As a contribution to current knowledge about Russia, 
it is of little value to the social scientist and in many respects misleading 
to the layman. 

Mr. Lee is “adviser on public relations” of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York. In his opinion, diplomatic recognition would be 
“neither politically possible nor practically wise" at the present time. 
 Bolshevism is a “diseas2” the spread of which must be prevented and 
the cure of which must be sought. “Trrepressible elements in human 
nature” are leading to a restoration of capitalism in Russia. The process |. 
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can perhaps be hastened T increased commercial contacts with the out- 
side world. But Mr. Lee does not attempt to solve the problem, leaving 
the reader with the statement that “Russia is the supreme challenge to | 
. the business statesmanship of the world!” Such shallow generalizations 
as fill Mr. Lee's book give little promise that the challenge will be met 
intelligently." Works of this kind merely emphasize the crying need for 
a detailed and exhaustive survey of all aspects of the great experiment 
by scholars utilizing the best techniques of the social sciences and capa- 
ble of evaluating and interpreting their results. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | 


The Protection of Citizens Abroad by tke Armed Forces of the 
United States. By Mitton Orrurr, Pu.L. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. viii-- 170. $1.59. 

The writer’s choice of this subject for his thesis at Johns Hopkins 
University was possibly inspired by the American military operations in 
Nicaragua and China in 1906, the last two episodes considered. He con- 
cludes that the hundred instances in one hundred and fifteen years in 
which the United States has used force abroad xo protect its citizens 
“has involved nothing for which the American pecple need be ashamed, 
and has given our traders and travelers 'security for such as pass on the 
seas upon their lawful occasions.’ ” 

The body of the book gives a. brief account of seventy-six American 
military expeditions in foreign territory, which indicate that such epi- 
sodes are becoming more frequent and more beforehand. In the early 
days forces seldom landed until American citizens had been damaged; 
now they often act in ample time to prevent injury. Such operations have 
been most common in the Caribbean and in Mexico, though they have 
occurred in South America, the Pacific, the Far East, the Indian oen) 
and even the Mediterranean. 

In the initial chapter the writer justifies interposition to protect citi- 
zens (which he distinguished from political intervention) by quotations 
from textbooks, diplomatic correspondence, and naval regulations. He 
also justifies, in constitutionzl law, the President's assumption of author- 
ity in such instances without Congressional authorization, and explains 
that naval.officers actually have acted on their own discretion but with 
such sound judgment that only once has the government at Washington 
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refused its subsequent approval (p. 8). While the writer does not ex- 
amine some of the finer points of international and coastitutional law 
treated in J. R. Clark's memorzndum for the state department on the 
right to protect citizens in foreign countries by landing forces (1912), he 
has produced a useful résumé of a type of American official activity which 
Is gaining in public interest. | 
QuINCY WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’ 


Deux Essais sur le Progrès. By E. DUPRÉEL. I, “La Valeur du 
Progrès.” II, “Population et Progrès.” (Publications of the 
Solvay Institute.) Brussels: Maurice Lamertin, 1928. Pp. 
270. | 

Professor Dupréel's Two Essays on Progress are dierent, on the 
whole, from most of the books and articles on progress which are written 
in America. Progress is defined in strictly objective terms; that is, ad- 
vance in the adaptation of means to ends, both in material technique and 
in social organization. He refuses to commit himself on the question of 
the absolute value of progress. The first essay, “The Value of Progress," 
is, therefore, poorly named; it is in fact an effort to trace some of the 
major consequences of the progress of civilization—more particularly, 
consequences of the development of technology. The general conclusion 
reached is that one. cannot affirm that progress, in the sense of an in- 
crease in human well-being, is necessary, universal, or absclute. 

Many students of “population theory" will be disappointed in the 
essay “Population and Progress," for it does not deal with the prospect 
of an eventual overtaking of the maximum supporting capacity of the 
earth by the total population. In this case, the author analyzes the con- 
sequences of increase in population. His conclusion is that such increase > 
is the underlying motive force of progress. By way of epilogue to the 
second essay, there is a suggestive discussion of the respective effects of 
size and density, on the one hand, and growth, on the other, upon the life 
and social organization of cities. | 

The principal interest and value of this book does not inhere in the 
author's conclusions, but in his analyses and in the side lights which his 
treatment throws upon European social organization. 'The reasoning is 
easy to follow, and I found it stimulating to say the least. 


Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OP VIRGINIA 
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De Officio Hominis et Civis Juxta Legem Naturalem Libri Duo. By 
SAMUEL VON PurENDORr, with Introduction by Dr. WAL- 
THER ScHÜcKIiNG. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. Pp. 167, 152. $4.00. 

Pufendorf was a citizen of ihe world typical of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when common use of Latin obliterated national boundaries in schol- - 
arship. He was born in Saxony but taught at different times in several of 
the German states and Sweden. His interests extended into fields which 
would now be designated as theology, ethics, jurisprudence, political 
science, and international law, all of which are touched in the present 
book, which, though published as a classic of international law, devotes 
only two out of thirty-five chapters to that subject. The author's larger 
work, De Jure Naturae et Gentium, written a year earlier, is more largely 
devoted to international law but has long been known in English trans- 
lation. It is mainly from the latter that Pufendorf has come to be known 
as the founder of the Natural Law School of International Law. The 
Gebt which Pufendorf owed to Hobbes in this connection is, however, rec- 
ognized by Dr. Walther Schücking, who writes the Introduction. 

Pufendorf's method is abstract and deductive far from the modern 
tendencies of ethical and social science, but the distinguished writer of 
the Introduction finds it significant in that it posits the sociability of 
man as the fundamental axiom from which all else is deduced, though 
the logic of some of these deductions may be questioned. Pufendorf as- 
serts as a postulate: “Thou art not alone in this world" for states as 
well as individuals. | 

Quincy WRIGHT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Notes on Malthus’ “Principles of Political Economy." By DAVID 
RicARDO. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Jacoz 
H. HorrANDER and T. E. GREGORY. (Semi-centennial Publi- 
cations of the Johns Hopkins University.) Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. cvi4-246. $5.00. 

Soon after the publication of Malthus’s Principles of Political Econ- 
omy in 1820, Ricardo prepared a set of notes on passages in that work 
with which he found himself in disagreement. He originally intended to 
publish these as an Appendix to the third edition of his own principles, 
but was dissuaded by friends. These notes seem to have been for a time 
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in the possession. of M’Culloch (whose name, by the way, the editors of 
the present: volume »ersist in spelling *McCulloch") and thereafter to . 
have been lost. In 10:9 Mr. Frank Ricardo “was going through some 
furniture stored in a lumber room . . . . and came upon this MS. 
wrapped in brown paper and casually put away in a box together with 
some old ornaments.” They now appear a century after they were pre- 
pared. 

The close student of early English classical political economy will 
doubtless welcome this publication; it will perhaps be of great importance 
to a limited number of Ricardian specialists. It may be o: value to a few 
students of the evolution of methodology. Other social scientists will 
probably give it scant attention. The sociologist who takes it up, in the 
expectation that it may contain significant matter on population, for 
instance, will be quickly disappointed. It is a book for the antiquarian . 
in economic theory. . 
| Needless to say the editing leaves nothing to be desired, and even 

thé general student of the history of economic theorizing can read Pro- 
fessor Hollander's long and admirably done Introduction with some 


profit. A. B. WOLFE 


Ouro State UNIVERSITY 


Vilfredo Pareto: Sa Vie et son Giuvre. By G. H. BousguEt. Paris: 
Payot, 1928. Pp. 230. 20ir. 

Pareto’s Traité de Sociologie Générale is probably less widely known 
among American sociclogists than any other European work of equal 
importance. As the author of the present work observes, the “conspir- 
acy of silence" which sometimes seems to surround the work of Pareto is 
in part due to the intrinsic defects of his writings; his books are seriously 
lacking in orderly plan, while at the same time the Traité is an extraor- 
dinarily voluminous work. Nevertheless, Pareto has made important con- 
" tributions to sociological thought, and the concise, lucid Introduction to 
. his works which Bousquet has written should be very serviceable. No ` 

‘summary of the sociolagical theories of Pareto which is so brief as this 


p could possibly serve as a. substitute for the reading of the Traité, but it 


is useful as a guide to the study of a book which would otherwise be very 
difficult to follow. 

Bousquet has brought out very well the relationship of certain of 
Pareto’s sociological theories—those relating to the dérivations and the | 
résidus—to his general theory of scientific method, and this relationship 
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is fundamental to all that he has written. As our author rightly com- - 
. ments, Pareto was not only an economist and a sociologist, he was also 
` a philosopher, and as a philosopher he concerned himself primarily with ` 
the definition of the nature and method of science, particularly as ap- 
plied to the study of social phenomena. It is probably in this respect that 
his work will have the greatest and most lasting influence. The present 
brief redaction of Pareto's principle writings Should do much to expedite 
the realization of that influence. Frovp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Child Care and Training: A Reading Course for Parents. Pre- 
pared by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota. Pp. vi--. 
180. | | | 

Publications coming from the Institute of Child Welfare at Minne- 
sota command more than pessing attention from persons interested in 
the pre-school field. They are apt to be not only based on tested fact but 
also markedly characterized bv common sense. This volume presents in 
book form the sixteen correspondence lessons in Child Care and Training 
offered by the Institute in cc-operation with the university's General 
Extension Division; it is, therefore, wholly in the realm of applied sci- 
ence, Nevertheless, such work from the research laboratories reflects 
what is going on there, Stimulating conclusions end challenging hypothe- - 
ses. reveal themselves by implication. For example, these lessons, other- 
wise beautifully pragmatic, are still, in theory, based on the assumption 
of "play, imagination, curiosity, love of doing and competing" as the 
child's “instinctive drives" (p. 156). Close observation is leading many 
students today to explain these undeniable phenomena more and more 
in terms of experience and social habit formation. 

A definite advance upon the standpoint of Dr. Arnold Gesell, of the 
Yale Psychological Clinic, appears in the statement “The child who is 
allowed to do for himself shows greater progress than one whose impulsés 
along this line are not taken advantage of (p. 45)." If this be true, it 
will have to be taken into account by those who venture to grade intelli- 
gence definitely on the basis of performance tests given to infants and 
young children.: A research problem of distinct clarity and importance 


lies just here. RurH R. PEARSON 


Y 


CHICAGO 
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Supervision of the Conduct of Elections and Returns. By EDWARD 
Bates LocAN. With Special Reference to Pennsylvania. Phila- 
delphia: Privately printed, 1927. Pp. 156. 

Mr. Logan has given here a thorough analysis of the history and op- 
eration of the provisions of the Pennsylvania election laws which refer to 
the selection of election authorities and the casting and counting of the 
ballots. He shows clearly that the separation of the registration and elec- 
tion authorities and the election of the latter by popular vote are unsound 
practices. The requirement of bi-partisanship is also useless as a guar- 
antee of honest elections as it is not observed in a great number of pre- 
cinct election boards found in the city of Philadelphia. Mr. Logan's 
study of election laws in states other than Pennsylvania is not exhaustive 
and he does not go very deeply into the subject of the operation of these 
laws. He does not even cover completely all the secondary material on 
this subject. 

In his concluding chapter, he makes the following recommendations 
for the reform of our election laws: the appointment of precinct election 
officials without regard to their residence or partisanship, the adoption of 
voting machines, more adequate compensation for precinct election offi- 
cials, the strengthening of central control over the conduct of elections, 
the adoption of the requirement that voters desiring assistance should 
state their need for assistance at the time of registration, and the adoption 
` of central count. Mr. Logan could have strengthened his case by a more 
careful study of the states which have the election practices which he 
recommends. 

Hanorp L, GosNELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Irish Free State, 1922-1927. By Denis Gwynn. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1928. Pp. xvi4-432. 

Those interested in the constitutional experimentation and in the 
economic development of the Irish Free State will nd much of interest 
in this sympathetic review of its activities during the first five years of 
its existence. While resentment at the British official policy terminated 
by the Treaty crops out through the book, one is impressed by the good 
temper and objective attitudé preserved in the narrative of recent con- 
troversies. Due attention is given to the functioning of institutional in- 
novations, much light being thrown upon the operation of the minis- 
terial system, procedure in the Dail and Seanad, the perscnnel of both 
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bodies, and the balance of power between them. A brief qualitative— 
and highly favorable—review of the operation of proportional represen- 
tation is included. The administration of government departments, edu- 
cation, and local government, the development of industry and commerce 
are treated in the later chapters. One regrets the absence of a full dis- 
cussion of Irish parties, but Mr. Gwynn excuses himself in the Preface 
by pointing out that “it.is too soon even now to estimate in what way 
political parties will group themselves in the Free State." The volume is 
a welcome addition to the literature of the subject. 

CARROLL H. Wooppy | 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mental Health of the Child. By DoucrAs Armour Tuom, M.D. . 
(Harvard Health Talks.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 46. $x.0o. 


This slim volume might be termed a. popularization of odia 
chiatry. To Dr. Thom the child in all his group relationships is the cen- 
iral fact to be kept in mind; mental health being a state of social 
adjustment making possible the adequate functioning of the whole per- 
sonality. The child is seen, moreover, as a person with a mental life of his 
own including:joys, sorrows, hopes, plans, end disappointments. The 
author is more interested in basic motives than in conduct; his assump- 
tions along this line show an odd mingling oi theory from Adler, Jung, 
Thomas, and other sources. He accepts, as a common-sense working 
hypothesis, perhaps, a deep-seated "striving fcr power." Environment, to 
the author, is of great importance since it must provide outlets for the 
child's emotional life. People, parents in particular, are presented as con- 
stituting the most important part of the environment. “There are par- 
ents,” we are told, “who create problem-environments of which the chil- 
dren are but symptoms (p. 27).” 

Forty-six page volumes on so tremendous a subject are likely to be 
read, and Dr. Thom has packed this one with sound suggestions, based, 
as always in his writings, on specific case studies. As to the possible in- 
security of his assumptions—who among the authorities knows anything | 
with certainty about the ur-mofives back of conduct? 

RurH R. PEARSON 
CHICAGO ' 
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Comparative Colorial Policy. By V. Suva RAM. Calcutta: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+297. $4.00. - 

In 1925, Dr. Rem, head of the Department of Political Science. at 
Lucknow University, delivered the Patna University Readership lectures, 
here published in ‘book form without revision or documentation. The 
book is dedicated “To the Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions" and deals with its subject “with -special reference to American 
colonial policy." Of the twelve chapters, one is devoted to “Economic | 
Imperialism of the United States," four to the Philippine Islands, and 
three to British policy. The work is largely historical, consisting of a 
general survey markedlv lacking in critical analysis and interpretation. 
The economic explanation of modern imperialism is stressed, as is cus- 
tomary in such superficial studies, with no careful examination of the 
evidence upon which it is based. The author closes with dire warnings 
of “a tremendous racial war . . . . which will be more disastrous to the 
prosperity and civilization of the world than any other single event in 
history (p. :278)." The catastrophe can be prevented “by strengthening 
the social conscience" and by the application to the relations between 
"advanced and backward peoples of “the same moral code that they use 
in their private life." That there is real need for a critical, scholarly - 
study of comparative colonial policy is patent to all students of the field. 
But the need cannot be met, as Mr. Ram seeks to meet it, by a mere re- 
bashing of historical facts and pletitudinous generalizations. 

FREDERICK L, SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Work of the International Labor Organization. New York: 
National Industrial Conference. Board, Inc., 1928; Pp. xii4- 
1907. $2.50. 

This supplements a report by ds same organization made in 1922. 
It contains a brief summary of the history of internatioral labor legis- 
lation, a description o: the structure of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and a detailed treatment of its work. The progress of each labor 
convention and recommendation is traced and the whole is presented in 
tables at the end of the volume. | 

There is a tendency to emphasize the difficulties of uniform world 
legislation on “an inherently domestic problem.” The zeal and compe- 

- tence of the organization is generally admitted. Its work :n centralizing - 

information is especially commended. 
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In conclusion, the report repeats the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board's recommendation of 1922 against American participation in 
the International Labor Organization on the grounds that the labor con- 
ventions would usually deal with matters reserved to the state; that the 
industrial philosophy of the United States is vitally different from that 
of the rest of the world; and tha: the United States has progressed fast 
enough in labor legislation anyway. There is no effort in the text to 
justify these somewhat dubious assertions. Co-operation in the research 
activities of the International Labor Organization and in the exchange 


of views is, however, recommended. 
Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Europe: A History of Ten Vears. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. vii+428. $2.50. 


Dr. Buell wrote this book with the aid of the staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association, and much of the material was taken from the excel- 
lent fortnightly Information Service distributed by that organization. It 
-is of a popular character with a number of maps and photographs of sev- 
` eral contemporary statesmen. It deals first with the general problems of 


Europe raised by the war and the treaty, especially reparations and se- : 
curity, after which the internal and foreign problems oi each of the lead- - 


ing countries of Europe are taken up seratim. There is a wealth of fact 


and a minimum of comment, though the tone is optimistic. Prospects for- 


peace seem good to the author. 

While the book does not purport to present original material, it 
clearly presents the leading facts of post-war Europe logically arranged 
and accompanied with selected bibliographic references: It will make a 
useful book for persons and university classes interested in contemporary 
history and international affairs. Even the expert will find that its Index 
furnishes an easy means of checking the date and details of facts which 


may have slipped his mind. Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 


How to Do Research in Education. By CARTER V. Goop. Balti- 
more: Warwick and York, 1928. Pp. 298. $2.60 postpaid. 
One who does three years of graduate work in the department of 

education of the University of Chicago has usually served an illuminat- 


~~ 
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ing apprenticeship in the activities of the world of scholarship. And 
when he goes forth from the institution he.is often better prepared than 
the faculty itself to describe and characterize these activities because of 
the vividness and recency of his consciousness of them. Such has been 
Dr. Good's preparation for writing this suggestive and informative 
volume. 

Its purpose is to give siai advice and guidance to graduate 
students, in the several kinds of scholarly activities which they will 
at one time or another be called upon to perform. He.discusses the 
characteristics of research, the location of problems, the available types 
of technique that may be employed, the analysis and organization of 
data, the interpretation of results, the formulation of conclusions, the 
preparation of report and of manuscript for publication, keeping pace 
with the literature, the evaluation of other studies and oi educational 
writings in general, and the training of research workers. He has drawn 
abundantly upon the literature of educational research, and his facts and 
advice are carefully documented. The graduate student will find it a 
serviceable handbook which will illumine a multitude of problems. 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO - 


Economics of Fashion. By PauL H. Nystrom, Pu.D. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1928. Pp. xiii-]- 521. $6.00. 

Professor Nystrom has written this book primarily'with the inter- 
ests of the manufacturer and the retailer in mind, but it is quite valuable 
to the social scientist. It lacks, of course, the theoretical discussions that 
fit the particular concerns of sociology. "The effort to describe the char- 
acter of fashion and to discuss its psychology, while equal in merit to the 
usual attempts, like the latter, is weak in value. But if the theoretical 
discussions make no contribution to what remains a deplorably uncul- 
tivated sociological field, the concrete material should be of great impor- 
tance. Some very interesting material is presented on the futility of col- 
‘lective efforts to inaugurate new fashions or to change the direction of 
current ones; on the topic of trends in fashion; on the organization of 
the Haut Couture of Paris; on the historical development of men and 


women ‘fashions during the last century. The book is copiously illus- .- 


trated with charts and style plates. Merely to look at these will tell one 
a lot of interesting things about fashion. This is undeniably the best 
book in English which deals specifically with the topic of fashion. 


HERBERT BLUMER > 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Suicides i in Seattle, 1914 to 1925: An Ecological and Benes 
Study. By Catvin Scuwip. University of Washington Pub- 
- lications in the Social Sciences, Vol. V, No. 1. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1928. Pp. 93. $1.00. | 


This study attempts three things: an interpretation of the ecology 
of suicide in Seattle; presentation of the customary statistical tables on 
suicide (with reference to age, sex, marital conditions, seasons, etc.) for 
Seattle; and a brief discussion of “causes” of suicide, so far as these 
were discernible from the coroner’s records of King County, Washing- 
ton. The third section is too brief to be more than suggestive; the sec- _ 
ond section confirms information from other sources but adds nothing ' 
new; the first section, on ecolozy, is of the most interest. Forty-five per 
cent of all suicides for the period covered occurred in one smal] area of 
the city, an area characterized by density of population, high mobility, 
commercial enterprises, lack o: stable family life, a high homicide rate, 
and other evidences of social disorganization. There are suggestions of 
analysis here for anyone interested in the interrelations of social with 
personal disorganization. 

The material is handled carefully and judicially and the statistics 
are backed throughout by the author’s personal knowledge of Seattle 
and are accompanied by sociological interpretations. 

Rute SHONLE CAVAN 

ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Das Reich Gottes auf Erden. Utopie unc Wirklichkeit. By Lac. 
THEOL. WinLHELM Pauck, Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Berlin: Walter De Gruyter Co., 1928. 


The present monograph is an excellent illustration of a new method 
which the reviewer would recommend to American sociologists and his- 
torians of religion. It traces the change in meaning of theological cate- 
gories in the process of secularization: it begins with the salus concept 
of early Protestant theology and ends with the general welfare concept 
of the modern state in England. It shows in particular the relationship 
‘between the two in the attitude of the Anglican clergy toward Tudor 
Absolutism and.the rise of British sea power. In a general way, it shows 
the connection between the morale, if not the morals, of a nation in 
quest of a place in the sun—and the effective faith of its clergy. 

The most instructive part of the book is where Mr. Pauck presents 
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the documentary evidence of the Anglican clergy for their conviction 
that in the England of Elizabeth, the Kingdom was near at hand. It is 
where he shows the connection between the “chosen people" notion and 
the belief in a “manifest destiny" and a world mission of the British 
empire. It is good to see how the spirit of God came to hover once more 
over the waters, how the locus of his Kingdom came. to be the Seven 
Seas and its emblem the Union Jack. 
HzrwRICE H. MAURER 
LEWIS INSTITUTE 


Home Life in History. Social Life and Manners in Britain, 200 
B.C. to A.D. 1926. By JoHN Croac and C. THOMPSON WALK-. 
ER. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1928. Pp. 302. $4.00. 


This volume is an interesting account of home life in England from 
200 B.C. to this day. Home life is the center of the story, but incidental- 
ly, the economic, religious, political, and social changes are mirrored. 
The primitive life prior to the coming of the Romans and the changes 
effected by their invzsion are made vivid. The writers give glimpses of 
saxon England, the revolutionizing influence of the Normans, and the 
rise of Feudal England. By usiag the Nidde family as a typical upper- 
class family, the manifestations of social change in home life are made 
concrete. The fortunes of this family are traced througk. the decline of 
feudalism, the rise of commerce and industry, and the emergence of the 
modern specialized and elaborate social order. 

. In the main, the volume is confined to a description of life among 
the upper classes, with incidental, yet revealing portrayals of the home 
life and social milieu of the masses. 

The volume is ap:ly illustrated by A. B. Read. 
W. O. Brown 


` UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The Doctrine of Necessity in International Law. By BURLEIGH 
CusHING Ropick. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1928. Pp. ix+3195. $4.00. 

This is a well-organized, carefully documented, clearly written anal- 
ysis of the subject named in the title. After a brief historical summary 
it takes up the doctrine of necessity as it has been built, up in actual . 
cases and controversies between nations in several special elds, such as, 
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on the high seas and military.and naval operations. The discussion is 
confined to a determination of the degree to which the plea of necessity 
should be admitted as a legal excuse for deviations from the normal rule 
of law. No attempt is made to deal with the doctrine from a, philosophi- 
cal or political or ethical point of view. It is rather a guide to an under- 
standing of the rule and its proper application in practice. 
WALTER B. BoDENHAFER - 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The New Morality. By DURANTE DRAKE. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xii4-359. $2.50. 

This recent addition to the series in philosophy for the layman in- 
cludes the discussion of a handful of very live social and moral problems 
such as lawlessness, bootlegging, divorce, irresponsible parenthood, cor- 
rupt politics, selfish business, poisoned journalism, race prejudice, and 
war. By the new morality the author means simply in his own words 
"the morality which basing itself solidly upon the observation of results 
of conduct consciously aims to secure the maximum of attainable happi- 
ness for mankind." The discussion is liberal, full of concrete cases, and 
clearly written. It does not smack of the schoolroom but could be used 
with great advantage as a text in social ethics. It abounds in the use of 
terms like “ought,” “should,” and “must,” but that, presumably, is the 
official vocabulary for a teacaer of ethics. The author handles most of 
his problems realistically, and nowhere is he more sensible than in his 
discussion of the family (excepr in calling Judge Lindsey “that profound 
observer”). 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Individuality and Education. By JoskePH A. LEIGHTON. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xi+-204. $2.00. 

During the past few years, those responsible for public education 
have been growing increasingly conscious of individual differences among 
children and youths in. general capacity, specific aptitudes, and social 
situations. They have created numerous devises for measuring individ- 
ual differences, and have developed various plans of individualizing the 
training. They have produced a voluminous literature dealing with the 
known phases of education for individuality. 
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This volume by Dr. Leighton refers to none of these things. It pre- 
sents no evidence that he is even aware of what is going on. His bib- 
liography reveals almost complete obliviousness to the movement. The 
title appears to have been an afterthought as he gathered up a number. 
of miscellaneous lectures and articles for publication. These refer vague- 
ly to numerous aspects of education without much sequence. 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


 Extra-Classroom Activities in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
By RiverpA Harpinc JorpAN. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. x—302. $2.50. 


The volume presents a brief but judicious treatment of the major 
activities outside the classroom by a man who has had long and varied . 
practical experience with them. 


| FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICASO 


Family Lije To-Da». By Marcaret E. Ricu. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1928. Pp. ix--244. $2. "S 
Those who participated in the Buffalo conference which celebrated 

the fiftieth anniversary of family social work in America in October, : 

1927, will be glad to have this permanent record of the papers which 

formed the core of that conference. Some of the papers—for example, 

those of Jennings on The Biological Basis of the Family, Mary Rich- 
mond's on The Concera of the Community with Marriage and Frederick 

Eliots The Family and Its Neighborhood—have the earmarks of genu- 

ine scientific contributions. For the most part, the discussions, while 

interesting, were largely retrospective and can hardly be said to have 
broken any new ground either for social work itself or for research study 
of the familv. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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County Government and Administration in North Carolina. By 
PAuL Wooprorp Wacrn, Pu.D. Chapel Hill: University of 
York Carolina Press, 1928. Pp. xli+447. $5.00. — j 


This volume presents a summary of three years! work of the North 
Carolina Institute of Research in the Social Sciences in the field of 
county government, with reference to important legislation of 1927 au- 
thorizing counties to adopt the county manager form of government and 
requiring each county to operate on a budget system, to settle its ac- 
counts annually, and to appoint a full-time accountant. The book does 
not make contributions of general application but is an important survey 
of the institutions of rural local government in a single state. 


L. D. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cycles of Taste. By FRANK P. CHAMBERS. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. vi+ 139. $2.00. ` 


The modern sense of beauty is an “evanescent myth," and two 
hundred ninety-four literary references to what the ancients said suggest 
this disturbing conclusion. | 

There are three chapters on a history of Greek aesthetics, two on. 
the Roman, and some references to the Christian. Art develops its clas- 
sics when it is the instrument of some tradition, or as Mr. Chambers has 
it, when it is hampered by “moral resistance." When Art becomes free, 
attains some individuality, it is soon disillusioned. And here we are 
left—at the bottom of the cycle—even “absolute beauty" is a myth. 


W. R. P. IRELAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Grundlegung der Soziologie des Rechts. By Eucen Eunrrcg. Munich 
. and Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1929. Geh. M. 13; Geb. M. 
16. 


This edition of Professor Ehrlich's Fundamentals of the Sociology of Law 
is an unmodified reprint of the original 1913 edition. The work has become - 
known to students as the expression of an important point of view in the theory 
of law and jurisprudence. The meaning of the book might be compressed into. 
a single sentence of the author: "The center of gravity of the evolution of law, 
in our times as in all times, lies neither in legislation, nor in jurisprudence, nor 
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in the decisions of courts, but in society itself." This thesis he develops in ex- 
tensive discussions of the distory of law and of the theory of law, also by the 
elaboration of certzin fundamental sociological considerations. This book is 
still worth while to students of social control. 


Politicians and M cralists of the Nineteenth Century. By EmILE FAGUET. 
Translated from the French by Dogoruv Darton. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. (ro date). Pp. 317. $4.50. 


Some thirty years ago M. Faguet published three volumes on French social - 
thought in the nineteerth century. The third of the series, dealing with the lat- 
ter half of the ninetsenth century, is here translated into English ior the first 
time. Of the six philosophers analyzed, three—Tocqueville, Taine, and Renan 
—1may, it appears, be included in a history of the beginnings of sociological 
speculation. In differert ways each of these men was groping toward a "science 
of history," out of waich developed the modern science of society. 


The American Party Batile. By Cuartes A. BEARD. The World Today 
Bookshelf. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. viiit-150. 


A brief but extremely readable volume, in which Dr. Beard expounds the 
evolution of American parties in terms of the economic conflicts of classes. In- 
tended for the generel -eader, it may be commended as a higkly successful at- 
tempt at popularization by an acknowledged master. Those familiar with the 
Beardian interpretation will be most interested in a passage in which Dr. Beard 
apparently yields much of the ground he has previously claimed. “Whatever 
the truth . . . . as far as economic substance is concerned, in fact leaders of 
both historic parties bave believed [italics mine] that their operations involved 
a contest over the distribution cf goods. . ... In politics it is beliefs that 

count." Surely this is a psychological, not an economic, interpretation! 


Between War and Peace. A Handbook for Peace Workers. By FLOR- 


ENCE BREWER SCECKEL. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 

viid-591. $2.50. 
. An excellent compi ation of materials designed to provide ammunition for 
peace workers. It reletes the problem of peace to various intersst groups; pre- 
sents a picture of the present state of nationalism and internationalism, espe- 
cially as they concern the United States; and closes with concrete suggestions 
to individuals and groups interested in the abolition of war. In spite of its 
avowed bias it is a temperate, reasoned presentation of the arguments for peace 
and of the methods which can be used to bring it about. 


A Way of Order for Bituminous Coal. By WALTON H. HAMILTON and 


HELEN R. Wricur. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 365. 

$2.50. 

The authors discuss the coal industry in reference to national economy, its 
effect upon the wageworkers, its disorganizations (resulting from the lag of 
control in unregulated, competitive development), and its failure in reasonable 
performance. The inference to be drawn from the contradictory recommenda- 
tions with which the scudy closes is that not even the tools for analysis of the 
industry’s problems are as yet at hand. 
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Tke Road to Plenty. By Wittram TRUFANT Foster and WADDILL 
CaTcHINGS. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 


Pp. 231. $2.00. 


This book is composed of an imaginary dialogue carried on between a 
self-made, pink-shirted employer; & director of puolic poor relief; a professor 
of economics; a clergyman; and a congressman. After two hundred pages the 
road to plenty is semiphored: “stabilizing the purchasing power of the dollar,” 
not by “controlling the gross volume of money in circulation," but by regulat- 
ing the "amount spent for consumable goods." 


Sidelights on Our Social and Economic History. By S. E. FOREMAN. 
New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 516. $2.25. 


This book is a collection of supplementary readings on our European back- 
grounds, on agriculture and the westward movement, on the activities of mer- 
chants and bankers and manufacturers, on the growth of our vast network of 
highways and canals, on the lives of toilers, and on various phases of our 
everyday life. In each section the author reveals the roots of our modern in- 
stitutions in the experiences of the past, and sketches the trend of development 
to our own day. 


Prohibition: Legal and Illegal. By Howard Lez McBain. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. ix-+171. $2.00.  — 


This book “attempts to explain some of the difficulties and to explore the 
possibilities of legally altering our prohibition policy within the stern com- 


n mandment of the eighteenth amendment." The autbor shows the legal absurdi- 
~ ties of many of the proposed alterations, and the whelter of obstacles which 


confront other schemes of legal release. He suggests as the most feasible 
scheme that Congress “adopt the prohibition laws of the several states as the 
prohibition law of the nation," but adds that unless the Supreme Court accepts 
the statutory definitions adopted by Congress, “all talk of modifying the Vol- 
stead Act is idle prattle.” 


Law or War. By Lucia Ames Mzap. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1928. Pp. ix-+276. $1.75. 


No popular book seeking to indict war in modern times should be more 
successful than this volume. The author’s conviction that war is an unmiti- 
gated evil is sincere and evident; her belief in the efficacy of the League of 
Nations in the settlement of international disputes is likewise earnest and 
frank. The discussion is supplied very amply with facts and evidence in sup- 
port of the contentions. The fact that it is expository as well as exhortatory 
gives the book a peculiar charm. It should prove a successful propagandizing 


. instrument to the formation of attitudes of international peace. 


Labor Protection in Soviet Russia. By GEORGE M. Price, M.D. New 
York: International Publishers, 1928. Pp. 128. $1.25. 
The absence of labor legislation in pre-revolutionary Russia js contrasted 


with the systematic efforts at control under Soviet rule. Laws passed under the 
early Soviet Régime (1917-22) are affirmed to have been of little benefit to- 
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workers.. The present Labor Code (enacted in 1922) applies to all forms of 
hired labor in all trades and vocations. In general, its terms favor laborers 
. with regard to discharge, and reduction of working hours. The law regulates 
minimum wages, safety, sanitation, overtime, and promotes the study of in- 
: dustrial hygiene. 


: Historical Readings in Nineteenth Century Thought. Edited with Intro- | 
ductions by WALTER PugL»s HALL and Ermer A. BELLER. New 
" York and London: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. viii--306. $1.75. 


A collection of six substantial documents illustrating the intellectual his- 
tory of the nineteenth century. Among the six are the “Communist Manifesto" 
and the “Encyclical Rerum Novarum,” issued by Pope Leo XIII. Each docu- 
ment is prefaced by ar. excellent Erief biographical sketch of the author. This 
. book should prove useful not only as à volume of readirigs fcr college courses 
but also as an addition to the library of any general student of modern social 
thought. 


State Control of Secondary Education, By OLIVER LEDNARD TROXEL. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1928. Pp. xvilit+232. $2.50. 
This is a statistical study of the ways in which the legislatures, state 

boards, anc state departments, of the forty-eight states, control the public high 


schools. His fifty tabl2s present facts of value to the student of state control 
of public education. 


© CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


CURRENT RESEARCH IN THE FIELD OF THE 
SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


GALEN M. FISHER 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 


Let us accept as the field of the sociology of religion the reli- 

gious aspects of group life and the phenomena of religious institu- | 
tions, This definition would rule out individual religious psycholo- 
gy but it would include studies in “character education” by virtue 
of the moral educational activities of religious groups and insti- 
tutions. ) 
Reports have been received concerning fifty-four current proj- 
ects which their sponsors think are worthy of the term "research." 
Fortunately, perhaps, we do not know enough about many of these - 
projects to question the claim. The day of publication, if it arrives, 
will decide it. But even if there be a few. godts in the sheepfold, it 
is encouraging to find so much tangible evidence of a desire to ap- 
ply scientific method to religious life. Attention should also be di- 
rected to the considerable number of additional studies in this field 
which are included in the comprehensive list of “Projects in Reli- 
gious Education," compiled by the Religious Education. Associa- 
tion and published in Religious Education for April, 1928. 

The fifty-four projects fall roughly into six groups, namely: 
(1) analyses of institutional activities; (2) studies of personnel, 
that is, of employed leaders and constituents; (3) studies of 
changes effected by program; (4) the ethical import of social con-, 
ditions that concern religious agencies; (5) social psychological 
studies; (6) studies of documents. Certain of these projects in 
groups I, 2, 3, 4, and 5 will now be commented on. | 

I. The institutional analyses are the most numerous, as one 
might expect, because the requisite techniques are the best devel- . 
oped. But under this head are embraced such contrasted projects 
as a study of the larger church parish and an analysis of the Fed- 

| 163 : 
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eral Religious Census. Next to the school, more studies have prob- 
ably been made of the church than of any other institution in 
America. But the technique of studying the church, although high- 
ly developed by the intensive work of the last decade, is necessarily 
changing as it appropriates the improvements made in kindred lines 
of social inquiry. The series of able surveys of the urban church 
made by Dr. H. Paul Douglass has been capped this year by a so- 
cial and religious survey of Tarrytown, New York, which analyzes 
the community institutions in a suburban town and treats the 
churches in relation to all the social forces of the community. In 
thoroughness of analysis of the population and of church functions, 
it surpasses any similar study. Unfortunately, it is as yet available 
. only in typescript. 

Social researches have sometimes suffered merited neglect be- 
' cause they were apropos of nothing in particular, they attacked no 
pressing problem. This is, however, not true of most of the studies - 
we are discussing, and it is emphatically not true of Dr. C. Luther 
Fry's study of home mission aid. Issued on the eve of the National 
Comity Conference of all the bodies co-operating in the Home Mis- 
sions Council, it furnished the indisputable factual basis for some 
of the progressive plans there adopted. 

Under the auspices of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, Charles H. Fahs, of the Missionary Research Library, has 
nearly completed a study of Protestant benevolent giving since 
1903 which will for the first time make possible revealing compari- 
sons among denominations and among such items as’ congrega- 
tional expenses, building, foreign missions, and extra-ecclesiastical 
objects like the Near East Relief. 

The unusual discussion centering of late about the possibility 
of closer co-operation and unity among the churches gives timeli- 
ness to the thorough study of twenty city and state federations of 
churches which has been undertaken by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, with Dr. Douglass as director, assisted by 
Messrs. Hallenbeck and Silcox. 

During the year, the Census Bureau has brought to completion 
the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies which constitutes the most 
elaborate body of facts ever assembled about institutional religion 
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in the United States. Since the data secured are comparable with 
the facts obtained in the earlier censuses of 1906 and 1916, the 
materials just assembled can be used not only to show the status of 
organized religion today but also to compare the situation now with 
conditions of ten and twenty years ago. The Institute of Social 
and Religious Research has begun to analyze and digest these data 
in order to answer such questions as these: Are children attending 
Sunday schools today to the same extent as in the past? Have 
contributions to benevolence kept pace with changes in the cost of 
living? Does the church in a city decline in relative importance as 
the fag grows in population? 

. A number of “studies 5f employed personnel” are in, 1 prog- 
ress. hs Yale University, M. E. Sadler is making an elaborate in- 
quiry into comparative personnel trends among law, medical, and 
ministerial students since 1904, based chiefly on data from Yale, 
but supplemented by data from eighteen other New England col- 
leges. Various aspects of secretarial abilities, functions, and inter- 
ests are being studied at the Y.M.C.A. colleges in Springfield, 
Nashville, and particularly Chicago. 

The Controlling Personne! in Protestant Churches is the arrest- 
ing title of an inquiry being made by Professor Jerome Davis, of 
Yale Divinity School. He has gathered information as to the age, 
sex, class, occupation, etc., of the boards of trustees of one thou- 
sand Protestant churches. 

The church as an employer of labor is an overdue auis that is 
being made by the research department of the Federal Council. 

The Conference of ‘Theological Seminaries (Protestant) in the 
United States and Canada is in the midst of a preliminary inquiry 
into theological education which may form the basis for a pro- 
longed study in which some tLirty seminaries have already signified 
a desire to take an active part. | 

3. It is an encouraging sign that several persistent attempts 
. are being made to devise more exact ways of measuring the out- 
comes or productivity of institutions that aim to change members' 
attitudes and conduct. In this direction the most aggressive inquir- 
ers axe in the staff of the Y.M.C.A. College at Chicago and of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. Behavior changes in adolescent 
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members of the Y.M.C. A.,a iiireeyear study, and a survey of lit- 
. erary sources to appraise the productivity claims of the Y.M.C.A., 
a two-year study, are being directed by Professor H. S. Dünock. 
Professor Goodwin Watson, research secretary, and Mr. Abel J. 
Gregg, of the boys? department in the National Council, are evolv- 
ing tests of character changes in adolescent boys, Some of these 
techniques were applied in appraising the boys! work in connection 
with the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Survey which Professor A. L. Swift, 
Jr., directed.. ; 

Professor Harold S. Tuttle, of the University of Oregon, is in 
the midst of a two-vear controlled experiment to discover the differ- 
ing effects on children of four religious educational programs, 
which stress, respectively, worship, ethical indoctriration, Biblical | 
knowledge, and co-operative activity. The most refined tests for 
measuring outcomes in terms of habit trends have been devised by 
Hartshorne and May in the five-year Character Education Inquiry 
now nearing completion. It is already evident that no accurate ap- 
praisal of the outcomes of character-forming programs can hope to 
be made until.all o: these tests and others shall have been carried 
much farther and fused ultimately into a dependable gauge that 
might be called a personometer. At the research conference con- 
ducted in September by the Religious Education Association it was 
good to hear Professor Stuart A. Courtis, of Michigan, genially de- 
clare that he expected to try whether or not a differert treatment of 
Hartshorne and May's data would modify their conclusions. 

. Tests such as those we have just discussed are almost exclu- 
sively psychological. It is therefore natural and desirable that the 
sociologists should challenge their adequacy and maintain that the 
productivity of social processes must be measured in social as well. 
as in individual terms. This is the meaning of Appadurai Aaron's 
study, under Professor Holt's direction, of the effect on a body of 
Mennonites of migration from a rural to an urban environment; 
and of the various studies of the adjustment of the church to its 


_ changing environment made by the Institute of Social and Reli- 


" gious Research, of which The Church in the Changing City is a 
good example. Of the same sort are the Manhattan and Brooklyn 
Y.M.C.A. surveys and Professor S. C. Kincheloe’s church studies 
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in Chicago. In all of these studies the outcomes of programs are 
appraised in such terms as persistence of membership, extent of 
participation, and adaptation of program. 

The Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Survey is an excellent T of a 
very complex and extensive study which has utilized a large va- 
riety of techniques, ranging from the analysis of habit changes to 
the prediction of population trends. While this survey is not pub- 
. lished, a few multigraphed copies are accessible. 

Another attempt to gauge the productivity of a religious insti- 
tution in social terms is Professor R. Clyde White's Denomination- 
alism in Certain Rural Communities in Texas, recently published. 
It is based chiefly on case studies of churches in thirteen rural com- 
munities and maintains the thesis that 
the basis of denominationalism is doctrinal, but that in this denm tationis: 
organizational, ritualistic and habitistic factors are more important than theo- 
logical factors; that denominationalism, per se, is uncorrelated with success in 
church activities in the communities considered; that denominational divisions 
contribute to a reduction of the effectiveness of church activities only when the 
population and the financial resources of the community are so small that the 
churches must use part-time, non-resident' ministers; and that participation in 
general community activities is more characteristic of the minister in a com- 
munity with unified church work tnan of the minister in a community with di- 
vided church work. - 


4. The leaders in adac studies of “the ethical import of 
social conditions that concern religious agencies” are the Research 
Department of the Federal Council of Churches and the Research 
- Committee of the Chicago Congregational Missionary Society, in 
conjunction with the Chicago Theological Seminary and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In several of its industrial studies the Federal 
Council has collaborated with the corresponding Jewish and Ro-. 
man Catholic research agencies. For generations the churches con- 
fined their attacks on the evils arising from machine industry to 
pulpit denunciations or poor relief or legislative remedies. Gen- 
eral Booth’s In Darkest England and the Way Out was a noble ex- 
pression of the older technique. Novels like The Iron Woman, by 
Amelia Barr, exposed the unholy complicity by inaction of the 
church with industrial exploitation. But it is only a decade since 
religious agencies as such have set themselves to apply sociological. 
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techniques to the dispassionate handling of highly inflammable in- 
dustrial situations. In this effort Rev. F. E. Johnson and Dr. A. E. 
Holt and their associates have led the way. 'The reports on the 
Western Maryland Railway Strike and the Coal Strike in Western 
Pennsylvania were admirable examples of this sort of study. A vital 
element in their technique is the submission of the manuscript to 
the various parties for checking on matters of fact. 

Another significant investigation of an economic conflict-situa- 
tion is the analysis of the causes of conflict between the dairymen 
supplying milk for Chicago, and the milk distributors, the con- 
sumers, and the municipality. It has been done jointly by the De- 
. partment of Research of the Federal Council and the Committee 
on the Church and Industry of the Chicago Church Federation. 

The sociological and the religious world alike are heavily in- 
debted to The Inquiry for its brilliant work in perfecting and popu- 
larizing the techniques for resolving conflict situations. Its earlier 
publications, Who Is My Neighbor? and Why the Church?, have 
been followed this year by Are There Too Many Churches in Our 
Town?, and there are in press case studies of comraunity conflict 
and race attitudes in children. All these texts and the books on 
"creative discussion" by Professors A. D. Sheffield and.H. S. El- 
liott are trail blazers. 

5. Three studies in the realm of social Geydlidtogy merit men- 
tion. The Psychology of Religious Organization, the mechanism of 
collective psychology involved in the organization of ritual, per- 
sonnel (the hierarchy), and doctrine, as shown in the Christian 
Church, is the title of a study by Professor Edwin E. Aubrey, of 
Vassar College. The second is Tke Natural History of the Sect, an 
attempt to plot a typical lite-cycle of the sect as a social group, a 
project of Professor Lyford P. Edwards, of St..Stephen’s College. 
The third is The Development of Fundamentalism as a Social Move- 
ment, which is being done by Robert W. Frank under the guid- 
ance of Professor Ellsworth Faris, of the University of Chicago. 

Many of the current projects reported on are being conducted 
by aspirants for the master's or doctor's degree. The substantial 
value of such studies in the past has been disappointing. However - 
valuable they may be as drill ior the graduate student, they are 
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practically worthless for the specialist. One graduate student gra- 
tuitously essayed to analyze the organization of the religious life of 
an entire city of 200,000 population! 

The only hope of better average yield is for directing professors 
to give stricter oversight and to institute checks to validate data. 
There is reason to think that a few professors are exerting them- 
selves to take just such precautions. 

There is a noticeable unevenness in the technical quality of the 
projects under review and of others that have come to the writer's 
attention. It shows the need for a wider diffusion of the best 
methods. 

At present there appears to be r no guide book on either social 
research in general or socio-religious research in particular that is 
inductive and specific. Here is a gap to be filled by some social 

.scientist who has done enough research himself to know the terrain. 
But in.one portion of the field, the study oi the local church, this 
year has witnessed the appearance of an excellent handbook, How 
to Study the City Church, by Dr. H. Paul Douglass. Based as it is 
on ample experience and illustrated by case material, this volume ` 

: should make it hard for any intelligent ides of the church | 

to go astray. 

_ Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the year is the firmer - 
footing that is being gained by research in religious organizations, 
both national and local. It means that programs and promotion are . 
to be based less on guesswork and tradition and more on ascer- 
tained needs and tested outcomes. The latest organization to add a 
research specialist to its staif is the Home Missions Council. Rev. 

Hermann N. Morse is giving half time. 

The resolute effort of the Federal Council of the Churches to 
base the discussions of its quadrennial meeting at Rochester on 
facts is shown by the Data Book issued in advance by its Depart- 
ment of Research and Education. In the same direction is the grad- 
ual introduction of courses in survey and research as a part of the 
training of ministers, association secretaries, and missionaries. 

The most striking evidence of the increasingly serious atten- 
tion being paid by religious organizations to research is the holding 
of two deliberate conferences of research workers. One was held > 
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in May under the auspices of the Research Section cf the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. and three Y.M.C.A. colleges, and the- 
other in September under the auspices of the Religious Education 
Association with the financial assistance of the Wieboldt Foun- 
dation. 

A dozen volumes reporting studies in this field published dur- 
ing the year have been brought to our attention. Among these are 
some which as a whole have little to do with religious matters, but 
which contain sections that entitle them to notice. 

Studies in Deceit, by Hartshorne and May, Macmillan. 

Untruthfulness in Children, by W. E. Slaught, University of Iowa. 

The Study of Religion in State Universities, by H. L. Searles, University 
of Iowa. l 

Undergraduates, by Edwards, Artman, and Fisher, Institute of Social and 


Religious Research, chapter viii, on “Religious Provisions and Agencies.” 
Data Book for the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council of the : 


. Churches of Christ. 


Trends in Philanthropy (in Hartford), by Willford I. King. 

Denominationálism in Certain Rural Communities in Texas, by R. Clyde — 
White, Indiana University. 

Religion and Human Affairs, by Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Penn- 
sylvania (in press). 

Baptist City Planning, by Charles H. Sears. 

How to Study the City Church, H. P. Douglass, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. 

- The Coal Strike in Western Puce Federal Council of Churches, 
Department of Research and Education. 

Experiments in Measurement in Religious Education, by Goodwin B. 
Watson, Association Press. E 

Middletown, by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Harcourt, chapter on “En- 
gaging in Religious Practices." 
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ABSTRACT 


In the study of personality, various methods of examination are used for essen- 
tially the same purpose: to determine the subject's position relative to actual or 
theoretical norms for each different characteristic examined. This paper urges use of 
actual.measurements in place of ratings and clinical judgments, and it stresses need 
for ascertaining the subject's rank order in empirically derived frequency distribu- 
tions as contrasted with assigning him positions in conceptual rating scales. It is also 
suggested that the current interest in non-measurable characteristics, such as atti- 
tudes, opinions, and beliefs, be subordinated, since these non-measurable factors may 
be approached as concommitants of the characteristics capable of measurement. An 
individual's rank orders will yield clues to the way he faces situations and therefore 
to his mental and emotional set toward those situations. Furthermore, study of the 
interrelations among the various rank orders of an individual will give insights into 
his personality, viewed as the outcome of his efforts at adjustment to the problems 
which arise from the discrepancies aad incongruities among his rank orders. His 
idezs, beliefs, theories, and opinions are rationalizations of his positions (rank orders) 
in the world and attempts to reconcile their disproportion. Study of personality 
along these lines will promote better team play among medical, psychological, case 
history, and psychiatric workers, each of whom now emphasizes unduly the im- 
. portance of his own methods and data, neglecting the essential unity of the organism 
from which all these data are derived. Co-operation of students of personality with 
social scientists is also forecast, to the advantage of both groups and the advance- 
ment of their work. 


The study of personality ordinarily camprehends four differ- 
ent methods of approach, which we may briefly summarize as fol- 
lows: First, there is the medical examination which employs the 
diagnostic techniques of clinical medicine to discover any patholog-’ 
ical conditions of the subject. Then there is the psychological 
examination which uses the methods of clinical and experimental 
psychology to ascertain the capacities and reactivity of the subj ect, 
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as in intelligence tests, motor ability tests, and tests for emotional 
stability. The case-history method is essentially a collection of 
testimony from the family and associates of the subject bearing 
upon the subject's past history and present behavior as remem- 
bered and seen by those individuals who have been associated with 
him. Finally, there is the personality examination in which the 
examiner endeavors to elicit from the subject himself a statement 
of how he sees the situation and how he feels about himself and the 
individuals associated with him. This examination also is con- 
cerned with the patient's account of his past life and difaculties. 

The foregoing summary and statement is offered in no sense 
as a description bat merely as a classification of four methods of 
approach to the study of personality, differentiated on the basis of 
the kinds of data which each method yields. It should be remarked, 
of course, that depending upon the individual or agency engaged in 
personality studies, each o: these methods will be more or less 
elaborated and frequently curtailed, if not ignored. 

— The present paper is oifered as a suggestion for the further 
elaboration of a technique cr procedure employed to a certain ex- 
tent by each of these four methods. It should be remembered, 
therefore, that this proposal is not offered as a substitute or rival to 
any of the foregoing methods, but rather as a plan for further elab- 
oration and systemization. 

When we look more closely at these several methods of exami- 
nation, we find that there is one purpose common to them all, name- 
ly, to discover something about the subject which will help to assess 
the subject's position in relation to certain norms or standards for 
each of the characteristics examined. In the medical examination, 
for example, the physician endeavors to determine any deviation 
from normal functioning by seeking the specific symptoms of such 
conditions. Essentially this means that he is concerned with finding 
the individual's position in an actual or conceptual distribution of 
characteristics, the extremes of which he has learned to recognize 
as pathological deviations entailing immediate or future conse- 
quences for the health of the organism. The examiner's skill con- 
sists not only in detecting these variations but in recognizing how 
. great a deviation from the normal or modal mav exist without 
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implying such consequences. Under medical we may include the 
anthropometric examination which is becoming increasingly fre- 
quent. 

In the psychological examination this effort to determine the 
position of the subject with respect- to norms or modes is explicitly 
indicated in the methodology employed. The procedure of testing 
involves the discovery of what is modal for a given class of in- 
: dividuals, e.g., an age group, and then assigning a position to the 
subject in relation to that mode upon the basis of his performance 
in specific tests. In the use of tests for emotional stability, it is 
rarely possible to go beyond the assignment of the individual to 
one or the other half of a dichotomy (of more or less degree) which 
mav be interpreted as placing him either on one side or the other 
of a theoretical, but undetermined, median. 

The case history as suggested above is essentially a collection 
of testimony about the subject’s past life and present activities 
derived from those who have been closely associated with him in 
some capacity or relation. As this testimony is now obtained 
through interviews with these associates it yields non-quantitative 
data from which certain inferences may be drawn with respect to 
the subject/s position in rather ill-defined scales of social behavior 
and social adjustment. That is to say, the case history is a collec- 
tion of evidence of how well or ill the individual has succeeded in 
meeting the requirements of the group and family life of which he 
is a member. This may be recorded in fairly definite data such as 
earnings and savings on the economic side or cleanliness, efficiency, 
and orderliness in homemaking arrangements, and so on. What it 
is important to note here is that the case history gives information 
about the subject’s past and present activities, which must be used 
with reference to certain actual or assumed frequency distributions 
wherein the record of the subject is assigned a position. The his- 
torical portion of the case history traces the subject's movement 
toward the present positions which he occupies in these several 
distributions and, therefore, gives some indication of the rate and 
direction of his development, from which certain inferences may be 
drawn about his ability to meet social and family situations. It is 
thus possible to arrive at some estimate of how far the specific posi- 
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tions of the subject in these various fields of activities and achieve- 
ments are accidental and fortuitous or a consistent expression of 
his whole personality. | 

| In the personality examination the examiner (usually a psychi- 
atrist) obtains from the subject statements of how he regards the 
various situations in which he finds himself, more especially those 
where he has either iailed to meet the requirements appropriate to 
his case or has been in conflict with other individuals and situations. 
'This examination is especially concerned with discovering the sub- 
ject's ideas, beliefs, and feelings about these situations and, from 
such statements and other non-verbal indications, the examiner 
arrives at an estimate of where the subject stands with relation to 
either actual or conceptual scales of personality development. This 
involves the assignment of certain values or magnitudes to the 
subject's statement and the use of such assigned va!ues to place the 
individual in the scale of those characteristics as they are conceived 
by the examiner. 

The foregoing brief description, while inadequzte, will serve to 
illustrate the point that each of these four methods is concerned 
with the same task, of measuring or rating the individual under 
examination with respect to norms, using for that purpose scales 
and sometimes actual frequency distributions for the various char- 
acteristics they each consider. The suggestion is here made that 
this common task be recognized, to the end that these procedures 
may be further elaborated and systematized and, so far as possible, 
be changed from clinical ratings to the determinaticn of rank order 
in empirically derived frequency distributions. 

As indicated above, the present methods of examining a sub- 
ject are largely clinical judgments or ratings rather than measure- 
ments. It is true, of course, that in the medical examination a 
number of actual measurements are made, such as blood pressure 
and various laboratory tests. Likewise, in the anthropometric 
examination actual measurements are made. But in the case his- 
tory and personality examination few, if any, measures are made, 
largely because the factors under scrutiny are non-measurable. In 
the psychological examination, while the results of the tests are 
given in quantitative form, the exercise of considerable judgment 
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in evaluating the subject's responses and performance renders the 
test more of a rating than an actual measurement. 

The first step in improving these procedures would be to elab- 
orate and systematize the clinical judgments along the lines of the 
rating-scale technique. The essential features of this technique 
are, first, the construction of a scale, for the characteristic or 
activity to be rated, to show the probable range of variations from 
one extreme to the other, divided, if possible, into equidistant 
intervals, so far as these variations and intervals can be envisaged 
by the examiner; second, the rating of an individual by assigning 
him a position on this scale which the examiner judges most ap- 
propriate. The judgments of several raters are irequently used 
and averaged when necessary. Such a scale is an ideal or conceptual 
distribution, as contrasted with an empirically derived frequency 
distribution, and is subject to skewdness from the rater's necessa- 
rily limited range of experience. Moreover, the rating given to any 
individual will be influenced by the bias (usually undisclosed) of 
the examiner which is of peculiar significance in the field of per- 
sonality study. - 

In so far as the rating scale technique helps to systematize and 
define the examiner's conceptions of the characteristic and its pos- 
sible variations, and gives his judgments a quasi-quantitative (and 

.therefore comparable) aspect, it represents an advance over the 
method of unchecked "clinical hunch.” Already we can see the 
benefits of this in recent proposals for rating scales, such as' those 
prepared on home conditions and family backgrounds, for use in 
the case-history procedure. It is obvious, however, that the ad- 
vances thus made will be fairly limited and we must, therefore, 
look forward to the development of more precise procedures based 
upon actual measurements. As indicated above, the determination 


''The clinician who deals almost exclusively with patients coming with some 
definite disorder or disease rarely sees individuals not so afflicted and hence he grad- 
ually loses contact with the range of variability outside of his practice, from which 
arises his frequent neglect of adequate control data in his researches. Any scale of 
qualities or characteristics prepared by an individual must reflect not only the limited 
range of experience and judgment of that individual but also the preconceptions and 
values of his particular time, place, and cultural area. Moreover, the scale imposes 
categories and forms upon the data which may serve to obscure the really significant 
aspect of the characteristic or activity under study. 
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of the individual's rank order, in empirically derived irequency 
distributions for each characteristic, offers a promising lead toward 
such precise quantitative procedures. l 

The underlying theory of the rank-order method is the notion 
that for each measurable characteristic of an individual a frequency 
distribution may b» obtained from an adequate sampling of the 
population so that the specific person under examination can be 
given a rank order in such a distribution. The determination of 
this rank order may be made in several ways, such as the percentile 
rank, the deviation above or below the median or mcde, and so on. 
From the rank order for any characteristic we may tell where the 
individual stands with respect to his structures and functions (in- 
cluding behavior) in comparison with others. 

While such a raak order gives us a clue to the kind of situation 
the individual faces because of that rank, it is in the study of the 
interrelations among his various rank orders that we will find the 
greatest illumination and make the. largest advance in the use of 
objective, quantitative data. 

To the extent that any structure or function in an individual is 
accelerated or retarded, his rank order for that measurement will 
be high or low, respectively. Any precocity or retardation in devel- 
opment will appear, therefore, in the individual's rank order and 
show a discrepancy or incongruity when compared with his other - 
rank orders. Out of these discrepancies and incongruities arise the 
problems of adjustment to which the personality is the response.’ 

The method of rank order need not be limited to the measure- . 
ment of the individual organisms structures and func-ions, but can 
be applied to his whole range of behavior, especially in social life 
where each person will be found to occupy a definite zank order in 
social status, economic capacity and achievement, political activity, 
and so on. For each rank order we may expect a concomitant set 
of ideas, beliefs, and convictions, through and in which the individ- 
ual will attempt to rationalize his peculiar, personal rank order in 
the world. Since each person regards himself as normal and views 


*The theory of organic inferiority advanced by Alfred Adler, the theory of 

. infantile fixation enunciated by Freud, and various theories of the psychiatrists may 

be restated in terms of discrepancies in rank order of different characteristics of the 
individual. i 
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himself as at the center of the world, it is evicent that a rank order 
markedly removed from the mode will serve bo stimulate rationali- 
zations: a person may ignore the other end cf the total frequency 
distribution, contenting himself with surveyirg only the range im- 
mediately above and below him; he may in »hantasy prolong the 
frequency distribution, thereby making his rank order seemingly 
modal; or he may “flee from reality" entire y and construct for 
himself a world in which his rank order is enaanced, if not trans- 
formed. It is also possible that a high or low rank order may act - 
2s a stimulus to activity whereby the individua! will seek to achieve 
a new rank in that characteristic or in another characteristic which 
will be compensatory.? 

These concomitant ideas and beliefs now bulk large in our 
study of personality. In the nature of the case they are non-meas- 
urable, although they may be handled by the razing-scale technique 
as recently developed by L. L. Thurstone anc Floyd Allport for 
evaluating attitudes and opinions. If, as here suggested, these ideas 
and beliefs, attitudes and opinions, be approacked as concomitants 
. of specific rank orders, we might begin to transfer our attention to 
the study of measurable characteristics instead of these non-meas- 
urable aspects of personality. 

This suggestion becomes more pertinent wken we consider the 
extension of the rank-order method to the study of the interrelation 
among the individual's several rank orders, since, as indicated 
above, the personality may be viewed as the ovtcome of the indi- 
' vidual's attempts to meet the problems of adjus:ment arising from 
these various discrepancies and incongruities. This means that, 
instead of seeking specific, isolated factors or “causes” of person- 
ality development and deviations, we will approach the problem 
as essentially a question of the interaction of many factors, within 
the organism and surrounding it. In so doing, we may avoid the 
pitfalls of hasty generalizations based upon s-udies of specific 
factors where no adequate control groups have been examined, 
` e.g., that juvenile delinquency is caused by broken homes, low I.Q., 


° If I understand him correctly, the theory of W. I. Thomas that an individual's 
behavior will depend upon the definition of the situation as hs sees it gives support 
to these notions. i 
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or “movies.” It must be clear that it is not any single factor or 
circumstance but rather the “total situation" and the absence of 
inner consistency or compensatory adjustments which give rise to 
delinquency or criminality or mental disorders. Chilcren may grow 
‘up in “broken homes” to be law-abiding citizens if the total home 
and family life is adjusted to the “broken home.” Likewise, a child 
of low I.Q., given a situation more or less equilibrated and steady, 


may make a docile and industrious worker. Again, a well-balanced. 


individual will survive shocks and strains to which a less well- 
rounded person will react with a definite psycho-neurosis. 

Each cultural area presents to the growing individual the prob- 
lems of adjustment demanded by the taboos and institutional pat- 
terns it cherishes.* His reaction thereto may be mocal or it may be 
neurotic or criminal (or both) depending upon how well prepared, 
protected, trained, or privileged he may be for meeting these de- 
mands. In the various rank orders of the individual we will find 
measures of his equipment and capacities for these adjustments, 
and in the discrepancies among his rank orders we will find specific 
clues to the understanding of the kind of personali-y he has devel- 
oped. Incidentally, it may be remarked that the method of rank 
order is equally applicable to the study of the family where we have 
the same situation involving the interaction of a variety of factors 
of varying intensity or magnitude and the interplay of different 
personalities, each with its peculiar rank orders and problems of 
adjustment. 


If we were to hazard a broad general statemen: about the rank- . 


order method, we might say that the assemblinz of the various 
classes of data about an individual and determining his rank orders 
therein might in time serve to supersede the present difficult, costly, 
and time-consuming methods of clinical examination which, as indi- 
cated above, are attempts roughly to evaluate an individual with re- 
lation to norms, most of which have never been established, except 
as conceptual standards. . 

As the physicians, psychologists, social worsers, sociologists, 
and psychiatrists come to realize that they are engaged in an essen- 


! See the writer’s paper, “The Management of Tensions,’ this Journal (March, 
1928). 
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tially similar task, of ascertaining the rank order (or rating) of an - 
individual with respect to those characteristics with which their 
techniques are concerned, they will surely begin to see that it is only 
the difference in the kind of data they handle which separates them. 
At present these several groups find it difficult to understand each 
other and to work co-operatively, largely because each is inclined to 
assert the superiority of his methods and the predominant signifi- 
cance of his findings, forgetting that the individual is an organic 
whole from which each has obtained different data that cannot be 
understood apart from the data obtained by the others." 

The foregoing discussion is concerned largely with the more de- 
tailed technique of measurement and the study of the interrelation- . 
ships among the different data. Obviously, as work in this field pro- 
ceeds, these crude suggestions will be refined and elaborated into a 
systematic procedure along lines now difficult to ‘orécast. It is 
enough here to indicate the opportunities in.this direction and to 
` urge their exploration. In considering these more detailed ques- 
tions, however, we should not lose sight of a larger aspect of this 
proposal, namely, that the rank-order method will bring the stu- 
dents of personality and the students of social life into an immedi- 
ate and direct relationship such as they do not now have. At pres- 
ent the social scientists are primarily concerned with the normal or 
modal behavior in the fields of economic, political, and social activ- 
ity and, therefore, are inclined to ignore the deviations on both sides 
of the mode, wherein are found the individuals who come under 
notice for personality study, i.e., the neurotic and criminal? As 
the conception of social science, as the study of human behavior, 
gains ground, it will be increasingly realized that the labors of stu- 
dents, both of social life and of personality, are essential to the 
task. Further, it will become clear that they must check their sev- 

*The increasing attention being given to studies of constitutions and types 
marks the recognition of this point: that any organism will give off a large number 
of diferent kinds of data among which there is to be sought the relationships which 
makes possible an organic whole. The rank-order method by stressing the importance 


of measuring many characteristics should advance our knowledge of possible types 
of personalities, 


*'The sociological group at Chicago has been alert to the importance of study- 
ing individuals as well as seeking generalizations about the modal group. 
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eral theories and conceptions of human nature and behavior against 
. each other and begin to modify their generalizations to fit the find- 
ings of both groups. 

In the actual pursuit of personality studies along the lines of 
the rank-order method, the students of personality must turn to the 
social scientists for hélp in obtaining the frequercy distributions 
they will need to determine the individuals rank orders. This will 
provide an immediate and concrete occasion for co-operative re- 
search, both among social scientists and between the social science 
group and the students of personality. Such co-operative research 
does not mean that the social scientists must abandon their own 
problems and interests, but only contrive to focus their inquiries 
upon the same section of the population as do the others, thereby 
making it possible to use their findings along with those of the other 
students, since they will all be derived from the seme group of in- 
dividuals. 

This paper, therefore, is offered in the hope that it will stimu- 
late the students of personality toward the development of quanti- 
tative methods and that it will foster co-operation among social sci- 
entists and students of personality in the directions suggested, to 
the end that we may make progress in the scientiüc study of per- 

sonality.‘ 
| "For those who are disposed to explore these suggestions, it may be found help- 
ful, after determining the individual's various rank orders, to plot them on polar 
co-ordinate paper, laying cff the rank foz each different characteristic on a separate 
radius so that each rank order may be studied separately and :n relation to all the 
others. It will be found convenient to divide the circle into quadrants, grouping in 
one the somatic-medical, in another the psychological, in another the family and so- 
cial, in another the economic and political data. If the median or fiftieth percentile 
is emphasized by red ink on the circle intersecting the mid-point of all the radii, it 


will be simple to pick out the rankings above and below the median and compare 
them with others. 


AN INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


The Institute of Human Relations at Vale is an organization for the co-opera- 
tive study of man. Research in the biological sciences and their applications in medi- 
cine is here connected, through psychclogy, with research in the social sciences and 
their applications in law. The Institute is a co-ordination and expansion, made pos- 
sible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, of previously established mental- 
hygene work, the Institute of Psychology, and the Department of Research in Child 
Hygiene. Research is the primary object, although graduate seminars over.apping 
the boundary lines of the traditional disciplines will be provided, The task of co- 
ordmating research projects and eliminating duplication is so difficult that increased 
centralization in administration may be necessary. The first project approved is a 
five-year study by Dr, William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner of the family fac- 
tors in child adjustment. The interest of the medical and law schools in the Institute 
has its origin in the new conceptions of preventive medicine and preventive law, 
which require practitioners to have a better understanding of the people and society 
in which they live. The experience in co-operative research should be useful to 
social scientists, psychologists, and other specialists in freeing them from their de- 
partmental rigidities and broadening their understanding of human relations. 


Some years ago the Yale Medical School wished to make a 
start in psychiatry. The plan called for a psychopathic hospital, to 
be financed in part by the state. Since the state did not desire to 
assume this burden, the project was abandoned. Yale University, 
shortly after the collapse of the original idea, secured $50.000 a 
year for a period of years from the Commonwealth Fund for 
mental hygiene work, principally among the students. Although 
this work was reasonably successful, it was felt that it was not 
based on the research which an intelligent program required, nor 
was it integrated with many phases of the University's activities 
to which it was obviously related. 

Three years ago, therefore, the Medical School proposed an 
Institute of Human Behavior, calling for a research staff in psy- 
chiatry, research beds in psychiatry, the continuation of the mental 
hygiene program, and close co-operation with the Institute of 
Psychology and the Department of Research in Child Hygiene. 
The additional facilities required for this plan were in psychiatry 
alone. The Institute of Psychology had been in existence for two 
years. It was composed of an experimental psychologist, & com- 
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parative psychologist, and an anthropologist interested in the psy- 
chological possibilities of his field. The Department of Research : 
in Child Hygiene, otherwise known as the Yale Psycho-Clinic, had 
for some years been doing important work on the normal develop- 
ment of the preschool child. The Institute and the Department 
were separate geographically and administratively rom each other 
and from the Medical School. The scheme of the Institute of 
Human Behavior, therefore, called for a building bringing all these 
interests under one roof, and for an organization which would en- . 
able them to operate effectively as a unit. 

Although it was at one time thought that the funds for this 
development were certain to be forthcoming, a number of unex- 
pected obstacles appeared which delayed the project. Meanwhile, 
the Law School had been manifesting an interest in socializing the 
law. It was felt that the School was under no obligation to add to 
the number of lawyers of admirable technical competence but no 
ideas. In order to focus the work of students and faculty on the 
place and function of the law in society, a political scientist, an 
. economist, and a psychologist were added to the s:aff of the Law 
School. Younger members of the staff were encouraged to study at 
New Haven and abroad in the social sciences. Much non-legal 
material was added to the Law Library. The faculty availed itself 
of every opportunity to co-cperate with the social science group in 
the University, finally adding two professors of that group to its 
own number. 

Obviously the Medical School and the Law School were tending 
toward the same center, the study of human behavior. It was 
somewhat remarkable that this should be so; for medical schools 
have in the past been chiefly concerned with diseases rather than 
with the people who have them, and law schools have not tradition- 
ally believed that they had any concern with people at all. ‘Their 
sole duty they conceived to be the analysis of statutes and judicial 
opinions, a process which presumably gave the student a "legal 
mind," or taught him, as the irreverent put it, to “make a noise 
like a lawyer." Perhaps, however, the shift in emphasis at Yale 
was only.superficially unusual. The conception of preventive medi- 
cine leads to the conception of health as a positive attribute. And 
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this in turn leads to the study of the whole individual as a social 
animal. It will not be long before the conception of preventive law 
gains an equally strong hold on the law schools; for it is already 
the conception of the practicing branch of the profession. The 
' Jawyer's chief job today is not to patch up pathological cases, but — 
to advise men in their social, economic, and political relations so 
that they may avoid ill health. And this means, too, that the lawyer 
must understand people and the society in which they live. 

This tendency on the part of the Schools oi Law and Medicine 
at Yale to come together in the study of human behavior became 
concrete -in the suggestion that the social sciences and the law 
should be added to the Institute which had been proposed and 
which seemed indefinitely postponed. The hope was that this larger 
program would make a greater appeal to the foundations than the 
narrower scheme, and this hope was not disappointed. The plan as 
finally presented called for an organization which might unite on 
the study of man, bringing to bear on him the resources and tech- 
niques of the biological sciences with their applied aspects as rep- 
- resented in medicine, and the social sciences with their applied 
aspects as represented in law. In the center, clearly enough, is 
psychology, the connecting link between the biological and the 
social sciences. The project called for the continuation of the 
mental hygiene work, the Institute of Psychology, and the Psycho- 
Clinic. The additional funds requested were for the introduction of 
work in psychiatry in the Medical School, for research beds in 
psychiatry, for research in the social sciences, and for a building 
housing psychiatry, the Institute of Psychology, the Department 
oi Research in Child Hygiene, and new research workers in the 
social sciences. 

The Rockefeller Foundation granted this request in January 
last. Immediately an executive committee of the Institute was 
organized consisting of the President, the Deans of the Medical, 
Law, and Graduate Schools, and the Chairman of the Departments 
oi Psychology and Social Science. The committee determined to 
center the work of the Institute at the outset on the Family. It felt 
that this field was broad enough to give the various interests ample 
scope, and at.the same time narrow enough to prevent the investi- 
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gations from becoming too diffuse. The first investigation approved 
was one proposed by the Law School, a study under the direction 
of Dr. William Healy and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner of the family 
factors in child adjustment. This project will be cazried out simul- 
taneously in Boston and New Haven over a five-year period. The 
Law School was particularly interested in it because it enters upon 
two fields in which legal teaching and research hzve been inade- 
quate, the field of family law and the field of crime and juvenile 
delinquency. The other groups in the Institute saw in the study 
problems and material of value to them. Plans are now being 
drawn for a study of the economics of the family, which will paral- 
lel the Healy-Bronner investigation, and during the summer and 
fall other projects will be developed rounding out the Institute's 
work in the Family. Meanwhile, the Dean of the Medical School 
is gathering a psychiatric staff. 

so much for a chronological account of the history of the idea 
of the Institute of Human Relations up to the present time. Now 
that the money is in hand and a starting point agreed upon, what 
long-range objectives have the Institute's sponsors in mind, and 
what lessons have they learned from its operation sc far? 

When the Yale Law School discovered that the law was a social 
science, it found that it needed the help of people trained in the 
other social sciences. When the Yale Medical Schcol decided that 
it wanted to consider the individual in society, it felt the same need. 
What could be done about it? The men workinz in the social 
sciences and psychology had their own special fields and their own 
special lines of research in these fields to which they were commit- 
ted. It was difficult for some of them to see any relation between 
their work and that of these notoriously predatory professional 
schools. . But even if they could see it, their departmental responsi- 
bilities were such that it was hard for them to take on new obliga- 
tions that were, to say the least, unconventional. Departmental 
favor ordinarily depends on doing a departmental job in the good 
old departmental way. And few men can afford to do without de- 
partmental favor. If the professional schools and those men in the 
other departments who were interested were to work together, 
some organization was necessary which should be a sort of super- 
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department, cutting across departmental lines and allowing the 
ireest possible intercourse among members of existing depart- 
ments. No one thought that men could be coerced into co-opera- 
tion. But everybody thought that men who wanted to co-operate 
should receive every encouragement to do so. The Institute now 
has a large staff, serving for the present in an advisory capacity, 
composed of all the men in the University who were interested in 
the Institute and who may have something to contribute to it. 
This is now the only University body which is representative of 
diverse schools and departments in any but a purely formal way. 
If the Institute does nothing else but break down departmental 
barriers, bringing together men of common tastes and inclinations, 
placing at the disposal of each the resources of the other, and at 
the disposal of students the total resources of the University, it 
will have been worth the effort and expense that have gone into it. 

For the results of removing departmental rigidities should be 
important, both in teaching and research. The investigators in the 
Institute will be primarily investigators. But the hope is that they 
will wish to conduct seminars for all qualified students from any 
department represented in the Institute, and will supervise the 
researches of such students. The schools and departments in turn 
will regard this work as done under their own jurisdiction (for all 
Institute appointees are members of one or more departments) and 
will not scorn a man for having done it. Thus at the outset students 
of the Family, in whatever division of the University they are 
nominally enrolled, will have open to them such graduate work in 
the Institute as they are able to handle. Next fall law students, 
divinity students, medical students, and students of the social 
sciences will be working with Healy and Bronner for their respec- 
tive degrees. 

The Institute is thought of now as exclusively a graduate and 
research venture. One may hope that this will not always be 
so. There is an opportunity to vitalize undergraduate education 
through permitting able juniors and seniors in the College to take 
up work in the Institute under men who are attempting to study 
contemporary problems face to face. Association with mature 
students, work under a flexible curriculum, and removal from the 
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collegiate atmosphere can bring nothing but benefit to the under- 
graduate. 

The teaching that is done in the Institute, whether by formal 
classes or supervision of research, will perhaps do something to 
produce a new kind of man. The atmosphere in many law schools 
has been that attributed to the tribunal of a fictitious English 
judge, who according to A. P. Herbert told the jury, “In this court 
we are not concerned with private life or public life, but with the 
law, which has not much relation to either.” Medicine has been 
removed from life through preoccupation in recent years with 
laboratory experiment, which, though of the utmost value, has 
failed to give the physician that insight into human situations 
which his profession pre-eminently requires. Nor can it be said 
that the social sciences and psychology have been altogether free 
from that remoteness which has characterized law end medicine. 
All the investigations of the Institute will be field investigations. 
They will be investigations bringing together men of ability ir- 
respective of the trade name of their departments. And they will 
all center on human relations. It may be possible under these con- 
ditions to produce men with a broad understanding of human 
nature as well as an adequate understanding of the technique and 
scope of some specialty. uU C 

This last statement is of course a prophecy, and ooen to all the 
infirmities of prognostication. No one really knows whether men | 
can be prepared for the bar examinations or the state medical ex- 
aminations by the type of education afforded in the institute and 
the affiliated schools. My own guess is that they can be. But if 
they can't, who cares? Let them prepare themselves for those 
examinations if they wish to take them. If they cannot do so, they 
merely indicate that they have not the ability which should be re- 
quired for entrance upon this sort of curriculum. 

A final development that the founders of the Institute had in 
mind is of course obvious enough: the development of co-operative 
research in all the fields relating to man. Here the experimental 
nature of the whole scheme is at once clear. It rests on co-operative . 
research. Nobody knows whether co-operative research on such a 
scale is possible or even desirable. From the beginning the plan 
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has been attacked as grandiose. The answer has been that aside 
from. new resources in the social sciences and psychiatry there is no 
enlargement of what Vale already possessed; the Institute is 
simply an attempt to bring existing interests together so that they 
may work in harmony if they will. Will they? That remains to be 
seen, and depends, of course, on the human relations in the Insti- 
tute. At present these promise well enough to relieve the donors 
of the charge of recklessness. And if the men interested in the 
Institute do co-operate one may feel reasonably sure that, whatever 
the hazards of co-operative research, the effort will be illuminating 
and instructive to the scholarly world. 

Some changes in organization will probably be necessary. One 
has already been made. When the executive committee came into 
being it had no executive head, nor was there anyone who was giv- 
ing the major portion of his time to looking after the details of its 
affairs. Mr. Donald Slesinger, assistant professor of law, has now 
been made executive secretary of the Institute, and has already 
done much to obviate the necessity for the endless conferences 
which minor matters in the early stages required. More radical 
changes in organization are perhaps desirable. Although the Insti- 
tute will be devoted to work in the field, no member of the Yale 
faculty has ever had sufficient experience in such work to pass 
intelligently on projects submitted or correlate them after they are 
in operation. What is needed is a director of ñeld investigations, 
who shall see to it that the studies proceed without duplication and 
with some degree of co-ordination. He might have as his associates 
a statistician, a social worker of broad training, and a man from: 
some field of social investigation not otherwise represented. This 
task of correlation will be one of the most difficult the Institute 
will have to face. 'The present machinery is hardly equal to it. 
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The Latinizing of the Turlish alphabet is a remarkable example of the quick 
acceptance by a people of a basic cultural change instituted by their leaders. The 
old Turkish writing required nearly five hundred separate Arabic characters. Its 
difficulty to learn was a factor in Turkish educational Jag and isolation from Euro- 
pean culture. President Mustapha Kemal Pasha's tact and enthusiasm are chiefly 
responsible for the successful introduction, along with other reforms, of the new al- 
phabet of twenty-nine Latin characters. The fact that the Arabic alphabet also had 
been an adopted one enabled him to say, “The Turkish languags has been a prisoner 
for centuries and is now casting off its chains.” As scon as the language commission 
appointed by President Kemal was ready to recommend the new alphabet, he began 
to study it enthusiastically and taught classes personally at the palace with the min- 
isters of state and otker high officials as his pupils. In.November, 1928, the Grand 
National Assembly passed a law forbidding the use o? the old writing in newspapers 
and other periodicals after December r, 1928; in state documents after January 1, 
1929; in civil documents after June x, 1929; and ir all other documents, such as 
business records and letterheads, after June 1, 1930. The master-strcke in spreading 
knowledge of the new alphabet came with the opening of the national schools on 
January 1, 1929. All people between the ages of sixteen and forty eventually will 
be subject to fine if they cannot read or write Turkisb in the new alphabet and have 
not attended school. The course is four months for illiterates and two months for 
literates. The new education already has increased the demand for reading material, 
and translators are busy making fcreign works available to people whose previous 
reading, if any, was limited often to the Koran. 


A breaking down of old hatreds and prejudices with a widening 
of the feeling of the “in” or “we” groups to include others who are 
now “out” or "others" groups is one of the basic conditions to be 
striven for in the hope of securing world-peace, for it is one of the 
conditions on which the satisfactory adjustment of the world's 
population to its resources, now generally recognized as absolutely 
essential for permanent peace, Gepends. This is true because hu- 
man nature is such that no adjustment will be recognized as “‘sat- 
isfactory" for long which leaves a small hated or despised “out” 
group in the possession of a desirable territory, even though a safe- 
ty margin should exist between the population and the food supply 
of the neighboring countries. 

Of the "out" groups belonging to the waite race none has prob- 
ably suffered more in recent times because of cultural difference 
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than have the Turks. Sympathy for the Turks has been singularly 
lacking, in part because they occupy a coveted, strategic position, 
but also because they have differed from their western European 
neighbors in government, religion, the organization of the family, 
language, dress, and certain less tangible methods of thought and 
behavior that we are pleased to call “the psychology of the race.” 
The Turks have been known by their differences while their like- 
nesses in those fundamentals of human nature that wipe out "bor- 
der and breed and birth" were pretty consistently overlooked until 
the events of the war-that-followed-the-war proved to the world 
that the Turks were strong men still and not a degenerate race. 

The Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 recognized the right of the 
Turks to a national existence which the terms of the unratified 
Treaty of Sévres three years earlier would practically have annihi- 
lated. The “out” group had won a signal victory, and the dawning 
spirit of nationalism in Turkey received 2 great impetus. At the 
same time the westernization of Turkey, which had begun a cen- 
tury and a half before with the interference of foreigners in Turkish 
internal affairs following the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarja’ with 
Russia, moved forward by leaps and bounds. 

These two forces of nationalism and westernization are in a 
measure antagonistic and strain and conflict occur at times in the ef- 
fort to make adjustments; for instance, to retain certain essentially 
Turkish customs and at the same time to adopt western ideas and 
methods. There is at present a perceptible strain in keeping Friday 
as the weekly day of rest instead of Sunday because the banking 
and other interests of an international nature suffer through being 
unable to do business for two days in the week, both Friday and 
Sunday. Sentiment in favor of changing the rest day from Friday 
to Sunday is growing, but this has to overcome the opposition of 
those to whom Friday is sacred as a religious holiday. That it will 
do so seems inevitable, for the maintenance mores’ are basic and if 
need dictates that these must change, all other mores must even- 
tually fall into line and adjust themselves thereto even though they 
creak and groan somewhat in the process. 


* Toynbee and Kirkwood, Turkey, pp. 36-37. 
? Sumner and Keller, The Science of Society, p. 37. 
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The problem of deciding to what extent patriotism and a strong 
national feeling are compatible with internationalism and a yearn- 
ing for universal peace is not limited to Turkey alone, but is a 
world-problem that lies beyond the scope of this article, the aim of 
which is merely to describe the introduction of one specific cultural 
change and to indicate how this may aid ia furthering understand- 
ing and good will between the western nations and the Turkish 
“out” group. The barrier that language differences create between 
peoples is a very definite and well recognized one and anything 
which tends to break this down is a peace asset. From this stand- 
point the recent Latinizing of the Turkish alphabet is a:step which 
merits approval. 

The old Turkish writing which used the Arabic characters, 
though beautiful, is so foreign in appearance and sc seemingly with- 
out head or tail that it is extremely difficult for foreigners in Tur- 
key to learn to read or write it. Many foreigners who have lived in 
Turkey for years and who have acquired a fair speaking knowledge 
of the language are still unable to recognize or even to spell out the 
names of streets, shops, stations, and so on. To travelers in Turkey 
the inability to read the signs has often resulted in inconvenience 
and a consequent feeling of irritation that has unduly accentuated 
the differences between them and the Turks. Signs are now com- 
prehensible, the names of stations and of boats are easily recog- 
nized, and the traveler has an added sense of security. ! 

Turkish grammar is difficult and even with the Latin characters 
learning to read Turkish fluently is no sinecure for those who do 
not speak the language, but the task is immeasurakly easier than it 
was; the strangeness is gone and one no longer feels that it is an 
impossibility. The same holds true for the Turks, the writing of 
those nations using the Latin alphabet now becomes comprehen- 
sible to them and a bond oi sympathy in this respect is created 
which did not formerly exist. How far this will go toward effacing 
old prejudices it is impossible to say for an accurate, objective 
measure of such an influence is difficult to obtain, but to predict 
that it will be worthy of consideration seems conservative, for 
much as we may strive to be objective minced our attitudes toward 
other nationalities are largely. determined by personal factors, and 
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language differences between groups affect the individuals who 
come in contact with each other more intimately than do most oth- 
er differences. 

To appreciate fully jaat how momentous an event the change in 
the alphabet from the Arabic to the Latin characters has been, it is 
‘necessary to consider how deeply the old alphabet was rooted ih the 
lives of the people from both the economic aspects and the more 
purely cultural aspects of art and literature. An idea of the im- 
mediate inconvenience of making such a change may be gathered 
when we consider the arguments offered in our own country against 
changing our present clumsy system of weights and measures for 
the infinitely more convenient and scientific metric system. ‘The 
number of people and the amount of business that would be affected 
in the United States are of course very much greater, but whether 
individual for individual the ditficulties of making the change would 
be any greater than the change in the alphabet is for the individual 
Turk is a question. It hardly seems that it would be, and one can- 
not fail to admire the willingness of the present generation of Turks 
to undergo the expense and the inconvenience of making such a 
change for the future interests of their country. 

The change itself, the rapidity with which it has become an ac- 
complished fact, and the cheerfulness with which the adjustments 
are being made are due in a large measure to the inspiration of the 
president of Turkey, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and to the conta- 
gion of his enthusiasm for the new alphabet. 

President Kemal's administration has been characterized by a 
national interest in education that is without precedent. President 
Kemal was convinced that the use of the Arabic characters. was an 
impediment to the educational progress of the people and that a 
change in the alphabet was desirable, and he appointed a commis- 
sion of language experts to study the problem and to recommend a 
new alphabet based on the Latin characters. 

- The old Arabic alphabet was complicated and difficult and the 
time required for children to learn to read Turkish was longer than 
that required for learning to read other languages using the Latin 
characters. Moreover, the Arabic alphabet was also an adopted 
one and not a natural development of the Turkish language and it 
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is less well adapted for the expression of Turkish than is the Latin 
alphabet. As President Kemal expressed it: “The Turkish lan- 
guage has been a prisoner for centuries and it is now casting off its 
chains.” An alphabet that would be intelligible to the western world 
was also in accord with the other reforms which are being made to 
align the New Turkey with the family of progressive western na- 
tions rather than with her more backward oriental neighbors. 

The old, discarded Arabic alphabet has nearly five hundred 
characters, but the new alphabet as it was finally approved has only 
twenty-nine. The q, w, and x of our alphabet are omitted, but there 
are two sounds of c, c and c; two of g, g and £; two of i, i with the 
dot both for the srnall letter and the capital, and i without the dot; 
two of o, o and 0; two of s, s and 3; and two of wu, u and 4. 

That Turkish can be written successfully with these twenty- 
nine characters is already well demonstrated, but that the new 
phonetic spelling will not, as teachers have fondly believed, alto- 
gether do away with misspelling 1s evidenced by tke various ways 
in which the same word may be seen spelled in the brave new signs 
which appeared mushroom-like over night an streets and buildings. 
Such differences are of minor consequence, however, and are to be 
expected until authority and usage have had time to standardize 
the spelling. 

Although the reform in the alphabet, as in the case of most of 
the other importan: reforms in Turkey, began at the top with those 
in authority and hzs moved downward to the people, it has done so 
almost without opposition. President Kemal has been wise in his 
method of introducing reforms. He has not aroused antagonism by 
falling into the error of King Amanullah, of Afghanistan, and at- 
tempting to inaugurate reforms for which his people were totally 
unprepared, but he has first been careful to prepare the soil for the 
planting. For months before the change in the alphabet was ac- 
tually made the ground was being prepared for it. The numerals 
were changed first, an easy transition step; the press gave a large 
amount of publicity to the work' of the commission which was 
studying the problem; public speakers lectured about it, and the 
schools were informed concerning it so that the people were ready 
for the change that was coming. It did not come as a bolt out of 
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thé blue as some of King Amanullah’s reforms did, although the 
speed with which the new alphabet has been brought into use since 
its adoption has been lightning-like. 

As soon as the language commission were ready to recommend 
the new alphabet, President Kemal began enthusiastically to study 
and to teach it. Dolma Baghtche Palace, where he was spending his 
summer vacation, became a primary school where ministers of state 
and other high officials in Turkey learned their A B C's with the 
president of the republic as their teacher. Many interesting stories 
are told of President Kemal as a teacher of the new alphabet. 
Whomever he came in contaci with, whether great or small, was 
sure to be asked if he had learned the new alphabet and to be given 
a lesson forthwith if he had not. He paused in the midst of a busy 
day to enter the schoolroom of his little adopted daughters to give 
a lesson on the new characters to their English instructor. 

Before the Turkish Grand National Assembly had reassembled 
in Angora on November r and legally adopted the new alphabet it 
began coming into use. The ships were among the first to paint out 
the old letters and in the new, trains and trams followed, and within 
a few days! time new signs had appeared everywhere, sometimes 
printed neatly and again with shaky, uneven lettering as a child 
just learning to write might print. News stands on Galata Bridge 
and the street corners of conservative old Stamboul were flooded 
with paper-covered primers teaching the new alphabet and yet the 
supply could not keep up with the demand. Old and young, rich 
and poor, those who could read the old Turkish and those who 
could not, were eager to learn the new characters. Those who had 
learned became the teachers of those who had not. Turkish history 
has never lacked for dramatic events, but few, if any, can compare 
with the passing of this new kind of “sacred fire" among the people. 

In the pictures accompanying his article, “Turkey Goes to | 
School," in the January, 1929, issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine, Maynard Williams has caught the spirit of this remark- 
able transition from old to new. This spirit has not been confined to 
Constantinople and the larger, more accessible centers alone, but it 
has also spread to the most remote towns and villages. Mr. Wil- 
liams made an extended journey into the interior of Anatolia dur- 
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ing the fall and on his return he said that the most significant thing 
that he observed was the eagerness of the people to learn to read 
and write the new alphabet. In places where the instruction had 
been meager the people crowded around to ask him questions about 
the alphabet. A 

For the educated group who knew not only Turkish but French, 
English, or German or perhaps all of these, the transition to the new 
characters is a comparatively easy matter; but for those who knew 
only Turkish, particularly if they are elderly people, it is: not so 
easy to have to learn to read and write all over again. Most of them 
have cheerfully gone to work at the task, but here and there an old 
man shakes his head regretfully over his paper wich he suddenly 
finds himself unable to read and declares that he is too old to learn 
the new. That it is hard for the old no one can deny. 

Another and more fundamental loss is that of beauty. The 
Arabic characters are beautiful, and calligraphy in Turkey was an 
: art. Those who are fortunate enough to have seen the priceless col- 
lection of Korans in the Evkaf Museum in Stamboul can appreciate 
how exquisitely beautiful Arabic writing may be, and can under- 
stand something of the reluctance with which this artistic element 
is being sacrificed for the more practical Latin characters. Inscrip- 
tions from the Koran written in the Arabic characters form a large 
part of the decorations of the mosques and religious sentiment is 
closely interwoven with the old Arabic writing so that gladly as the 
new alphabet is being welcomed, the passing of the old is not un- 
tinged with regret. l : 

President Kemal has realized that there must be some regrets 
and he has sensibly sought to offset these by populerizing the new 
alphabet and by introducing its use as quickly and as widely as pos- 
sible, for the more rapidly the people gain a command of the new 
the less time they are likely to spend in sighing for the old. Through 
the introduction of the Latin characters an opportunity to learn to 
read and write has been given to thousands of adults who had never 
before had this opportunity, and the added dignity and sense of 
achievement which comes with the ability to read and write, even if 
it is ever so little, have more than compensated for th» superstitious 
dread of change that so often characterizes the uneducated peasant. 
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By his own example President Kemal has succeeded in making 
the new alphabet popular. On his return trip from Constantinople 
to Angora he spoke to enthusiastic audiences in Samsoun, Sivas, 
and other towns on his route, explaining the reasons for changing 
the alphabet and demonstrating the ease with which it is possible to 
learn to read and write the new characters as compared with the 
old. Children can now learn to read and write in as many months 
as it has formerly taken them years he declared. In one of his ad- 
dresses he called an illiterate peasant to the platform and in ten 
minutes he had taught him to write his name, to the man’s great 
pride and joy. 

Before reassembling in Angora on November 1 after the sum- 
mer recess, the deputies visited their respective electorates, speak- 
ing in the interest of the new alphabet and organizing classes to 
study it, — 

"The press took an active part in promoting the new alphabet. 
The progress being made in learning the Latin characters became 
the most important news item of the day; pictures of group after 
group of civil and military officials busily studying their A B C's, 
were shown and also groups of humbler employees; even the prison- 
ers in the jails were photographed intently bent over their primers. 

The government has offered every facility within its means for 
teaching the new characters and for providing primers and other 
simple reading matter at a very low cost. Instruction was provided 
for all government employees even before the law was formally 
passed and the use of the new alphabet made obligatory. The open- 
ing of the schools in the fall was delayed for a few weeks in order 
to give time for the teachers to learn the new characters and for 
textbooks to be printed in them. 

The law relating to the adoption of the new alphabet, which 
was passed by the Grand National Assembly at its first meeting 
after reassembling in Angora on November 1, 1928, set certain 
dates beyond which the use of the old writing became illegal and 
subject to penalties: December 1, 1928, for all newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, journals, etc.; January 1, 1929, for all other works edited 
in Turkey, and also for all official documents of the state depart- 
ments; June r, 1929, for all civil documents such as marriage li- 
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censes, sentences of courts, etc.; and June 1, 1930, for all other 
documents whether of an official or of a private business nature as 
business records and letterheads.. Thus in the brief space of five 
months after the language commission had recommended the new 
alphabet and two months after its legal adoption it was being used 
for all major purposes and by June 1, 1930, less than two years af- 
terward, it is to be used exclusively. To change so thoroughly the 
written language of a nation of fourteen million peozle in the space 
of a few months, almost of a few weeks, is indeed an E 
educational achievement 

"The master stroke in spreading the knowledge of the new al- 
phabet came, however, with the organization and opening of the 
national schools on January r, 1929. These schools, or rather 
courses, are a unique and daring experiment in adult education. 
There are two courses, a two months’ course for those who know 
how to read and write the old Turkish or a foreign language and so 
are able to learn the new very quickly, and a four months’ course 
for illiterates. The classes meet twice a week, those for the women 
in the afternoon and those for the men in the evening. 

All men and women between the ages of sixteer. and forty who 
are Turkish citizens must attend these classes unless'they have al- 
ready passed an examination on the new alphabet or are receiving 
instruction in it from other sources. Employers mus: send their em- 
ployees or provide instruction for them. The compulsion lies in the 
fact that all who cannot pass the examinations at the close of the 
periods for which the courses are being given may be subject to fine 
if they have not attended the courses. In Constantinople alone 
nearly two hundred thousand men and women enrolled in the 
courses, with more women than men. The predomirance of women 
was jokingly attributed to the fact that none of the women was 
willing to admit that she was over forty years old and so exempt 
from attending. The real reasons, however, are that many of the 
men are receiving their instruction outside of the classes or, if be- 
yond forty and not compelled to attend, have not tae leisure to do 
SO, 

Most of the teachers for the courses have been recruited from 
the regular staff of public-school teachers for a small additional 
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salary, and the classes are being held in the school buildings as they 
come at hours when these are not in use by the younger pupils. By 
managing in this way the courses are being given at the minimum 
cost. The Grand National Assembly appropriated the sum of four 
hundred thousand Turkish liras, which is approximately two hun- 
dred thousand American dollars, for the national schools. This is 
a small sum for the magnitude of the undertaking, but it was all 
that could well be spared at the time for this work. President Ke- 
mal'is the president general and principal professor of the national 
schools. , 
Brief though the courses are which these schools give, the two 
months’ course is a sufficiently long time for those who knew the 
old Turkish to learn to read the new, and the four months’ course 
will give time to teach the alphabet and the simplest rudiments of 
reading and writing to those who were illiterate. It can hardly do 
more and for many this will always be the extent of their education, 
but for thousands of others it will be a beginning only; for them it 
will be a tool to use in the gratifying of an awakened thirst for 
knowledge. The demand for reading material in the new Turkish is 
increasing rapidly and the translators are busy, not only translating 
the old Turkish into the new, but also translating many foreign 
works, and dictionaries are being compiled. Thus the diffusion of 
western ideas is being greatly accelerated, particularly in rural and 
isolated regions where there have been few or no opportunities for 
. contact with western culture in the past, and nothing to read but 
the Koran for those who could read. 

Through the change in the alphabet a mental jog has been given 
to practically every man, woman, and child in Turkey fourteen 
- million people—yet this is only one of a number of great sociologi- 
cal experiments that are in progress in Turkey today or are being 
anticipated, experiments that are fraught with great interest not 
only for the Turkish people but for the “we” groups of the western 
world and for her eastern neighbors. 
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ABSTRACT 

Within the last decade the cultural group of sociologists has grown to occupy 
an important position in the field of sociology. The concept of culture, and the pro- 
cedure outlined for its analysis, have, however, been vizorously attacked, especially 
by certain psychologists of whom Floyd Allport may be taken as typical. Allport's 
objection to cultural sociology is based on two points: what h2 terms the group 
fallacy in social explanation, and bis insistence that cultural phenomena may be 
described in cultural terras but explained only on the next lower level of phenomena, 
the psychological. Each of these objections upon examination may be seen to involve 
a fundamental error, as the attempt to analyze certain cultural problems from a 
purely psychological approach makes evident. 

The relation of sociology to the other social studies, especially 
psychology, is not altogether clear. Both psychologists and sociolo- 
gists have defined their field as the study of human behavior, and 
certainly the historian and the economist would avow that the defi- 
nition included them as well. All would agree that man “behaves.” 
Is, then, only one social science rightfully concerned vrith the anal- 
ysis of this behavior? 

The several social sciences represent approaches in the analysis 
of this behavior—an analysis that will lead to further understand- 
ing of it, and even to explanation. Any approach that contributes to 
understanding and explanation is justifiable, and the approach is 
most justifiable (or useful) that contributes most tcward the expla- 
nation of the behavior that is being studied. If two approaches 
yield supplementarv explanations, much is gained; if two ap- 
approaches under different names contribute equallv, there is no 
harm; there is nothing sacred in academically departmentalized 
nomenclature. 

Sociology, then, represents one of several approaches to the 
study of man's behavior as a member of a social group. The final 
clause is added advisedly; the sociologist is not interested in all hu- 
man behavior. But what is the sociological approachr What is so- 
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ciology? A survey of the literature makes it evident that within the 
classification "sociology" two positions are represented. 

First, some writers conceive sociology to be a synthesis of the 
other social studies. The sociologist, accordingly, is one who cor- 
relates the results of research in the special social sciences and uti- 
lizes this correlated knowledge in a more abstract analysis of social 
lite. The majority of the sociology textbooks utilized in elementary 
courses take this position. In them sociology is represented as the 
study of the influences that shape man's behavior as he lives with 
fellow-men, and there are discussed the geographical, the psycho- 
logical, the biological, the economic, and the social influences. So- 
ciology is thus resolved into zn orientation course covering these 
other specialized subjects. At best such a conception transforms 
itself eventually into a philosophy of the social sciences, and the 
tendency always is to diverge from this into discussions of social 
amelioration.! As an approach to the study of social behavior, this 
synthesis contributes no more than would be contributed by a more 
thorough mastery and application of the relevant principles of the 
fields that were synthesized. 

Within the last decade another conception has developed: so- 
ciology is the study of culture and the processes involved in man's 
adiustment to it. The cultural approach to sociology is considered 
in this article. Since the concepts employed by the cultural sociolo- 
gists are of recent origin, it is necessary first to state them briefly. 
Then, since they have been vigorously attacked, chiefly by certain 
peveholo gists, the criticism will be stated and analyzed. 

Characteristic of the behavior of man as he lives in social 
groups is orderliness. This orderliness attracted the attention of 
William Graham Sumner and led to the publication of Folkways. 
Sumner in his analysis of custom, incomplete as it is, stressed tbe 
influence upon individual behavior of customs that are common 
within any social group. The American anthropologists have car- 
ried the analysis much farther, and to them falls much of the credit. 

' One need not point out the inherent difficulties that confront the teacher who 
builds his course from this synthetic approach. The impossibility of mastery of the 
subsidiary nelds is all too evident. In practice the instructor dabbles a bit in each, 


and the course becomes an inadequate survey of several fields of PERONIEUEE of which 
the instructor really knows little. 
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for the formulation oi the theories which have been absorbed by the 
cultural sociologists.” 

- Culture has been defined by Wissler as “the mode of life of a 
people.” The word has been used in other senses? but for analytical 
purposes a definition in the terminology of Wissler is adequate. 
Two points are implicit in this definition: First, “the mode of life” 
is that of a group of people living within a circumscribed geograph- 
ical region, or culture area, as it has been termed. A survey of the 
world reveals geographical areas within which prevail modes of life 
that differentiate one area from another. This “modz of life," which 
assumes a type form in each region, is revealed in the acquired re- 
sporises (neuromuscular and neuropsychic) of the individuals liv- 
ing within that area; a study of the distribution of habits enables 
the student to set the geographical boundaries of an area. Second, 
the habits of any individual born and reared within the culture area 
will develop in conformity with the habits of those who have al- 
ready matured within the area.* The habits of the individual are 
not self-determined; they are a reflection of the established habits 
of the associated group members; they vary from region to région 
as the totality of habits of the group members varies: to this extent 
they are superindividual* Individual habits become so integrated 
with the habits of other individuals, and the habits of others are 
such constant stimuli impinging upon any given individual, that no 
single individual can free himself totally from his own habits, or 
those that in others are the stimulus to his own behavior. This is 
meant by saying that culture-is superindividual (superorganic). 

* CE. Ruth Benedict, “The Science of Custom,” Century Magazine, CXVII 
(1929), 641-49; A. L. Kroeber, “The Anthropological Attitude," American Mercury, 
XIII (1928), 490-96. For a detailed bibliography consult Malcolm M. Willey and 
Melvile f. Herskovits, "Psychology and Culture," Psychologici Bulletin, XXIV 
(1927), 253-83. 

? Edward Sapir, “Culture, Genuine and Spurious,” Azer. Jour. Sociology, 
XXIX (1924), 401-17. 


'.  *In.a large areg there may be subareas; this fact in no way changes the as- 
sumptions underlying the definition of culture. 


* As far as I am aware no cultural sociologist would in any way question this 
statement. While phraseology at times may have been loose, none would argue that 
culture is a metaphysical entity existing “over and above” or “im addition to” the 
individuals. All recognize that culture is and can only be carried through individuals. 
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To understand, or explain, the behavior of individuals in a cul- 
ture area, one essential is the analysis of these common and inter- 
related habits that constitute the mode of life of the people. This 
analysis is in terms of culture traits (basically, habits carried in the 
individual nervous systems) which constitute the elements of the 
culture. Civilizations differ as the number and form of these culture 
traits differ. Because of the multitudinous number of traits? enu- 
meration of them is virtually impossible. Traits in association, 
however, may more readily be studied. A grouping of traits is des- 
ignated a culture complex. In the individual it constitutes an in- 
tegration of associated habits. Attempts have been made to clas- 
sify the fundamental complexes that are present in all cultures; 
Wissler has perhaps been most successful with his ninefold system: 
speech, material traits, art, mythology and science, religious prac- 
tices, family-social systems, property, government, and war." In 
any attempt to systematize the complexes of a given area two points 
are to be observed: (1) all of the complexes of an area are interre- 
lated, so that a modification in the traits in one division of the cul- 
ture (a modification of one or more of the common habit systems) 
reacts in all phases of the culture. Thus with us the introduction of 
the steam engine is accompanied by far-reaching ramifications in 
. the culture as a whole. A culture is a system of interrelated and in- 
terdependent habit patterns or responses. (2) To-the observer cer- ` 
tain of the complexes within an area are seen to be subsidiary to 
others; speaking descriptively, there are core complexes. In our 
civilization the habits associated with monev-getting, science, ma- 
- chinery, political democracy, mass education, and speed function 
more vigorously and frequently than do the habits designated as 
religious, artistic, feudalistic, literary, etc. To the former other 
habits are secondary. Among other peoples a similar relationship ' 
prevails between the common habit systems: in East Africa the 
cattle complexes constitute the core of the mode of life; in Austra- 
Jia, certain complexes associate with age grouping. This configura- 

° Material objects are considered as the outgrowths of habits; the material cul- 
ture is transmitted, in the long run, in terms of knowledge of how to make material 


objects. Any given material trait once created may serve as the stimulus underlying 
the genesis of a given individual's habit. 


t Man and Culture (New York: T. Y. Crowell Co.), p. 74. 
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tion of habitual responses—seen only through a study of behavior 
—is called the culture pattern. Each culture area is characterized 
by a culture pattern. There may be phases of any culture common 
to several areas, but enough complexes are unique to enable dis- 
tinction.® . 

Every man is born into a culture area, and his lexible nervous 
mechanism is conditioned to stimuli (the habit sys-ems of others) 
that prevail in the area. Thus the Chinese boy grows up to speak 
Chinese and the Kwakiutl, Kwakiutl. Culture is accordingly, one 
factor in any equation designed to explain behavior of men in as- 
sociation. | | 

The study of culture—the processes of its origin and its growth, 
its E and its perpetuation—constitutes the study of sociolo- 

” Or, sociology is the approach to the study of human behavior 
“de offers explanation in terms. of cultural influences. 

Certain characteristics of culture (the totality of interrelated 
individual habits) are to be noticed. (1) Culture is cumulative. In 
any area, with the passing of years new traits develop and are add- 
ed to the old; while some habits may fall into disuse, knowledge of 
them is not lost. In contemporary society each generation of indi- 
viduals is born into a social group in which the number of traits is 
greater than the number carried by the preceding generation. The 
“culture base” is continuously augmented. Social change, follow- 
ing this interpretation, is a change in or increase of traits. Within ` 
each generation some individuals create inventions (new habits); 
these are copied by or taught to others, and in turn become stimuli 
for others of the same or of subsequent generations. Habits so 
transmitted constitute the “social heritage" of a group. (2) This 
transmission and perpetuation of habits underlies culturat conti- 
nuity. In this manner the habits of earlier years are extended to the 
present. The Babylonian divisions of the year become ours; the : 

* For example, the Chinese and we have a rice-eating complex; this one complex 


in common however does not in any way render it incorrect to say that Chmese cul- 
ture is different from Euro-American. 


? E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, I, 1, defines culture as “that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member oi society." 
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ethics of individuals dead 2,000 years are still our ethics. While the 
special interrelationship that marks the pattern of.a given culture 
group may be disrupted, the individual habits (traits) may be 
transmitted. The configuration is lost, not the traits. The Roman 
culture pattern has gone; the traits of which it was composed per- 
sist, or are merely in disuse. As Wissler has said, “Tribes may come 
and tribes may go, but culture goes on forever." In materia! ob- 
jects this cumulation and continuity can be traced back to the eo- 
lithic period; the history of many contemporary habits may be 
followed into a distant past. (3) Because of the mobility of man, 
traits spread on the earth's surface. Usages of one area are adopted 
in another. Every culture trait has its origin at some point (where : 
an individual invents it) and theoretically the history of every trait 
or complex can be traced. A culture represents the massing of 
traits; each trait in the mass, however, can be studied genetically. 
Traits also spread vertically within any culture area. (4) The 
study of the cumulation, continuity, and mobility of culture traits 
reveals that the processes are superindividual in that they are de- 
pendent upon no given individual, and that each individual in every 
step of the processes is conditioned by habits that were established 
by others. The individual begins life at a given point, historically. 
Every step in the process of cumulation is a cause as well as an ef- 
fect; one habit develops from, and is modified to become, another. 
The development of any mechanical invention illustrates this de- 
pendence of the inventor upon the accumulation of the past. While 
each step in an invention is made by a specific individual, no step 
can be taken until necessary antecedents have been established, no 
matter what the abilities of the inventor. Because the inventor uti- 
lizes the transmitted culture and is limited by it, invention may 
properly be considered as a social process and studied sociological- 
ly. A study of duplicate inventions substantiates this position.!? 
Thus it may be said that invention is superindividual; resting upon 
a given inventor, the invention represents none the less the accumu- 
lation of a series of inventions in which the given inventor played 

? S. C. GilFillan, “Who Invented It?” Scientific Monthly, XXV (1927), §29- 


34; B. J. Stern, Social Factors in Medical Progress (New Vork: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press); F. S. Chapin, Cultural Chenge, chaps. xi-xii (New York: Century Co.). 
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no part, and yet without which he would not have been able to. 
make his contribution. l 

In The Psychology of Social Institutions" C. H. Judd stresses 
the superindividual nature of the culture of a group. Such com- 
plexes as language, precision, writing, number, ard those underly- 
ing punctuality have each had a long cumulative history, and each 
additional trait in the complex renders more improbable any indi- 
vidual deviation from the extant type. Survival 5f the individual 
rests upon his acquisition of the fundamental common habits of his 
group; the single individual has no choice; his beaavior must con- 
form with the accepted norms. And in this very acquisition he is 
rendering essential the coniormity of those who come after Tm 
the habitual ways become traditional ways. 

The culture of a group, which is always oriented around certain 
culture complexes, acts as a limiting factor in the addition of new 
traits, which become part of the culture only if they can be inte- 
grated with existing habits. Acceptance of a new trait does not rest 
solely upon modiücation of an individual's habit or habits; it rests 
upon modification of an individual's habits as those are conditioned 
. by the habits. of other individuals of the group. In this sense just 
stated, it seems justifiable to regard the culture of any group as su- 
perindividual. 

This deterministic aspect of culture (ihe colla of the su- 
perindividualistic aspects) has lead to the special emphasis given 
by cultural sociologists in their analysis of group behavior. The 
accepted procedure rests upon the principle that behavior which is 
the outgrowth of the cultural influences can be understood only 
through the analysis of culture and that the explanation of cultural 
phenomena must be stated in cultural terms. The appearance of a 
given invention can be explained only in terms of cultural accumu- 
lation; the particular forms of the culture can be understood only 
in terms of antecedent forms. To this there is a ccrollary: In any 
given behavior situation involving groups of individuals, the proper 
procedure in analvsis and explanation is first to ascertain the prob- 
able cultural factors that are operative before positing explanation 
in biological or other terms. Where behavior is possibly the result 


" New York: Macmillan Co.. 1926. 
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_of two factors, inherent and cultural, to assume an explanation in 
terms of inborn characteristics without attempting an explanation 
in cultural terms, is methodologically unsound. This applies when 
studying group behavior within a given culture, or in contrasting 
differences in behavior in different cultures." The historical method 
assumes great importance in cultural analysis; the history of traits 
and their spread, and their interrelationship with other traits, are 
essential in cultural explanations. 

From this cultural approach to the analysis of behavior and to 
the statement of causation in cultural terms there has been vigorous 
dissent, chiefly from certain psychologists.'* 

Floyd H. Allport in several articles has taken sharp issue with 
the cultural position as outlined in summary here. His objections 
are at bottom, two: (1) against what he has termed “the. group 
fallacy” in the study of culture; and (2) his insistence that while ` 
descriptions in culture terminology are possible, explanation of 
cultural phenomena must inevitably be in terms of the next lowest 
leve? of phenomena, namely the psychological.** 


= Tt is at this point that race psychology and cultural sociology touch; numer- 
ous race analyses break down through failure to account for a possibility of cultural 
‘differences. Similarly in the case of some studies of sex Cifferences. For a good 
statement of the methodological principle involved see W. F. Ogburn, “The Historical 
Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena,” Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, XVI (1921), 70-83. oi 

* Tt is rather paradoxical, however, that some of the leading proponents of the 
cultural group are or have been professional psychologists. C. H. Judd has written 
one of the staunchest defenses of the position in The Psychology of Social Institu- 
tions, and W. H. R. Rivers was a professional psychologist before his work in the field 
of culture, Further, he was trained in the field of neurology. Rivers has declared that 
when confronted with the study oí primitive peoples and with the necessity of ex- 
plaining their behavior, this background gave. him little help; it was when he began 
to consider culture from a superindividual approach that he was able to explain the 
complexities of primitive behavior which he was attemptinz to understand. Clark 
Wissler, too, was trained as a psychologist. Thus the validity of the cultural ap- 
proach does not resolve itself into a discussion between certain groups of sociologists 
and psychologists; rather, there is a cleavage in both groups. 


. " Allport's position is stated in the following papers: “The Group Fallacy in 
Relation to Social Science," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XIX 
(1924), 60-73 (reprinted in pamphlet form by The Sociclogical Press, Hanover, 
N.H.); “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Culture,” ibid., XIX (1924), 185-91; re- 
view of Balz and Pott, “The Basis of Social Theory," ibid., XIX (1924), 306-13; 
“Social Change: An Analysis of Professor Ogburn's Culture Theory," Journal of 
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ri. In “The Group Fallacy in Relatian to Social Science". All- 
port states succinctly what he conceived the fallacy to be: "the 
error of substituting the group as a whole as a prirciple of explana- 
tion in place of the individuals in the group."?* The error lies, he 
declares, in abolishing the individual, and in add:tion, psychology 
as a helpmate of sociology. In this article he attacks the work of 
Kroeber.** “Professor Kroeber,” he writes, “insists that we must 
study the laws of development and change in these (cultural) data 
alone." But in doing so the individual basis of behavior is lost from 
sight and in its place a descriptive entity, a superbeing, arises. 
Many of Allport's objections, especially with reference to the work 
of C. H. Judd,” rest on loose use of terminology. Allport himself 
writes: 

To say that group difference tendencies [culture camplexes] exert a con- 
trol over the individual is only to say in an inexact manner that other indi- 
viduals, through mechanisms of learning and control understood by the be- 
havior psychologist, so stimulate the individual in question that his original 
responses become modified in conformity with behavior patterns common to 
the group.'? 


But fundamentally his objections go deeper than terminology. He 
argues that “group tendencies" (cultural patterns) are 


merely expressions of individual life; they are the way ize individual feels im- 
pelled to behave. The impulsion comes only in appearance from the group 
itself, the real drive for adopting these ways is inherent in the individual... .. 
If, therefore, the group difference tendencies are real only as the manner in 
which the majority of individuals are disposed to react, there is a fallacy in 
the reasoning which would treat them as determining causes wholly distinct 
from the individual? ` | 


Social Forces, IL (1924), 671-76; “The Psychological Nature of Political Structure,” 
American Political Science Review, XXI, 611-18; “The Psychology of Nationalism,” 
Harper's Monthly Magasine, August, 1927; “The Mature of Institutions,” Social 
Forces, VI (1927), 167-70; “ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ as Concepts in a Natural Sci- 
ence of Social Phenomena,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXII 
(1928), 83-09. l 

^ "The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science," p. 62 Italics mine. 

* Especially his article, “The Superorganic,” American Anthropologist (ns.), 
XIX (1917), 163-213; reprinted by the Sociological Press, Hanover, N.H. 

*' Criticized in "The Nature of Institutions," of. cit. 

. * “Group Fallacy in Relation to Culture,” of. cit., p. 185. 
? Ibid., p. 188. Italics are Allport's. 
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This means that causes of behavior can be stated only in terms 
of individual psychology. The crux thus becomes the nature of the 
stimuli to which a given individual reacts. May a culture complex, 
defined as it has been defined here, be considered a stimulus to 
which an individual reacts, and as a stimulus, which exerts a “con- 
trol" over his behavior? 

In cultural terminology, an institution is a culture complex. 
Allport, speaking as a psychologist, has defined an institution as 
follows: “That which the sociologist calls an ‘Institution’ is from 
the psychologist's standpoint merely similar and reciprocal habits 
of individual behavior, together with tools which individuals have 
constructed for carrying them out.”” In this as stated there is little 
to criticize; the subsidiary point is the one of contention: may in- 
stitutions so defined be considered from the standpoint of a given 
individual, as a stimulus to or cause of that individual’s behavior? 
Allport raises the question also in his article on “The Psychological 
Nature of Political Structure,” where he argues that it is a fallacy 
to consider a nation, “the law," etc., as causative stimuli in indi- 
vidual behavior. “A. citizen does not react £o the law as a stimulus, 
nor is he controlled by the law, in any behavioristic sense?! 

Two questions are involved: (1) Are the habits of individuals 
in a social group interrelated so that the reciprocal functioning de- 
velops an integration different from any single individual's habits? 
(2) May any given individual (a newcomer, a growing child) react 
to this interrelationship of habits (this group action pattern) so 
that it becomes the Bennet factor in the development of habits 
in him? 

While the group possesses no mental life that is apart from the 
individuals, the converse (that mental life in the group is purely in- 
dividual mental life) is not true. The individual does react to the 
integrated reactions of others, and if these integrated behavior pat- 
terns are named, for example, “the law,” then from the point of 

? "The Nature of Institutions,” of. cit., p. 168. He says in “The Psychological 
Nature of Political Structure," op. cit., p. 614, "These regular and mutually expected 


ways of behaving represent to the behaviorist that which the sociologist ánd political 
scientist speak of as institutions." 


= «The Psychological Nature of Political Structure," op. cit., p. 614. Italics 
mine. 
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view of any given person these are stimuli to behavior, and stimuli _ 


that would not derive from any single individua. The individual - 


reacts to the integrated reactions of others; he reacts accordingly 
both with and £o the law. This is meant when cu_tural sociologists 
say that culture “controls” the individual behavior. The individual 
is born into an area and learns for life-situations what habits are 
common to the group-individuals in those situations; in each indi- 
vidual situation he is conditioned to the behavior of the others, but 
not as individuals; his own behavior then serves to reinforce the - 
others, and becomes part of the stimuli that will influence the be- 
havior of those that may follow. In these terms tae nation may be . 
said to control the behavior of an individual. The culturalists rec- 
ognize in the reciprocal stimulation of individuals an integration 
that supersedes any individual, and which gives a cast to the mode 
of life of any people which is not an individual cast. 

If individuals were isolated from each other and merely re- 
sponded to like stimuli, carried separately to each, Allport’s posi- 
tion would be tenable. But individuals are not so isolated and they 
respond not only to common stimuli, but to each other as they re- 
spond. This distinction Allport fails to utilize. 

2. Allport's principle of explanation in terms of a lower level of 
phenomena is best developed in “The Group Fallacy in Relation to — 
Social Science" and in “ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ as Concepts in a 
Natural Science of Social Phenomena." ' 

The phenomena studied by any science are approackable from two dif- 
ferent viewpoints. 'The first is that of description, the second is explanation. 
À complete program for any science embodies both these forms of approach. 
Now the essential fact is that in the hierarchy of sciences the field of descrip- 
tion of one science becomes the field of explanation for the science immediately 
above it. Not all of the descriptive material of the lower science is used by 


the higher; but only that which is relevant to the explanation of the data 
studied by the higher science.?? 


This position is opposite to that of the cultural sociologists who 
have insisted that cultural phenomena not only may be described in 
terms of culture, but are explicable in those same terms. The ex- 
planation is on the level of the phenomena themselves, and not on a 
lower level. The point does not merely involve splitting of hairs; it 


“cThe Group Fallacy. in Relation to Social Science,” of. dt., p. 69. 
ax 
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involves questions of methodology that are fundamental in the 
analysis of specific social situations. Are cultural explanations 
valid. or must cultural phenomena always be given psychological 
explanations??? Is sociology only a descriptive approach? 

The validity of Allport’s position hinges upon his ability to jus- 
tify his use of the word explanation (cause). He insists upon a 
distinction between analysis (description) and determination of 
process (explanation).?* The psychologist may describe emotions, 
habit response, patterned reflexes, etc., but to explain them (AII- 
port argues) he must descend to the level of the neurologist. The 
physiologist may describe the arc, the synapse, etc., but for expla- 
nation he must drop to the level of physics and chemistry. 

While it is always desirable to reduce any behavior to its ele- 
ments, it does not follow that a statement in terms of a lower level 
of phenomena gives more valid “explanation” than possible “expla- 
nations" on the level of the phenomena being studied. Allport’s 
underlying assumption is a demarcation between description and 
explanation. Ultimate, first-cause explanation is not within the 
province of science; explanation can mean nothing.more than de- 
scription that is sufficiently accurate, including the description of 
the attributes of a phenomenon or of phenomena, to permit of pre- 
diction. Description is a broad category, ranging from the roughest 
statement of the elements observable in connection with or ante- 
cedent to, any given phenomena, to a description so minute that it 
includes a large number of the involved variables. Description of 
the latter degree becomes explanation: description when carried to 
the prediction point becomes cause, or explanation. Instead of two 
discrete categories, there are here involved only different degrees 
of the same category. 

= Cf, R. H. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, chap. i; W. H. R. Rivers, Psy- 
chology and Ethnology (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), chap. i, “Sociology 
and Psychology”; Clark Wissler, “The Psychological Aspects of the Culture-En- 
vironment Relation," American Anthropologist (n.s.), XIV (1914), 217-235; A. L. 
Kroeber, of. cit. In this Kroeber says: “What, then, has occurred is that biology, 
which correlates and.often identifies the ‘physical’ and the mental, has gone one 
natural but yet unjustified step further, and assumed the social as mental; whence 


the explanation of civilization in physiological and mechanical terms was an un- 
avoidable, consequence" (p. ax; Sociology Press reprint). 


?* The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science," of. cit., p. 70. 
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Allport has confused what for better name we may designate as 
the principle of necessity and the principle of sufficiency and this 
confusion has led him into the error involved in his position as 
stated in the preceding paragraphs. The error lies in assuming 
that because a part of a whole is necessary in order that the whole 
may exist, the whole must accordingly be stated (explained) in 
terms of the necessary part. An example of this confusion is found 
in some of the writing of Charles Ellwood. He has written,” 

All are agreed that the social life is possible only through the mental in- 
teraction of individuals. This means that the social process must be described 
in essentially psychological terms. If sociology is to become a science, it must 
find, therefore, some psychological universal to explain social condition and 
change, structure and functioning. 


Substitute the words “breathing oi air" for “mental interraction of 
individuals," and the error is apparent. Similarly, men must have 
stomachs to live social life, but it does not follow that social phe- 
nomena, therefore, must be stated in the terminology of the chem- 
istry of the stomach. Yet apparently this error, in a subtler form, 
has led Allport to formulate his doctrine of explanation in terms of 
a necessary “lower level.” Because psychological factors underlie 
behavior (just as there are chemical and physical factors) he posits 
that these necessary factors are also sufficient to explain cultural 
behavior. ‘The growth of any invention makes this error clear. Why 
did the steam engine develop when and-where it did? Man, the bio- 
logical mechanism, with his psychological attributes is a necessary 
factor in its appearance. But man, so conceived, was present long 
before the appearance of the steam engine; the suficient explana- 
tion of the invention comes only through the cultural approach, and 
with statement in cultural terminology. 

The error in Allport’s distinction between description and ex- 
planation can also be approached another way: in specific in- 
stances in the field of natural science explanation is in terms of the 

“= For these terms the writer is under obligation to his colleague, Professor Wil- 
son D. Wallis, with whom he has discussed many of the points incorporated into this 
article. 


= Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (New York: D. Appleton Co.), p. 
179. Italics mine. 
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phenomena under observation, and moreover, is possible only in . 
these terms. Thus the explanation of the rising of the sun is totally 
in terms of the "rising" of the sun. The explanation is an elaborate 
description of the position of the sun and the planetary bodies in 
our universe; there is and can be no sufficient explanation on a 
lower level. Again, the growth of an organ of the body is not only 
described but “explained” in terms of that organ. Only when the 
organ is understood in terms of its own processes of growth can any 
possible reduction to a lower level of explanation be attempted. 
And even when this step has been taken, the result is no new prin- 
ciple of explanation, as Allport conceives it, but rather description 
in different terminology. 

The practical, methodological implication.of this theoretical 
discussion is important. Instead of an original attempt at explana- 
tion in terms of a lower level of phenomena, the first step is expla- 
nation in terms of the level of the phenomena under observation. 
To show the validity of this generalization, as well as to illustrate 
the distinction between the principles of necessity and sufficiency, 
four problems from the field of sociology will be stated, and (now 
reverting to Allport) the question asked, What explanation is pos- 
sible in terms of a psychological level? 

i. In certain sections of rural New Hampshire linguistic 
changes have resulted in the transformation of a final en into an 
ing. Thus chicken is pronounced chicking. South of a geographic 
line in the United States ing tends to become 22: as in runnin’. A 
child reared either north or south in the areas mentioned has his 
linguistic reactions “controlled” accordingly. Is a psychological- - 
level explanation adequate to account for the differences in be- 
havior? Would it not inevitably “explain” either too much or not 
enough, and thus be no explanation at all? Would any knowledge, 
even in detail, of reflexes, the physiology of the voice box, or the 
processes of conditioning, enable one to account for these differ- 
ences which are clearly cultural phenomena? Given a psychologist 
with his technical knowledge, and a philologist with his cultural 
background in linguistics, which would offer the better explana- 
tion? l 
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2. An unusually interesting recent volume by Robert Graves 
bears the title Lars Porsena or the Future of Swearing.” Graves 
points out that in Egypt the gravest insult a man may be given is to 
call him, “You father of sixty dogs!” In India, on the other hand, 
- no response would be jorthcoming with this epithet, but hint that a 
man has had a liaison with his brother’s wife, and mortal offense has 
been given. Individuals born into these two culture areas respond 
to the stimulus of the oath, but would knowledge of psychology re- 
veal the differential in the behavior? As a matter of fact, the dif- _ 
ference becomes apparent only through a cultural approach, and 
explicable only in terms of culture. 

3. Robert Fulton’s ‘“Cleremont” appeared in 1807. Itis a typ- 
ical invention. Allport admits the need for consideration of social 
background in the inventive process,? yet at the same time he 
writes, “Invention, a term lightly used by ethnologists, must be ex- 
plained in psychological rather than cultural terms. The need or 
prepotent drive behind inventive behavior exists anly in individu- 
als."? Here again is the seeming confusion of the necessary with 
the sufficient. What is the psychological explanaticn of the “Clere- 
: mont" that does not explain too much? 

4. From the history of paper-making and block-printing a 
fourth typical problem may be cited. Both inventions are Chinese, 
. and of early origin. The spread of block-printing and paper west- 
ward was over the well-established silk routes; but block-printing 
did not reach the European world until the fifteenth century—ap- 
proximately seven hundred years after reaching a high level of de- 
velopment in the Orient. During these seven hundred years many 
other elements of Oriental culture were brought into Europe and 
adopted—including paper, the compass, and gunpcwder. Why did 
the printing process falter in diffusion? This is a specific problem 
in culture contact, but is there an explanation in psychological 
terms? Would knowledge of suggestion, imitation. or conditioned 
responses enables the psychologist to explain without first having 
knowledge of cultural factors? Can a sufficient explanation be 


“New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. 
7* Social Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), p. 4:8. 
? “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” op. cit, p. 72. 
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given on other than the cultural level??? Is not the psychological 
explanation possible only after the cultural ETD ARANON has been 
given? 

There are problems in the study of cultural phenomena in which 
the psychologist may supplement the work of the sociologist, espe- 
cially in problems centering in the differential adjustment of indi- 
viduals within a culture area. But there are other problems in 
which the psychologist is of little aid and in which a knowledge of 
psychology renders no service in deriving the necessary explana- 
tions. The cultural approach is valid beċause it contributes more 
toward an explanation of some of the problems associated with 
group life and the behavior of individuals in the group than other 
approaches contribute. 

% The example is drawn from Roland Dixon, The Building of Cultures (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 141-45; he in turn drew upon T. F. Carter, The 


Invention of Printing in China and Ite Spread Westward (New York: Columbia 
University Press). 
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This study is offered in support of the contention that atcitudes can be meas- 
ured, and that under suitable conditions the questionnaire aifords a relatively satis- 
factory method of procedure. The political preferences, information, prejudices, and 
convictions of 375 undergraduates were studied. By methocs of correlation and of 
comparing extreme groups in respect to scholarship, prejudice and radicalism, the 
existence of types is discovered. The most prominent types ere those showing 
radicalism with high scholarship and low prejudice, and conservatism with low schol- 
arship and high prejudice. Those who feel strongly cn political matters, the Catho- 
lics, the Jews, and those who differ in vote from their fathers also show distinctive 
political and personal qualities. The study discovers the hierarchy of prejudice for 
the group as a whole; the leading bias is antisocialistic. Several practical conclusions 
for politics are offered. The principal theoretical conclusion is that political behavior 
is not specific, but is related to inclusive sets or attitudes in personality, The politi- 
cal character of men is, on the whole, bound up with many generic traits in their 
personalities. s 

The presidential election of 1928 presented ar: unusual oppor- 
tunity for a study of the attitudes that influence voting. The situa- 
tion was such as to evoke explicitly strong feeling, prejudice, and 
other factors usually present, but often obscured in political con- 
tests. The present investigation was directed to the examination, 
with a method as objective as the problem allowed, of several such 
determinants in voting. The specific questions for the study were 
three: (1) What differentiating factors are there in the personali- 
ties of voters that might be regarded as constituting determinants 
for political opinion and political behavior? (2) What practical 
consequences for political science might be deduced from such 
discoveries as the study makes regarding the constitution of po- 
litical nature? (3) What light can the method employed throw 
upon the troublesome problem of the nature of attitudes? At the 
close of the article the results of the study are summarized under 
these three headings. Since the third problem offers the chief diffi- 
culties as well as the chief rewards to the investigator, a definitive 
statement of the question, and the answer that tke present study 


suggests, will be given before proceeding with the experiment itself, 


z20 
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At present there is little agreement among psychologists as to 
the nature of attitudes; some say, for example, that they are verbal 
fictions, some say that they are psychological realities. Among the 
second class, there are various guesses as to the precise nature of 
attitudes. This initial handicap to investigation will not discourage 
us if we keep in mind the analogous difficulties in the way of de- 
fining intelligence. Since intelligence has proved to be mensurable 
if not definable, so indeed may attitudes. In the process of measure- 
ment and in the manipulation of the empirical data obtained, a per- 
fect definition may eventually emerge. All definitions in the mean- 
time are merely heuristic. 

A temporary definition of attitude, one that agrees with the 
results of the present study at least, is the following: An attitude 
is a disposition to act which is built up by the integration of nu- 
merous specific responses of a similar type, but which exists as a 
general neural “set,” and when activated bv a specific stimulus re- 
sults in behavior that is more obviously a Iunction of the disposi- 
tion than of the activating stimulus. The important thing to note 
about this definition is that it considers attitudes as broad, generic 
(not simple and specific) determinants of behavior. The results of 
the present study are offered as evidence for this view, which states, 
in brief, that the dispositions affecting a man's vote affect also much 
else in his behavior, and exist not as mere colligations of specific 
habits but as generic and internally consistent trends in personality. 

'The writer has elsewhere expressed his conviction that the cur- 
rent emphasis on the specificity of habits obscures the path of 
progress. The fact that behavior is dominated by broad and in- 
clusive mental sets, by generic traits, should be apparent to any 
observer. The contrary view, however, is surprisingly widespread 
owing to a subtle error in the interpretation cf certain recent sta- 
tistical studies. The error seems to have arisen in some such way 
as the following: Ethical conceptions, such as “honesty” have been 
examined, and the evidence oi non-focal or specific behavior in re- 
lation to this conception has been taken as evidence that no higher 


i Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol, XXIII (1928), 2; XXIV (1929), 1. Cf. also 
Psuchol. Bull., XXIV (1927), 5. 
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neural organization of azy type exists. It need only be pointed out, 

to prove this conclusion false, that a linguistic general concept does 
not necessarily correspond to a neural generalization. A person may 
indeed not be honest *in general" but still may very well be ascend- 
ant, conservative, or gregarious “in general": The virtues (or 
vices) of character are by no means the same things as traits of 
personality; the former exist only from the social point of view; 
the latter exist neurally. There is another easy but fallacious de- 
duction from this recent experimental work. It is sid that because 
a person does not behave with complete corsistency, there is there- 
fore zo consistency within his personality. Personalities clearly are 
not entirely consistent. They may be extroverted in certain re- 
spects, introverted in others,’ accurate in same respects, inaccurate 
in others,? deceitful in some respects, honorable in others. But 
even if these linguistic concepts did correspond to neural realities 
(and they apparently do not), the results fail to establish specific- 
ity or lack of generic congruence in personality, for though people 
may not be entirely consistent with respect to any one of these 
alleged traits, they may nevertheless manifest patterns of consist- 
ency between the traits. For these reasons it seems incorrect to 
assume, at least on present evidence, that behavior is a function 
merely of the immediate stimulus situation withou: further refer- 
ence to the generic determinants (traits:and attitudes) which com- 
mon sense assures us are the distinctive criteria of personality. 

As a matter of fact, most of the recent investizations of atti- 
tudes plainly dssurne the existence of consistent trends of a higher 
level. Many studies have attained a considerable success in the 
measurement of attitudes. Other studies have critically estab- 


? E. R. Guthrie, Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol, XXII (1927), 82-88. 

* G. Hartmann, “Precision and Accuracy,” Arch. of Psychol, No. 100 (1928). 
Pp. 42. l 

1M. A. May and H. Hartshorne, Studies in Deczit (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928). l 

* For example, H. T. Moote, Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol, XX. (1925), 234- 
44; F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartmann, Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev, XIX (1925), 735-60; 
H. E. Burtt, School & Society, XVII (1923), 444-48; E. S. Jones, Jour. Appl. 
Psychol., X (1926), 427-36. 
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lished the theory of measurement for these higher levels? Against 
this impressive evidence may be placed the criticisms of a small 
number of investigators, notably Bain.' Another skeptical writer 
is Symonds. He writes, | 

Our general conclusion is that attitude is subsumed under habit and has no 
existence as a separate reaction, . . . . Attitudes, not being reaction arcs in 


the nervous system, but only attributes of their connections cannot be -earned 
‘directly at all. They are merely by-products of other learning. 


But even Symonds admits that by multiplying questions, the groups 
of specific habits which are called attitudes: may be measured with 
reliability. It is apparent that the majority of investigators are 
favorably disposed toward research with the aid of such methods 
as we can at present command, even though in regard to the theory 
of attitudes there as yet is little agreement. 


METHOD 


The following method was employed in the present study to 
secure some indication of the nature of attitudes within the political 
sphere: A questionnaire of seven pages was given to 375 students 
of elementary psychology in Dartmouth College one month prior to 
the presidential election of 1928. The questions included a large 
number of items planned to reveal information regarding the radi- 
cal-conservative attitude of the student, his knowledge of the issues 
of the campaign, and his prejudices, along with miscellaneous items 
regarding his choice of candidate, his religious affiliation, his fath- 
er's political preference, and the like. Samples of the chief types 
of questions are given below: | 

s For example, L. L. Thurstone, Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol, XXII (1928), 


415-30; Amer. Jour. Soc, XXXIII (1927), 529-54. Also, S. Rice, Quantitative 
Methods in Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1928). 


TR. Bain, Amer. Jour. Soc, XXXIII (1927), 940-57. This writer would have 
us embrace again the behavioristic hope of salvation through the direct and objec- 
tive measurement of actual movements, as exemplified in the exceptional (and 
rarely applicable) technique of May and Hartshorne for the detection of deceit. 
For an interesting discussion of the impracticability and inadequacy of strictly be- 
havioristic procedure in the study of attitudes see, E. Faris, Amer. Jour. Soc., 
XXXIV (1928), 271-81. / 

* P. M. Symonds, The Nature of Conduct (New York: Macmillan Co.), espe- 
cially pp. 230, 232. 
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To detect the radical-conservative attitude: Eg ut T 


P " 
e r 
r 


State ownership of public utilities (check the opinion. swith which 


you are most in sympathy, whether or not it expresses your exact 
views) 

Not so much public ownership as at present skould be practiced 
No more public ownership than at present should be »racticed 
The government should control at least the major power of the 
country like Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 

Government ownership of power should simply be a stepping- 
stone to more widespread government ownership 


To determine amount of information and misinformation bozsessed: 
(Mark the statements T or F according to your judgment of 
them as true or false) 

Boulder Dam generates power which for the time being is dis- 
tributed by the government 

The equalization fee brings government assistance by subsidy to 
equalize the advantage to industry and agriculture 

Socialists regard unemployment insurance as dangerous since it 
is class legislation, and makes the poor into a kinc af servile 
class | 

Smith's expressed attitude toward the liquor traffic favors the 
right of each state to determine its own prohibition or license 
Hoover suggests inland waterways as one of the solutions of the 
farming problem 


To detect prejudice: 
(Indicate your perscnal view by checking the statement that 
most nearly expresses your opinion) 
The cultural background of Smith and his family disqualifies him 
for presidency 
complete agreement 
slight agreement 
disagreement 
Hoover is too stodgy, too much of a “Mrs. Grundy in pants" to 
qualify as president of the nation 
complete agreement 
slight agreement 
disagreement 
The fact that Thomas was a minister before h2 resigned to take 
up Socialist agitation should add to his PISTURHRCAONS 
complete agreement 
slight agreement 
disagreement 
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It m de objested that this technique secures opinion rather 
than attitude. The difference between these concepts is slight. As 
Thurstone says, “An opinion symbolizes an attitude." The same 
writer goes on to show that the opinion (verbal report) may indeed 
not represent adequately the attitude, but neither does any index of 
truth adequately represent truth—a shortcoming of any method of 
measurement. In the present case, there was a co-operative group 
and a topic upon which opinions could be freely expressed without 
risk of personal disadvantage. The hazard of obtaining false opin- 
ions (diverging from true attitudes) was slight. In politics opinion 
is as close as one ever comes to actual attitudes, and furthermore in 
the election it is the opinion that counts. 

The scoring of the material offered some difficulty. T'hurstone's 
ideal unit of measurement proposed recently?? is manifestly impos- 
sible for an occasional study of attitudes at the time of an election. 
The second best criterion for scoring was adopted. Twenty-five 
professors of social science independently gave their judgments as 
to the significance of the items employed. They rated the questions 
. planned to reveal radicalism-conservatism according to the degree 
of the attitude each answer betrayed (x most radical, 4 most con- 
servative). In using this scale there was virtually no disagreement 
among the judges on the relative position of the items. The ques- 
tions of information were either "right" or "wrong," since each 
proposition stood for a definite ascertainable fact in the campaign. 
The prejudice items were rated by the same twenty-five professors 
on a scale of o, 1, 2, indicating no prejudice, slight prejudice, or 
considerable EGG dice: respectively. The prejudice score for an 
answer was the average of the twenty-five iudgments for the an- 
swer in question. The average deviations were small enough to be 
disregarded. 

Using these methods of scoring it was possible to obtain for each 
student a radicalism-conservatism score, three information scores 
(rights, wrongs, omissions), a prejudice score; also many facts 
were ascertained concerning college grades, political choices, agree- 


? L. L. Thurstone, Amer. Jour. Soc., XXXIII (1928), 531. 
? Ibid., pp. 329—354. 
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. ment with fathers on political choices, estimation of the importance 
of issues, religious afnliations, and so forth. ! 


RESULTS" 


The. range of scores for the most important portions of the 
study (340 cases complete) is given in Table I. 


+ 
` 


TABLE I | 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES AND OBTAINED MEANS 


Pcssible Range Obtained Eange | Obtained Means 





Radicalism-conservatism.......... 6.0-24.0 6.0-21.0 I5.34 
Information (right)............... 0-30.0 - I.0-25.0 12.22 
Prejudice..... Alias Ed Es dide 0.5-18.5 O.$-1L.3 3.93 
College grades. ........... lusu. o?- 8.0 1.5~ 7.8 4.34 


The coefficients of correlation (Pearson formula) between these 
various scores are presented in Table II. 


TABLE II "m 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES (340 Cases) 
Prejudice College Grades B on Misinformation 


Radicalism....... LUE AE 


T -.o16 — .190 

i.o36 © + .036 

Prejudice................. — .o6r +.179 
ct .036 c .035 

College grades............. -F.i | —.224 
|  .os35 





i.036 


These coefficients suggest the existence of patterns of attitudes. 
For example, note the agreements within the following patterns: 
high prejudice—conservatism—low college grades —misinfor- 
mation S 

. low prejudice—radicalism—low misinformation 

high college grades—radicalism—information—low misinfor- 
mation | 
"Though not high, the coefficients invite further examination of the 
patterns suggested. Starting with one feature of the pattern as a 

“ For generous <ssistance with the labor involved in making computations and 


for other aid, the writer is deeply indebted to L. 'W. Doob, H. L. Rogers, A. F. 
Clifford, and J. A. Davis. 
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point of reference, it is possible to inspect all other features that are 
related to it. Thus, if the unmistakably radical students are studied 
in respect to all their concomitant attitudes, it should be possible to 
determine the extent to which congruence in personality is shown 
by the radical students as a group. In short, information may in 
this way be secured concerning the nature of the radical type. 

Radicalism-conservatism.—Yhe most radical ro per cent of the 
papers, and likewise the most conservative 10 per cent were studied, 
in comparison with each other and with the mass. The outstanding 
results are presented in Table III. 


TABLE H 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RADICALS AND CONSERVATIVES 





Radical Group ir Aye Difference |P. E. Difference 
Prepudice.. ess v rb món 2.83 4.51 r.68 0.22 
Information l 
Right, E EEE dE 12.31 12.37 0.06 « diff 
Wine eus sodosa d fara 13 9.14 II.55 2.41 0.48 
Omissions........... sss 8.53 6.10 2.45 o.76 
College grades............. 4.81 4.08 0.73 o .16 
Disagree with father's vote.. 32% 8% 2496 
Prozestants «600% i veces es 690% 98% 21% 
Feel 
strongly ......... Sad cele 13% 16% 3% 
moderately........... s. 58% 64% t 49$ 
indifferently...........5. 20% 1995 ` 1095 
Votes for l 
Hooter esca E ERAS 31% 98% 67% 
SHBLI uv eet PPIOT ES 30% oU 30% 
Thomas. e icity ea od 13% og 13% 
No CHOICE. Iesse baud 11% 2% 9% 


Several interesting conclusions can be drawn from these data. 
(In all cases where the probable error of the difference is given, the 
chances are roo in roo that the difference obtained is a true and not 
a chance difference, except in the case of college grades, in which 
the chances favoring a true difference are 98 in 100.) (1) Radicals 
show less prejudice than the group as a whole (2.82 vs. 3.93) and 
decidedly less prejudice than the conservatives (2.82 vs. 4.51). 
(2) While possessing no more information than the conservatives or 
the group as a whole, the radicals had less misiniormation. They 
omitted more items when they felt their knowledge to be insuffi- 
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cient." (3) In college grades the radicals are significantly superior 
to the conservatives, who in turn are inferior to the mass (Table I). 
(4) Those who disagree with their father's vote are far more likely 
to be political radicals. A striking tendency appears for the entire 
group of students to vote as their fathers vote; their political faith 
is apparently a faith in their ancestors’ faith. Forty-seven per cent 
of the radicals, 79 per cent of the entire group, and 84 per cent of 
the conservatives vote as their fathers vote. Significantly perhaps, 
21 per cent of the radicals did not indicate their father's choice, 9 
_ per cent of the entire group, and 8 per cent of tne conservatives. 
Here there seems to be evidence of a “domestic radicalism” to ac- 
company the political. 

(5) Only 69 per cent ot the radicals indicated natural Protes- 
tant affiliations, 79 per cent of the group as a whole, and 98 per cent 
of the conservatives. Thirteen per cent of the radicals refused to 
answer this question, 5 per cent of the entire grou», and o per cent 
ofthe conservatives. Here there seems to be evidence for a “reli- 
gious radicalism” (non-conformity) to accompany the domestic 
and the political. (6) As for intensity of feeling on political issues, 
our results do nct bear out the findings of F. H Allport and D. 
Hartman.? Our radicals unlike theirs profess to feel “indiffer- 
ently." Whether this condition discloses a defense mechanism of 
some sort or whether our radicals are of the “intellectual” variety 
is not immediately apparent. From the high co:lege grades of our 
radicals the latter assumption is probably the safer. Likewise, in 
our study the radicals are not prejudiced, and "strong feeling,” as 
will be shown later, is markedly associated with high prejudice. 

(7) Table V shows that the most differentiating attitude of the 
- radicals is the high relative importance that they ascribe to public 
ownership. (8) In their voting, conservatives displayed a tendency 
to act consistently with their convictions. All wh» voted (98 per 
cent) voted for the recognized conservative candidate. But the 

* A special analysis af their response to all questions pertaining to socialistic 
activity revealed the interesting fact that radicals had no more knowledge con- 


cerning socidlism than did the mass, but they «did have markedly less prejudice 
against this political doctrine. : 


€ Amer, Pol, Sci. Rev., XIX (1925). 235-60. 
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radicals were far from being so consistent. Nearly one-half did not 
vote for a liberal candidate. Here is a demonstration of the pre- 
dicament of liberal candidates in America. Even those voters who 
have marked liberal attitudes frequently fail to vote consistently 
with their political persuasions. It has become axiomatic that citi- 
zens in our country vote conservatively, even if they think liberally. 
Especially toward election time does conservatism in action in- 
crease. * Whether this phenomenon is due to a lack of effective 
organization among the liberals, to a timidity of action when faced 
with an important decision, or to a lack of integration in the per- 
sonezlities of radicals (so that their action and their attitudes fail 
to azree) is not known. Whatever the explanation, it appears that 
the conservative candidate in this country can count not only on 
the regular vote of the conservatives but also on the vote of many 
of his natural opponents, the radicals, as well. | 

To sum up the psychology of the radical as revealed from this 

survey, it is shown that the radical is less prejudiced and possesses 
less misinformation and has higher college grades, thus showing on 
the average a certain type of insight’ higher than that shown by 
conservatives. He is also aggressive, as shown by his omission 
(without permission) of many items from the questionnaire, such 
as questions of information, his religious affiliations, and the like. 
He displays domestic, religious, and scholastic radicalism (in the 
, sense of non-conformity) along with his political radicalism. These 
relations must be taken as evidence for the principal contention of 
this article that “political attitudes" show a tendency to pervade the 
entire personality. 

High college grades—low college grades — That high- and low- 
grade students also have characteristic political attitudes is shown 
in Table IV. 

The significant features of this table are the unmistakable tend- 
ency for high-grade students to be radical, to disagree with their- 
father's vote, to have less misinformation, and to omit items calling 


“S, Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics, pp. 270-76. 


* Insight may be defined here as the appreciation of the facts and issues of the 
campaign in relation to the interests and attitudes of the self, or briefly, the ability 
to dispose of irrelevancies. . 
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for information when they do not know the answer. (They do not 
possess actually more political information.) There is also a marked 
tendency for them to be less prejudiced. | 


Pu 


TAELE IV 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Hicu AND Low SCHOLARSHI? GROUPS 


High Group Low Group Difference — |P. E. Diference” 


Lo — ——————— e — P———Ó— A ÁMÀ——— — € ——— 


Conservatism. .........-.. 13.6 15.4 1.8 0.414 
Prejdite sion ieee ERE 3.1 3.9 a.8 0.325 
Information 
ard ME m I2.23 12.52 0.20 < diff. 
MIONE Sex wr dur eis 7.86 11.47 3.01 0.700 
Omissions.............-. 9.00 6.00 3.90 I.II 
Disagree with father's vote.. 16% 5% 11% 
Votes for is d 
Hoove oso dave: 753% 79% 425 
OHNE: Sus PR aim wanes 2295 2195 I75 
XIH0mds.sce 4b E AE 3% o% 3% 


. *All probable errors given in this table yield probabilities of 95 in 1co or better that the ob- 
tained difference is not due to chance. 


L 


In studying their opinion as to the importance of issues in the 
campaign, it is evident from Table V that the high-grade men dif- 
fer chiefly from the low-grade men in considering agriculture and 
tariff as less important issues, and foreign relations and govern- 


TAELE V* 
JUDGMENTS OF VARIOUS GROUPS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ISSUES 


Issues Group |Schclarehip|Scholarship| Radical | Cere | Prejadice | Prejudice 
Agriculture.......| 2.27 2.31 I.97 2.13 2.42 2.50 2.14 
Foreign relations. | 2.47 2.39 | 2.83 2.58 2.52 2.47 2.35 
Prohibition...... 3.18 3.24 3.10 3.47 3.16 3.03 3.47 
dant. oot o es : 49 3.57 3.10 3.87 3.10 3.35 3.79 
Government own- 

ershlp......sss 3.88 3.63 4.02 3.29 4.10 4.44 3.26 
Religion......... $.57 5.84 5.89 5.79 5.66 5.32 5.07 


*The lower the scores the higher the estimation of importance of an issue, 


ment ownership as more important. This tendency indicates per- 
haps that the high-grade men are less influenced by newspapers and 
more by distant or ultimate considerations of national welfare. 
High prejudice—low prejudice.—Comparing the ro per cent 
least prejudiced and the zo per cent most prejudiced in the group, 
‘interesting differentiations appear, as summarized in Table VI. It 


^ 


n 
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may be noted especially from this table that (1) low-prejudice stu- 
dents are significantly more radical than are the highly prejudiced. 
Low-prejudice students are also more radical than the mass (cf. 
Table I). (2) It is a striking fact that those low in prejudice have 
the most information. It will be seen from Tables III and IV that 
neither radicalism nor high college grades are associated with in- 
formation (although they are associated with less misinformation). 
There seems therefore to be a direct affinity between knowing po- 
litical facts and being free from political prejudice. (3) There is a: 
TABLE VI 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HIGH AND Low PREJUDICE GROUPS 


M "T Prodi ce Difference P. E. Difference 

Conservatism. .,.......... 15.98 15.19 2.79 0.42 
Information 

eae ae vs 12.09 13.88 - 1.79 O.71 

WONG) C oce EY ORI yen 11.56 9.41 ^ 2.15 0.69 

Omissions. ............. 6.06 6.70 0.64 < diff. 
College grades............. 3.93 4.44 o ri 0,20 
Protestants. ....... leues 94% 7390 21% 
Does with father's vote.. 9% 36% 27% 

ni ur E 

strone Ss et bre v rira 24% 9% 1% 

moderately... ...... LL. 72% ss% 17% 

indifferentlv............. 3% 35% 32% 
Votes for 

HOOVER. riora Save 85 91% 5596 36% 

SME d MR PERMET 9% 2%, 33% 

THOMAS oos genes o% 3% 390 


corresponding freedom from misinformation among the unpreju- 
diced, which is not due, as in the case of the high-grade men and 
radicals, merely to a cautious tendency to omit items that they can- 
not answer with assurance. | 

(4) A significant difference is obtained between the average 
scholarship of the high- and low-prejudice groups, the difference 
favoring those low in prejudice. (5) A larger percentage of the 
high-prejudice group is Protestant in religion and agrees with the 
father in voting. (6) There is a striking tendency for the less prej- 
udiced to feel less strongly about political matters. In our data it 
is not radicalism or reactionism with which strong feeling is directly 
associated but, much more significantly, high prejudice.** (7) The 


" Cf, Footnote 13 and the accompanying discussion in the body of this article. 
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tabulation of votes shows -hat the high-prejudice group favored 
Hoover more unanimously than did the mass, and much more so 
than did the low-prejudice group. (8) Concerning the importance 
of issues, the low-prejudice group, like the high-scholarship and 
radical groups ranked government ownership as a more important 
issue than did the mass as & whole or the groups of opposite char- 
acter (cf. Table V). | 

An incidental study was made of the nature of the prejudices of 
the entire group (370 cases). Table VII presents in summary the 


TABLE VII 


PREJUDICES OF ENTRE GROUP (370 CasEs)* 





| ds £verage | Maximum 
Rank Prejucice ee Score 
I....| Thomas is disqualified by hs advocacy of revolution 0.59 I.5 
2.. Considerations concerning the religion of candidates 0.58 I7 
3....| Hoover's degree should couat in his election 0.57 | Y.7 
Å.. Cultural background of Smith disqualifed him 0.52 1.6 
S....] Hoover entitled to presidency as reward for humani- 
tarian work : 0.45 r7 
6....] Hoover should be elected because of wife's social 
competence 2,36 1.7 
7....| Personal habits of Smith against him 0.28 i 
8....| Smith's humble background in his favor 0.24 I.5 
9....| Hoover too stodgy, a “Mrs. Grundy in pants" 9.14 1.8 
10....| Being an ex-minister disqualifies Thomas 2.07 I.9 
1I....| Hoover's foreign contacts against him 2.06 I.7 


*Dartmouth is commonly regarded zs a "liberal" college, and in many respects merits its dis- 
tinctive reputation. It is interesting, however, that the student group studied gave 70 per cent of 
its votes to Hoover and only 19 per cent to Smith, whereas the distributicn of votes in the nation 
was: Hoover, 58 per cent, and Smith, 41 per cent. From these results it is apparent that Dartmouth 
voted as the nation voted, only more so. .f voting and prejudice are as closely related as they seem 
to be from this study, then the hierarchy of prejudice in Table VII may be said to represent merely 
an exaggeration of prevailing national prejudices. A separate study, of course, should be made to 
confirm this guess, : 


character of these biases and their relative extent. It will be re- 
called that the standard for scoring these prejudices was the average 
judgment of twenty-five professors of social science as to the 
amount of prejudice indicated by each reply. Prejudice was defined 
in securing these judgments as “an opinion which effects a person's 
political choices, but which rationally considered has no bearing 
upon the fitness of the candidate for office." It is clear from a 
glance at these items that tc a considerable extent misinformation 
is a factor in their determination of prejudice. 
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An anti-socialist prejudice, based clearly on a lack of knowledge 

of the platform of the Socialist party is the leading prejudice. More 
‘than half of the subjects showed prejudice (and hence ignorance) 
in respect to this item. The second prejudice in the list is especially 
interesting in comparison with the issues of the campaign as judged 
by the students. When the varicus issues were judged “rationally” 
(Table V) nearly all students considered religion as a negligible 

issue. And yet over a third of the students betrayed prejudice in 

the matter when given an opportunity to do so indirectly. It may 


TABLE VIII 


OTHER PATTERNS OF ÁTTITUDE 


ee Those Who : Those Who 
Group Feel ; Catholics Jews Ditfer in 
(361) Strongly? (16) (23) Vote from 
(46) Father (43) 
Votes for 
HOOVÉES d evt ore Vae 286 33 2 12 II 
SIBI, inte: ado pp 70 12 I4 16 22 
THOMAS cu eie NC ea Raw o o o 5 
Importance oi issues 
Agriculture............ ews 2.3 2.2 B 2.2 2.5 
Foreign relations. ..... Saee: 3.5 2.2 3-5 4.4 2.2 
PONDI 26542: korea eas 1.2 3.4 2.4 2.0 5820 
PAT es ved ance dus € dos and 4 4.0 3.4 
Government ownership. .... eb 330 4.0 $54 4.6 3.6 
ROEION eunte o boo daa 5.6 ES | 8.9 5.7 5.7 
Mean college grade........... 4.34 4.17 | | 4.08 4.72 4.51 
Mean prejudice score......... 3.93 4.74 3.15 2.75 |. 2.08 
Meen prejudice score on religion] 0.58 0.90 0.17 0.26 0.30 
Meszn conservative score. ..... 15.34 15.52 I4.4I 14.79 13.80 


also be observed that the vote of the Catholic students (Table 
VIII) went overwhelmingly for Smith. The other items indicate 
“high-brow” and cultural prejudices in various degrees of inten- 
sity. Less significant seem to be the biases in iavor of “the side- 
walks of New York,” provincialism, and against a clerical back- 
ground. The prejudices which are most apparent in the electorate 
studied are the anti-Socialistic, the religious (chiefly anti-Catho- 
lic), and those favorable to the type of culture and activity repre- 
sented by Hoover (and his wife). - 

Other evidence of patterns of attitudes.—Table VIII presents 
in summary fashion other interesting results from an examination 
of the questionnaires. 
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The interesting features of this table are tke following. (1) 
Those who feel strongly tend on the average to have lower college 
grades, to be more prejudiced, more. conservative, and especially 
more prejudiced regarding religion, than does the class as a whole. 
(2) Those who are Catholic vote for Smith in large numbers (20 
per cent of the Smith vote came from Catholics, as compared with 
0.7 per cent of the Hoover vote from the same class), are lowest in 
college grades, less prejudiced especially in reference to religion, are 
relatively radical, consider prohibition an important issue and for- 
eign relations a relatively unimportant issue. (3) Those who are 
Jewish were highest in college grades, lowest ir. prejudice, rela- 
tively radical, and low in religious prejudice. They considered pro- 
hibition the most important issue, and foreign relations less impor- 
tant than did the class as a whole. (4) Those who differ in vote 
from father tended to vote as a group for either Smith or Thomas, 
to be relatively unprejudiced, and were the most radical of any of 
the groups studied. They cónsidered foreign relations and govern- 
ment ownership more important as issues than did the mass as a 
whole. (5) In several respects this table presents data reciprocal 
to the data in earlier tables, and in every such case the data are 
confirmatory, | 


TYPES VERSUS PERSONALITIES 


The results which have been presented tend to establish the 
existence of political types. Only indirectly do they bear upon 
personality. 'To be sure wherever unmistakable statistical differen- 
tiations have been obtained between extreme groups, there must be 
many individuals who in their personalities display these differen- 
tiating features. It is obvious, however, that the same individual 
need not show in his personality all the attitudes that are related in 
the type. Thus, the Jews, on the average, show radicalism, prefer 
Smith, have high college grades, and low prejudice. An individual 
Jew need not have precisely this pattern of attitudes. Predictions 
can be predictions only for the average. It is maintained, however, 
that since some personalities must possess the patterning of atti- 
tudes which this study has revealed for groups, iz is necessary to 
believe that the political disposition of a persona.ity is not a dis- 
sociated tendency (one item in a “sum total" of traits), but is inti- 
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mately connected with many pervasive factors in its nature, such as 
insight, religious sentiments, prejudice, scholarship, and domestic 
conformity. 

The technique employed in this study should be supplemented, 
if a complete knowledze of the political nature of a person is de- 
sired, by case-studies. This problem is somewhat outside the scope 
of the present paper," but in order to illustrate its possibilities, two 
analyses of single papers are offered. They should suffice to show 
that in addition to the existence of political types that are the out- 
come of interlocking attitudes in the student body considered as a 
whole, there are definitely congruent patterns of attitudes within 
individuals. | 

Case 1.—Is in the extreme ro per cent for conservatism, high prejudice, 
and low college grades. Votes for Hoover. Considers tariff the most impcrtant 
issue of the campaign, followed in order by prohibition, agriculture, foreign rela- 
tions, government ownership, and religion. Every one of his political opinions 
reflects a satisfaction with the status quo, except for a slight liberal tendency in 
reference to foreign relations and a strong reactionary tendency in regard to 
agriculture. Considers it "undesirable" for a Catholic to be president. Always 
votes Republican. Feels *raoderately strongly" about the campaign. Has more 
misinformation than information regarding the campaign (12 rights, 17 wrongs, 
1 omission—chance would have given a higher score). Registered anti-Smith 
prejudice on every possible occasion, likewise anti-Socialist prejudice. Is a 
Protestant, votes as his father votes, and regards himself as "rather conserva- . 
tive" The pattern here is one of a dull political conservative, without political 
knowledge and saturated with political prejudice, with big-business leanings, 
and no non-conformity in his persona? life to offset his political typicality. 

Case 2—Has radical convictions, but votes for Hoover, and indeed al- 
ways votes Republican! (One of the frequent cases in which political convic- 
tions and political behavior are at variance.) On every issue he expresses the 
most radical (Socialist) stànd, except in reference to government ownership 
when the choice is for a liberal (Democratic) plank. Yet he votes for Hoover, 
and arranges the issues in order of importance almost identically with Case 1 
(conservative). He professes to feel “indifferently” regarding the campaign. 
Strargely enough, he has both low information (high misinformation) and low 
prejudice, which probably indicates a man with liberal sympathies but lacking 
in political interest. No anti-Smith bias is shown, and no bias in favor of 
irrelevant qualifications for Hoover. He is Protestant, average in scholarship, 
prefers Smith's personality to Hoover's, regards himself as a "liberal," and 
votes as his father votes. This case, in short, seems to show a conflict, perhaps 


= Phe significance of the case-study for psychology is discussed by the writer 
in the Jour. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol, XXIV (1929), 1. 
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due to lack of maturity. It seems that his vote represents & “lag” or persist- 
ence of parental influence while he personally is acquiring radical persuasions 
and open-mindedness. He might be called an unintegrated, and on the whole 
an uninterested, liberal, of the type so discouraging to liberal candidates in 
America. 


~ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


I. Statistical——For a group of 340 undergraduates suggestive 
(though not high) correlations were obtained between the measure-. 
ments of several factors constituting political attitudes. The rela- 
_ tions between these factors were further examined by the method 
of comparing the extreme ro per cent of the students for each type 
of measurement with the opposite 10 per cent in respect to the same 
type of measurement. The differentiations obtained in this way are 
presented below. (For many of these differentiations the statistical 
reliability could be determined in terms of the probable error of the 
difference between “wo means. When this control could be used it 
was used, and only the differences that have 95 chances in 100 or 
better of being true differences zre presented.) 


Political radicals (compared witk conservatives) 
are less prejudicec 
have less misinformation 
omit items of information when uncertain of answers 
have higher college grades 
are “domestic” racicals (disagree with father’s vote) - 
are atypical in religious affiliation 
possess a certain distinctive insight 
possess a certain distinctive aggressiveness 
feel less strongly about the campaign 
do not vote entirely consistently with their liberal attitudes 
consider more important the more ultimate issues, e.g., government own- 
ership | 
- Political conservatives ‘compared with radicals) 
have reverse of the relationships listed in the foregoing 
High-scholarship men (compared with low-scholarship men) 
are more radical politically 
are less prejudiced 
have less misinformation l 
omit more items when answers are not known 
disagree with father’s vote 
consider more ultimate national issues (government ownership and foreign 
relations) more importent 
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Low-scholarship men (compared with high-scholarship men, 

have reverse of the relationships listed in the foregoing 
Low-prejudice group ( compared with high-prejudice group) 

are more radical politically 

have more correct political information 

have less political misinformation 

have higher college grades 

are religiously atypical 

agree less with father’s vote 

feel less strongly about political issues 

vote more liberally 

consider the more ultimate national issues the more important 
High-prejudice group (compared with low-prejudice group) 

have reverse of the relationskips listed in the foregoing | 


The Jews, the Catholics, those who feel strongly, and those who 
differ from their fathers in voting show consistency of behavior in 
respect to the various measurements obtained (Table VIII). In 
the main these findings are reciprocal to the results summarized in 
the foregoing. In addition to this confirmation of data, it was dis- 
covered that the Jews were highest in college grades, lowest in 
prejudice; that those who disagree with fathers in voting are most 
radical of all groups (suggesting the best single item in a test for 
radicalism); that the Catholics were lowest in college grades and 
voted largely for Smith. 

2. Practical;—(1) The superiority of the radical in intellectual 
outlook (as shown by high college grades, low misinformation, and 
low prejudice) is one of the most interesting results of the study. 
It recalls G. B. Shaw’s dictum that “anv person under the age of 
thirty who, having a knowledge of the existing social order, is not 
a revolutionist, is an inferior." (2) The striking homogeneity of 
the votes of conservatives and the heterogeneity of the votes of the 
radicals suggest an important problem in national elections: How 
can the liberal vote be secured for the liberal candidates? (3) Re- 
ligious considerations, even in a “liberal” college, play a part in 
voting, but are “rationally” denied as an issue in the campaign. (4) 
Prejudices are numerous and exert illogical influence in the choice 
of candidates. (5) Many prejudices are obviously based on misin- 
. formation; especially striking in this connection is the anti-Social- 
ist prejudice. (6) Conservatives are more prejudiced than radi- 
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cals. (7) In most respects the conservatives stand closer to the 
mass in the various measurements and in their opinions than do 
the radicals. (8) Throughout the group there is a striking tendency 
for students to vote as their fathers vote; the tendency is most 
marked, however, in the case of the conservatives. (9) À ques- 
tionnaire is a practicable device for the study of political attitudes. 
(10) It seems defensible to speak cf political types. (11) There is 
evidence, in the extremes and to some extent in tne means (based 
on the probable errors of differences and on correlation respective- 
ly), that two principal types may be distinguished, tbe radical—low 
prejudice—high scholarship and the conservative—high prejudice 
~—low scholarship. 

3. Theoretical.—The theory that political behavior is specific 
(unrelated to inclusive “sets” or “attitudes” in personality) is un- 
tenable. The large number of statistically reliable differentiations 
obtained in respect to several measurements offer evidence that the 
political character of the men in certain extreme groups is bound 

‘up with many generic traits in their personalities. To a lesser extent 
the correlations for the entire range of subjects demonstrate the 
same tendency. The writer proposes the view that “he political na- 
ture of a man is indistinguishable from his personality as a whole, 
and that his personality as a whole is not the sum-tctal of his speci- 
fic reactions, but rather a congruent system of attitudes, each ele- 
ment of which is intelligible only in the light of the total pattern. A 
man's political opinions reflect the characteristic moces of his ad- 
justment to life. 


` 
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ABSTRACT 


Instruction in social science was offered at the University of Pennsylvania as 
early as r869. In 1874, a professorship of social science was created. The instructor 
involved in both developments was Robert Ellis Thompson. Consideration of 
Thompson as a pioneer professor of social science is offered by way of postscript 
to the history. of social science, or sociology, as thus far written. As a persom.— 
Thompson was a man of numerous intellectual attainments and contacts, of broad 
cultural background. As a teacker.—He had a remarkable influence over his classes, 
stimulating more men to the scholar's life than any other teacher at Pennsylvania in 
a generation. As a social scientist — Thompson conceived cf sociology as the science 
of social relations, insisted that such a science is possible, and urged the use of the 
inductive method. Society was conceived of as an organism, and there is a hint of the 
principle of emergence. Thompson, like Carey, whose disciple he was, is usually 
thought of as an economist. He was essentially a sociologist, however, even if inter- 
ested in the economic salvation of society. He is significant in that he sensed the im- 
portance of social science as a legitimate field for acadernic instruction for the Ameri- 
can undergraduate. i i 


Instruction in social science was offered at the University of 
Pennsylvania as early as 1869. A sense of perspective is obtained 
when it is recalled that this was the year in which Bagehot pub- 
lished his Physics and Politics, that it was seven years before Sum- 
ner gave his first course of a sociological nature at Yale, twelve 
years before Professor Dunstan began his course in social science 
at Michigan, and fourteen years before the appearance of Lester 
_F. Ward's Dynamic Sociology. 

The earliest reference in the publications of the university to 
such a course is found in a statement of English requirements for 
Seniors. This announcement, as contained in the university cata- 
logue of 1869—70, reads as follows: “Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 
tion. Shaw’s English Literature. International Law (Lectures). 
Social Science (Carey). The Constitution of the United States 
(Lectures)." This statement is repeated each year until 1872—73, 
when “Social Science ( Carey)" gives way to “Social Science (Carey 
and Lectures )." 

Instruction in this part of the “English” requirement was given 
by Robert Ellis Thompson, then instructor in Latin and mathemat- 
ics. It is an interesting token of the versatility that circumstances 
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forced upon the university teáchers of those early days that social 
science was offered as an “English” requirement, tzught by the in- 
structor of Latin and mathematics. Such a combination seems al- 
most bizarre in this age of division of intellectual labor. 

Professor Thompson's lecture additions to the Carey textbook, 
allusion to which was made in a preceding paragraph, apparently 
found favor, for, on December x, 1874, at a stated meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, he was elected professor of social science, be it 
noted incidentally, at a salary of $1,500 a year. This, apparently, 
is the first professorship in social science to be established in the 
United States. Again, by way of orientation, it might be noted that 
the date coincided with that of the publication o the first volume 
of Spencer's Principles of Sociolozy. 

Despite the creation of the professorship, social science re- 
mains, so far as the universitv catalogue is concerned, a part of the 
English requirement. One change, however, occurs. “Social Sci- 
ence (Carey and Lectures)” gives way, 1874-75, to “Social Science, 
Composition and Original Declamations.” The importance of 
Carey's views in the content of the course apparently wanes as 
those of the newly created professor of social science take form. 
In 1875-76, and for the two succeeding years, the course becomes 
*Social Science and National Economy, Thompscn." The cata- 
logue of 1878—79 separates social science from the work in English, 
recognizing it as a separate course and listing it as a Senior require- 
ment. This status continued until Thompson's resignation in 1892. 
From 1869, therefore, and without interruption for almost a 
quarter of. a century, a course ca led social science was a require- 
ment for all students in the Senior class at Pennsylvania. 

On the basis of present researches, to the University of Penn- 
sylvania must be given, then, priority both in the inauguration of 
a course in social science and in the creation of a professorship of 
social science. Consideration of Robert Ellis Thompson, as a pio- 
neer teacher of social science and as a writer on social topics, seems 
pertinent by way of postscript to the history of social-science, or 
sociology, as thus far written. In the following pages an effort will 
be made to present Professor Thompson: first, as a person; sec- 
ond, as a teacher, afd, third, as a writer on social science. 
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_ PROFESSOR THOMPSON/AS A PERSON 

Robert Ellis Thompson was born in Ireland in 1844. In 1865, 
he was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, receiving 
the A.B. degree. Three years later, he obtained the M.A. degree 
from the same institution, and, in 1870, was given a Ph.D. degree 
by Hamilton College. In 1868, he joined the faculty of his alma 
mater as instructor in mathematics, also teaching some Latin. In 
1869, social science was added to his duties, and by 1871, this had 
come to displace his other teaching activities. In 1874, as previously 
noted, he was elected profesor of social science. In 1882, he'be- 
came librarian of the university. In 1883, he was elected to the John 
` Welsh Centennial Professorship of History and English Literature, 
retaining however his professorship of social science. Shortly aft- 
erward he was also given the position of chaplain of the university. 
Certainlv one cannot but be impressed with the status within the 
University of Pennsylvania faculty of its first professor of social 
science. He severed his connection with the university in 1892, 
subsequently becoming the president of the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, which office he held until shortly before his death 
in 1924. 

These university duties, varied and formidable though they 
seem, fail to comprehend the range of his activities. As was the case 
with Sumner, Small, and a number of the earlier sociologists, a part 
of Thompson's background was theological. In 1867, we find that 
the Reformed Presbytery of Philadelphia licenses him to preach, 
to be followed in 1874 by ordination. The combination of econom- 
ics and theology which featured the earlier career of Sumner is 
found, too, in the work of Thompson. In 1885-87 he lectures on 
economic subjects at Harvard and Yale, in 1891 on theology to 
Princeton Seminary students. 

Still another part of his activities were editorial in character. 
For two years, 1870—71, he was editor of the Penn Monthly; from 
1881—92, of the American, a weekly paper devoted to politics, so- 
cial problems, and literature; for many years, beginning with 1884, 
he was on the staff of the Irish World; and, beginning with 1892, 
an editor of the Sunday School Times. 

His publications cover an extensive field—social science, po- 
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litical economy, protection and the tariff, ethics, church history, and 
literature. Of significance in this connection are Social Sctence and 
National Economy, 1875; Elements of Political Economy, 1881; 
and De Civitate Dei—the Divine Order of Human Society, Prince- 
ton Stone Lectures, 189r. 

Obviously, here was a man of many parts—of numerous intel- 
lectual attainments and contacts, of broed cultuzal background. 
He was one of the elect in that vanishing race of scholars of whom 
it has been said that they could teach any subject in the curriculum 
and do so more effectively than the modern specialist in that field. 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON AS A TEACHER 


By common consent of all his Pennsylvania students, Robert 
Ellis Thompson was a colorful ard an inspiring teacher. He had a 
remarkable influence over his classes, over tail-enders as well as 
over honor men. He gave the impression of genuine delight in, and 
complete familiarity with, his subject, and seems to have been able 
to a very considerable extent to convey this to his students. Just 
how literally these statements should be taken mzy be gathered 
from the judgment, repeated.y expressed by those cf his day, that 
Thompson stimulated more men to the scholar's life than any other 
teacher at Pennsylvania in a zeneration. 

Mr. Edward W. Mumford, secretary of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who had been a student in Professor Thompson's classes 
at Pennsylvania, gives a delightful and appreciative PS 
tion of him as a teacher. Mr. Mumford writes, 

He led us to seductive vistas oz beauty, to far horizons of speculation, He 
made literature personal and economics vital. He was frank in his prejudices, 
hot in his loyalties—a good fighter, but n2vertheless an essentially kindly man. 
There came a day when he found it difficilt to adjust himself to a growing de- 
mand for specialized college teaching; but I am glad that came after my time as 
an undergraduate. For each studen:, I am convinced, should come somewhere 
into contact with a mind like Thomrson's that ranges freely in its reading and 
interests, and makes every subject rt touches one of “the humznities."1 


Professor Thompson was, from all one gathers, 2 picturesque 
figure. Colleague and student alike acclaim the magnetism of his 
personality and the broad diversity of his intellectual interests. 


* Quoted from a letter by Mr. Mumford to the writer. 
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There is something significant and delightful, too, about the unfail- 
ing manner in which every allusion to his dignity by his contem- 
poraries is followed by a reference to the twinkle in his eye, and 
every comment concerning his scholarship is accompanied by an 
equal emphasis upon his sly, kindly humor. Moreover, his brogue 
appears to have been quite as richly deep as his culture, 

In short, we are considering a man who combined courage, cul- 
ture, dignity, humor, kindliness, originality, and scholarship in 
that deliciously effective and inspiring proportion that one finds 
all too infrequently in the teaching profession. Under his leader- 
ship, social science, to tolerate the vernacular ior a moment, Lu 
away to a good start." 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON AS A SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


A disciple of H. C. Carey.—Thompson began his work as an 
avcwed disciple of Mr. H. C. Carey, and, throughout his univer- 
sity tenure, recognized his leadership. Thompson says, 

In Carey’s writings the science of national economy passes out of the me- 
chanical into the dynamical stage, i.e., becomes a true science. Instead of giving 
us a mass of empirical rules and mzxims such as we fird in the writings of the 
mercantile school—or a mass of fine-spun speculations that stand in no vital re- 
lation to the practice and life of nations, as is done by the school of the Econo- 
mists, and (in a less degree) by that of Adam Smith,—he presents a body of 
economic teachings, that rests on a few great and simple principles or concep- 
tions, drawn by actual observation from life itself, yet nowhere incapable of 
direct application to any practical question.? 


His scientific spirit,—Thompson was very insistent upon the 
use of the inductive method. The American school of political 
economy, which was led by Carey and to which Thompson be- 
longed, began as a revolt against the deductive method of the Eng- 
lish school, and at a time when this school seemed to have exhausted 
its deductions from assumed premises. 

Because it reflects his own emphasis, Thompson's comparison 
of the methods of the Pogun and American schools is significant. 
He writes, 

The differences that exist between the two schools is not merely in regard 
to the details; it 1s a difference about foundations and first principles. Neither 


? Robert Ellis Thompson, Sociai Science and National Economy (Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates, 1875), 29. 


he 
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can concede to the teaching of the other the name and rank of a science, with- 
out giving up its own claim to that name and rank. 

The difference is one of method also. The English school adopt the deduc- 
tive method of the mathematical sciences, and reason down from assumed first 
principles to the specific facts. They claim that the necessary data for this are 
already at hand, in the known characteristics and tendencies of human nature, 
the avarice and the desire of progress, which control and direct the economic : 
conduct of great masses of men. . . .. 

The American and German school apply the inductive method of obser- 
vation and generalization, which has produced such briliant results in the 
natural sciences. They begin with a wide study cf the actual working of eco- 
nomical forces, and endeavor to reason upward from the mass of complicated 
facts to the general laws that uncerlie and govern all. They begin by recogniz- 
ing the existence of an actual constitution and course of nature, instead of 
seeking to devise an artificial one on assumed principles.? 


His conception of social science —Thompson’s first text, Social 
Science and National Economy, appearing in 1875, defines social 
science as “that branch of the science of man which treats of man 
as existing in society, and in relation to his materia: wants and wel- 
fare. The related Art by wkich this science is carried into practice 
is the art of national or political economy. For sake of definiteness, 
we prefer the former name."* In the third revision of this work, 
appearing In 1882, these terms and academic divisions are differ- 
ently conceived. He writes, 

Political or National Economy is that branch of the science of man which 
treats of man as existing in society, and in relation to his material wants and 
welfare. It is therefore a subdivision of the science of Sociology, or the science 


of social relations, which itself is a subdivision of the greater science of An- 
thropology, or the science of man. 


Can there be such a scterce?——It was a current contention that 
there could be no such thing as a science of man. These objectors 
said, 

Science deals only wità things whose actions and reactions can be foretold, 
after we have mastered the general laws by which they are gcverned. The test 
- of science, as Comte says, is the power of prediction. There is a science of 
Chemistry, because there is a possibility of foretelling what compound will be 
produced by the union of any two elements or known compounds, But man is ' 


? Ibid., p. 31. 

‘Ibid. p. xi. 

*R. E. Thompson, Elements of Political Economy (Philadelphia: Porter and 
Coates, 1882), p. 11. 
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not governed by laws of that sort; he is a being possessed of affections and a 
will, which often act in the most arbitrary way,—in a way that no one can fore- 
see or predict.? | 


In answer to this criticism, Thompson points out that 


the possibility of constructing à science of man does not rest upon the power to 
foresee the line of action that each individual man will pursue. Man lives in a 
world which his will did not create, and whose “constitution and course of na- 
ture" he cannot change. If he act in violation of. its laws, he must take the 
penalty. Thus if he indulge in habits that contravene the constitution of his 
moral nature, then moral degradation, unhappinness and remorse will be the 
necessary results. Because there is such a moral "constitution and course of 
nature," there is a science of ethics, which enables us to predict, not the conduct 
of each individual man, but the consequences of such conduct, whatever it may 
be. And there exists equally for society an economic “constitution and course 
of nature”; the nation that complies with its laws attains to material well-being 
or wealth, and the nation that disobeys them inflicts poverty upon itself as a 
whole, or upon the mass of its people. To learn what those laws are, is the 
business of the student of social science; to govern a nation according to them 
is the business of the statesman, and is the art of national economy. 


Society and the individual.—In a passage that foreshadows to 
a remarkable extent Professor Cooley's very important work on 
Human Nature and the Social Order (1902), Thompson, writing 
prior to 1875, considers the relation of the individual and society. 
He says, 

Our Science considers man as existing in society; we ind him, indeed, no- 
where else. The old lawyers anc political philosophers talked of a'state of na- 
ture, a condition of savage isolation, out of which men emerged by the social 
contract, through which society was first constituted. But no one else has any 
news from that country; everywhere men exist in more or less perfectly organ- 
ized society; they are born into the society of the family without any choice of 
their own; and they grow up as members of tribes or nations, that grow out of 
families. All their material welfare rests upon this fact, and must be considered 
in connection with it. The cooperation by which they emerge from the most 
utter poverty to wealth, is possible only within society and under its protection? 


His emphasis upon man's motives.—There is something very 
modern in the emphasis upon motives in the next passage, even 
though its phraseology naturally smacks of the nineteenth century. 


While men are beings possessed of a will, they ordinarily act from motives. 
This is especially true of their conduct in regard to their material welfare; in 
this connection the same motives act with great uniformity upon almost all 


* Ibid., p. xi. * Ibid., p. 12. * Ibid., p. 13. 
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men. The same wants exist for all; the same welfere is. desired by all; so that 
in this department of the science of man there is so little zaprice, that there is 
nearly as much power to foresee and foretell what men will do, so in some of 
the sciences to foresee the actions of things. Nearly, but not quite so much; 
for while men are agreed as to the end here, there is room for difference of 
opinion as to the means, and consequently for variety of action—for wise and 
unwise ways of procedure.® i 


Concerning the origin of society.—Thompson was a thorough- 
going Aristotelian in his concept of the basis of society. Man is a 
political animal. “Whatever may be the historica! cccasion.of the 
origin of the state, this fact of man’s nature is the sufficient cause.””*° 
In this, Thompson reflected, of course, the emphases of Carey, ref- 
erence to which has already been made. 

Society organically conceived.—The latter half of the nine- 
teenth century was dominated by organic conceptions of society. 
~- Numerous passages in the works of Comte, Spencer, Ward, Durk- 
. heim, Pareto, and others bear witness to this fact. Thompson fully 
reflected in his writings the prevailing notions in this respect. The 
family i 
is an organism, not an accretion. . . .. 11 The family expanded into the tribe. - 
Related or neighboring families helc or drawn together by natural affection or 
neighborly good feeling, or a sense of the need of union for tae common de- 
fense, but chiefly by the political needs and instincts of their nature, formed an 
organic whole. .... 12 The historical nation is an organism, a political body 
animated by a life of its own. It embraces not one generation but many, the 
dead and the unborn as well as the Lving. It contemplates its cwn perpetuity, 
making self-preservation the first law, and being incapable of providing for its 
own death or dissolution. There is in its own nature no reason why it should 
ever cease to exist, and the analogies often drawn from the life and death of 
the individual man are fallacious. The end of the naticn is its own perfection; 
towards that it tends by a continual progress to a larger and freer life.!? 


A hint of the principle of emergence.—For many vears there 
have been those students who have been impressed by a “novelty 
_ of behavior arising from the specific interaction or organization of 
a number of elements, whether inorganic, organic or mental, which 
thereby constitute a whole, as distinguished from their mere sum, 


* Ibid., p. 12. 


? Ibid., p. 32. ? Ibid., p. 32. 
* Ibid., p. 32. " Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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or 'resultant'."^ The simplest illustration of this idea is that of 
water—a combination of hydrogen and oxygen, in certain definite 
proportions, and under well-defined conditions, to form a liquid 
emergent, which exhibits very different properties, i.e., behavior, 
than either of its gaseous components. 

The existence and importance of this factor of special related- 
ness has been recognized by a number of thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, such as John Stuart Mill, Lester F. Ward, Spaulding, 
Wundt, and others, and various terms such as “‘heteropathic causa- 
tion," “creative synthesis," ‘evolutionary naturalism,” “holism,” 
“organicism,” have been used to designate it. Mr. C. L. Morgan's 
term “emergent evolution" has apparently found most favor among 
the contemporary philosophers, biologists, sociologists, and the 
like, who utilize the concept. 

This non-additive relationship or interaction of the parts of an 
organism is recognized in the following passages from Thompson's 
book. “Like the state," he writes, “the family has a moral personal- 
ity and a distinct life. It is a whole which contains more than is 
contained in the parts as such. . ... 715 Again he tells us that “ethi- 
cally the nation is a moral personality vested with responsibility 
and authority, and endowed with a life peculiar to itself, i.e., not 
possessed by the parts as individuals.’’*® 

Progress and evolution.—As is well known to students of the 
history of sociology, it was the contention of the organic sociologists 
that the law of organic progress is the law of all progress. Thomp- 
scn quoted, with evident indorsement, passages from Goethe and 
Spencer to this effect. Incidentally it might be noted that he seems 
to accept Goethe as the sponsor of the idea, a fact which Spencer's 
acknowledgments seem to bear out. Thompson's acceptance and 
application of this principle is evident in the following passage 
from this book. 


A state is a body in which men have different functions as well as different . 
personalities; in which each has his place of service to the whole body. The 


“Wiliam M. Wheeler, Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies 
(New York: Norton & Co., 1928), p. 14. 

1 Thompson, op. cit., p. 32. 

1 Ibid., p. 34. 
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greater and more marked the variety of the parts, the more closely the whole 
body is bound in an effective unity. The nation takes a low rank industrially 
whose members are not employed chiefly in serving one another, but in serving 
the members of other nationalities. ' 

All history illustrates the principle that the chief growth of the state is 
from within. Nations have often imparted to each other whclesome and stimu- 
- Jating impulses, but beyond a certain limit foreign influence has always been a 
hindrance, and has been jealously resented by the wise instincts of the people. 
We see this in the history of art, literature, language, law anc political institu- 
tions, and every other side of the national life.!* l 


Thompson and. protection.—The passage just quoted points to 
the same logical conclusion as did Carey’s teachings—a vigorous 
advocacy of protection. The American school of political economy, 
of which Carey was the chief high priest, developed various inter- 
esting economic doctrines, but it is best known for its emphasis 
upon the fundamental importance of a high protective tariff. 
Thompson was an ardent disciple of this school. Protection, so ran 
his argument, is the one way to develop and stimulate the home 
market. This, in turn, leads to rapid societary development, classi- 
fication of pursuits, quickening of thought, increased productive 
power, and prosperity. Human progress comes by development of. 
each nation from within, and development from this source de- 
mands protection from without. 

Thompson as a social scientist: summary.—Thompson, like 
Carey, and others of their time and view, has been thought of 
chiefly as an economist. This probably accounts for: the lack of 
recognition of him thus far in the history of sociology in the United 
states. ! 

In anything like the specialized or somewhat technical sense in 
which that term is now used, Thompson was not an economist. Nor 
is it correct to designate him as a social ecoromist, i? by that term 
one means a thinker in general economics, with impartant yet inci- 
dental interests in society. It is the contention of tkis article that 
Thompson, like Carey, was essentially a sociologist. That his sys- 
tem of social thought accepted economic foundaticns would not 
seem to alter this fact. Thompson, like Carey, emphasized eco- 
nomic considerations because that was the logical eni of his social 


U Thid., p. 40. 
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philosophy. He was an ardent advocate of protection, because that 
was the ultimate need that his analysis of society revealed. 

What has been said is not intended to create the impression 
that Thompson is one of the great masters in the development of 
sociological thought. He was too much a disciple of Carey's to gain 
anv considerable independent recognition. Like Carey, he was too 
much intrigued with the implications of his premises to examine - 
critically their validity. He did hold, however, many views that 
time seems in process of proving, and he presented these in a highly 
readable form, One can only speculate as to the result in terms of 
sociological theory if a student of Thompson’s ability and cultural 
equipment had devoted himself more to an understanding of so- 
ciety.than to its economic salvation. 

Thompson’s significance in social science lies primarily in the 
fact that he sensed its importance for the American undergraduate 
as a legitimate field for academic instruction. He stands out as 
America’s pioneer professor of social science. His characteristics 
and his contributions, his shortcomings and his significance are 
such as we associate with the pioneer. On this basis, too, must his 
work and his worth be judged; for; in the first breaking of ground, 
one must not expect the finished highway. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE LITERARY EXAMINATION 
SYSTEM ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


PAUL F. CRESSEY 
Universit, of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 

This historic stability of Chinese c.vilization is due to many contributing fac- 
tors: geographical isolation, the family clan organization, the conservative aspects 
of Confucianism. The civil service exammation system was also an important factor. 
For twenty centuries it held a central plece in Chinese life: constituting the gateway 
to political appointment, social prestige, educational honor, and economic success. 
The institution was characterized by its democratic character, its highly competitive 
operation, its preservation of the traditiens of Confucianism and of the literati, and 
its absolute prohibition of any change. The influence of the system was twofold. (1) 
It aided in preserving the cu‘tural unity end political stability of Chine. (2) Its chief 
defect lay in its rigid prohibition of all originality and experimentation. Thus cul- 
tural progress was rendered impossible and cultural stagnation aas resulted. 

I. FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE STABILITY 


OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


The civilization of China is the oldest culture of any modern 
nation. Contemporary with Greece and Rome, with Egypt and 
Babylonia, China alone has maintained for some four thousand 
years an independent existence end homogeneous culture. This re- 
markable stabilitv and unity of Chinese civilization has been the 
product of numerous important factors, rather than the result of 
any one single cause. While it is the aim of this paper to examine 
but one of these factors, the literary civil service examinations, 
mention must briefly be made of the other major elements contrib- 
uting to the total achievement. 

The geographical location cf China, its isolation in the extreme 
eastern quarter of Asia, is probably most often mentioned as a 
cause for the stability of Chinese culture. Mountains, deserts, and 
seas separate China from the civilizations of India end the Western 
world. Through most of its history China has had Httle direct con- 
" tact with other advanced nations But this isolation has never been 
entirely complete for China has been subject to numerous major 
invasions by the Huns, Mongo:s, Tartars and Manchus. There 
were, also, for long periods of time considerable cultural contacts 
with other civilizations. For centuries the Chinese sold silk and 
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other products to the Roman Empire while for some six or seven 
centuries Buddhist monks in rather large numbers traveled back 
and forth between India and China. At the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era the records indicate that there were 
some three thousand Indian and Central Asiatic Buddhist priests 
scattered through China. Marco Polo represents but one of nu- 
merous contacts which China had with Europe in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, while for the past four hundred years there 
has been continuous commercial contact with the Western world. 

China, in its internal topography, is broken up into at least 
ten distinct geographical areas, many of which as in the cases of 
West and South China are very sharply separated from the other 
sections of the country.” The marvel is that China did not disinte- 
grate into numerous independent cultural and political groups, as 
happened in Europe and India. The geographical situation of Chi- 
na, both in its external and internal aspects, does not furnish any 
adequate explanation for the stability of Chinese culture. Much of 
the credit for this achievement must be given to various aspects of 
the internal social and political structure of Chinese society. 

The organization of the family has been a strongly preservative 
factor in Chinese culture. The family clan has ever been a self- 
sufficient, self-governing unit in Chinese society. The only really 
common religion of the Chinese has been that of familial ancestor 
worship. The clan was one of the most fundamental and stable in- 
stitutions in Chinese culture, but other societies have had generally 
similar institutions without achieving a cultural permanence com- 
parable to that of the Chinese. - 

. In the doctrines of Confucius there is summed up much of the 
conservative spirit of the Chinese mores. Confucius was in no sense 
an originator. He merely codified the current traditions of his time, 
laying emphasis upon the precedents of antiquity and of respect 
for order, authority, and etiquette. It is typical of all peoples in an 
early stage of culture that their basic patterns tend to be conserv- 
ative.’ The only variation in the case of China is that these primi- 

' E. J. Eitel, Three Lectures on Buddhism (Hongkong, 1871), p. 9. 


? G. B. Cressey, The Geography of China (in preparation). 
* W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1923), p. 172. 
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tive patterns were codified and perpetuated, giving authoritative 
sanction to-a backward-looking conservatism which opposed change 
and experimentation. | 

, Various aspects of the political organization hzve also contrib- 
uted to the preservation of Chinese unity. The reverence of the em- 
peror as the Son of Heaven gave to the nation a common focus of 
attention. While the Chinese had no political loyalty comparable: 
to the spirit of modern nationalism they did have z very real pride 
in their civilization which bound them together and made them look 
with contempt on all “outside barbarians.” In the administration 
of the nation it was provided that no official should hold office in 
his native province and that he should be moved from one position 
to another every three years so taat it might not be possible for any 
official to build up such a local following as to endanger the author- 
ity of the central government. 

It is the thesis of this paper. however, that the civil service ex- 
amination system. was one of the most important factors in the 
preservation of the ancient Chinese culture, and it shall be the task 
of the remainder of this paper tc outline this view. 


II. PLACE OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM IN CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


The literary examination system was not a minor technical po- 
litical device. For twenty centuries it occupied a central position in 
Chinese society. It furnished tke sole gateway for the attainment 
of social prestige and distincticn; it controlled the entire educa- 
tional program of the nation; it dominated all political life and had 
very great economic significance. The system was one of the most 
distinctive features of Chinese civilization and ccnstituted an in- 
stitution unmatched by any other nation in the world.* 

The. civil service examination system deve.oped gradually 
through many centuries, growirg out of some of the most funda- 
mental mores in Chinese societr. The “Classic of History" (com- 
. piled between 1500 B.C. and 722 B.C.) tells of the practice of the 
emperor Shun (2250 B.C.) as examining his officers every three 

*W. A. P. Martin, The Chinese ‘New York, 1881), p. 4o; W. H. Medhurst, 
China (Boston, 1838), p. 150. The introduction of the civil service examination SyS- 
tem in Western nations in the nineteenth century apparently represents a direct bor- 


rowing from the Chirese practice. Fo- sidelights on the Amer:can adoption of the 
system, see W. A, P. Martin, The Chine-e, pp. 40, 55-56. 
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years and after these examinations either promoting or dismissing 
them.’ At the beginning of the Chou dynasty (1100 B.c.) the gov- 
ernment examined not only the officials already in office but also 
the candidates for appointments. Under the powerful Han dy- 
nasty (221 B.C. to 220 A.D.), which centralized the government and 
gave final official sanction to the Confucian doctrines, the earlier 
iniormal practice of examinations was organized into a definite 
system in 29 B.C. The examinations were reorganized in the early 
part of the seventh century, by the emperor, T'ang T'ai Tsung, and 
continued from then with but minor changes until their abolition in 
1965 by the late Empress Dowager. Thus the examination system 
gradually developed out of the earliest customs of Chinese society, 
acquired a definite institutional structure, and was served by a dis- 
tinct group of functionaries, the officials and literati, XD sup- 
ported and perpetuated it. 

All education in classical China was of a private character, but 
it was carried on with but one goal in view, that of passing the gov- 
ernment examinations. The sole criterion of scholarship and the 
only means of gaining scholastic recognition ard becoming a mem- 
ber of the literati lay in successfully passing the ofacial examina- 
tions. As the examinations were based on the Confucian classics, 
the work of the schools was confined entirely to these subjects and 
there was not the slightest incentive to investigate any other fields 
of knowledge. For two thousand years the civil service examina- 
tions directed and molded all formal éducation in China. 

The examination system, moreover, constituted the sole means 
of entrance into political life: The fundamental purpose of the in- 
stitution was to select government officials. From the most ancient 
times the scholar group has been accorded a place of leadership in 
Chinese life and the literati have been looked to by common con- 
sent as the best fitted and most entitled to become officials. All of 
China’s great scholars and philosophers have. been government of- . 
ficials, many of them spending long periods cf their life in politi- ` 
cal posts. Only those who had obtained the highest examination 
degree were eligible for official appointment. 


"W. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay (New York, r901), p. 311. 
* E. T. C. Werner, China of the Chinese (London, 1919), p. 125. ? 
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The most certain means of acquiring great wealth lay in be- 
coming an official. Family clans often invested large sums of money 
in the education of their more brilliant students in the hope that 
they might eventually gain official rank and then they would be 
able to reimburse the family a hundred fold. Merchants and trad- 
ers never had great social prestige in Chinese society and although 
' some of them from time to time amassed large fortunes it was the 
official group who were not only the most honored but were also 
usually the wealthiest class in China. The examination system fur- 
nished a gateway to assüred economic success. 

A final indication of the central place which the civil service ex- 
aminations had in Chinese life is to be seen in the social prestige 
which was attached to the dezrees obtained in the examination. 
The liberal professions of law, medicine, and religion as they are 
known in the West never existed in China. There was but one so- 
cially distinguished profession, that of the scholar. China never 
developed an important hereditary noble class. Each generation 
had to stand on its own merits and prove its right to place and privi- 
lege. For twenty centuries the highest ambition of every Chinese 
was to become a scholar, to pass one or more of the examinations, 
and thus obtain the right to wear a mandarin’s costume, to fasten 
a symbolic button on his cap, and to erect a pair of ‘‘dragon poles" 
in front of his home. The passing of the various grades of the ex- 
amination system provided admittance into the coveted ranks of 
successively higher grades of prestige and honor; this was the one 
sure road by which a man might become a personage, be honored 
and respected by all society, and shed untarnishing luster on his 
family name. No Olympic victor in the days of ancient Greece was 
ever more honored than the victor in the final examinations in 
Peking. Great processions met the returning hero. AII the honors 
society could give were his, with official banquets and great feasts. 

Nothing can give an idea of tne demonstrations of joy at the news of suc- 
cess'in the examinations. . . . . The family rejoicings are as pompous as on 
the occasion of a marriage. . . .. The successful candidate is carried in tri- 


umph. He is acclaimed by the peopls like a king who has gained a great vic- 
tory.? 


' Ki-tong Tcheng, The Chinese as Painted by Themselves (London, 1885), p. 69. 
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The aspirations of the entire nation were bound up in this in- 
stitution. The right to compete in the examinations constituted the 
highest privilege.of citizenship and the emperor could bestow no 
greater favor than the granting of an extra provincial examination.’ 
In any discussion of the development of Chinese civilization, the 
institution of the official literary examinations must be given care- 
ful considerations. | 


III. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM. 


The examination system cónsisted of three principal degrees. 
The lowest was known as the Hsiu-tsai (“budding genius"). Ad- 
mission to take this examination was open to any man in the em- 
pire, save a small class composed of jailers, executioners, actors, 
and a few others who had no social standing in Chinese society. 
No restrictions were placed on the number of times a person might 
compete and it was not unknown to find a grandfather, father, and 
son all competing together in the same examination. From time to 
time the county magistrates held informal examinations for the stu- 
dents in their areas and those who were successful were certified 
for admission to the official examinations which were held twice 
every three years in the various prefectural cities. These examina- 
tions lasting over a period of a week or more consisted of a series 
of tests at essay and poetry writing, all based on the orthodox clas- 
sics. The number of degrees granted was limited in advance and 
although four or five thousand students might compete in these 
examinations not more than sixty or seventy were usually rewarded 
with the degree. Those who were successful gained recognition as 
accepted literati and had the right to compete in the next highest 
examination, but they were not eligible for official appointment. 

The second-grade degree was known as the Chu-jen (“pro- 
moted men") and the examinations were held every three years at 
the provincial capitals. Thess examinations were supervised by 

* An extra examination was sometimes granted in celebration of a great victory, 
‘the beginning of a new reign, or an imperial wedding. In 1835 a special provincial 
examination was decreed in honor of the sixtieth birthday of the Empress Dowager. 
In rogoo in the settlement of the Boxer uprising the only punishment levied directly 


on the people by the Western powers was that in those districts where foreigners 
had been killed all examinations were to be suspended for a period of five years; 
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special literary examiners sent directly from Peking and were held 
in vast inclosures where there was a separate brick cell for each 
contestant. The examination grounds at Canton, for example, cov- 
ered sixteen acres and contained 8,653 individual cells. Through- 
out the whole empire these examinations were held on the same 
days and consisted of three separate trials each lasting two, days. 
During these tests the competitors were locked in the examination 
grounds and they devoted all their energies to writing formal dis- 
sertations on topics selected from the Confucian classics and com- 
. mentaries. A single error in calligraphy or the slightest variation 
from the orthodox interpretations resulted in immediate elimina- 
tion. Despite the fact that usually from six to eight thousand schol- 
ars competed in these triennial examinations the number of degrees 
was strictly limited and usually not more than 1 per cent of the 
candidates were successful. In fact at Chengtu in 1397 out of four- 
teen thousand applicants only ninety-six received the coveted de- 
gree.? The attainment of this second degree thus signified not sim- 
ply merit, but the superiority of merit and the successful candidate 
was recognized as one among ten thousand. Increzsing honor was 
the reward of the CAZ-jen scholar, and although he was not yet cer- 
tain of official appointment he could now compete in the final ex- 
aminations held in the imperial capital. 

In the spring following the triennial provincial examinations, 
there was held in Peking the examination for the highest degree, 
the Tsin-shih (“advanced scholar"). This examination was con- 
ducted along the same general lines as the lower examinations, only 
the standards were much stricter and the examiners were of a high- 
er rank. Degrees were given to all who were deemed sufficiently 
worthy, but at best this was always but a very small minority of 
the competitors, varying from.one hundred and fifty to possibly 
four hundred. These successful scholars, often well along in middle 
life or even old age, had now practically reached the goal of their 
ambition. They were enrolled in the government rezistry and were 


' . called as vacancies occurred: a process, however, which often in- 


volved either long periods of waiting. or the salving of certain offi- 


cial palms. 
There was an additional examination which might also be taken 


? Mrs. Archibald Little, Intimate China (London, 1899), p. 292. 
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and which was conducted by the emperor himself, in his palace un-. 
der most impressive surroundings. Possibly a third or a half of the 
two or three hundred candidates in this trial were judged success- 
ful. These were admitted to the Han-lin (“the forest of pencils”) - 
which constituted an Imperial Academy of Letters. Membership in 
the Academy was not only the highest honorary scholastic rank in 
China but it also amounted to a definite office, for its members re- 
ceived salaries from the throne. 

. The man who attained the first place in this examination before 
the emperor was given a special title as the laureate of the empire. 
So great was the honor attached to this position that its holder even 
though possibly of plebeian origin was a figure of great national 
prominence. During the Manchu dynasty, in 1872, the daughter of 
a laureate was considered to be sufficiently high and noble in rank, 
because of the literary standing of her father, to be taken as a con- 
sort of the emperor. 


IV. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 
“AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


The examination system was characterized by a thorough-going 
democracy. The door of opportunity and advancement was held 


open on a basis of equality to all, save for an almost negligible E 


group of social outcasts. The rich and the poor were on an equal 
footing and the prizes went to those who could prove their superi- 
ority. Two common proverbs taught that, “By learning the sons of - 
the poor become great: without learning, the sons oi the great are 
mixed with the common people," and, “While royalty is hereditary, 
office is not.” The examination system, by its organization and its 
. dominating place in Chinese society, prevented the growth of a 

powerful hereditary nobility, such as in so many other lands has 
appropriated to itself social and political privileges. Instances were 
not infrequent of sons from the poorest peasant families rising to 
- the highest positions in the empire solely by virtue of their ability 
as shown in the examinations. It was the democratic character of 
the examination system, in part, which led so many Western think- 
ers in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to praise the civiliza- 
tion of China so highly.'? 


"W. A, P. Martin, The Chinese, p. 41; W. H. Medhurst, China, p. 149; J. 
Dyer Ball, Things Chinese (London, 1904), pp. 264, 268. 
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While the examination system was democratic in character it 
was absolutely ruthless in its elimination of all but the most perfect 
candidates. The process of selection was so severe that only those 
of the most superior intellectual ability survived. It was a highly 
competitive struggle ending in the “survival of the fittest"— accord- 
ing to the standards of fitness as established by the examinations. 

A third characteristic of the system was its prohibition of the 
slightest variation. Absolute conformity was enforced to the ortho- 
dox standards. The slightest signs of originality or individual 
thought led to the automatic elimination of the candidate. The ex- 
aminations were rigid and arbitrary. Success lay in blindly con- 
forming to the accepted principles and forms. All variation and ex- 
perimentation were completely crushed. 

An additional aspect of the examination system was its pro- 
tection of the traditions of the literati and the Confucian classics. 
The literati have always been the controlling group in Chinese so- 
ciety and their position was protected and perpetuated by the op- 
eration of the examinations. The scholar class formed a powerful 
body of supporters who had a “vested interest" in preserving the 
system. The arbitrary character of the examinations protected the 
orthodox classics and official commentaries of Confucianism from 
change or destructive criticism. The conformity which the exami- 
nations enforced aided in the hending down of Confucian doctrines 
unchanged from generation to generation. 

Thus in addition to the great age of the civil service examina- 
tion system and its central place in the life of China, it was charac- 
terized as a social institution by its extremely democratic nature, its 
competitive and highly selective operation, its absolute prohibition 
of the slightest variation or initiative, and its preservation of the 
traditions of the literati and of orthodox Confucianism. 


V. INFLUENCE OF THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM 
ON CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


That China has been able to maintain a political and cultural 
unity for so long a period of time is a very remarkable accomplish- 
ment. The seeds of disunion, moreover, were evez present: long 
isolation produced numerous local dialects in different parts of Chi- 
na which were quite unintelligible to other Chinese, local customs 
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sprang up and provincial loyalties constantly decreased the author- 
ity of the central government, there were frequent local rebellions 
and many foreign invasions. But there was nevertheless an under- 
lying cultural unity which bound the nation together. Though the 
spoken language varied, the written language remained the same 
throughout the empire. In all parts of the nation the scholars pre- 
paring for the official examinations studied a common set of books, 
memorized the same teachings of Confucius, used the same written 
language, and became loyal to a common set of traditions and cul- 
tural ideals. The examinations were uniform throughout the em- 
pire and they furnished a common ambition and focus of attention 
to the leaders of Chinese society. Thus the examination system 
was very effective in preserving the unity of Chinese culture. 

The examinations also greatly aided in maintaining tbe politi- 
cal stability of the nation. The democratic character of the exami- 
nations enabled the government to recruit its officials from the best 
intellectual material in the empire. Places of power could not be 
inherited by degenerate sons of noble ancestors nor could the em- 
peror appoint ignorance favorites to official positions. ‘The examina- 
tions offered the opportunity of an honorable career to the most am- 
bitious, talented, and turbulent spirits in the country. By the time 
the successful candidates had entered office their interests and en- 
ergies had been molded into conformity with the existing order; 
any latent revolutionary ideas or purposes had been crushed out 
and the scholar-officials uniformly became defenders of the status 
quo. Having obtained their honors in the examination halls they 
had definite interests in seeing that the established government was 
supported and their honors thus protected. The literati, the leaders 
of the nation, were always on the side of law and order, opposing all 
change or revolution and supporting the imperial throne. 

The civil service system was thus an excellent instrument of 
conservation, contributing very greatly to the preservation of the 
cultural and political unity of China. This service has been recog- 
nized by various Western scholars. 

[The examinations] with all their drawbacks have done more than any- 


thing else to hold China together and help her maintain a respectatle standard 
of civilization.!! 


" W. A. P. Martin, A Cycle in Cathay, p. 22. 
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On the whole, it may safely be asserted that these examinations have done 


. more to maintain the stability, and explain the continuance, of the Chinese 


. government than any other single cause.!? 


_. . But the examination system also had certain very unfortunate 
E influences and it must bear a large measure of blame for the stagna- 
tion which has-fallen upon China in recent centuries. 

The simple type of government which China had as an oriental 
monarchy required but a relatively small number of officials and 
,the exáminations despite their most rigid restrictions produced 
more graduates than could find employment under the emperor. 
The few hundreds who obtained the highest degree were sure of 
eventually receiving a government appointment, but due to the de- 
lay which often occurred before an appointment was received the 
custom of gratuities, of buying one’s way into office, became not 
uncommon and tended to poison the whole political structure. De- 
spite an elaborate svstem of protection, corruption entered into the 
operation of the examinations from time to time. Moreover, tens 
of thousands of students spent a large portion of their lives vainly 
trying to pass the different examinations. À few of this class be- 
came teachers in private schools or clerks in government offices, but 
the vast majority formed a great idle class who felt themselves su- 
‘perior to all manual labor and who, acting as unofficial hangers-on 
about the mandarins, lived all too often on what they could suck 
from the illiterate common people. Thus there developed in Chi- | 
, nese society a great parasitic class of quasi-scholars: the unfortu- 
nate by-product of the overstimulation to competition offered by 
the examination system. 

The examinations have also been condemned on the grounds 
that after all they constituted no real test of a candidates actual 
executive and political ability. No guaranty as to the moral char- 
acter or real administrative or judicial capacity of a competitor 
could be obtained simply by testing his success in writing essays 
and poems. The study of the classics degenerated into a mere proc- 
ess of memorization and the following of mechanical rules of gram- 
matical construction. Although not inirequently officials who had 


? S. Wells Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York, 1883); I, 566; see also 
A. E. Moule, New China and Old (London, 18915, p. 22. 
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passed through the examination mill proved themselves to be able `. 


statesmen, a capacious memory and a stereotyped prose style was | 
after all no actual criterion of political ability. | 
The greatest condemnation of the whole system, however, cen- 
ters around its absolute denial of the slightest variation from the . 
accepted standards and orthodox interpretations. No matter how. 
brilliant the ideas of a candidate might be, or how sound his logic, 
one wrongly written character or a single heterodox idea immedi- 
ately eliminated him. It is on this account that a modern Chinese 
' historian has charged the examination system with being the “worst” - 
intellectual fetter that man has ever invented." 


$ 


The writer could not express any opinion of his ovn. .... All he was 
required to do was to put the few words of Confucius into an essay in con- 
formity with prescribed rules. . . . . No system was ever more perfect or 
effective in retarding the intellectual and literary development of a nation.!? 


The importance of this aspect of the examination system may 
be appreciated when it is recalled that practically all modern stu- 
dents of cultural evolution have laid emphasis upon the phenomena 
of variation or invention as being essential in the starting off of any 
new era of development. There can be no progress unless there is 
an opportunity for variation, for choice between two or more possi- 
bilities. But in China, due largely to the arbitrary standards of the 
examination system, experimentation and invention have been un- 
profitable and unpopular for twenty centuries. Coniormity to the 
accepted standards of the past was the rule. The ways of the an- 
cients were to be imitated: they had guided society since the dawn 
of history and had proved their worth. The literary examinations 
were dedicated to the maintenance of the established standards 
and the prevention of innovations or variations which might tend 
to weaken the validity of the ancient precedents. 

Geographically isolated as China was for so many centuries 
from direct, stimulating contacts with other advanced cultures it 
was of prime importance for her cultural development that she : 

* Ung Bing Li, Outlines of Chinese History (Shanghai, 1914), p. 233. 

* See, for example, A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution (New York, 1915), pp. 43- 
52; W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, p. 80; C. A. Ellwood, Culturali Evolution (New 


York, 1927), pp. 45-51; W. I. Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins (Chicago, 
1906), pp. 13-26; W. Bagehot, Physics and Politics (New York, 1873), pp. 27 ff. 
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should have permitted and encouraged the growth of new ideas and 
different points of view within her own boundaries. But this varia- 
tion and experimentation which constituted the zreatest societal 
need of China was rendered totally impossible by the iron-clad, 
crushing standards of the examination system. This institution - 
forced upon the nation the practice of intellectual endogamy. In- 
breeding, be it either biological or intellectual, seems to have two 
main results: it reproduces the original type and in the long run it 
tends to produce staleness. Certainly these two effects of constant 
intellectual inbreeding are to be clearly seen in the uniformity and 
great age of Chinese culture together with its present stagnation. 
By this system unity and loyalty to accepted cultural standards 
"^ were secured, but progress and growth were stifled. 

The examination system was a product of the general mores of 
Chinese society and the conservatism of Confucianism, but without 
such a definitely organized institution at the very heart of Chinese 
society these other underlying but unorganized forces could not 
have been nearly as effective either in preserving the unity and sta- 
bility of Chinese culture, or in preventing experimentation, change, 
and progress. Thus to the civil service examination system must be 
given a large share of the credit both for the preservation of the 
homogeneity and stability of Chinese civilization and also for the 
stagnation of that culture. 


Pi 


ETHNIC FACTORS IN THE POPULATION OF 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


THE COMMUNITY AREA AS A UNIT FOR THE STUDY OF ETHNIC 
ADJUSTMENT 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper follows from the previous one entitled “An Inquiry into National 
Origins.” It seeks to indicate more fully the possibilities inherent in the ethnic sur- 
vey as a basis for the study of Americanization. Parallel studies in the field of biolo- 
gy and psychology would throw light on physical and mental adaptation of children 
from immigrant families. In essence, however, Americanization is a process in accul- 
turation. Social anthropolcgy offers tools for the study of cultural adaptation. The 
community area represents the area which encompasses a school population. It offers 
a regional base and social unit for scientific investigation in various fields. The con- 
cept of a “cultural area” is obviously borrowed from anthropology. Such a tool 
offers the opportunity for concentrating scientific investigation upon a given unit. 
It has pragmatic significance in education and social work, more particularly in com- 
munity planning. 

It was suggested in the closing pages of the previous paper* 
that the ethnic survey might become basic to other specialized 
studies dealing with ethnic adjustment, or with the acculturation 
of immigrants to American community liie. 

In questioning the validity of the initial investigation in New 
London at least two problems presented themselves. Could the 
techniques suggested in the survey be further refined? What would 
be the results of check surveys in other communities? And to what 
pragmatic uses could such surveys be put? There is scarcely any 
problem before the American people today that evokes more inter- 
est both in its theoretical and practical aspects, or in reference to 
which there is more numerous legislation or more numerous com- 
munity programs. These legislative and community programs either 
create or seek to alleviate adjustment problems which involve thou- 
sands, possibly millions, of lives. These problems are subject matter 
for scientific research and for consideration within the field of social 
control and social work. 'The real issues are all too frequently 

! * An Inquiry into ‘National Origins, ” American Journal cf Sociology, XXXV, 
18-34. 
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obscured by the dearth of careful and scientific analysis of the 
problem. Objectivity is difficult in a field where emotional attitudes 
are aroused by the very nature of the subject matier.. All too fre- 
quently honest attempts at oLbjectivity give way to acrimonious 
attack based upon unscientific information. And yet there is, on 
the other hand, a steadily increasing interest on the part of scien- 
tific workers in the various fields affecting knowledge pertaining to 
races and immigrants. All empaatic generalizations in the general 
field, however, must await further information gleaned from the 
researches now in progress in special fields. But cne thing seems 
obvious—that all research and all practical programs should re- 
quire as prerequisite a more accurate description of the population 
under discussion than those now in use. If the ethnic survey serves 
any such purpose it would seem to justify itself on this score alone. 

It was indicated in the opening lines of the first paper that the 
New London investigation was prompted by a desire to define the 
racial and cultural composition of the city and to utilize scientific 
methods already developed for the purpose of interpreting the 
nature of the population. 

It became clear, however, that the student of acculturation is 
confronted not only by the need of a tool describing the racial basis 
of the group; but also by the need of creating a concrete method- 
ological approach to the problem as a whole. It is evident that any 
intensive study of a social unit skould make provision for standard- 
ized measuring and recording methods in biometry, psychology, 
and education. It is, indeed, not difficult to demonstrate that the 
validity of researches in racial biology and in ethnic psychology 
depend upon more adequate classification of individuals who are 
the subject of studv. In general. studies conducted in these fields 
determine nationality of subjects by birthplace of father. And 
paternal birthplace is a matter of pure chance in the racial history . 
of the individual. A test study or. this score, made by the writer, in 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, indicated that 48 per cent of the fathers 
(involving a greater number of children) reported ethnic derivation 
different from birthplace. | 

Many interesting pitfalls became obvious in experimental sur- 
. veys conducted subsequent to the one in New London. By every 
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test of nationality in current use, a number of individuals in Woon- 
socket would have been classified as Greeks and still another group 
as Finns. What could be more safe evidence of nationality than 
the fact that for three generations both sides of the family line had 
resided in a given country? Yet it was found that in spite of this 
residence for three generations in Greece, one group claimed Rou- 
manian nationality. Another group having resided in Finland for 
several generations claimed to be Swedish. Home investigations 
corroborated this information as given by the children to be correct. 
These groups rendered cultural loyalty to the nationalities they 
claimed, and not to the countries of their nativity. In reply to the 
question relating to "nationality" or descent, there was frank ad- 
mission of cultural loyalty to a “nationality” other than the state 
from which the immigrant migrated. The local institutions sup- 
ported by these groups were Roumanian and Swedish rather than 
Greek or Finnish. Such data throw light upon the tenacity of cul- 
tural loyalties and raise interesting questions as to acculturation 
here. They constitute absolutely necessary information for the 
understanding of the ethnic adjustment of these groups and for an 
understanding of the American community. 

But the ascertaining of ethnic derivation has significance only 
as an exploratory measure. Physical measurernents which may be 
available or are taken in connection with such a survey answer our 
curiosity as to the physical tendencies that seem to show themselves 
in the genesis of a new people in a new environment. Inquiry into 
educational achievement and into the manner of adjustment within 
the community has more far-reaching significance for an under- 
standing of cultural adjustment even though we must await here, 
too, more adequate methods of study. 

Associated with studies in the specialized fields indicated and 
following from them might come other studies in acculturation. 
These would yield even richer data for ethnological purposes. In 
addition to anthropometric and psychometric investigations and to 
possible inquiries into economic adjustment might come: (1) his- 
torical surveys of the various groups within the community; (2) an 
evaluation of the activities, personal and institutional, of the folk 

groups in the community; (3) a study of the cultural pattern of 
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the community as a whole resulting from the interaction of ethnic 
factors. This study might approach the problem both historically 
and analytically. 

Much methodology recently refined in anthropology for the 
study of primitive communities might be applied to the study of 
ethnic problems in American community life. A stedy of American- 
ization inevitably resolves itself into a study of the acculturation 
of immigrant groups. -And it is quite possible to set up objective 
standards for the measurement ci this process. — 

From empirical observation it is obvious that immigrants 
thrown in contact with each other become more rapidly American- 
ized in the material aspects of culture than in those representative 
of social organization. Note the almost immediate changes in hous- 
ing, dress, food, economic adjustment, etc. Part of tais is, to be sure, 
involuntary, or enforced adaptation, but this adaptation proceeds’ 
with less protest than the adaptations to new forms of social organi- 
zation. In the study of acculturation we shall ind undoubtedly 
that certain tendencies dre general and yet variable within limits— 
differing from community to community. Thus it could be antici- 
pated that Italian behavior in Providence, Rhode Island, differs 
from that in Berkeley, California. French Canadian adjustment 
presents a different front in querulous Woonsocket from what it 
does in prosperous Worcester and again from that in Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and certainly from thatin Canada. So too, Jewish 
Americanization is varied in its manifestation. To any extent that 
experimental work was possible these “hunches” were tested out in 
experiments subsequent to the New London study. - 

Observation brings to light rapid and far-reaching changes in 
the cultural life of any group within a community. Thus, for 
example, within the past two decades there have been changes 
which are nothing short of revolutionary in the burial habits of the 
Jews of Providence, Rhode Island. A comparative study of burial 
habits among Jews would indicate that the Jew would inevitably - 
succumb to a more primitive type of burial in New London than 
that in Providence. As modernized as a Jewish funeral may be in 
Providence, it is primitive compared to that possible for a Jew to 
obtain for himself in Philadelphia or Boston. The position of the 
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Portuguese and the Italian immigrant in New London is different 
from that in Rhode Island. Space forbids numerous other illustra- 
tions which come to mind. j | 

We might ask, do the local zroups constitute variants of their 
original cultures or variants of American culture? Or do they rep- 
resent first one and then the other? How may we measure these? 

. The clue to a study of these problems may be found in the 
anthropological literature of the day. Wissler in his Man and Cul- 
ture offers sufficient technique for the study of the form and content 
of culture in any modern community. The study of Americaniza- 
' tion as a process ih acculturation involves nothing more nor less 

.than a study of the whole American people and of all the social and 
cultural processes operating within given areas. When stated in 
this way the problem is hopeless and amorphous. It calls for the 
use of all the social science disciplines and leaves one aghast for 
want of some tangible means of study. We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with the need of creating a concrete methodological ap- 
proach to the problem as a whole. | 

What can be more concrete and definite for either analytic or 
pragmatic ends than the use of the community area? The com- 
munity inevitably involves a population unit and a regional area 
within which social processes operate and about which community 
programs are built. It offers a regional and social unit around 
which specialized studies may be centered and correlated with each 
other. This approach follows from the growirg realization that 
sociological studies depend primarily upon techniques borrowed 
from the field of social psychology and cultural anthropology. We 
are dealing with the response of individuals and of groups to new 
social situations and in turn with the development of a new cul- 
tural pattern. The use of the term “area” is in itself a recognition 
of our indebtedness to the field of anthropology. Reference here 
is to the concept of the "culture area." 

For purposes of this study, the community area is the area 
represented by an entire school population in a given city or town. 
It should include parochial and private schools as well as public 
schools. Children in reformatories or institutions are properly in- 
cluded in such a unit. We have here the potential stock of the 
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community, the group which is to be incorporated into American 
communal life somewhere within a given period. Growth curves, 
educational adjustment, farnily life, types of maledjustment, fam- 
ily and group ceremonials, national institutions maintained by the 
families of these children or bv the ethnic groups from which they 
come—all these are subject to analysis and quite properly form 
content matter for the study of acculturation. 

students of social anthropology are familiar with the study of 
-culture areas in primitive communities and with the co-operative 
attack that is possible only where the techniques of several social 
Sciences are called into use simultaneously. While investigations 
have been conducted in one pkase or another of immigrant life, 
seldom have the techniques in use by the several social sciences 
been applied to the same social unit. Seldom, if ever, is the modern 
population studied carefully for one aspect classified accurately as 
to its derivation. 

The difficulty of carrying out any research program such as is 
here suggested lies in the fact that there is in this country no center 
or laboratory given over to the scientific study oi acculturation. 
What little has been accomplished is in the nature of sporadic and 
isolated experiment. The present writer did have the opportunity 
of directing several experimental studies along the lines indicated. 
Ethnic surveys were made in several New Englard communities.’ 
These surveys gave reasonable assurance that the desired data were 
available and that techniques for securing and interpreting them 
were communicable. Moreover the surveys corroborated factual 
evidence as to deinite trends in the genesis of a population: Each 
community studied was heterogeneous in composition, some thirty 
ethnic groups contributing to the population. Some one recent im- 
migrant group constituted the major ethnic group. The gross 
"rate" of fusion was in the neighborhood of 25 per cent. The Irish, 
British, and Ame-ican groups rank high in “rates” of diffusion, the 
Jews rank low. Definite quantitative measures of diffusion are ob- 
tainable. In New London they are as follows for these groups: 


* New London and Stamford, Connecticut; Woonsocket and Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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Irish 45.7 per cent; British 76.0 per cent; old American 30.6 per 
cent; Jews o. | 

A most fortunate selection of staff and graduate students at 
Brown University? made it possible in the course of a single year 
to conduct a series of isolated experiments in several specialized 
fields. Anthropometric measurements were made at one institu- 
tion.* A historical research was completed yielding valuable infor- 
mation on hitherto unpublished data pertaining to Jews in colonial 
Rhode Island. Another investigation sought to discover the rela- 
tion between ethnic index? and educational development of 5,000 
children in 1o different fields. It happened that several of the stu- 
dents in the seminar were supervisors in the public schools of Prov- 
idence, coming from the research department. The problems were 
the very ones with which the students were confronted in their daily 
tasks as educators. Their researches on the same unit checked each 
other. In several instances interpretations and conclusions had to 
be reformulated because the results of a parallel research destroyed 
the apparent validity of the interpretations which were possible 
when only one set of facts was available. 

Experience in making surveys covering four school commu- 
nities and involving 26,000 racial histories would seem to indicate 
that the community area lends itself readily as a unit or laboratory 
within which population changes can be studied and through which 
processes of acculturation can be comprehended. 

Quoting from the original and unpublished report on New Lon- 
don: 

' It would, indeed, be an interesting mosaic which might be built up were 
all these facts at hand (namely those leading from a number of parallel studies 
on the same unit) and could they be fitted in with the historical data usually 
at hand. As one looks down upon the city from one of the hills on the out- 
skirts, one conceives of New London as a constantly dissolving view. An- 
thropological investigations infer a prehistoric people. The Indian community 
—still extant, though attenuated and degenerate—recalls the Indian villages, 
the fortified towns of pre-colonial days, and makes real the romantic legends 

* In 1926-27. 

4 Pembroke College, Brown University. 


* An ethnic "index" is 2 symbol indicating the ethnic stock from which a child 
is derived and the number of generations the family has been in the United States. 
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which constitute the Indian folk-lore of the comniunity. The Mayflower So- 
ciety, on the other hand, the D.A.R., the Historical Society, the old colonial 
homes, and the public buildings still standing speak of another day, of another 
ethnic group, and of another cultural pattern. Gifted descendants of colonial 
. days treasure rare knowledge of the lives of their forefathers, which is being 
handed down by word of mouth znd which is being woven into song and 
thought by no less eminent a person than Anna Hempstead Branch, the town’s 
own poetess, "tenth generation ovmer of one of New London's original homes." 

Another period, and an industrial town arises, with its silk mills, and 
quilt mills, with shipbuilding and shi» and engine plants. In the immediate sur- 
roundings there are Army and Navy bases, a summer resart, and fashionable 
hotels. In the community itself Celts have replaced Anglo-Saxons as artisans 
and laborers. They in turn are being replaced by groups that are dark-eyed 
and speak a foreign tongue, indeed, many tongues. 

It is out of these strains of blood, out of cultural patzerns diemsav in 
dissolution that a new life blood of a new cultural pattern is being created for 
this Old New England "harbour town.” Fanciful query asks which out of the 
many traits of culture are to predominate in the shuffling of cultural traits? 
That depends upon the intelligent understanding and direction of those very 
human forces which we have been trying to seek out and to measure. 


Fanciful query, as the writer then called it, is nothing more nor 
less than a scientific study, as the anthropologists know it, of the 
genesis of a people and of a community. But to what pragmatic 
ends are these intensive analyses to be directed? The implications 
for scientific work, ethnic theory, and educational procedure have 
been already indicated. To those who are interested in “community” 
as it is the subject matter of social work and community planning, 
the answer is: These more far-reaching analyses may serve to. 
give the survey, as a tool generally employed in social work, and the 
community.program fuller meaning. Theories of “Americaniza- 
tion" leading to legislation or to incorporation programs must in- 
evitably seek explanation of their data in a study which community 
areas afford. — 


«INDIVIDUAL AND PERSON" 


WILLIAM E. RITTER 
Universitv of California 


ABSTRACT | 

The purpose of this article is to endorse Morgan's view that the terms “indi- 
vidual" and "person" might advantageously be more sharply distinguished from each 
other than they usually are; and also to mention that the present writer has pre- 
viously spoken for such a distinction, but in a different direction from that proposed 
by Morgan. By the writer's suggestion the distinction would (a) be made on physi- 
cal as well as on spiritual and social attributes; and would (b) make the “individ- 
ual" merely an other no matter how similar to others, while “person” would be not 
merely.an other but a different other. An individual's personality would then consist 
first and foremost in all its attributes, dynamic and static, which differentiate it from 
other individuals, especially of its own kind. ' 

The title of this article is put in quotation marks to indicate that 
it is exactly the same as a title used by another author-—Professor 
C. Lloyd Morgan.' The subject is one over which I have bothered 
my head for several years. Consequently, I am pleased to know 
that at least one other person is having the same trouble. Unques- 
tionably the two words, just as words, might be exactly synony- 
mous, as common usage seems to make them. It is primarily a 
matter of folk speech with these as with all other words. The ques- 
tion is: Are there two kinds of objective reality which ought to be 
recognized and to which these words could be applied to the pro- 
motion of intellectual clarity? 

Professor Morgan makes a good case for his Gaon that 
there are two such kinds of reality, and also for his proposal to. 
label one of them by “individuality” and the other by “personal- 
ity." I, too, concluded some years ago that there are two orders 
of distinguishable phenomena, clarity of thought about which could 
be helped by applying one of these words to one order and the other 
. word to the other order. 

The purpose of this article is to point out that my proposal is 
considerably different from Professor Morgan’ s; and that since 
mine has already attained a little (very little so far as I know) 
standing in the published language of human biology, there is some 
chance of confusion in the situation. | 


1 American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (January, 1929), 623. 
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My first serious discussion of "person" and “personality” was 

published in 1919.?* At that time I made no comparison between 
person and individual, though what I said was on the road to the 
comparison made later. The one intimation I have seen that the 
seedling here planted might grow to a plant of significance is the 
reference to it by Professor Jennings in his address as chairman of 
. the ZoGlogical Section of the American Association for the Advance- 
mentofScience?  — | 

Jennings here remarks: “We may be led to admit with Ritter 
that a particular human individual may be an emergent; a thing 
set off from all others, in some respects unique; a creature that is a 
law unto itself; not to be compressed into any general formula." 
From Jennings’ wording, “a particular human individual... ." 
it would appear that he, and. inferentially, I would agree with 
Morgan as to the use of “individual.” Reference to my original dis- 
cussion shows that “person” rather than “individual” was the label 
I propose to attach to “the thing set off from all others, in some 
respects unique." Whether Jennings changed my wording pre- 
pensely or merely in the folk-speech way, I do not-know, and the 
point is of little consequence. 

My discussion of the matter from the comparative standpoint 
was gone into with some fulness in my address as president of the 
Pacific Division of the American Association.* The gist of my dis- 
cussion is contained in the following: “Every human being is not 
merely an other, relative to all the rest, but it is a different other. 

I call special attention to the fact that otherness and 3ualitatively difer- 
ent otherness are very distinct conceptions. .... Recognition of this distinction 
would be promoted by adopting distinctive terms for the two. There should be 
a general term for mere numerical otherness and another term for qualitatively 
different otherness, In my own usage I have come to make the two terms indi- 
viduality and personality serve these ends. Latterly, for me en individual man, 
woman, child, is only an other man, woman, child; while a personal man, wom- 
an, child, is not only an other but a different other.s 

^ The Unity of tke Organism, l1, 295, 327 £., 335 É. 


* H, S. Jennings, “Diverse Doctrines of Evolution: Their Eelation to the Prac- 
tice of Science and Life," Science, LXV (January 14, 1927), 19-25. 


* «Scientific Idealism,” Scientific Monthly, October, 1921, pp. 327-40. 
* P. 337. 
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Although this proposal has been discussed considerably with 
partial indorsement among some of my personal associates, the 
only case I have noticed of definite adherence to it, “Schwartz auf 
Weiss,” is in Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior by C. 
Judson Herrick (1924). In his chapter “Fixed and Modifiable 
Behavior,” Herrick writes: 

The individual is not merely other than others in external (time and space) 
relations; he is different from others in intrinsic nature, that is, in pattern of 
organization. This is the basis of human personality, which is the natural 


flower and fruitage of the elaboration of modifiable behavior, as Ritter (1921) 
has pointed out.® 


While I am not in the least controversially inclined as to the 
relative merits of Morgan’s proposal and mine there are two con- 
siderations which seem to bear so directly on the point that I can 
hardly refrain from mentioning them. One is the verbal fact that 
the phrase “personal identification" seems to be gaining popularity 
in those domains of human affairs, criminology for instance, in 
which physical marks are needed that can be relied on for both 
distinguishing and identifying the same individual at all times and 
under all circumstances. The other consideration has to do with 
the need for a comprehensive description of personality mentioned 
by Morgan, particularly in connection with work of Dr. R. G. Gor- 
don. 

This writer is quoted thus: "Personality might be defined as 
the emergent synthesis of the bodily and mental attributes of the 
individual.” The definition would include, using Morgan’s words, 
“all that has happened to him from birth to death." Gordon's dis- 
cussion, like that of Morgan, I take to refer solely to the personality 
of man, if indeed it does not assume that to man alone is the concept 
of personality applicable. For myself, being able to speak only in 
my life-long róle of zoólogist, my naturalistic catholicity will not 
let me overlook attributes in most if not all brute animals which, on 
the basis of my proposal, are as indubitably personal as are the per- 
sonal attributes of men. 

But still more—and this is what I am now driving at—so far 
as personality exhibits itself in physical structure, most trees pre- 


"ep. 287, 
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sent it in well-nigh its clearest, most pronounced jorm. Here's the 
point, obvious enough once it gets attention: Compare any mature 
tree, an individual of our California live oak (Quercus agrifolia), 
for example, as it actually stands before one, with what it would 
have been if in developing it had completely fulfilled its heredity, 
ie. its germinal potentialities. For instance, how many branches 
has it in reality and how manv would it have had, had its law of 
branching been carried out to the letter? And as to the size, shape, 
and arrangement of the few main branches of the actual individuals, 
how do these compare with what the same individuals would have 
presented had they been able to preserve from beginning to now 
perfect developmental balance as to all the branches that, accord- 
ing to its kind, the tree would have? | TE 

Factually the point is too obvious to need dwelling on. As to 
the great majority of arboreal species, any two mature individuals 
are vastly more unlike actually than they are hereditarily. Where 
in all living nature can be found more strikingly recorded, so to 
speak, in one and the same individual, “all that has happened to it” 
from birth to right now than in almost any two individual trees of 
almost any species? Species which come nearest to being excep- 
tions to this, like some of the Araucarias, serve to bring out all the 
more sharply the great part environic happenings have in making 
most trees what we actually see them. 

To Professor Morgan and, I suppose, the great majority of 
people who conceive personality in terms of strictly human attri- 
butes, as of spirit or culture or social relations, the proposal seri- 
ously made to apply the term to trees could hardly be otherwise 
than shocking. 

Yet, for myself, I get real satisfaction in comparing men and 
trees on this basis. In comparing the “General Sherman" for in- 
stance, and other individuals nearly as old and big (sequoias of the 
Giant Forest National Park’, and taking due note of their. differ- 
ences as well as of their obvious specific likeness, I am able to won- 
- der if what has happened to men during their whole lives may not 
be as deeply and sharply engraved on their spiritual personalities 
as what has happened to these zrees during their lives is engraved 
on their physical personalities. ; 
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Isaac Hyman Furhman, B.S. New York Univer 1028. “Expenditures for 
Public Education in the City of New York since the Consolidation Act of 
1898." 1930. New York University School of Education. 

Davida Gage, A.B. Western Reserve, 1926. "Jewish Folk Beliefs." 1929. 
Western Reserve. 

Gertrude R. Gardiner, A.B. Chicago, 1927. “The Small City, a Study in Com- 
munity Analysis.” 1929. Chicago. : l 

Sidney Garland, B.A. McGill, 1928. “Types of Urban Churches Associated 
with Types of Urban Communities.” 1929. McGill. 

Lucia Chapman Gay, B.S. Connecticut College, 1928. “Sociological Signifi- 
cance of City Planning as Exemplified in ae Satellite Cities.” 1920. 
Columbia University, Social Science. 

Raymond L. Gibbs, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1926. “The Problem of Social and 

. Religious Institutions in a Changing Community.” 1929. Chicago. 

John M. Glendenning, A.B. Kanszs, 1925. “An Ecological Study of Malad- : 
justed Persons in Kansas City.” 1929. Kansas. 

W. R. Gordon, B.S. West Virginia, 1917. “Some Qualities of Leaders in Rural 
Pennsylvania." 1929. Minnesota. 

Ethelyn Gruetzmacher, A.B. Minresota, 1928. “The Growth of Amusement 
Material in the Newspaper.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Jean Gwynne, B.A. McGill, 1927. “The Frequency Distribution of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Montreal.” 1930. McGill. 
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_Williant A Hacker, A: ;B. ha 1912. “Survey of Progress of Children 
pu M Placed i in High. School. by the Compulsory Attendance Law." 1930. In- 
.. diana. ` TE 
~ Josephine Edith Hatn. B S. N ürthwestern; 1928. “The Explanatory Element 
3 in African Folk Lore; . A Study in Cultural Forces.” 1¢30. Northwestern, 
_ Esther B. ‘Hamlett; A.B. Baker, ne “Comparative Study of Negro Tnstitu- 
-tions iii.the-Two Kansas City’s.” K ansas. 
Ames 'C. Harrigan, A.B. Carleton, 1926. “The Direction of Residential Mo- 
. “bility” of Persons Divorced or Deserted i in 1926." 1020. Minnesota. 


u E : Mabel Ruth ` Harrison, A.B. California, 1917. "International Efforts and 


E 


Standards for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents.” 1929. Columbia 
* University, Social Science. 

Sadie Harvey, A.B. Wayne State Teachers, 1926. "What Produces a Radical?" 

. 1920. Nebraska. 2 

Lillian’ Herling, A.B. Hunter, 192 5. “A Study in Retardation, with Special 
Emphasis on Educational Status of Syrians." 1929. Columbia University, 
Social Science. - | | 

. Mrs. Flora Kisch Hess, A.B. Hunter, 1925. "Illegal Entry into the United 

. . "States." 1929. Graduate School, New York University. 

` Hans S. Hoiberg, A.B. Drake, 1923. '"The Scientific Basis of Eugenics.” 1929. 

' Columbia University, Social Science. 

W. D. Grant Hollingworth, B.A. McGill, 1927. “Racial Segregation in Mont- 

: real.” 1929. McGill. 

Alma Holzschuh, A.B. Minnesota, 1912. “A Study of the Part Played by 
. Beauty and Joy in the Experience of a Group of Adolescent Problem 
Girls." 1930. Southern California. 

Viktor Horvat, Eng. Agron., Zagreb University, 1922. “The Croatian Village 
Community in Yugo-Slavia.” 1929. Cornell. 


Frederick Hurd, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926. “Influence of the Motion Picture on 


Attitudes.” 1929. Chicago. | 
` Mabel Wallace Huston, A.B. Cornell. “Social Problems Represented in the 
Educational Situation in Long Beach." 1929. Southern California. 

Ide Hyden, A.B. Minnesota, 1923. "Opportunities for After-Care of Adult 
Cardiac Patients: A Study oi Fifty Cases Residing in the Twin Cities.” 
1929. Minnesota. 

' Theron Ingersoll, B.S. Michigan State College, 1918. “Comparative Study of 
Two Townships in Clinton County (Michigan).” 1929. Michigan State 

College. 

Amaretta Jones, A.B. Wisconsin, 1921. “Comparative Case Study of Girls’ 

Clubs in Minnesota." 1929. Minnesota. 


- 


Margaret Kalenborn, A.B. Stanford, 1928. "Migra:ory Families in California . 


. 'in Relation to Public Charity.” 1929. Stanford. 
Benjamin Kaplan. A.B. Tulane, 1923. “A Study of Newsboys in New Or- 
.' Jeans." 1929. Tulane. 
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Welbourne T. Kataoka, A. B. Pomona, rd RAE "coup ‘Notnis ‘of. the "dn 
Japanese People as Reflected^in Their Folklore and Folkways.” : 1920. * 


Southern Californie. -> ^ E: 


R. N. Kebler, B.S. chiga State Colles: 1914. "Cases of Truancy i in. “the © : : pM 


Jackson Schools.” 1630. Michigan State College. oe 


Camille G. Kern, A.B. Tulane, 1927. “The Playground Moveniént in ‘New = - 


Orleans.” 1930. Tulane. 


Noble L. Ketchum, A.B. Pasadena, 1928; B.D. Southern California, pr AA fw oe. 
Study of Conflict and Co-operation as Manifested in the Life ofa: Sinall CE 


Denominational College.” 1929. Southern California. 


Gladys L. Keyes, B.A. Washington State College, 1915. “The Visiting Teacher” E = 
in the Elementary School.” 1929. New York University School of Edir M 


cation. 
B. F. Kindig, B.S. Michigan State College, 1927. “A Course in- Vocational 
Education for Secondary Schools.” r929. Michigan State College. - i 


Ernest D. I. Kistler, A.B. Garrett, 1922; Ohio Wesleyan, 1920. “Recreational ` | 
Dependence of Town and Country Communities upon Urban Centers. E 


1929. Norihwestern. 


Mary Alice Kittinger, A.B. Nebraska, 1915. “ ‘Tabu’ among the Polynesians. » 


1929. Nebraska. 


‘Frances Berdeen Kline, B A. De Pauw, 1927. "An Evaluation of Field Work "-' 


in an Adequate Plan oí Education and Training for the Group Worker." 
1929. Northwestern. 

Anna Frenz La Brum, B.S. Pennsylvania, - 1928. “A Personnel ‘Study of.a 
Clerical Occupation." 1929. Columbia University, Social Science. 

C. A. Lannagan, A.B. Iowa, 1928. “The Possibility of a Distinctive Negro Cul- 
ture in America.” 1929. Iowa. 

Mrs. Gertrude S. Lawrence, B.S. Missouri, 1926. “The Parent-Child"Rela- 
tionship as a Factor in Personslity Development.” x920. Missouri. 


Bertha O. Leming, A.B. Indiana, 1914. “Survey of Progress of Children Al- - . 


lowed to Remain out of School and Take Jobs for Special Reasons. " 
1930. Indiana. 

Julia W. Lloyd, A.B. Hunter, 1927. “The Problem of Education in Health in 
East Harlem.” 1929. New York University School of Education. 


May Celia Lloyd, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “Social Thought in nee i 


can Fiction, 1917-1926.” 1929. Soutkern California. 
Deca. Lodwick, A.B. Iowa, rọor. “Community Organization with Reference 
to the Tourist in Long Beach, California.” 1929: Southern California. 
Genevieve Lucille Lomex. A.B. Howard, 1927. “Negro Housing in Greenwich 
Village.” r929. Columbia University, Social Science. 


Joseph H. Lookstein, A.B. College of the City of New York, 1928. "Primo- ^. 
geniture in Jewish Law and Society." 1929. Columbia University, Social, 


Science. 
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Elmo H. Lott, B.S. Cornell Colege, 1912; B.S.A. Iowa State College, 1917. 
“A Study of Certain Qualitative Fhases of Migration from Farms to Cities 
in Montana." 1929. Minnesote. 

Clarence Howard Loveland, A.B. De Pauw, 1925. “The Care of Daden 

~ Adults by Christian Protestant Denominations.” 1929. Graduate School, 
New York University. 

Helen Marion Lubin, A.B. Smith, 1922. “A Survey of the Juvenile Court of 
Essex County, New Jersey." 1929. Columbia University, Social Science. 

W. A. Lunden, A.B. Gustavus Adolphus, 1922. “Sociological Contribution of 
Adam Ferguson.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Carter Rupert Luton, A.B. Central, 1925. “Some Determinants in Leader- 
ship.” 1929. Missour:. 

Georgina Massie McKay, B.S. State College of Washington, 1926. "Recent 

. Eugenical Legislation in the United States." 1929. Columbia, Social 
Science. 

Rosa Agnes McKusick, A-B. Whittier, 1928. “American Youth and Interna- 
tionalism.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Charles C. Madeira. "The Social Significance of the Zaner-Freeman System of 
Handwriting.” :929. New Fore University School of Education. 

R. Ray Mangus, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1927. “The Church and Politics: A 
Study of the Politica: Activities of the Chicago Churches.” 1029. Chi- 
cago. 

R. R. Martin, B.A. Washington, 1928. “The Changing Dominance of the 
Church as a Social Institution." =929. Washington. 

Jitsuichi Mastaka, A.B. College of 4mporia, ae “Race Prejudices in Ha- 

— wali.” 1930. Kaasas. 

Alton Mattice, A.B. California Christian, 1927. “Police Administration in 
Satellite Cities and Los Angeles.” 1930. Southern California. 

Marjorie Allen Merriam, A.B. Toleco, 1928. “Opinion and Protective Legis- 
lation.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Esther Midler, A.B. Swarthmore, 1913. “A Neighborhood Survey of the Edu- 
cational Center District in Seattle.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science.. 
John L. Milholland, A.B. Miami, 1929. “The Negro in Oxford, Ohio: A Study 

of Accommodation.” 10930. Miami University. 

Cora K. Miller, A.B. Illinois, 1924. '"Maladjustment of the Transfer Student.” 
1929. Iliinois. 

Caroline Molle, A.B. Hunter, 1913. “Froblem Children— Their Behavior Dif- 
ficulties in Relation to Their Health Habits and Practices at School and 

` at Home.” 1928. New York University School of Education. 

Maurice Allison Mook, B.A. Allegheny College, 1925. “Mankala, the National 
Game of Africa.” 10929. Northwestern. 

Keval L. Motvani, A.B. Bombay, 1928. “The Conceptions »f Human Nature 
in Certain Sociological Treatises.” 1g29. Towe. 

Ruth G. Newcomb, A.B. Occidental, 1925. “An Analysis oi the Concept 
‘Personality Type.’ " 1929. Chicago. 
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G. Samuel Nichols, A.B. “Morningside, 1923; B.D. Drew, 1925. “Some Deter- 
minants of Church Attendance." 1929. Missouri. 

Roy William Nininger, A.B. McPkerson, 1928. “Labor and the Presidential 
Election of 1928." 1929. Kansas. 

Kosei Ogura, A.M., Philosophy, Kyukaku University (Japan), 1921. “The 
Family as a Social Institution in the Light of Social Psychology.” 1930. 
Southern California. 

Charles R. Parks, A.B. Butler, 1922. ihera of Standards of Living - 
in Indianapolis among Immigrants from Southeastern Europe." 1930. 
Indiana. 

S. J. Patterson, A.B. Detroit Teachers College, 1927. “Socialization of Stu- 
dents in Foch Intermediate School (Detroit).” 1929. Michigan State 
College. 

P. H. Pearson, A.B. Minnesota, 1925. “The Rural Church in Relation to the 
Community Activities of the Lansing (Michigan) Area.” 1930. Michi- 
gan State College. 

ji ir did. A.B. Cotner. “Some Phases of the Social Problems i in Porto Ri- 

0." 1930. Colorado. 


: Julia Pickett A.B. Smith, 1898. “Occupational Attitudes of Teachers in Rela- 


tion to Their Social Status and Leadership in the Community.” 1929. 
Southern California. 

Chester A. Poindexter, B.S. Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1925. “Some 
Determinants in Leadership.” 1930. Missouri. 

LaVern F. Pratt, Kansas, 1925. “A Study of Student Mores.” 1929. Kansas. 

Bernice Alma Prochaska, A.B. Ohio University, 1928. “Sociology in Ohio High 
Schools.” 1929. Ohio University. 

Janet Quinlan, A.B. Randolph-Macon, 1926. “A Study in Rural Illegitimacy 
in Orange County, North Carolina.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Jose Ramos Quirolgico, A.B. Nebraska, 1928. “An Analysis of Social Atti- 
tudes.” r929. Nebraska. 

Alexander Radomski. A.B. Illinois, 1927. "Pre-delinquency Detection and 
Treatment in Champaign County (Illinois)." 1929. liiuois. 

Lena C. Rhue, A.B. Illinois, 1924. “Family and Neighborhood Organization 
of a Rural Community." 1929. Illinois. 

Guy B. Rose, B.S. Teachers College, Columbia, 1924. “Health Education for 
Teachers in Normal Schools.” r929. New York University School of Ed- 
ucation. z , 

Jmogene E. Rousseau, A.B. Washington, 1926. "Recreation in Relation to the 
Growing Metropolitanism of Seattle.” 1929. Washington. 

Ida Rubenstein, A.B. Goucher, 1928. AS of Isolated Groups in Louisiana.” 
1929. Chicago. E 

Mabel E. Rugen, B.S. Wisconsin, 1925. “A Study of Health Education (or 
Supervision) in a Specific Area of New York City.” 1929. New York 
University School of Education. 
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Toshi Sato, A.B. Waseda, Tokyo, 1925. “ “The Japanese Problem i in the United 
States.” '1929. Missouri. ' 

Mildred Kinney Schroeder, B.A. Nozthwestern, 1925.- “Housing Students in 
‘a Metropolitan University, with Particular Reference to McKinlock 
Campus of Northwestern University.” 1929. Northwestern. 

Edgar A. Schuler, A.B. Morningside, 1928. “The Relation between Order of 
Birth and Incidence of Insanity.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Modesta L. Scott, A.B. James Millikan, 1924. “Public Poor Relief in Douglas 
County." i929. Jllinois. 

Mrs. Nadine M. Sewell, A.B. Kansas, 1922. "Changing Interests in.the Child. 

. A Sociological Study.” 1930. Kansas. 

Daniel Noah Sharol, B.S.S. College of the City of New York, 1928. “Social 
Life in a Jewish-Russian Community.” 1929. Columbia University, So- 
cial Science. 

Clare Shove, B.A. California (L.A.), 1027. “Arbitration as a Method of Set- 
tling Labor Disputes.” 1929. Jowa. 

Helena Sidis, A.B. Smith, 1928. “A Study, of the Hospital tor the Insane at 

= Worcester, Massachusetts. 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Nathan Wright Smith, A.B. Des Moines, 1907. “The Social Program of the - 
Baptist Churches of Missouri.” 1929. Missour:. 

T. Lynn Smith, A.B. Brigham Young, 1928. “A Sociological Analysis of Some 
of mg Characteristics of Rural Rene Culture as Shown by Mormon- 
ism.” 1929. Minnesota. 

Edward Mortimer Snider, A.B. Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1926. “So- 
cial Aspects of Minimum Wage Legislation.” 1929. Missouri. 

Virginia Snider, A.B. Arizona, 1928. “The Use of the Concept Sublimation i in 
the Social and Psychological Literature.” 1929. Iowa. 

Emmett Vance, Springer, A.B. Ohio University, 1927. “Extra-School iesire 
Time Activities of Children of High School Age: A Comparative Study 
of a College and 2 Non-College Town." 1929. Ohio University. i 

Elavina Sophia Stammel, A.B. Butler, 1916. “Development of Standards of 
Living in Indianapolis among Immigrants from Southeastern dnd: dd 
1930. Indiana. 

Theodore G. Standing, A.B. Penn Coliere: “A Study of Regn Nationalism.” 

1929. Jowa. 

Edith Sterling, A.B. Vassar, 1922. "Germany Yesterday and Today." 1929. 

Rachel Payne Sugg, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1923. "Crime 
and Leisure Time." i929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Thomas Lester Swander, A.B. Earlham, 1926. “Sociological Data in Case Rec- 
ords.” 1929. Kansas. 


Fred D. Thomas, A.B. Kansas Wesleyan: 1924. “A Study of the Social Data ' 


of Hie Men and the Women Patients of the Illinois Social Hygiene League, 
1927." 1929. Northwestern. ; 
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Marv E. Thron, A.B. Hunter, 1925. “The History of Restriction of European 
Immigration to the United States and an Analysis of Present Law.” 1929. 
Columbia, Social Science. 

Philip G. Trupin, B.S. (Education) New York University, 1926. "Educational 
Program of the Workers’ Party.” 1930. New York University School of 
Education. 

Alma I. Tucker, A.B. Southern California, 1927. “Changes in the Sex Mores 
in American Life.” 1929. Southern California. 

Gertrude Vaile, A.B. Vassar, r900. “Some Problems of Family Social Work 
in Rural Communities.” 1930. North Carolina. 

Maude D. Von Tungeln, Ph.B. Central Wesleyan, 1919. “Social Welfare Leg- 
islation in Iowa." 1929. Iowa State College. ; 

Benjamin A. Ward, B.S. Tufts, 1915. “A Study of the Aims and Objectives 
of Clubs and Other Activities in Secondary Schools of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States.” 1929. New York University School of Education. 

Charles Clarence Webber, A.B. Michigan, 1915; S.T.B. Boston, Theology. 
“The Conflict of the Methodist Book Concern and the International 
Typographical Union and Its Sequel.” 1929. Columbia, Social Science. 

Robert S. Wilson, A.B. Sterling, 1927. "Auto Transient Families." 1:929. 
Kansas. ` 

Albert Emil Wolf, A.B. Nebraska, 1907. "How Young Men, Eighteen to 
Twenty-four, Inclusive, Out of School and Unmarried, Spend Their 
Time.” 1929. Nebraska. 

Harriette. Wood, A.B. Central Michigan, 1922. “Four Southeastern Counties 
of Kentucky as a Culture Area.” 1929. North Carolina, 

Richard L. Woolbert, A.B. Illinois, 1927. “The Social Effects of the Radio.” 
1929. Chicago. 

Nobutaro Yoshikawa, B.A. Marietta, 1927. "Suihei rae (The Outcast Move- 
ment in Japan)." 1929. Northwestern. 

Ina V. Young, A.B. Trinity (Duke), 1917. “Problems of the Small Town in 
North Carolina.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Sherman P, Young, B.A. Ohio Wesleyan, 1921. “War in the Light of Modern 
Social Science." 1929. New York University School of Education. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. "Auto or Tourist Camps as an Insti- 
tution.” 1930. Chicago. 

Robert William Zehring, B.S. (Economics), Wharton School, Pennsylvania, 
1925. “The Homeless Man in New York City.” rgag. C raduate School, 
New York University. ° 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new mem- 
bers received into the Society since our last issue and up to August r9 are 
as follows: | 


Adams, Josephine M.. 37 Clinton Ave., Lynbrook, N.Y. 
Albright, R. E., 206 S. Washington, Dillon, Mont. 
Annakin, V. Dewey, 2432 N. Seventh St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Aspinall, Richard, Gunnison, Cclo. 
Baker, Esther M., 416 N. Le Claire Ave., Chicago 
Bissett, Charles, 325 Thompson Ave., York, Neb.. 
Dalton, Donald H., 7556 Essex Ave., Chicago 
Dietrich, Emil, Hazelcon, N D. 
Eisendrath, Ruth M., 1765 E. Fifty-fifth St., Chicágó 
. Esson, V. E. etu of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Finch, Beulah L, 650 Glynn Court, Detroit, Mich. 
Gerson, Samuel, ror N., 'Twentieth St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Glasgow, W. D., 203 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa 
Goldberg, Nathan, 264 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Havens, Dorothy E., 8 Liberty St., Newton, N.J. 
Hohman, Robert E., Box 122, Columbia, Mo. 
Howes, Ethel Puffer, 965 Post Road, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Ingels, Belle, Y.W.C.A., 1920 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Joseph, Samuel, 22 W. Ninety-sixth St., New York 
Kaempffert, Waldemar, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Kinneman, John A., 615 Normal Ave., Normal, TH. 
Lundquist, Gustaf A. , University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
MacIver, Robert M., Columbia University, New York 
Magnusson, A. L., Wimbledon, X.D. 
"Martin, Carmen, 4879 Sunset Place, Los Angele Calif, 
Mauseth, Oliver S., Elbow Lake, Minn. 
Moore, J. G., 408 Eighth Ave., S., Fargo, N.D. 
‘Paulsen, George C., 616 Walnut St., Grand Forks, N.C. 
Pearson, Howard, John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 
Peirce, Adah, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Pierce, James E., Grand Prairie, Tex. 
Robinson, Mary Elizabeth, 44 Seventh St. "Bingo Me. 
Schaad, Wesley A., 126 N. Fifth St., Tene Haute, Ind. 
Siekman, Harolc L, care Professor j. O. Hertzler, University of renee 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Smith, Caleb H., McDowell, Va. 

Smith, Marjorie J., 1807 Keogh Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Smyser, Selden, 309 Poplar St., Ellensburg, Wash. 
Tinglum, Ottar, 625 Center St., Decorah, Iowa 
Tobin, Lucius M., 5538 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

Veo, Louise, 8 N. Water St., Nantucket, Mass. 


Institute for Social Research-—The Society for Social Research at 
the University of Chicago held its Eighth Annual Institute for Social Re- 
search, July 15 to 20. 

The afternoon sessicns were occupied primarily with reports on re- 
search completed or in progress. The following reports were presented: 
Professor Louis Wirth, Tulane University, “The Place of the Sociologist 
in the Behavior Clinic”; Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Institute for Juvenile 
Research, “Studies in Delinquency Areas in Chicago"; John Landesco, 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, “Is there a Graphic 
Profile Which Characterizes Cities with Organized Crime?” Professor 
Arthur Beeley, University of Utah, “Insanity in Utah, and Other Local 
Studies in Social Pathology”; Marjorie Walker, Florida State College for 
Women, “Social Interaction of Young Children”; Clark Tibbitts, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “Relation of Business Conditions and Crops to Elec- 
tions”; Professor Henry Schultz, University of Chicago, “Probable Error 
of a Forecast”; Professor Sanford Winston, North Carolina State College, 
“The Relation of Illiteracy to Other Social Factors: A Study in Partial 
Correlation”; Professor William C. Smith, Texas Christian University, 
“Second Generation of Oriental Ancestry in Hawaii”; E. W. Montgom- 
ery, University of Chicago, “Personality of the Negro”; Professor J. L. 
Duflot, West Texas State Teachers College, “Why Students Fail”; Pro- 
fessor Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist University, Whirring 
Wheels and Singing Workers: A Study of Division of Labor among Pre- | 
literate People”; Frederick Hurd, Skidmore College, “Effect of Moving 
Pictures on High-School Students”; R. L. Woolbert, University of Chi- - 
cago, “Radio, a Sociological Study”; S. C. GilFillan, Museum of Science 
and Industry, “What Social Effects Has an Invention, and How Show 
Them in a Museum?" Arthur P. Butler, University of Chicago, “The 
Natural History of the Press Agent"; Professor L. J. Carr, University of 
Michigan, “Experimental Sociology"; Paul F. Cressey, University .of 
Chicago, “Succession of Cultural Groups in Chicago"; Professor Arthur 
Evans Wood, University of Michigan, “A Study of 200,000 Arrests in 
Detroit" and “A Study of Hamtramck, a Polish Community”; C. L. Ded- 
rick, University of Wisconsin, “An Ecological Study of Madison, Wis- 
consin"; E. Franklin Frazier, Chicago Urban League, “Does Burgess’ 
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Conceptual Patterr. of Urban Ecclogy Apply to the Negro Population of 
Chicago?" Dr. Eyler N. Simpson, Institute of Current World Events, 
“Research Snags in Foreign Areas.” 

Speakers at dinner meetings were members of socizl science faculties 
~ of the University of Chicago: Frofessor William F. Ogburn spoke on 
“Planning the Scope and Method of a Nation-wide Survey of the Cost of 
Living"; Professor Paul H. Douglas, “Sociological Implications of an In- 
vestigation of Real Wages”; Professor Ralph Linton, “How Ethnological 
Data Can Be Used and Misused bv Sociologists”; Professor Quincy 
Wright, “A Co-operative Project fcr Investigating the Causes of War”; 
and Professor Ellsworth Faris, Professor William F. Ogburn, and Dr. 
Herbert Blumer led a sy mposium, “The Place of Social a in the 
Study of Culture.” 


American Council of Learned Societies The Council has been ad- 
vised of the following subventions by the Rockefeller Foundation for its 
work during the next three years: For fellowships in the field of human- 
istic studies $90,000 has been appropriated, $40,000 of which will be 
available during the year 1930-31 and $50,000 during 1931—32, any bal- 
ance remaining unexpended for the first year's appropriation being ap- 
plicable for expenditures in the following year. For grants in aid, support 
of projects, and administration 1n the field of humanistic studies an addi- 
tional $280,000 has been appropriated, to be available as follows: 1929— 
30, $75,000; 1930-31, $100,000; 1931-32, $105,000. As before, any 
balance remaining unexpended during either of the first two years may be 
applied toward expenditures in the subsequent year. In addition to these 
sums the Council will have available $25,000 a year from the General 
Education Board for general purposes, and, for the years 1930 and 1931, 
$5,000 a year from the Rockefeller Foundation for small grants in aid of 
research. 


First International Congress on Mental Hvygiene.—Progress is being 
made in the organization of the First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene, to be held in Washington, D.C., May 5—ro, 1930. Herbert C. 
Hoover is honorary president, Dr. William A. White, of Washington, 
D.C., president of the Congress, and Clifford W. Beers is secretary-gen- 
eral. The Congress is being sponsored by mental hygiene and related 
organizations in many countries. Questions to be discussed at the Con- 
gress will include the relations of mental hygiene to law, to hospitals, to 
education, industry, social work, delinquency, parenthood, and commu- 
nity problems. Administrative headquarters have been cpened at 370 Sev- 
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enth Avenue, New York, where John R. Shillady, administrative secre- 
tarv, is in charge. 


Guggenheim fellowships for advanced study abroad, 1930.—Fellow- 
ships under the Guggenheim Foundation. are open to men or women, and 
to married or unmarried candidates. Fellows are normally of ages be- 
tween twenty-five and forty years; but for 1930-31 the Committee of 
Selection has been empowered, in exceptional cases only, to make a lim- 
ited number of grants to scholars older than forty. The fellowships are 
open to citizens (or, in exceptional cases, to permanent residents who are 
not citizens) of the United States, irrespective of race, color, or creed. 
The Committee of Selection will require evidence that candidates are 
persons of unusual capacity for research, demonstrated ordinarily by the 
previous publication of contributions to knowledge of high merit, or that 
they are persons of unusual and proved creative ability in some one of 
the fine arts. Definite plans for their proposed foreign study must be pre- 
sented by all candidates. Applications for fellowships must be made in 
writing, on or before November 15, x929, by the candidates themselves, 
in the form prescribed, addressed to Henry Allen Moe, secretary, John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Final selection of fellows for 1930-31 will be made early in March, 
1930. Application forms will be mailed by the secretary upon request. 


Indiana Association of Economists and Sociologists.—At the meeting 
of the Association at Indiana University on April 25 a round table in 
college sociology was held. A. H. Woodworth, of Hanover College, pre- 
sided. The subject, “Purpose and Content of the Course in Elementary 
Sociology," was presented by E. H. Shideler, Franklin College, and V. D. 
Annakin, Terre Haute Teachers College, and the topic, “Student Inter- 
est in Elementary Sociology," was introduced by E. T. Thompson, Earl- 
ham College, U. G. Weatherly, Indiana University, and L. M. Jones, De- 
Pauw University. x 


London Bibliography of the Social Sciences.—This bibliography will 
be a complete subject catalogue of the books and pamphlets in the Li- 
brary of Political and Economic Science of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and other collections in London. The Library of Political and 
Economic Science has about five hundred thousand volumes and two 
hundred fifty thousand pamphlets, including besides economics and po- 
litical science the related fields in history, sociology, anthropology, geog- 
raphy, psychology, and law. The bibliography will be published in four 
volumes during the current year. 
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Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma —O. D. 
Duncan, recently acting head of the department of sociology at Louisiana 
. State University, has been appointed associate professor of rural sociology 
and will have charge of teaching and research in that field. 


Bethel College (Newton, Kansas).—Otfto D. Unruh has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the department.of socialogy. 


Cornell University (Department of Rural Social Organization, New 
York State College of Agriculture)—Mr. H. C. Hoffsommer, who has 
been an assistant in the department of rural social organization, New 

Tork State College of Agriculture for the last year and who received his 
Doctor’s degree in June, has been appointed assistant professor of so- 
ciology at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Mr. R. I. Schumacher, re- 
cently an assistant in sociology at the North Carolina State College, has 
been appointed an assistant in the department of rural social organiza- 
tion. Mr. H. W. Beers and Mr. H. F. Dorn, graduates of the New York: 
State College of Agriculture, have peen appointed assistants in the de- 
partment of rural social organization for the coming year. 


University of Kentucey—Mr. I. V. Shannon has been appointed to 
an assistant professorship in the department of sociology. 


University of Minnesota.—PFrofessor A. M. Carr-Saunders, of Eng- 
land, author of The Population Probier, is to be a member of the depart- 
ment of sociology faculty during the Spring Quarter, 1930. Mrs. Anne 
L. Fenlason is to be in charge of the work in the training course for social 
and civic work during the academic vear 1929~30. Practice fieldwork of 
students will be supervised by Mrs. Marion Day Iverson, who comes to 
the department from the Minneapolis Family Welfare Society. Dr. Sam-, 
uel Haig Jameson, for the last year at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed lecturer in sociology. Professor Edwin H. 
Sutherland is to be on leave during the present academic year. He will be 
in New York doing research work in criminology with the Bureau of So- 
cial Hygiene. Professor F. Stuart Chapin, who resigned in the spring as 
head of the department to become editor of Social Science Abstracts, will 
retain a connection with the department. He has been appointed. special 
lecturer in sociology. During the year 1929-30 Professor Malcolm M. 
Willey is acting chairman of the department. Professor Carle Zimmerman 
was a member of the Summer School faculty at the University of Virginia. 


University of Nebraska.—Dr. Hutton Webster, for twenty-two years 
professor of social anthropology, is taking a leave of absence for two 
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years. His place will be taken by Dr. Duncan Strong, of the Field Mu- 
seum, who comes with the rank of professor. Dr. Willard W. Waller, for 
the last three years instructor in the University of Pennsylvania, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant professor of sociology. The McGraw-Hill 
Bock Company announces the publication of Social Institutions, by Pro- 
fessor J. O. Hertzier, chairman of the department of sociology. Professor 
Frank J. Bruno, chairman of the department of social work àt Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, conducted an institute for social workers at 
the University of Nebraska in June under the.auspices of the department 
of sociology. | 


University of Oregon.—Dr. John Richard Mez, for the last five years 
a member of the department of economics of the University of Arizona, 
has been appointed associate professor of economics and political science 
at the University of Oregon. l 


Purdue University.—Intensive training in subjects of practical value 
to persons interested in the wise and effective leadership of Indiana's 
rural and village communities was offered during the two weeks’ Rural 
Leadership Summer School. Regular classwork was conducted daily in 
nature study, rural leadership, rural economics, community center activi- 
ties, rural sociology, rural church administration, and religious education. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Ralph S. Adams, superintendent of the de- 
partment of country life of the Reformed church; J. H. Kolb, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Rev. C. A. Shake, of Seymour; C. C. Haun, of 
Vanderbilt University; and M. L. Fisher, O. F. Hill, Professor E. C. 
Young, G. M. Frier, and M. L. Clevett, all of the Purdue staff. Professor 
O. F. Hall, of the department of education, was in charge of the confer- 
ence. 


Skidmore College.—Frederick Hurd, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed instructor in the department of 
sociology. : 


University of Southern Celifornia-—Dr. George B. Mangold has 
completed a survey of the public and private welfare institutions of San 
Diego. The survey has been published by the city of San Diego. As- 
sistant Professor Frances S. Lucas was married June 25 to Dr. Meyer F. 
Nimkoff, of Bucknell University. Tke Mexican Immigrant: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography is the title of a booklet published in June for Professor 
Emory S. Bogardus by the Council on International Relations. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in Sociology was conferred upon Professor 
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Martin H. Neumeyer in June at the University of Chicago. Dr. Bessie 
A. McClenahan’s study, T ke Changing Nature of an Urban Residential 
Área, is appearing in published form under the imprint of the University 
of Southern Caliiornia. Professor John Eric Nordskog has been added 
to the sociological staff for the ensuing year. The degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Sociology. was conferred by the university in June upon 
Melvin J. Vincent, Samuel H. Jameson, and Boris V. Morkovin. 


Southern Metkodist University—Walter T. Watson, formerly a 
member of the staff of the department of sociology at the University of 
Illinois, has accepted an assistant professorship in sociology. 


University of Texas.—Aiter September 15, 1929, scciology will have 
a department of its own. Professor W. E. Gettys will be head of the new 
department. 


Texas Christian University —Dr. William C. Smith, who for the 
past three years has been studying the second generation of oriental an- 
cestry in the Territory of Hawan, has been appointed professor and 
head of the department oi sociology. 


University of Virginia.—Mr. Delbert M. Mann has been appointed 
research assistant in the Bureau for Research in Public Welfare Problems 
of the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences for a two-year period. 


University of Washington.—Professor T. D. Eliot has been appointed 
to the faculty of the department of sociology during the absence of Pro- 
fessor Howard Woolston, who is on a trip around the world during his 
sabbatical leave. 


Western Reserve Universtity.—Protessor C. E. Gehlke, of Western 
Reserve University, is spending the year 1929-30 in investigations of 
criminological and penological facts in Europe. He is going as a repre- 
sentative of the Committee of the Columbia University Law School, 
which is surveying the field of criminology with the view of determining 
whether or not an institute of criminology is desirable in the United 
States. ` 


University of Wisconsin.—Hitherto at the University of Wisconsin 
sociology has been joined with economics in one department. Now, how- 
ever, the department of sociology ar.d anthropology has been created and 
all the work in sociology at the university will be co-ordinated. The 
teaching and research in rural sociology has been in the department of 
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economics in the College of Agriculture. Other phases of sociology have 
been in the College of Letters and Science in the University Extension 
Division. The new department will unify teaching and research work in 
sociology throughout the university. At present there are nine persons of 
professorial rank in sociology as well as some instructors and a consider- 
able number of assistants. It is intended to add in the course of the next 
two or three years a full professor of social statistics, an additional pro- 
fessor in theory, a second man in anthropology, and two new people in 
rural sociology. The research program will be expanded by placing on 
the staff two or more research assistants. The amount of money to be 
devoted to research in sociology has been increased this year and will be 
added to as rapidly as possible. | 


CORRECTION 


Professor B. L. Hummel, formerly of Missouri, has been employed 
as professor of rural sociology by the Virginia College of Agriculture to 
do research and extension in Rural Community Organization. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Psychology Interpreted. By JESSE WILLIAM SPROWLS. Bal- 
timore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1927. Pp. xii+268. $4.00. 

Introduction to Social Psychology. By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
and NARENDRA NATH SEN-GUPTA. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+304. $3.00. 

An Outline of Social Psychology. By J. R. Kantor, Chicago: Fol- 
lett Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. xiv+420. 


Social Psychology: Tke Psyckology of Political Domination. By 
Cart Murcuison. Worcester: Clark University Press, 1929. © 
Pp. x4-210. $3.50. 

The activity of social psychologists is familiar to those who read the 
technical journals whose pages make available the scores of reports every 
year. The need for a synthesis of this material is obvious, and textbooks 
are always welcome, on the assumption that they will organize for stu- 
dents and other readers the advances that have been made. Unfortu- 
nately, the writer of a book often proceeds in ignorance of what has been 
done, in which case there is little more than an organization of his own 
opinions. The present phenomenon of the rapid multiplication oi texts in 
this field is, however, gratifying as symptomatic of the interest in the 
subject. 

Professor Sprowls has done a very distinctive piece of work in Social. 
Psychology Interpreted. Nowhere can a better grasp be secured of the. 
important work on social psycholcgy which has hitherto been published. 
It is a concise, careful, and conscientious summary of the present points 
of view, sympathetic toward those with whom the author agrees as well as 
those with whom he is forced to take issue. Beginning with the German 
antecedents the story is brought down to date with a concise recapitula- 
tion at the end of each chapter of the essential points, with critical and 
warning statements to the young student which ought to lead him to think 
.for himself. 

In two chapters, “Social Movement” and “The Psychology of Inter- 
action," Professor Sprowls has inserted some very interesting and rele- 
vant material of his own, analyzing and interpreting it with economy and 
skill. The bibliography is very good, indeed, though one notices regret- 
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table omissions. No notice is taken of Mead's important contributions. 
On the whole the book seems an excellent performance of a task which is 
distinctly different from any previous work in the field. Whether it would 
be the best book to put into the hands of a beginning student is prob- 
lematical. It would certainly be of great value to anyone who, having read 
widely in the field, wished to have it organized for him. It is a pity the 
book could not have been sold for less money. The reviewer knows of one 
contemplated adoption which was abandoned on account of the price, 
which was thought to be excessive. 

The book by Mukerjee and Sen-Gupta seems to have been renamed 
at the last minute. Professor Yerkes wrote his introduction referring to it 
urder the title of Mind in Society, now relegated to an inconspicuous 
subtitle. Tt really would have been more happily named if they had held 
to their original purpose. It is a definitely synthetic statement in which 
the authors choose from the various points of view in the field and make 
their own combinations. For instance, they like the stimulus and response 
formula of behaviorism but do not care to go all the way with the be- 
haviorists. Again, they are not willing to follow the psychoanalysts but 
do assume a relation between mental states and behavior which is “similar 

to the psychoanalytic theory." And so on. 

l The reviewer took up the book eagerly, expecting to find much ma- 
terial from the Orient, but references to the life in India are wholly casual 
and incidental. The book is written from the standpoint of the current 
Hterature in English, and represents the thorough westernizing of the 
scholarship of India. There can be no quarrel with this fact, but one won- 
ders whether the Orient doesn't have some distinctive contribution to 
make to our knowledge of mind in society, since Indian scholars have 
reflected on the nature of life for many centuries. The style of the book is 
admirable, and for those who. care to introduce the students to the out- 
standing problems without any particular emphasis on any of many com- 
peting points of view it should make an acceptable text. 

In the Outline of Social Psychology Professor Kantor has chosen to 
emphasize his disagreement and difference with all the current systems. 
This disagreement is more apparent than real, however. It consists chiefly 
in a confusing alteration of terminology. There are two ways in which 
such an alteration is employed. The first consists in taking a current no- 
tion which has acquired a definite meaning and discussing it under the 
caption of a neologism; for example, the cultural background of social life 
is treated under the term “anthropic.” Another device is the cpposite of 
the first. A familiar word is adopted but an entirely different meaning is 
assigned to it. 'Thus the word institution, which for a long time has been 
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used with a very specific denotation, is now altered to an extent which 
makes it unrecognizable. The author uses it as equivalent to object or 
social object. “Any thing, condition, person or situation endowed with 
stimulational qualities which serve as common stimuli is an institution." 
The resulting loss in such a procedure is greater than at first appears. Not 
only is the reader constantly confused by trying to rid himself of the ac- 
cepted meaning and adjust to an entirely new connotation, but even more 
serious than this is the resulting loss of valuable distinctions. There is a 
large literature on institutions, and we know something of how they arise 
and of their rigidity and lag when the conditions change which brought 
them into being. Mcreover, many of our interests and activities are not 
institutionalized as yet. It follows that if the word institution be applied 
to everything from the Fourth of July to a package of chewing gum this 
distinction is lost, and we shall need to manufacture a new term to desig- 
nate what was formerly called an institution. This is clearly a waste of 
effort, and the co-operative enterprise which we call science would almost 
cease to exist if the practice became general. The writer who hopes to 
influence his colleagues and make his contribution to the cause of science 
must learn to take account of their vocabulary and to co-operate with 
them in a helpful spirit. Science is neither the opinion of professors nor 
is it a game of solitaire with privately invented rules. It is interesting to. 
notice that the author's love for unfamiliar words somet:mes leads him 
into harmless but humiliating errors, as when he revives the word in- 
stauration with a meaning which has long been obsolete. 

The system presented is assumed to be unique and original, but in the 
opinion of the reviewer it is largely due to the mere change of verbal 
labels. The author doss not call himself a behaviorist, nor refer to be- 
haviorism, but he expressly repudiates anything psychic or mental in his 
system, and has attempted to state social psychology in terms of reac- 
tions. Consistency is, however, a difficult virtue, and repeated references 
are made later on to ideas, thoughts, beliefs, conceptions, and attitudes. 
The way of the behaviorist is hard. 

The author's attitude toward his predecessors is sometimes quite 
severe. He speaks of “the whole scandalous history of the quarrel’’ be- 
tween environmentalists and the advocates of heredity. In reference to 
Cooley's valuable insight into the relation between the individual and so- 
ciety, the author, without mentioning Cooley's name, inserts a footnote . 
referring to it as one of the "various well-sounding generalizing meta- 
phors.” The style adopted is somewhat prophetic. There is a certain 
homiletic flavor about the pronouncements: "Observe, too, that the study 
of institutional mechanisms proceeds historically." In disagreeing with 
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the universally accepted position regarding the application of science 
Professor Kantor writes, “Let it be announced forthwith.” The effective- 
ness of this form of contribution ta American scholarship will, of course, 
appear in the sequel. It remains to be seen how much influence such a 
method will achieve. 

Professor Murchison’s book is a brief and vigorous essay devoted to 
the general theme that political domination is a universal fact. Some 
groups are stronger than other groups, and some individuals are stronger, 
more intelligent, and more influential than other individuals. Professor 
Murchison is certain that the stronger always rule the weaker. If they 
dor?t do it sooner, they will do it later. Properly defined this seems irre- 
fragible, for the stronger are those who rule, and therefore those who rule 
are stronger. In discussing radicalism he remarks that after revolution 
there is a sudden displacement of economic groups but the fact of the 
stronger group and the weaker group is in nowise changed. In talking 
about behavior-patterns he remarks that there is an infinite variety of 
these, varying in individuals, and there are repeated references to indi- 
viduals and groups. Chapter xix, however, is devoted to showing that the 
individual is hypothetical, and chapter xx attemots to prove that the 
group is an illusion. The most interesting section is Part II on “The 
Fugitive Nature of Social Behavior-Patterns." He shows that there is 
little essential difference between slavery, peonage, and employment. The 
difference may be slight, but, like an inch on the end of a man's nose, it 
seems to be important what there is of it. There is a similar discussion of 
infanticide and abortion, in which they are shown to have the same social 
content as delayed marriage. He insists that delayed marriage and in- 
fanticide are based very largely upon the same motives. One wonders 
that he did not include clerical celibacy and other “behavior-patterns”’ 
which result in a decrease of population. The question of motives is im- 
portant and difficult, but one clear generalization seems to emerge, name- 
ly, that even in the same custom there may be seen in various historical 
stages a transmutation of motives. The book is innocent of footnote or 
index, does not take long to read, probably did not take long to write, and 
would undoubtedly have been improved by more industry and circum- 
spection. | 

The interest in social psycho-ogy is very widespread. Men who con- 
tribute to our understanding of it do not always use the term, and men 
wao do employ the words social psychology differ sometimes very greatly 
in their conception of the field. It would seem to be overpresumptuous 
for anyone to decide on what social psycbology is. Clearly the term 
means what men mean by it. The earliest writers were interested in the 
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psychological aspect of peoples. Men were, and are still interested in the 
collective aspects of group life. If noses were counted perhaps it would be 
found that most men who write about it now are interested in the social 
aspect of personalitv. Time will reveal which conception is the most fruit- 
ful or whether a place may be found for all of them. In the meantime 
men are studying institutions, labor unions, religious sects, boys' gangs, 
strikes, mobs, and crowds. Others are busily engaged in studying infants, 
little children, adolescence, normal and delinquent, and collecting facts 
about the behavior, the responses, the reactions, as well as the experi- 
ences, the thoughts, emotions, and desires of men. The workers are many, 
and their interests are highly diverse. Perhaps the greatest need now 
is that whoever writes shall take account of what his colleagues are doing 
so that his contribution may not only advance somewhat our knowledge 
of this subject but be in turn a stimulus to further investigation and in- 
sight. Alfred Adler, just after delivering a lecture on individual psy- 
chology, was introduced to a professor whose field was social psychology. 
Dr. Adier remarked, “Well, you see that what I am doing is the same 
thing.” Science has been called funded knowledge. It is always unfor- . 
tunate if a writer develops a paranoid seclusion. 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Child in America: Behavior Problems and Programs. By 
"WiLLiAM I. Tuomas and DogorHy SwarNE THomas. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xiv-+-583. £5.00. 

This is. the first systematic attempt to evaluate from the angle of 
sociology and social psychology. the work of the last two decades in the `. 
field of child behavior. .The present interest in behavior problems of chil- 
dren has arisen because "activities have evolved more rapidly than social 
structures, personalities more rapidly than social norms." Various pro- 
grams have sprung up to meet the personal-crises which naturally develop 
from such a dislocation in social organization. 

Chapter. i, “Varieties of Maladjustment," samples the divergent be- 
havior with which parents, schools, courts, and clinics, and other com- 
munity agencies deal. Maladjustment involves “causative factors lying 
in two general fields—the organic peculiarities of the individual (physical, 
mental, emotional endowments, and deficiencies) and the learning proc- 
ess, the acquisition of habits and attitudes." This secorid matter concerns 
the control of behavior in line with social-culture demands. 

Chapter ii opens the discussion of practical programs with-a review 
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of the techniques for treating delinquency. These range all the way from 
"farms" and “junior republics,” foster homes, detention homes, and 
even antiquated correctional institutions, on the one hand, to no institu- 
tionalization and little or no probation or social work, on the other, as in 
the case of Cincinnati. It seems at present impossible to compare and 
evaluate these various methods. The juvenile court movement has still 
but a restricted function in our country and there is really no rhyme or 
reason to the means employed in treating the youthful delinquent. 

Out of the experience with clinics in connection with juvenile courts 
have been developed organized clinics to serve entire communities. 
These programs are the subject of chapter iii. Here again the results are 
not clear-cut, because the cases tend to be highiy selected in favor of neu- 
rotic types. Moreover, the alleged success or failure is difficult to judge 
beczuse there are no control groups with which to compare the findings 
of the psychiatric service. . 

Chapter iv reviews the attempts of the community at large to deal 
with maladjusted children and especially to do preventive work through 
various protective associations, the Y.M.C.A., Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Columbian Squires, Big Sister and Big Brother organizations, and a wide 
range of other clubs—recreational, educational, ard vocational in pur- 
pose. In some cities even the police force has been suificiently socialized 
to function in the prevention of maladjustment. But unfortunately, as 
the authors remark, a good many of these well-intentioned organizations 
reach the child after his antisocial habits have become pretty well fixed. 
Of all community institutions, the school has become more and more 
sigrificant as the center of the child's life after his first few years. Vari- 
ous phases of this work are described in the next three chapters. Chapter 
vii, "The Psychometric Approach," opens up the final division of the 
volume dealing with research rather than practical programs. This chap- 
ter contains a very critical analysis from the sociological angle of much 
contemporary interpretation of intelligence test results. Chapter ix dis- 
“cusses a selected number of the recent quantitative measurements of non- 
intellectual functions. The authors could hardly be expected to cover the 
whole range of recent studies on emotions, temperament, etc. Their prin- 
cipal criticism of nearly all these studies is their lack of objective check- 
up by control groups and, more seriously, their failure to compare scores 
in the tests with actual behavior. 

The contribution of modern psychiatry to behavior problems is ex-. 
amined in the next chapter. The older notions of distinct “types” of 
insanity and of the inheritance of psychopathic and criminal traits have 
gradually been abandoned. Neither can support be given to the late burst 
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of enthusiasm for Cotton’s theory of foci of infection es the basis for all 
sorts of behavior disorders. And the authors are likewise severe in their 
criticisms of the psychoanalysts. Although psychiatry has made some 
contributions to the understanding oi behavior problems, much of this 
work has not been rigidly scientific. Psychiatrists have confined them- 
selves to special cases and their explanations suffer from the errors of all 
particularistic theories. The growing recognition of ths sociological fac- 
tors in production of mental diseases has been one of the most promising 
developments in psychiatry, as witnessed in the mental hygiene move- 
ment. l 

Chapter xi, “The Physiological-Morphological Approach,” summa- 
rizes a number of studies of personality from the angle of body build and 
body chemistry. The researches of Rich, Kretschmer, Draper, and others 
are analyzed. The glandular and physical-type theories of personality 
throw into focus the need to recognize the influence of physiological and 
anatomical features in interpreting behavior, but like the psychiatric, per- 
sonality-test and intelligence-test approaches, these tend to be narrow, 
single-track explanations. The excellent contributions of Scammon on 
body growth are reviewed as at once an example of caution in method- 
ology and limitation in the interpretation of all such data. 

Under the heading, “The Sociological Approach," the authors ex- 
amine the situational standpoint in the study of behavior. The work of 
Pavlov and his students and of Watson and other behaviorists clearly 
recognizes the influence of social conditioning upon conduct. Some of the 
investigations of the child-welfare institutes and of certain psychia- 
trists and educational psychologists fit into this general viewpoint. More- 
over, the ecological approach made prominent by the work of Burgess, 
Park, Thrasher, Shaw, and the Lynds is of considerable significance in 
its emphasis upon ‘‘the spatial and collective incidence of certain be- 
havior patterns." 

The final chapter, “The Methodology of Behavior Study," summa- 
rizes the evaluations of the various personality studies which have been 
presented. The authors state in very pointed language the difficulties in- 
volved in attempts to study behavior in terms of internal mechanisms 
without reference to environmental stimuli and the responses to these 
stimuli. There is an excellent appreciation of the importance of tbe sta- 
tistical method, and of the need to match antisocial, maladjusted groups 
with groups of “normals.” Finally, there is a well-balanced statement of 
the place which the case-method or genetic-historical approach to be- 
havior may play in these investigations. Although difficult to deal with 
statistically, these studies reveal the types of situations which give rise 
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to behavior trends. So, too, the ecological studies, as well as those dealing 
with collective influences such as press, propaganda, fashion, etc., must 
be included if a picture of personality is to be had. 

The volume closes with a short but sound Appendix on the statistical 
methods applicable to research in child study. The reviewer only hopes 
that workers with intelligence tests, educational scales, and personality 
measurements will not only read but take to heart the cautions there laid 
down. A recognition of the limitations, as well as the use, of statistics will 
save psychological and sociological studies from an inevitable morass of 
nonsense and disrepute. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCOXSIN 


Recent Economic Changes in the United States: The Report of the 
President’s Conference Committee, Herbert Hoover, Chair- 
man, Including the Reports of a Special Staff of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. Vols I and II. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1929. Pp. xxxvi+-424; 525. . 
$7.50. : 

These two volumes have received an ovation. For instance, the Sur- 
vey Graphic devoted a whole issue to the contents, and a stream of ar- 
ticles and comments have appeared in the New York Times, to mention 
only two instances. The report thoroughly justifies the attention it has 
received. 

It is a descriptive review and analysis of the major economic changes 
during the six year period 1922—27, in the United States, made by sixteen 
investigators either members of or affiliated with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, with an introduction by Edwin F. Gay and a con- 
cluding review by Wesley C. Mitchell. Fifty-seven other research men 
collaborated in the survey; fifty-three others rendered assistance in re- 
search; and twenty-one field-workers assisted. It is not stated what the 
report cost, but it must have been a large sum. The two volumes cover 
changes in consumption, standard of living, industry, construction, trans- 
portation, marketing, labor, management, agriculture, prices, money and 
credit, foreign trade and investment, and income, in one thousand pages. 

In the decade since the war the economic development in the United 
States has been the wonder of the world, as testified by delegations of Eu- 
ropeans who have been sent over to try to discover the secret and learn 
thelesson. Real wages have risen, prices have been stable, production per 
capita has increased remarkably, the standard of life has risen, there are 
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many new articles of consumption, credit has been plentiful, much money 

has been invested abroad, the extent of the mechanizaticn of industry has 
been extraordinary, strikes have been few, the two business depressions 
have been slight, and there has been a marked increase in the consump- ` 
tion of articles, other than.necessities, and in the utilization of high-grade 
services. | 

The usual explanation in terms of natural resources, the absence of . 
trade barriers between the states, a large home market, and a small popu- 
lation are general basic explanations as compared with Europe, but they 
do not explain the ten years after war as compared, for instance, with the 
decade preceding the war, for all the foregoing factors were present before 
the war. The authors see the period not as a phenomenon but.as a con- 
tinuation and accentuation of a process in which a great multitude of fac- 
tors played, such as the stabilization of prices, the supply of credit, the 
growth of better management, the greater use of machinery, etc., though 
very little was said about prohibition or the restriction of immigration as 
factors. Professor Mitchell sees back of all these various Zactors set forth 
by the different investigators the one great cause as the greater utilization 
of science and intelligence to our economic life. There is a certain amount 
of new research results in the reports. Particularly important is Professor 
Mitchell's new technique in measuring business cycles, which not only 
brings more weighty evidence of the cyclical nature of business, but de- 
scribes more fully than hitherto the phases of the cycles. This description 
is of such a nature as to make the widest comparisons possible. 

It seems most uníair to try to summarize in a sentence or so such a 
variety of carefully worked out analyses and such carefully qualified con- 
clusions. 

The reports seem to the reviewer to be extraordinarily well done. 
The best reports are those in which there are good statistical data. In cer- 
tain of the chapters in which there is a great deal of qualitative descrip- 
tion some bias is to be found. (It apparently was a little dirficult to avoid 
the optimistic bias, in such a period, by men who live in a boosting age.) 

By. way oí a critical appraisal of the study as a whole, it fal!s far 
short if measured against the standards of exact science. The first obvious 
danger is the necessary selection, inevitable in the description of so large 
a collection of phenomena. Nor are causes singled out for careful proof. 
There are far too many causes and ae and the material investi- 
gated is far too complex. i 

On the other hand, if the survey is TIE against the performance 
of economic history, its achievement is brilliant. I think i: can be said 
that never before has the economic life of a nation been so exactly meas-. 
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‘ured and analyzed. This is the high-water mark, up to the present time. 
One reason why this statement is true is that never before in the history 
of the United States has there been so remarkable an amount of good data 
on which to base economic history, and no European country can compare 
with us in richness of material, so great has been the growth of statistical 
measurement in our business and economic life since the war. While con- 
- gratulating ourselves on the excellence of our economic statistics, we are 
saddened a little in the reflection that our sociological statistics are in 
general so inferior. But some day they will be better and then it will be 
possible to measure the human and social significance of these economic 
changes. 

From the practical point of view these two volumes are of great value. 
They chart for us the passage of our economic civilization. And it can- 
not be denied that many of our social changes have their origin in the 
economic factors. We know much better because of this study the nature 
of the social changes that are occurring so rapidly. And knowing them we 
are in a better position to deal with them. — 

President Hoover is the chairman of the committee that made the re- 
port, at the beginning of his administration. Perhaps this is a good sign. 

WirnLiAM F. OGBURN 
University OF CHICAGO 


The Decroly Class. By AMELIE HAMAIDE. Translated from the 
French by JEAN Lee Hunt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. xxviii+318. $2.00. 

This volume is an admirable account of one of the “new schools” 
aiming to reform education which has attracted considerable attention. 

Dr. Decroly began, like Montessori, with abnormal children and gradu- 

` ally came to include a scheme for the entire field of elmentary education. 

Teaching is an art, and when an innovator starts a new departure he 
is apparently guided by his more or less inarticulate feeling for certain 
values and for practices that will realize these. Later on there is a desire 
to appear reasonable to others and the result is usually a more or less 
completely formulated “system.” The new practice is then defended be- 
cause it is in accord with the “laws of psychology,” whereupon the tra- 
ditional fixity against which revolt has been staged is replaced by a new 
fixity which acquires the essential qualities of the older absolutism. The 
short vogue of Montessori seems to be thus explained. Embodying cer- 
tain very clever and valuable devices, the influence on education has been 
relatively small because the program could not be conceived as a free, 
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vital, and modest experiment. It. claimed to be based on a rigid set of 
fixed principles, and the same can be said of the Decroly method, or any 
other comparable cne. The difficulty lies in the fact that the fixity con- 
cerns a different system in each case. They cannot all be right; it may 
. be that they are all wrong: 

No one can read the account of Dr. Decroly's work without a feel- 
ing of admiration, not only for his enthusiasm and insight, but also for 
his results. He employed a flexible curriculum. He emphasized the pri- 
mary concern with the ‘here and now.” He introduced coeducation in a 
land where it was frowned upon. He abolished the straight lines of 
immovable seats, which for Belgium was an innovation. He introduced 
parent-teachers’ associations, which to them was strange and new, and 
he reformed discipline in a land where the military pattern had long 
obtained. 

Nevertheless, one has reservations. The program is based on the 
"fundamental needs of the child." It rests upon the theory of instincts. 
Moreover, they are home-made instincts, manufactured, as always, to 
meet a condition. There are mainly four: feeding himself, protecting 
himself from want, defending himself against his enemies, and answering 
his need for work. Now it is possible to get all the curriculum of the 
school under these four, and if they be combined with the three strictly 
separated processes, observation, association, and expression, all the sub- 
jects in the curriculum are readmitted. This is held to prove that the 
classification is sound. | 

The walrus said that it was time to talk of shoes ard ships and seal- 
ing-wax and cabbages and kings. If the reader doubts it, let him try and 
he will find it possible to organize the entire curriculum on the basis of 
the above topics of conversation suggested by the wise ard versatile sea 
mammal. Shoes would involve leather, cloth and rubber, which would 
lead you quickly to the western plains, the stockyards, the cotton fields 
and mills, and the rubber forests, from which you could go to rubber tires 
and the science of pneumatics. As for ships, they lead back to the canoe 
and include submarines, to say nothing of antarctic explorers. Any classi- 
fication is true if one reads into the terms a wide content. 

The fundamental instincts of men are too indefinite to encourage 
dogmatism. Some solid foundation might be found for a curriculum if 
the mores of one's people and the social demands were taken as the point 
of departure. Children like to know what adults are doing, and are inter- 
ested in the apparatus of civilization. It is almost ludicrous to find the 
love of a toy steam-engine explained as the satisfying of a need for trans- 
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portation which the child feels. The division into observation, associa- 
tion, and expression seems rigid, artificial, and unnecessary. 

The above criticisms are not against the work of the Decroly School 
but against the attempt to generalize from the admirable and praisewor- 
thy work of a gifted group, and to hold out a warning that the theoretical 
foundation must be laboriously constructed. 

The new schools are many, ard should be encouraged by every for- 
ward-looking soul, but the cause which they have at heart would be ad- 
vanced much more quickly if they could begin and remain frankly ex- 
perimental, tentative, and too modest to attempt a fixed system. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Magic Island. By W. B. SEABROOK. Illustrated with drawings 
by ALEXANDER Kinc and photographs by the author. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. x4-336. $3.50. 

An Account of the “Witch” Murder Trial, York, Pennsylvania, 
January 7-9, 1929. By A. MONROE AURAND, JR. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania vs. John Blymyer, et al. Harrisburg, 

- Pa.: Aurand Press, 1929. Pp. 31. $.65. 

There appear to be many resemblances between the magic of Haiti 
and the magic of York County, Pennsylvania, but one striking difference 
is that the former is religion too while the latter is merely witchcraft. Mr. 
Seabrook has realized this and reports voodoo as religious behavior; in- 
deed, he compares it to some other clandestine cults, like that, no doubt 
uncanny to the Romans, once practiced in the secrecy of the catacombs. 
But John Blymyer experienced no ecstasy; powwow helped him to no reli- 
gious experiences; burying Nelson Rehmyer and his lock of hair merely 
removed the pain from his head. On its way to superstition, magic ap- 
parently leaves the realm of the sacred. 

Mr. Aurand has written and himself printed a little pamphlet describ- 
ing the “hex” trial and the events which led up to it. The account gives 
little more than would a collection of newspaper clippings. The writer 
says that York was “the victim of circumstances" and that the trial could 
have happened anywhere. So it could, but the interesting suggestion of 
the facts is that it was more likely to take place in York County, because 
witchcraft is still a culture pattern there, at least among the submerged 
tenth. Mr. Aurand mentions powwow practitioners and practices, but 
really contributes nothing to the ethnology of the problem. 
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Mr. Seabrook's bock isn't a background study either. Perhaps it is 
too interesting to be one; at least it is too exciting. Reviewers in the 
newspapers and magazines have praised it as a fascinating and well-writ- 
ten book. It assuredly is that. It is a series of excellent stories, about one 
of the most interesting corners of the American world, told by a keen and 
sensitive person who knows how to write. He has written as an artist, not 
as an ethnologist. He sees his experiences and his information as cluster- 
ing around episodes, around dramatic situations, and so he produces a 
collection of Haitian tales. What good stories they are! The vicarious 
sacrifice of the goat for the girl, when goat becomes girl and girl becomes 
goat; the voices oi the dead speaking over an altar of skulls; the dead 
men who, resurrected, work in the fields as slaves; the marine crowned 
king of a black island; and many others. The material for these stories 
is derived partly from what Mr. Seabrook was told anc partly from what 
he himself saw, as he moved among peasants as well as city-dwellers. 

The objection that will be made to this book amounts to saying that 
it ought to be another sort of book. Mr. Seabrook reports details of rit- 
ual, takes down the text of songs, in true ethnological fashion. The ethno- 
logical reader wants to feel that everything Mr. Seabrcok says is equally 
trustworthy and exhaustive, and this he can't feel for two pages at a 
time. Mr. Seabrook asserts his endeavor to be accurate and truthful, but 
after all he is not making an objective transcript. And Mr. Seabrook 
leaves out the descriptions of the run of ordinary daily life among the 
peasants that would show the real significance of voodoo—but would en- 
cumber the drama. He is not a scientist by temperament. He is not in- 
terested in explaining things, but rather in not explaining them. “We live. 
surrounded by mysteries.and imagine that by inventing names we explain 
them," he says. But naming things is one way we get control over them. 
Mr. Seabrook finds life more exciting if we do not get control over them. 

Only a part of The Magic Island has to do with magic, or with voo- 
doo. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those dealing with race 
relations in Haiti today, and here as plainly as anywhere appears the 
author's enjoyment in the bewildering, the inexplicable. The sergeants’ 
wives despise the blacks; the generals! wives dance with them; the Hai- 
tians invite whites to their clubs, but the whites draw the color line in 
theirs. All this Mr. Seabrook finds diverting but “essentially tangled, 
illogical and insane." To many readers it will sound comparable with ra- 
cial adjustments that have developed in other times and places, but Mr. 
Seabrook prefers it bewildering. 

A writer as intelligent and as skilful as Mr. Seabrook, but interested 
in explaining rather than entertaining, would. write a bcok more useful to 
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the social scientist. Yet this book has its uses too. After all, an ethno- 
logical inventory does not best convey the spirit of a people to an outsider. 
Set aside for a moment the fact that Te Magic Island is an exceptionally 
entertaining book. Admit the probability that some of the blood and 
blackness and much of the persistent rhythm of the tomtoms is merely 
gocd stage direction. It is, in the vernacular, just hooey. It is, neverthe- 
less, a safe guess that the book more vividly conveys to the reader the 
character of Haiti than does, for example, Mrs. Stevensong’s painstaking 
account convey the character of Zufii life. 
| ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Marriage and the State. By Mary E. RICHMOND and FRED S. 
Hartt. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. Pp. 395. 
$2.50. | 

Marriage Laws and Decisions in the United States. A manual by ` 

GEOFFREY May. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. 
Pp. 477. $3.50. | | 
Comparatively few people, even though aware that marriage is a 
civil affair in the United States, know anything of how the civil authority 
does its job. Occasionally, when a movement for some reform in marriage 
law occurs, there is a sudden outourst of popular prejudice or of organ- 
ized commercial interest revealing certain ideas and practices which, | 
under ordinary circumstances, lie below the threshold of public conscious- 
ness. Ever since Howard's monumental study of matrimonia] institutions 
in the United States, there has been an uncomfortable feeling that much 
more spade work should be done on the administration of marriage law. 

The Russell Sage Foundation at last offers us some beginnings of this 

type of research. The main theme of Miss Richmond and Mr. Hall's 

book is the present marriage-license system in the United States, not its 
theory but its actual working out in daily practice. The method of inves- 
tigation required a digest of American marriage laws and decisions. This, 

incidentally, is the material covered by Mr. May; its scope includes a 

much wider field than what Richmond and Hall have exploited. After the 

general work of compilation was completed, seven states were selected for 
relatively thorough field inquiry (Massachusetts, lllinois, New Vork, 

Alabama, Wisconsin, California, and Oklahoma). 'The reasons for selec- 

tion of these particular states ranged from geographical position or legis- 

lative experiment to forward-looking legislation and weight of judicial 
precedent, Correspondence and a vast run of newspaper clippings as well 
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as visitation of ninety-six cities and towns in thirty different states assured 
the investigators that tneir materials represented an adequate sample of 
American licensing practice. 'Their investigation covered the present 
license system, the licensing cierk, the exploitation of the marriage-mar- 
ket towns, youthful and child marriage, parental consent, hasty mar- 
riages, clandestine marriages, justices of the peace, marrying parsons, and 
state supervision. In the course of this investigation, evidences of gross 
maladministration appeared on every hand. One modern Bluebeard, for 
example, was disccvered to have been married seven times in five differ- 
ent states without troubling to get a divorce. In another state one man 
had married twenty-one wives and murdered at least nine of them inside 
of three years. In three states cases were discovered in which women 
dressed as men obtained licenses to marry other women. Ages and places 
of residence are constantly faked. Marriages are performed between peo- 
ple who have known each other not more than three hours. Justices and 
judges resort to high-powered advertising to attract trade. Ministers split 
fees with automobile drivers and license clerks, clerzymen have been 
found marrying drunken brides and grooms. In spite of all these atrocious 
facts the authors are very cautious in making dogmatic recommendations. 
They do, however, recommend abolishing common-law marriage; a re- 
quirement of five days’ notice between application for and issuance of the 
licenses; less publicity and more verification; a greater uniformity of pro- 
cedure as between states brought about by educative agitation; raising 
the minimum age cf marriage to sixteen; abolition of the fee system of 
payment to license clerks; protecting license issuers by civil service rules; 
special instruction in seminaries on the clergyman’s responsibility as a 
celebrant of marriage; and, finally, provision bv the state for a reasonable 
number of civil officiants especially commissioned to sclemnize marriage 
and provided with edequate salary. This work represents the best mono- 
graph on the official aspect of American matrimonial law. 

Mr. May’s problem is much simpler. It is a careful, accurate digest 
of both state and federal marriage laws, including all legislation in force 
at the end of the 1927 legislative sessions and decisional law from all 
printed cases up to January, 1927. The author makes no attempt to judge 
of the quality of either legislation or decisions nor does he go into the 
broader field of domestic relations. He limits himself strictly to the re- 
quirements for formation of the marriage contract and to its abrogation 
when not properly entered into. His method of procedure is to cover six 
points: the marriage license, solemnization, the marriage record, other 
requisites, state supervision, and interstate relations. Each of these points 
is broken up into subheads under which will be found not only a digest of 
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the legislation but also references to decisions which are listed by cases at 
the end of each state section. Mr. May's volume is an indispensable ac- 
companiment to Marriage and the State. The student of domestic rela- 
tions is enormously indebted to these three authors and to the Sage Foun- 
dation for work which is not only sound in scholarship but clearly written 
and attractively issued. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Politics and Criminal Prosecution. By Raymond MorEv. New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1929. Pp. xii4-241. $2.50. 

At last the discussion of our judicial processes as related to the trial 
of criminals is getting down to facts. The “crime surveys” have left the 
argumentative, a priori method of discussion behind. For years the jury 
has been discussed pro and con without results. Today in certain states 
we know how few of those charged with felonies ever get before a jury. 
We have long suspected that the public prosecutcr had gained unusual 
power in the United States. Now, thanks to such studies as Criminal Jus- 
tice in Cleveland, The Missouri Crime Survey, The Illinois Crime Survey, |. 
and the Reports of the Crime Commission of New York State, we are able 
to see just what power he possesses In criminal cases. 

Dr. Moley has had a part in all these studies. In this book he 
brings together what he learned in such studies as to how the machinery 
of criminal prosecution actually works. While the central figure of this 
book is the public prosecutor, his allies, the sheriff, the coroner, the grand 
jury, and the petit jury, come in for attention. 

The office of sheriff is shown in our cities at least to be a fat political 
job used to reward faithful henchmen. The qualifications for the office 
seem to be grandly democratic, ranging from those of draymen, butcher, 
and liveryman up to farmer. For the services of this unusually qualified 
official the pay ranges from $2,000 up to $90,000 a year, depending some- 
what on the size of the city. One governor has described the average 
sheriff as an “abject failure." 

The coroner is another medieval survival whose social worth, if pos- 
sible, is less than that of the sheriff. Prosecutors complain that the cor- 
oner is often a detriment rather than an aid in the preparation of a mur- 
der case. This office also is a political plum. 

The grand jury is shown to have lost its pristine function and to have 
Eecome merely a rubber stamp for the prosecutor. It slows up justice and 
is no longer needed except where widespread corruption exists. In fact, 
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today in half of the states, with certain qualifications, indictable offenses 
.may be prosecuted on information instead of on indictment by a grand 
jury. 

Even the trial jury, long extolled as the palladium of human liberty, 
is not used, for as many as 96 per cent of the cases presented for prosecu- 
tion are handled by the prosecutor. The cases are d:sposed of by the 
prosecutor with a nolle prosequi, a dismissal or allowing a plea of guilty 
to a lesser offense. Everywhere the matter has been studied the im- 
portance of the jury in criminal trials has been decreasing as shown by the 
proportion of cases in which it is used. Compromise between the prose- 
cuting and the defense attorneys is on the increase. 

"The result of ail these changes in our historical prosecuting machin- 
ery is an enormous growth of the power of the prosecuting attorney. 
While the judge's power has been steadily limited by la'w, in practice the 
prosecutor's has steadily grown. He determines in most of the United 
States when a case shall be tried, when it shall be nolled or dismissed, 
how it shall be compromised. 

Most sinister in connection with this gr owth of power is the political 
connection of the prosecutor. He is an elected official. That means that 
he is politically controlled. Moreover, the office of prosecuting attorney 
is a stepping-stone to higher political office. Therefore his actions tend to 
be dictated by political expediency. He prosecutes those cases which lend 
themselves to sensational publicity and disposes of the cthers if possible 
in some of the ways mentioned in the foregoing. The practice here is in 
glaring contrast to the methods of prosecuting crime in England and 
Canada. There the prosecutor is above political “pull.” The result is 
that in the United States it is a rare occurrence when the public has con- 
fidence in the public prosecutor or in public prosecution, especially in the 
large cities. Hence, the rise of crime commissions which watch the prose- 
cutor’s actions. 

Dr. Moley avowedly does not address himself to the question of 
what is to be done about the situation. He presents the facts discovered 
in these studies. He makes clear that the present methods in criminal 
prosecution are not in the interests of that justice which it is assumed is 
.the end of criminal procedure. 

One could wish that we knew more about what the connection of the 
prosecutor’s office with corrupt politics does to the gangster and the re- 
peater as compared with what happens to the ordinary offender. No sta- 
tistics on this point are furnished by Dr. Moley. Much might be said 
about the judges also in connection with politics. Dr. Moley purposely 
limits his discussion ta the prosecution. 
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More of such books widely read may stir the complacency of the 
people and the bar to action. The compilation of facts on how the present 
machinery works is the first step to informed reformation of our present 
machinery. 

J. L. GILLIN 


University OF WISCONSIN 


Religion. By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929. Pp. vii+324.. $3.00. 

Professor Ames has probably given us in this book the best single 
volume dealing with religion from a strictly scientific point of view. It 
might very well be called a manual of the science of religion, though of - 
Course it leaves out almost entirely the great mass of social and historical 
facts which concern the various religions of the world. Tt approaches the 
problem of religion mainly from the psychological and sociological side, 
though it has a strong chapter on religion and philosophy, and consist- 
ently makes use of the philosophical method of “radical empiricism,” a 
method which is, on the whole, in harmony with scientific method. The 
book should become not only a handbook for all students of religion, but 
also a handbook for religious persons who wish to bring their religious 
concepts and beliefs into harmory with the best modern science. 

The book has two main problems. The first is the explanation of re- 
ligion as a social process, and the second the nature of God according to 
modern scientific knowledge. In dealing with both of these problems Pro- 
fessor. Ames bases his conclusions squarely upon the method and results 
of the various sciences. Approaching religion from this point of view, he 
takes up successively the springs of religion, religion as a social process, 
the values of religion, and the relation of religion to the other phases of 
culture such as science, morality, and art. The author then takes up the 
question of the origin of the God concept, the relations of God and the 
self, God and reality, God and personality. Then follow chapters on mys- 
ticism, prayer, the future life, good and evil, the churches, and religious 
education. | 

Very rightly Professor Ames emphasizes that religion is “the last 
ereat human interest to feel the scrutiny of scientific methods.” He has 
no difficulty, however, in showing that religion as a phase of culture must 
be subjected to such scrutiny and that religious values are essentially so- 
cial in character. Indeed, he shows that religion is the supreme expression 
of social values. “It is in religion," he tells us, “more than anywhere else 
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that men realize their common life, their brotherhood, their mutual de- 
pendence." Hence all the complexity and variations of the social process 
are to be found in religion. 

Nevertheless religion is not purely a subjective matter within the 
group. It has to do with objective reality, and it conceives its values as 
objective. Professor Ames has often been accused of attempting to build 
up a purely subjective religion, a sort of modern positivism, in the Com- 
tean sense. This book clearly shows that such is not the case. Professor 
Ames tells us that “religion lives in the deep and abiding conviction that 
the universe is friendly at heart.” “God,” he tells us, for the religious, “‘is 
their world, idealized and personified in accordance wizh their deepest, 
most spiritual insight and endeavor." Again, Professor Ames says, “Re- 
ality conceived as friendly, as furnishing support for man’s existence and 
for the realization of ideal ends, is God." Moreover, Professor Ames as- 
serts, “There seems the same ground for asserting that God is personal as 
we have for saying that God is order, intelligence, and love.” 

These quotations given out of their setting do an injustice to Pro- 
fessor Ames’ book, kecause they are supported by what seems to the re- 
viewer the soundest scientific and philosophical reasoning. To do justice 
to the book the student must read it carefully and follow the chain of 
reasoning which leads up to these conclusions. 

Undoubtedly the book will not please either the scientific or the re- 
ligious dogmatist, because science and religion instead of being kept apart 
are brought together. It will not please the scientific dogmatists because 
Professor Ames recognizes that science can and should deal with religious 
values, though it cannot do so, of course, by the metkods of physical 
science. It can do so through psychological and historical methods. 
Here, of course, Professor Ames breaks with the pure behaviorists. Un- 
fortunately, in one passage, he attempts to throw a sop <o the behavior- 
ists by speaking of “the functional or behavioristic psychology,” a state- 
ment which will doubtless make the orthodox behaviorists very wrathful. 

It should perhaps also be said in criticism of the book that it does not 
envisage religion explicitly enough as a phase of culture. The psychologi- 
cal point of view is adhered to somewhat closely, and the cultural stand- 
point is not always insisted upon. Nevertheless, this is a minor fault in 
a book which all sociologists who have not surrendered themselves to some 
fad of scientific method should welcome. 

CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSJURI 
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Making the Fascist State. By HERBERT W, SCHNEIDER. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. xi4-392. 


At last an adequate book or. Fascism has appeared by an American 
scholar. It is of course no longer up to date, as events in the Fascist state 
are moving swiftly, but as a description of the development of Fascism 
down to the year 1928 it leaves little to be desired, and the author is to 
be congratulated upon having produced a book which is at once pro- 
found and dispassionate in its presentation of Fascism. It is to be hoped 
that the book marks the beginning of a more lively interest on the part of 
American social and political students in the Fascist experiment than has 
yet been in evidence. Probably some future age will wonder why the 
attention of nearly all these students was centered upon the Communist 
experiment in Russia during the last half-dozen years rather than upon 
the epoch-making events in Italy. The reviewer thinks that we have here 
another evidence of the superficiality of American social and political 
thinking. 

Dr. Schneider neglects no phase of the Fascist movement in Italy, 
and so far as the reviewer is abie to discover, he makes no misrepresenta- 
tions. That he has carefully studied the situation in Italy at first hand 
and has interviewed the leaders of Fascism is evident on almost every 
page. The true inwardness of the movement and its significance for our 
modern world is clearly set forth. Much more than the history of the 
Fascist movement and the organization of the Fascist state is involved in 
any such study. There is a careful chapter on Fascist culture and Fascist 
philosophy, which is a sociological study of first-rate importance. 

Very rightly Dr. Schneider shows that the Fascist movement is 
rooted in the tradition of Roman imperialism, and that Fascism’s triumph 
in Italy means nothing less than that the spirit of the Roman Empire has 
returned to Italy. Fascism as a revival of Roman imperialism is shown 
to be the logical outcome of nationalistic tendencies, on the one hand, and 
of the antidemocratic tendencies of socialism, on the other. In Fascism 
the extreme right and the extreme left of modern political life have met 
in common opposition to: democracy. That is the strength of Fascism, 
aside from the fact that it embodies many ancient traditions, such as the 
tradition of Roman imperialism, the authoritarianism of Thomas Aquin- 
as, and the political immoralism of Machiavelli. We have all known that 
these traditions are far from dead in our culture, and now at length we 
see them revived and brought to life in Fascist Italy. 

It- is to be regretted that-Dr. Schneider does not show how auch 
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Fascist philosophy and politics are rooted in Pareto's sociology, a fact . 
which is generally recognized in Italy. It is also to be regretted that he, 
does not discuss Professor Enrico Ferri's idea that Fascism is a step in 
the realization of a genuine socialist state. Indeed, there is no reference 
even in the bibliography to Professor Ferri's articles along this line. It 
is also to be regretted that Professor Schneider’s book was evidently writ- 
ten before the publication of J. S. Barnes's The Universal Aspects of 
Fascism, which is, dawn to date, the one other book in English which pre- 
sents an adequate view of Fascism, even though it is partisanly pro- 
Fascist. Finally, it is to be regretted that Dr. Schneider did not incorpo- 
rate in his book some of the material to be found in Professor Salvemini's 
The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. But it is impossible to have every- 
. thing about Fascism in one book, and perhaps it is well to have Fascism 
presented to American students by three different writers from different 
angles—one an American political scientist, one an ardent British Fascist, 
and the last an Italian historian who was once pro-Fascist, but because 
he dared to be critical of the movement, was driven out of Italy. 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSCURI ' 


The Psychology of Language. By WALTER B. PILLSBURY and . 
CLARENCE L. MEADbxR. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 
Pp. xii-+306. $3.00. | 
This volume is designed as a text in the psychology cf language. It 
contains a good discussion concerning the biological, including the nerv- 
ous, structures more directly concerned with speech and language. The 
discussion of sound changes and the emphasis upon rapid speech and 
emotional excitement in producing differences in pronunciation are also 
suggestive. In addition, there is an interesting though sketchy treatment 
of errors in reading, hearing, and speaking. The other portions of the 
book deal more especially with the “mental” states and elements, “mental 
processes," and similar conceptions in relation to language. The system 
of psychology used throughout the book is "sensation" psychology. This 
system with its traditional bag of tricks, sensations, elements of con- 
sciousness, mental states, laws of association seems to have been imposed 
to explain language. Great reliance is placed upon association (practically 
nothing is said concerning conditional response! ). This term, association, 
tells us practically nothing of such processes as conditioning, integration, 
irradiation, ahd summation, which are so successfully ignored by it. 
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Language arid thought are not to be identified with each other ac- 
cording to the authors’ view. But they make no serious attempt to bring 
. language under the larger head of the symbolic process whereby a closer 
understanding between language and thought might be reached. The 
relation of language to thought might be cleared up by placing language 
in its proper relationship under a more generic conception. Further, a 
serious analysis, especially of behavior and the social processes involved 
in language, would hardly lead one to such predicaments as attempting 
to explain “how one mental state can mean something which it jis not" 
(p. 165) and how thought gets into words (pp. 92, 107 passim). But this 
book does not formulate a social or behavioristic analysis. 

'The sociologist will find the book almost useless for either reference 
or enlightenment upon the relation of language to sociological study. It 
is so handicapped by a moribund system of psychology, by the ignoring 
of recerit developments in physiology, psychology (Professor Meader does 
have a good word for Gestalt), social psychology, and sociology that very 
serious reasons against its use as a text are obvious. Only a portion of the 
material falling under the psychology of language is handled, even in 
outline. The dynamics of biological functions, glands, viscera, muscular 
responses which enter into language are ignored in spite of prefatory 
promise and except for some casual and quite incomplete mention. The 
social-psychological processes are even more seriously disregarded al- 
though social relations are mentioned as important. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that, in its class, as a modern example of ancient oe it is 
very well done. Sociologists trained in the old school will perhaps find it 
satisfying. Especially will such categorical solutions as the following be 
quieting, even if deadening: “When once it is accepted that all mental 
contents are valuable rather for their meanings or references than for 
themselves, all the problems of thought are solved ai a stroke [emphasis 
mine] EZ : | 

There is little in the book which “opens up” problems or is of such a 
refreshing nature as Piaget’s The Language and Thought of 7 Child (it 
is not certain from the book that the authors know of Piaget’s work) or 
Ogden and Richard’s Tke Meaning of Meaning, or the more sociological 
writing of G. H. Mead or John Dewey, or even their own colledgue, C. H. 
Cooley. ` 

Joun F. MARKEY 

EXPERIMENT STATION, STORRS, CONNECTICUT 
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The Child's Religion: A Study oj the Development of the Reli- 
gious Sentiment. By PIERRE Bovzr, Directeur de |’ Institut 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Translated from the French by 
GEORGE GREEN, PH.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. 
Pp. v4-202. $2.00. 

This interesting book consists of a translator's preface, nine short 
chapters on “The Development of the Religious Sentiment," an essay on 
“Respect,” a discussion of “Spiritual Unity," and a brief account of the 
Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute and its work. In it the author, an edu- 
cator and a Christian mystic, has set forth his theory of religious educa- 
tion, and the way it ^s applied in the work of the institute. | 

It is assumed that the religious sentiment is essentially a personal 
attitude toward God. The problem of the author is to find its sources. 
The hypothesis proposed is that it grows out of the filial attitude of the 
child which is based on love and fear, the emotions most closely related, 
respectively, to the instincts of reproduction and preservation. The writ- 
er shows, in turn, how his position difiers from those of Hall, James, 
Freud, and Schroeder. 

After indicating that prety comes from Latin roots connoting devo- 
tion both to one’s parents and to the gods, the author shows how such 
concepts as the totem-father and the earth-mother support his thesis. 
Autobiographical sketches, diaries, letters, and other personal documents 
are cited to illustrate how various children early developed a deep devo- 
tion to the mother which was later accompanied by profound admiration 
for the father. On the basis of such evidence the writer argues that the 
child's parents may be to him what gods are to adults. But there comes 
a time, around six years of age, according to Bovet, when such sentiments 
begin to change, as the child's questioning and observation lead to his 
discovery of the fallibility and imperfections of the parents. Filial affec- 
tion and admiration are subsequently transferred to great men, rulers, 
unusual natural objects, such as the sun and moon, and finally to the 
universal God. These proposals are all supported by autobiographical 
citations of one kind or another. 

The discussion of spiritual unity carries the same line of reasoning 
farther to show how communion and the joy of the mystical experience 
are grounded in the gregarious instinct supported by fear and the need 
for love. Thus the conclusion is reached that the desire for spiritual 
unity is an appetite, rooted in man's instinctive nature. By taking into 
account the origins of the theistic sentiment and man's appetite for 
communion with the divine, the author advocates the superiority of 
Christianity with its emphasis on divine fatherhood. 
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The essay on respect is an effort to show that the attitude of respect 
is 2 product of fear and love, that under reflection it tends to break down, 
and that, consequently, the teacher needs to be careful to maintain a 
proper balance between the love her pupils bear her and the fear she in- 
spires in them. 

Bovet's method is highly eclectic. He selects the cases that prove his 
point, and fails to deal with exception and contrary evidence. In an ob-. 
vious attempt to ground the theistic sentiment in man's instinctive nature, 
and thereby establish its psychological inevitabilitv, he has taken only 
slight account of the cognitive processes, and has but scantily treated 
other potent factors in the social milieu. These defects might have been 
remedied had adequate attention been paid to Coe's discussion of the 
same thesis, and to Watson's work on the conditioning of emotional be- 
havior. No reference is made to their works. 

Even with these defects the hook is rich in illustrative material, and 
should prove to be thought-provoking and stimulating to parents, reli- 
gious educators, and psychologists of religion. D. M. Trout 


HILLsDALE, MICHIGAN 


The Psychology of Socialism. By Henry DEMAN. Translated 
from the second German edition by EpEN and CEDAR PAUL. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 509. $4.00. 


This book has been heralded as the most important work in its field 
since Marx's Capital. While this may be, to say the least, an exaggera- 
tion, there can be little doubt that it represents the most objective and 
realistic account of the socialist and labor movement in Europe. It fur- 
nishes at the same time a shrewd analysis of the mechanisms of mass 
movements, not only more informing but also less dogmatic and mystical 
than the previous volume by Le Bon on the same subject. What makes 
this volume stand out among the many others dealing with the same topic 
is the fact that although the author is an active part of the movements 
which he describes, he writes with an attitude oi detachment without 
bordering on hostility, and deals critically with the important controver- 
sial issues without the usual bies and provincialism of the doctrinaire. 
This is especially commendable in view of the post-war intensification of 
sectarianism in the labor and socialist movements. 

To some this book will appear to be the confessions of a renegade, for 
DeMan does not hesitate to state that although at one time he was a loyal 
Marxist, his socialistic convictions today are more relativistic. In tracing 
his changing beliefs he incidentally offers a wealth of autobiographical 
material for the study of the sociology of disillusionment and conversion. 
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TEREA far from being either as a movement or as a doctrine a 
rational product oi the proletariat is here shown to be largely an emo- 
tional complex of bourgeois orzgin. Similarly he demonstrates that 
class war was not born out of class consciousness; on the contrary, class con- 
sciousness was born out of the class war, and the class war itself was the 
outcome of a feeling of class resentment. The workers do not fight as a class 
because they know themselves tc be exploited; but they come to think them- 
selves exploited when and because they are engaged in the fight. The theory 
of exploitation is the product of a struggle engendered by feeling and not by 
thought. 


From the standpoint of the sociologist the chief value of the volume 
probably lies in its exhaustive analysis of the sociology of exploitation. 
Exploitation is a hizhly relative matter. The workers feel themselves ex- 
ploited not because their actual misery is increasing but because their 
satisfactions are relatively dec-easing; because there is a disproportion 
jBetween the growth of their wants (which are tremendously stimulated 
‘By capitalistic industrialism) and their ‘share of production and their 
Pe ‘consequent means of satisfaction. At bottom, DeMan points out, the 
attitude of being exploited arises from a “lag” between satisfaction and 
desire. “Out of the disproportion between what a man has and what he 
might have, grows a feeling of imjustice, a sentiment based in the worker’s 
mind upon a comparison of. his. own position with that of'a member of 
the possessing classes." The growth of political democracy seems merely 
to have accentuated this feeling, since the principle of equality has 
transformed a caste society into an.unstable class system. DeMan thus 
conquers the domain of the cass struggle for the Adlerian school of 
psycho-analysis, by tracing the fundamental motives to the “social in- 
feriority complex.” 
The author finds much in common dictus socialism as a movement 
and Christianity as a social movement, and offers an excellent compara- 
tive study of the motives, doctrines, symbols, myths, and leaders of the 


two movements. t. 
Louis WIRTH 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Political Behavior: The Heretofore Unwritten Laws, Customs and 
Principles of Politics as Practiced in the United States. By 
FRANK R. Kent. New York: Wm. Morrow & Co., 1928. Pp. 
ix-]-342. $2.50. 

Tn this delightfully readable volume Mr. Kent has addressed himself 
to the relationship between the voting public and the candidate for office, 
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and has attempted to formulate the “laws” which must be followed by the 
"elected person" if he is to be successful and if he is to remain in politics. 
While Mr. Kent is often carried away by his own rhetoric into epigram- 
matic emphasis of non-essentials, his major “Jaws” seem to be the fol- 
lowing: 

Always be a party regular. 

There is no nourishment in fighting the machine. 

To get the organization support find out what the organization wants— 
money, service, respectability or the lack of it, independence or subservience, 
or availability—and supply it. 

Acquire the fine art of seeming to say something without doing so. 

Give them a good show. 

lgnore charges of corruption. Voters are indifferent to party misdeeds, 
sirce material welfare has a vastly greater appeal than any moral issue. 

Give them “hokum.” 

Never handle a hot poker on the front porch. 

It does not pay to buck the business interests except in sections or periods 
in which unrest prevails. 

The side with the most monev almost always wins. 

In politics a certain amount of corruption is inevitable and inescapable. 

Even bad publicity is better than none at all. 

Don't worry about the womaa vote. 

Take what you wart if you can get it and keep it as long as you can. 

When in doubt, do right. 

In order to serve the people, you must fool them first. 


The present reviewer is compelled to admit that Mr. Kent has given 
us, in a fashion both distressing and amusing, a picture of current politics 
that is not far from the truth. 

But are his conclusions universal and inescapable? He does not 
attempt to apply them to other political cultures, but for our own dem- 
ocracy they are, in his opinion, valid. Out of his particulars arises a 
general—and highly pessimistic—view of the nature of democracy. With- 
out asserting that any other form of government could or should be 
applied in the American scene, he challenges the political capacity of the 
public in pungent phrases. All this sounds familiar enough, ard indeed 
Mr. Kent’s challenge is but a repetition of the problem already acutely 
formulated by Dewey, Lippmann, Mencken, and others. He has no pro- 
posals for escape save for the rather trite observation that the voter might 
be brought to realize that good government or bad has an intimate rela- 
tion to the personal interests of each citizen. For him “it’s a humbug 
world," and in the business and professional fields practices prevail which 
are little better than those of the politician. Whether or not we are pre- 
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pared to concede this point, we must admit that Mr. Kent, in his witty 
and cynical volume, has thrown much light upon a question which must 
increasingly concern us all. 
Guso H. WoopDY 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO S 


t 


The French Franc, 1914-1928: The Facts and Their Interpreta- 

_ tion. By ELEANOR LANSING Durres. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1929. Pp. xxxviii--570. $6.50. _ 

‘Which shall it be, the economic determination 07 politics or the 
political determination of economic affairs? In the volume under consid- 
eration the author does not pose this fruitless question. She gives us a 
detailed account of the course oi the franc, interspersed with a good deal 
of comment on current explanations of the débácle. Her own explanation 
is not thoroughly systematic, but it smacks strongly of what she calls the 
_ psychological. As to this question, the author seems to be clear on the 
point that the various economic theories as to the course of international 
exchange are not alternatives to consideration of the collective behavior of 
human beings in the market, but that the complicated processes of ex- 
change are to be understood best by considering all aspects and formu- 
lating from each what hypotheses one ‘can. The student of sociology 
cannot but interest himself in the relations between the money market, 
" where values meet, and the collective attitudes which affect these values. 

One of the most interesting suggestions of the author bears on just 
this point. In normal times, she suggests, the public is not interested in 
foreign exchange but only in local prices. In such times, foreign exchange 
is carried on by professionals. In the critical days after the war even the 
French peasant was interested in the value of the franc. The hoarder of 
francs turned speculator, but true to temperament he remained a bear. 
Whether as bull or bear, the amateur is a dangerous thing in a market 
where the commodity is as complex in fact and as simple in appearance 
as is international exchange. The suggestion might be made that in the 
money market, as in politics, public opinion is a phenomenon of crises; 
when too many people become interested in money as a commodity, the 
mighty will shake in their seats even as do men of state when too many 
people are concerned with matters of state. It seems to the reviewer that 
there is more than an analogy beiween foreign exchange and politics in 
this respect. A Florida land boom, a “Smith (any Smith) for President" | 
boom, and a boom in the stock or money market all feed cn speculation, 
of which the chief feature 1s the large number of people whose attention. 
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is focused on the matter in question at that moment. So it is with the 
running to cover which follows the orgy. ‘This book has not attempted to 
state systematically the processes of collective behavior involved in these 
phenomena; it has recognized their existence and smportance in the fall 
of the franc. l 

We have not done and cannot do justice here to the more technically 
economic aspects of this work; nor can we do more than pay court to the 
author’s consideration of the narrowly political repercussions within 
France itself. We leave that to the economists aad political scientists. 
Let it suffice to say that the author has illuminatec even these aspects of 
her subject by showing that France, as a state, has for ten years been a 
speculator in the very doubtful commodity of German reparations. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGirr UNIVERSITY a 


The American Community in Action: Case Studies of American 
Communities. By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii4- 392. $3.00. 


This is a series of case histories of communicies, mostly of villages 
and small towns located in the South. The author believes that sociolog- 
ical processes such as conflicts, segregation, assinalation, social distance, 
can best be described by the community case method. Unlike the numer- 
ous social surveys that have been made of comnrunities for the purpose 
of reorganization, the purpose of this collection of communal studies is 
to reveal social procésses in their formation and. change rather than to 
supply a foundation for purposeful control. 

The studies have been made by students who have had long and 
intimate contact with the communities concerned. Each has attempted 
to describe the inner life of his home town in as objective a manner as 
' possible; The author, however, has not only carefully organized and 
edited the studies but has written an interpretive introductory chapter 
and also introductory notes to each individual study and at the end of 
the book has furnished a carefully prepared list of questions on each 
chapter and a selected bibliography as well. 

One cannot read this collection of communizy studies without being 
impressed with the unevenness of American civilization. It is amazing 
that there should still exist in our fluid civilizazion such backward and 
primitive communities as some of those herein described. For instance, 
the Book of Rules provided by one community for its teachers stipulates 
that the teachers “may not dance"; "may not play cards"; and may 
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not “have social engagements of any kind between Monday and Friday 
. and on no ane of these nights may any teacher be on the public 
streets after the hour of seven o'clock." 

But the forces of disintegration are at work in even the most con- 
servative and isolated of the communities of the South. Practically every 
“study” illustrates the reactions of the community to the impact of new 
cultural invasions. 'The case method presented in this book is worthy of 
consideration, especially if the observers can maintain as objective an 
approach to their own communities as the writers of these studies ap- 
parently have been able to do. It is true, to be sure, that the cases pre- 
sented here are but parüal accounts of the social forces in operation 
within these communities, but they supply an intimacy and vividness of 
description lacking in most abstract analyses of sociological processes. 

R. D. McKENZIE 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


American Negro Folk-Songs. By NEwMAN I. WHITE. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. sor. $5.00. 

Anthology of Modern Jewish Poetry. Edited by Puivre M. Ras- 
KIN. New York: Behrman's Jewish Book Shop, 1927. Pp. 
192. 

Modern Yiddish Poetry. An anthology edited by SAMUEL J. ImBer. 
New York: The East and West Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 


35I. 

The artist interprets art as the product of an individval. In the folk 
song it is obvious that although individual authorship exists, it is the 
group interests and experiences that matter. Many themes are attempted 
but only those survive which conform to the group life. Any literature 
tends to express the interest of the group to which it belongs and is serv- 
iceable for the comprehension of the group life. 

Dr. White, in his collection of American Negro folk songs, does not 
delve very profoundly into the nature of the “folk Negro." Rather is he 
interested in tracing the genesis of Negro songs, with their “incredible 
cross-breeding and inbreeding," the spirituals growing out of white camp- 
meeting songs, the blues, to some extent at least, from the early coon 
songs of the vaudeville stage. Though he grants that these songs have 
been so modified as to.be fully assimilated as a part of Negro culture, he 
` perhaps underestimates their expressive character. Not everything is 
taken over, but only those elements which appeal. 
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The Anthology of Modern Jewish Poetry, edited by Philip Raskin, 
is in no sense a part of folk literature. Selections are included from 
sophisticated poets such as -Louis Untermeyer, Israel Zangwill, and 
Babette Deutsch. It is.an expression of the memories and aspirations of 
the Jewish race. Poems in English and translations from Yiddish and 
Hebrew are filled with the beauties of the Holy Sabbath ritual, the suf- 
ferings of the Ghetto Jew, dreams of Palestine, longings of the Jewish 
soul. Content, not form, is important here. Modern Yiddish Poetry has 
been edited from an entirely different point of view—namely, that of 
proving that Yiddish, which began as a folk language, may be the medium 
oi a genuine “pure art." Yiddish text and English translation are here 
juxtaposed. Subject matter ranges widely. It is difficult to purge art of 
the dust and blood of humanity. Thus, Mr. Imber’s anthology, although 
it does not intend to do so, because it is less self-conscious, less studied, 
. seems to express the essential Jew, the wanderer, the stranger, better than 
that of Mr. Raskin. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
CHICAGO 


The Balance of Births and Deaths: Western and Northern Eu- 
rope. Vol. I. By Roperr R. Kuczynsxr. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-]- 140. $2.00. 

This is an extremely interesting little book and the author accom- 
plishes well what he set out to do, viz., to make clear the present trends 
of population growth in northern and western Europe. As is said in sev- 
eral places, very few people realize just what the recent (since about 
1875) decline in the birth-rate in this part of the world means from the 
standpoint of the maintenance of the present numbers. Crude birth-rates 
and death-rates are under present conditions very misleading to those not 
versed in the study of vital statistics. Dr. Kuczynski has shown clearly 
that “with a fertility and a mortality as they prevail at present, the 
population of some smaller countries still shows a genuine growth, but the 
population of the larger countries, France, and especially England and 
Germany, is doomed to die out [p. 41." No doubt this conclusion will 
appear.startling to many people, but all students of population will accept 
it at once because their own work will inevitably have led them to view 
the present excess of births over deaths as quite fictitious because based 
upon an age constitution heavily weighted with young adults arising out 
of a rapidly increasing population in the last few decades. 

The methods Dr. Kuczynski has employed to show the actual fertility 
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rates seem to me entirely adequate and the rates he has calculated cer- 
tainly substantiate the statement quoted. Western and northern Europe . 
. is-entering upon an entirely new period of growth. 
A word should be said regarding the Appendixes in which the author 
gives his sources and explains his use of data. They have.all the earmarks 
of being carefully done; and among the references and calculation they 
contain, which were verified by the reviewer, no error was found. A care- 
ful study of these Appendixes certainly makes one feel a high degree of 
-confidence in the trustworthiness of the whole work. 
No one who is interested in the population movements of the world 
today can fail to appreciate the value of this study and to make use of 
. the data brought together here. We are promised other studies oi similar 
| nature for other parts of the world and still others in which the signifi- 
~ cance of the data is discussed. All students of these problems will wel- 
come this series, DORMIRE if it maintains the scholarly level of this 
first volume. 
` WARREN s. Torok 
Mramr UNIVERSITY 


The Mighty Medicine: Superstition and Its Antidote. By FRANK- 
‘LIN Henry Gippincs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 


147. $2.00. | 

‘A subtitle indicates the problem—and the stiswer—-of the book, 
Superstition and Its Antidote: A New Cultural Education. 

Near the borders of sociology, where facts and theories pass over 
into social programs, Professor Giddings has been working much of late. 
This book emerges out of that area of his thought. There are those who 
assume that “freedom of teaching” is a matter of the attitudes of school 
officials, Such a view is superficial. The age is saturated with “occultism.” 
Even the mind of a university president, or the mind of a country school- 
board member, is imbedded in the mores of his community; it is compact 
much more of superstition than of modern scientific knowledge. The real 
business of education is the dispelling of mystery—ridding the earth of 
superstition. The old “mighty medicine” was magic; the new must be 
critical understanding. | 

Has this sort of thing been said often enough? Professor Giddings 
thinks it must be said over and over until something happens. He feels 
sure the greatest need of our times is a clearer conception of the meaning 
of “free mind"; and the second need is an education that can actually 
develop such mind. Such understanding and such education do not now 
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exist anywhere. The foundations of such an education must be knowledge 
of nature, and the method of such an education must come out of the | 
nature of knowledge: “That so many of our educated men are vague on 
the nature of knowledge is bad. They are befuddled; and partly for that 
reason are indifferent to rights and obligations . . . . they are not tor- 
mented in mind or conscience by the preposterous inconsistency." . 

As if to illustrate the persistence of old prejudicial views, Professor 
Giddings occasionally slips into one of them himself. For example, be, 
says (p. 29): “From 1818, when Karl Marx was born, until 1925, when 
William Jennings Bryan entered into rest, more nonsense was talked and 
more insanity enacted into law than in all recorded history before." 

But, for the most part, The Mighty Medicine is a wise argument for 
the undoing of all old magics, and the release of “free mind,” cultivated 
by experimental methods, and promising eventually a race of individuals 
who shall be “intellectually honest and self-respecting unafraid.” 

.  JosepH K. HART 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The Re-Discovery of America: An Introduction to a Philosophy 
of American Life. By Warpno FRANk. New. York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 353. $3.00. 


It is not easy to give in a few words the thought of this book, which 
originally appeared as a series of articles in the New Republic and which 
may be looked upon as a sort of philosophical follow-up of Mr. Frank’s 
Our America. The author would be the first to admit that his approach 
is not strictly scientific, that metaphors weighty with pregnant symbol- 
isms are made to do much of the work that is ordinarily assigned to 
logical analysis of facts and figures. Mr. Frank is at once philosopher, 
artist, historian, and prophet. The complete absence of either humor or 
modesty in this diagnosis of American civilization makes it somewhat 
laborious reading but it would be too easy to dismiss the book as useless. 

It is, as a matter of fact, informed by a very earnest—though not 
necessarily altogether sincere—awareness of the fragmentariness of our 
culture and by a passionate desire to see American life come through un- 
scathed, well integrated, and free of European intellectual dominance. 
Much in the book is obviously little more than a hieratic and unctuous 
projection of personal turmoil, yet something of value remains. I believe 
that Mr. Frank is at his best when he speaks of the artistic currents in 
America. When he leaves. the field of literature and art, concerning 
which his observations are always sensitive, however grandiosely ex- 
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pressed, and turns to those wider cultural problems which should be, but 
never are, adequately handled by the anthropologist and the sociologist, 
he becomes at once lyrically portentous. We are then shoved into a hot 
jungle of psychoanalytic images in which biology, psychology, and social 
science are melted down into some strange alloy of the fancy. In Mr. 
Frank's thought all the colors run, every outline is blurred, everv content 
is charred and dimmed. It is a pity that he disdains Itcidity and courts 
the “vatic” pose, for I doubt whether most Americans are quite as roman- 
tic as Mr. Frank believes them to be and, in any event, as he himself un- 
doubtedly still is in spite of all his attempts to be hard and “modern.” 

EDWARD SAPIR 

UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Child and Soctety: An Introduction to the Sccial Psychology 
of the Child. By Puvriis BLANCHARD, PH.D. Psychologist, 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic; Instructor in Psychology, 
Graduate School of Medicine, the University of Pennsylvania. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii4j-369. 
$2.25 

This is an important and satisfying book—important as the first 
systematic social psychology of childhood; satisfying because the author 
recognizes the youth of this branch of social science, and refrains at - 
very step from dogmatism. It is organized into two main parts—the 


.. process and failures of socialization. Emphasis is laid tpon the points at 


which a breakdown in the process most often occurs. 

Dr. Blanchard accepts behaviorism as the most promising point of 
departure for her outline of social developmnt. She recognizes explicitly, 
however, that “the child's behavior is shaped by the mores of his par- 
ticular social group.” (Preface, vii.) The results of many recent investi- 
gations are cited, especially in connection with the influence of religion, 
of reading, and of the movies. . 

The author’s faith in the stability of the I.Q. seems a shade too un- 
questioning, in view of recent investigations such as that of Professor 
Freeman. Her emphasis on the relatively greater possibilities for train- 
ing in the emotional realm is, however, altogether timely. 

A useful Appendix suggests topics for discussion and report in con- 
nection with each chapter. There is a Subject Index, Author Index, and 
Glossary. All in all, this book should be used wherever any aspect of 
child development is studied. It stands alone in its field at present. 
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A style of unusual ease and clarity adds to the reader's enjoyment of 


h l : 
the volume RutH R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


Marketing: A Farmer’s Problem. By BENJAMIN F. GOLDSTEIN, 
A.B., LL.B. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv4- 330. 
$3.50. : | 

The present book grew out of the author's services as Special Coun- 
sel for the Illinois Legislative Grain Marketing Investigating Committee, 
appointed in 1927 to inquire into the practices in the Chicago market. 
The account is historical, and deals especially with legislation and legal 
decisions. It finds that the Chicago market is encumbered with obsolete 
and expensive methods, partly because of inhibitory legislation imbedded 
in the Illinois Constitution of 1870. The most important abuse arises 
from an interweaving of the functions of warehousing and future trading. 
How to remove this irregularity is not clear, since control of the situation 
by warehousemen seems inevitable for economic reasons. 

The author's contention that warehousemen can manipulate prices 
sufficiently to affect seriously farmers’ incomes is somewhat inconsistent 
with the position that monopoly is no longer possible in the Chicago mar- 
ket. Corvincing proof is. often lacking. The book should be regarded as 
a valuable preliminary survey to be checked by more intensive and sci- 
entific studies. 

As a case study of the chief grain market in the United States, and in 
its emphasis upon historical factors in explaining existing affairs, the work 
has something in common with the sociological approach and the cul- 
tural point of view. It thus differs from the usual volume on farm mar- 
keting, and should be suggestive and stimulating to further research in 


that field. Taomas C. McCormick 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Condemned to Devil’s Island: The Biography of an Unknown Con- 
vict. By Brar Nes. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1928. Pp. xiv-+376. 

A woman, after hearing the life story of a convict, went to the French 
Guiana Penal Colony, known as the notorious Devil's Island Colony. 
Coming back from the prisons, and from the jungles of the interior, she 
wrote this vivid and realistic tale. The reader sees the rows of “libérés”— 
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men freed, but still in exile—perched on a log, waiting tbe arrival of the 
convict ship. He experiences reclusion with Roussenq, the Incorrigible, 
who sticks his head out between the bars and cries, "Monsieur, another 
punishment, if you please," and produces, from his cell in solitary confine- 
ment on Ile Joseph, the unpublished poem “L'Enfer” (Hell). 

The book sketches the mingled group cultures of Guiana, and ana- 
lyzes/ with insight the groupings, social relationships, and personality 
róles within the prison community. 

When the outer gates had been closed and made fast, the roll called, the 
men counted, and the quota locked each into its dormitory, then, instantly, the 
mask of impassive pain had fallen. The face which the convicts turned to the 
world, to their keepers, to the free citizens of the village, and to the staring 
jungle negroes—thai face was dropped, and another took its place. . . .. This 
second mask was the convict as he chooses to reveal himseif to his comrades. 

Woodcuts by Beth Krebs Morris present one dominant note in end- 
less variation—the startling white of men's bodies against prison bars and 
the black night of the jungle. The volume is a document of decided so- 


ciological significance. 
Bl gn Ruts R, PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


T he Child in Primitive Society. By NATHAN MILLER. New York: 
Brentano's, 1928. Pp. 307. $3.00. 


Àn approach is made here to an interesting problem, What is the 
mechanism by which the' social heritage is transmitted to children in 
primitive groups? Dr. Miller throws some light upon hcw this is done, 
through informal as well as more formal means. The materials employed 
are drawn from a wide number of sources. But, like much of the work 
done by the comparative method, in the library and not in the field, it suf- 
fers from being rather fragmentary, detached from its setting, and from a 
certain inhumanity. Somewhat surprising is the author's attachment to 
doctrines of evolutionary progress, not by definite fixed stages, indeed, 
but along "certain broad lines of development," such as the change from 
the matrilineal to the patrilineal systems. The “primitive strain of 
thought” as Dr. Miller terms efforts toward producing conformity, still 
lingers on in our modern society, however. Dr. Miller represents the pop- 
ular trend in education which holds that “individuals are the ultimate and 
only reality in society.” It is.difficult to see just what this means. I be- 
lieve, however, that the author is among the more conservative who 
simply wish to encourage originality, instead of that complete “individ- 
uation” which is fully. realized only in the inmates of the msane asylum. 


CHICAGO MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


J 
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The Science of Religion. By Lewis Guy RoHrBaucH. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xii4- 291. $3.00. 

This is not a scientific book in any sense which would be accepted 
today by the majority of scientific men. It is rather an elementary text- 
bock in the study of religion, mainly from a psychological standpoint. 
The author holds that when it comes to the study of religion the terms ` 
psychology and science may be used interchangeably. The author seems 
to know very little of the studies of religion from the sociological side. 
He barely lists Durkheim's Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, and 
seems to know nothing of Miss Harrison's T'hemzs. There is no indication 
in the whole book that the author has given serious consideration to the 
study of religion as one of the phases of human culture and of community 
life, although it is true that he lists a goodly number of anthropological : 
studies along religious lines. His psychology, moreover, is almost wholly 
the psychology of twenty years ago. Little use is made of the more recent 
developments in psychology. But the main criticism of the book must 
fall upon the identification of the psychology of religion and the science 
of religion. | 

The book is strongly philosophical and theclogical as well as his- 
torical and psychological. It is a liberal book, and yet there is nothing in 
it which should offend even the more orthodox. - | 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI ... CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Principles of Educational Sociology. By WALTER ROBINSON 
SMITH. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 773. 


$3.00. 

For relatively advanced undergraduate and graduate students this 
book undertakes to provide an orientation in the field of educational 
sociology, and a statement of principles necessarilv preliminary to the 
vast amount of investigation and experimentation yet to come. The book 
is very teachable, with chapter bibliographies and questions, well organ- 
ized, and worded with clearness. Its group emphasis will serve as an 
antidote to the extreme individualism of much of the educational psy- 
chology now appearing. 

The first of the two tasks undertaken is an analysis of those principles 
of sociology likely to provide a background of attitude, insight, and 
knowledge for educational activity. It treats in 43c pages the relation of 
education and sociology, the group-individual problem, personality, social 
control, progress, democracy, vocational efficiency, and culture. 

The second task is analyzing specific school processes in their social 
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aspects. The student and teaching population, surveys, administration, 
guidance, discipline, and method are treated in 338 pages. 


Jorpam TRUE CAVAN 
Rocxrogp COLLEGE 


An Appraisal of a Social Studies Course: In Terms of Its Effect 
upon the Achievement, Activities and Interests of Pupils. By 
VELDA C. BAMESBERGER, PH.D. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, “Contributions to Education," No. 328.) New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col'ege, Columbia 
University, 1928. Pp. 9r. 

This is a doctor's dissertation which reports some of the immediate 
results of an experimental trial ior twelve weeks in the sixth grade classes 
of ten Oklahoma City elementary schools of two units of the new course 
of study in history and geography as compared with the results in ten 
other similarly situated schools which followed the old course of study in 
the same subjects. Little difference is shown in the results measured. 
This seems to be due to the fact that the new course of study is only a 
slight variant of the old—even though the experimenter seems to have 
thought it fundamentally different. This misconceptior: is due to the 
widely accepted fallacy among curriculum workers that to change the 
visible forms of the curriculum is to change its substance and nature. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


Seniors Industrial Eficiency and Social Economy. Edited by S. LEON 
Levy. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Two vols, Pp. xxiv-+ 
375; Vi--422. Price, $8.00. 


. The publishers of this work have produced two handsome volumes, and the 
contents represent much painstaking labor on the part of the editor. Yet it'is 
hard to commend the publication of the material in this form. The occasion of 
the book is that the editor gained access to unpublished manus:ripts of Senior, 
particularly of a revised course of lectures on Political Econonry. However, he 
has not published the manuscript, nor selections from it, with or without edi- 
torial comment. Instead, he has seen fit to cut it to bits and interlard a selection 
of these among similar bits, of larger total bulk, from Senior’s published works. 
He has arranged the whole in ten “Parts” and forty-six chapters, making it ap- 
proximate as near as possible to his own conception of a general treatise on eco- 
nomics of the conventional type of today—or of a decade or two ago. In so far 
as a survey of the material presented shows, Senior’s later thought on econom- 
ics took the line of popular elaboration chiefiy; he neither worked cut the nu- 
merous highly original and fertile suggestions contained in the Political Econ- 
omy of 1836 and in his Oxford Lectures nor struck out others of comparable 
significance. 
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In Unknown Arabia. By Major R. E. Cuersman, O.B.E. Preface by 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR Percy J. Cox. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1926. Pp. xx4-447. 


The author, a zoólogist, spent several months in the unexplored desert re- 
gion of eastern Arabia, which extends west and south oi the Persian Gulf. AI- 
though primarily interested in birds and small animals, he found time to study 
the agricultural life of the people and made many notes on native custom. 

The connecting thread of the story is the author's attempts to visit the 
fabled oasis of Jabrin. Thus we are introduced to various personages from the 
Sultan of Najd, to the camel boys. The author's experiences in different Arab 
villages, on the trail, and in the quest of game are told primarily in diary form, 
but at the end there is a summary of problems of travel, and of the birds, ani- 
mals, and botanical specimens seen or gathered on the trip. Considerable in- 
teresting material dealing with native life is found scattered through the 
volume. 


The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century: An Outline of 
the Beginnings of the Modern Factory System in England. By PAUL 
Mantoux. Revised Edition translated by MARJORIE VERNON. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 539. $5.00. 


This translation makes available to English readers one of the master- 
pieces of economic history. Mantoux’ account is simple in outline and com- 
plete in detail and documentation from original sources. In the Introduction 
especial attention is given to the relation between the expansion of trade and 
the revolution of industry. But the author is not content te utter profound gen- 
eralizations which assume a metaphysical cause and effect relationship. He tells 
in detail what happened. Likewise, in dealing with invention and inventors he 
has dissolved much mystery by his careful description of the existing machines 
and processes as well as the problems arising in their use. Repeatedly he points 
out that an invention came when some new factor in trade disturbed the bal- 
ances between the several processes in some branch of industry. Each new in- 
vention required others to set things aright. In describing the related changes 
in communication, the growth of cities, the configuration of population and in 
politics the same detailed but coherent treatment is maintained. 


University of Iowa Studies in Psychology, No. 11. Ecited by CHRISTIAN 
A. Rucxmicx. Psychological Monographs, 1928: Vol. X XXVIII, 


No. 4, Whole No. 176. Princeton: Psychologica! Review Co., 1928. 

Pp. vii4-234. 

Only one paper in this collection is of interest to readers of this Journal. 
“A Study of Fear by Means of the Psychogalvanic Technique,” by Nancy Bay- 
len, reveals both from introspection and from psychogalvanic reactions two 
types of fear, namely, startle and apprehension. The former gives the most in- 
terse psychogalvanic reflex deflections. Moreover, these are more abrupt than 
those caused by apprehension or anticipatory fears. Startles arise and recede 
quickly, apprehensions develop more slowly and persist "over a comparatively 
lorg space of time.” In discussion of fear, at least in adults, it would seem that 
we have quantitative and introspective proof of a difference between shock or 
startle wherein distinct perceptual factors enter and anticipatory fears or anxie- 
tes which have long-standing aspects and which involve imaginative features. 
Clinical data long since gave evidence of such differentiation. 
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Working M anual oj Original Sources in American Government. By MiL- 
TON Conover. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. Pp. ix 


--167. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of Mr. Conover's well-known case 
book for classes in American government. Set up in the form of. twenty exer- 
cises, each comprising assignments for a class of fifty, it aims to convert the li- 
brary into a laboratory, and thus to supplement class instruction and textbook 
work with creative effort on the part of the student. Obviously, with a limited 
number of topics, the entire field could not be covered. Some will question, 
however, the emphasis upon structural arrangements implied in the assignment 
of four topics to the Executive, five to Congress, but one to Administration, 
one to the Electorate (National Conventions), and none directly to parties. 
Such important subjects as budget-making and financial control are hinted at 
only in the bibliography. The lists of books, too, are of unequal merit. The 
type of assignments, however, tends to emphasize function rather than form, 
and the teacher who feels the need of well- organized nprary assignments—and 
who does not?—will £nd the work extremely useful. 


Undergraduates: A Study of Morale in Twenty-Three American Col- 
leges and Universities. By R. H. Epwarnps, J. M. ARTMAN, GALEN 

M. FisHer. Garden City. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 

1928. Pp. vi--366. $4.00. 

This is the report of a study undertaken by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. The laboratory was the campuses of a score of colleges of 
which the farthest west were the University of Wisconsin and the University 
of Kansas. It included state and endowed institutions, large and small student 
bodies, coeducational and not, urban and rural. Questionnaires and interviews 
were used to secure opinions on selected phases of college life: Athletics and 
physical education, student government and honor systems, moral and reli- 
gious practices and beliefs, extra-curricular activities, etc. 'The result is a 
scrapbook collection of opinions, which, because of their number and the va- 
riety of their major premises, make conclusions very difücult. Probably the 
most valuable element is the anecdotal material that often ozcurs in the inter- 
views. More emphasis upon such concrete evidence would furnish the reader 
with more positive information. As it is, he is left with an unorganizable mass 
of utterances which may be good as a study of verbal gestures, but is not de- 
pendable as a study of situations. 


Unmasking Our Minds, By Davip SkABURY. New York: Boni & Liv- 

eright, 1924. Pp. xxxvii4-429. 

Mr. Seabury is a popularizer of psychology, a “consulting psychologist,” 
and a frequent lecturer to large audiences. He has written this book to reach a 
wider public. Mr. Seabury is not an academic psychologist, cccupying the for- 
tunate position of an outside eclectic who knows how to “unite the essentials" 
of all the psychologists. He has founded the school of “centralism,” which 
takes the partial statements of the eight schools, including the school of the 
“executives and advertisers.” He shows how fragmentary and unsatisfactory 
are all the others. Only a layman can know the truth, since be alone is unprej- 
udiced. The results of his efforts, as set forth in this book, lack nothing in 
definiteness. Some of his laws are new but they are “as abso-ute as the law of 
gravitation.” The author apparently has left no problem unsolved. If psychol- 
ogists were only as certain their ground, they would be a happier company. 
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The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy. By N. Ocnvov. Translated from 
the Russian by ALEXANDER WERTH. New York: Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd., 1928. Pp. 288. 


A genuine “‘schoolboy’s diary” from Bolshevist Russia should be valuable 
material on the adaptation of human nature to changes in outward forms. This 
diary, by a writer closely associated with Communist ectivities, has a ring of ` 
propagandaless truth not found in tons of solemn pamphlets and essays. Such 
incidents as the school performance of the Red Cinderella, in which the two 
wicked sisters are bourgeois, and the godmother is a “fellow in a red shirt with 
a proclamation,” or the anti-religious propaganda play in which a bourgeois, - 
like the devil of medieval Mystery plays, is both the symbol of evil and the 
. comic relief, are particularly enlightening. Or the “sociological” investigation 
of a village, which ends in a row with the suspicious peasants who are not in- 
terested in establishing “a link with the town.” On the whole, the Russian 
schools seem to be functioning about as do our modern experimental schools. 


| Recent Gains in American Civilization. Edited by Kigsv Pacer. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. $3.50. 


To the reader who has been called upon constantly to peruse diatribes 
against civilization in all its phases the present volume comes as a welcome re- 
lief, particularly since it is not motivated by reckless optimism. The mere re- 
cital of half a dozen names of contributors should ease the reader’s mind on 
that score. The list includes men notorious for the sharpness of their critical 
blades: for example, Charles A. Beard, Stuart Chase, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Norman Thomas, David Starr Jordan. The field surveyed includes govern- 
ment, business, peace, race relations, the press, education, art, literature, sci- 
ence, and religion. In most of these fields some worth-while American crop 
seems to be growing. John Dewey contributes a critique of American civiliza- 
tion which endeavors to evaluate the contributions of his collaborators. He ad- 
mits that our civilization displays a relative superiority in its material basis 
and also is willing to grant that America has “‘already accomplished very much 
in the way of diffusion of culture," humane culture, and that the new spirit 
gives the promise and potency of a new civilization i: it has not already at- 
tained a distinctive culture. The gathering into book form of these papers, 
most of which originally appeared in periodical form, has proved definitely 
worth while. 


Making Goods and Making Money. By Horace Taytor. New York: 
MacMillan Co., 1928. Pp. xii-+-296. $2.50. 

Cartels, Combines and Trusts in Post-War Germany. By RUDOLF KARL 
MicHELSs. New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. Pp. 183. 


These two works, as well as many other recent ones, deal with what Dr. 
Taylor calls the “economy anomaly." Briefly put, the anomaly is that while 
the economic aim of the individual and of the corporation is to make money, 
the welfare of society depends upon the production and distribution of goods. 
Shall the twain ever meet, so that the greatest money reward will go without 
fail to him who produces the maximum in goods and services? Dr. Taylor is 
` of the opinion that present economic currents move in that direction, but that 
the goal is infinitely distant. The concrete data in his book deal with the de- 
velopment of American industry and the growth in size and scope of industrial 
units. Both cartels and vertical combinations, in the opinion of the author, 
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tend to the balancing of income and production; the former by stabilizing 
prices and production, the latter by increasing efficiency in productive proc- 
esses. 

Dr. Michels deels more specifically with these super-units of economic 
life. The German cartel does what American law does not permit. It fixes 
prices and the amount of production by agreement among competitors. How 
do such agreements affect "the economic anomaly"? The author presents a 
historical account of their activities in Germany, and purports to show that 
they have operated to minimize price fluctuations without showing an adverse 
effect on the costs or quantity of production. 


Contemporaries of Marco Polo. Edited with an Introduction by MANUEL 
Komrorr. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1928. Pp. xxii4-358. 
$3-50. 

Africa's White Magic. By Josera ApPzr. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1928. Pp. 166. $3.00. 


We have here two "travel books" seven hundred years apart. As early as 
1160 Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela proceeded from Jerusalem to Damascus, Per- | 
sia, and the borders oz China. Friar John of Pian de Carpini and Friar William 
of Rubruck visited the courts of the two great Khans who preceded Kublai, 
visited by Marco Polo. Friar Odoric, following Marco Polo, made extensive . 
. travels through India, China, Tibet, and Persia. Rabbi Benjamin's chief inter- 
est lay in visiting and recording tbe Jewish communities in the countries to 
which he went. The Christians were engaged in missionary projects. All 
brought back not onlv accounts oi sights and marvels but an interesting com- 
mentary upon the people, particularly the Tartars, with whom they came into 
contact. These travelers may be said to have been, in a sense, some of the first 
ethnologists. Mr. Appel, in company with his fellow tourists on a carefully ar- 
ranged cruise to Africa, which included some travel by rail into the interior, 
also saw sights and marvels. The fact that these sights and marvels are not 
new to the rest of the world, however, and that even the interior of Africa is 
now frequented by the most superficial of thrill-hunters, is an indication of the 
change which has teken place in the last century. 


The Challenge of the Aged. By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1928. Pp. xviii-+-435. $3.co. 


This is a timely book by the secretary of the American Association for Old 
Age Security. Owing to the double influences of a prolongation of life and a 
falling birth-rate, the proportion cf old people in the populations of Western 
nations is rapidly increasing. Meanwhile the industrialization of society has 
made growing numbers dependent upon wages. Here the aged are at a sharp 
disadvantage: the machine age has little use for superannuated workers, An - 
increasing life-span and a decreasing work-span constitute "the present dilem- 
ma of the aged." 

Mr. Epstein buttresses his thesis with meny facts and figures. Among 
other subjects, he discusses the nature and extent of old-age dependency i in the 
United States; factors making for old-age dependency; the inadequacy of the 
wage-level to permit savings for old age; the economic and social costliness of 
the poorhouse; the inadequacy o: existing securities; types and costs of pen- 
sions; and the movement toward old-age security in this country. The last 130 
pages make a valuable summary of pension systems in more than forty other 
countries. 
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Folkways in China.. By Lewrs Hopous. London: Arthur Probsthain, 

1929. Pp.viii4-248. r25.6d. 

Dr. Hodous is one of the leading American students of Chinese religions. 
In this small volume he has given a picture of the ritual of Chinese life as it 
centers around the more important popular beliefs and annual festivals of the 
common people. These ceremonies and beliefs, which are quite distinct from 
the formal philosophy of Confucius, are often of great antiquity and the author 
has done a good piece of research in tracing many of them back to the earliest 
Chinese records. He has not looked outside of China, however, for any pos- 
sible external sources for any of them. While the book is a valuable record of 
many of the ceremonies of Chinese life, only occasionally does the reader get 
an insight into the real meaning of these practices to the people themselves. 
Many of the most important aspects of Chinese life have not been discussed, 
for practically nothing is said of the family clan organization, ancestor wor- 
ship, wedding and funeral ceremonies, or the popular cosmology and necrom- 
ancy. Only very slight attention, also, has been given to the impact of the 
West on China and the resulting fundamental changes which are now penetrat- 
ing all Chinese civilization, 


Speech: Its Function and Development. By GRACE ANDRUS DE LAGUNA. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. Pp. xti+363. $5.00. 


This discussion centers mainly on the development of human speech from 
tke animal cry, but the author devotes a very adequate discussion to the in- 
{uence of this development on social life and higher psychic functions. The 
approach is based on the acceptance of “behaviorism” and on an appreciation 
of the róle of the group. Speech, like the animal cry, serves a social function. 
It differs in that it is not inseparably bound up with a set response to a given 
situation—it may be detached and have functional independence. Further, 
speech merely proclaims a situation; the hearers may react to this proclama- 
tion with a varied set of acts. In the animal cry, the responses of the others 
are specific and inseparably bound up with the cry. This functional independ- 
ency of speech permits human beings to have endless combination in associa- 
tion in place of the few set type relations of animals. 


The New Day in Housing. By Louis H, Prnx. With an introduction by 
ALFRED E. SMITH, Governor of New York. New York: John Day 
Co., 1928. P.xiv--208. $3.50. i 


This book presents a brief survey of recent experiments in the field of 
urban housing. It tells the story of the garden suburb, of attempts to build 
model tenements, and of the problems of slum clearance. The treatment of 
American conditions is confined almost entirely to the problems of the general 
metropolitan region of New York City. After discussing the history of housing 
legislation in New York, several chapters describe very briefly recent attempts 
to build inexpensive model tenement structures by the Metropolitan Life In- 
, surance Company, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, and other labor groups. Brief attention is given to several garden-city 
developments i in the United States. 


Government and Business: A Study in the Economic Aspects of Govern- 
ment and the Public Aspects of Business. By Fart Writs CRE- 
cRAFT, PH.D. New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. xii-- 508. 


This book is divided into five parts. Part I dese with the relation of gov- 
ernment to business, the functions of protection, the political activities of busi- 
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ness, and the economic functiéne “oe Boy étnment. Phe: sphnd. part discusses 
government activities-in the fieldscof^ consum tion, iptodudtica’, exchange, and 
distribution. The third part is ^ coricerhed: withethe*. relation of business to ‘pub- 
lic administration, public finance; tHe “‘publit-servite, constitutions, representa- 
tion, ‘political parties, adjudication,’ ‘and: intérnational relations. Part IV dis- 
cusses the relation of zovernment to: ‘transportation, communication, banking, 
investments, insurance, credit, marketing, brokerage, sales, advertising, en- 
gineering, professions, labor organizations, and private monopolies. The last 
part deals with political and economical organizations, powers, and philosophy, 
and the economic aspects of statecraft. This book is obviously intended to be 
only an intróduction to the subject, and for this purpose it is useful. 


Historical Selections. By Hutton WzssrER. New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1929. Pp. xx--973. $2.96. 


A 'source-book for students of general history. The materials included. 
range from translations of ancient Egyptian, Babylonian, and Phoenician tab- 
lets, through many documents illustrating the political, economic and social 
history of medieval and modern times, to a brief-series of documents from 
the Far East. Although the editor prefaces his collection with a quotation 
from J. B. Bury that the idea of political history is yielding to a more compre- 
hensive definition of the scope of history, political and governmental docu- 
: ments occupy by far the larger part of the space of this volume—a fact which 
doubtless reflects the character oi the sources to which the research student of 
. history has access, but which may show also that the old bias in favor of po- 
litical history and “official” documents has not entirely disappeared. 


Man and Social Achievement. By DoNArD C. Bascocx: New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. ix-l-246. $3.00. 


When Small’s General Sociology appeared some, twenty-five years ago, it 
was refused for review by the leading journal of the historians on the ground 
that such a hodge-podge of philosophy, ethics, economics, and politics did not 
have any relation to history. Now the head of a department of history has 
written a book which some of the older school will say is a similar hodge podge, 
savoring suspiciously of sociology. Moreover, the author takes the stand that 
the broad soeial (if not sociological) approach embodied in this book is funda- 
mental to an understanding not only of man's past but alsa of his contem- 
porary problems. 


The London Spy. By Nen Warp. Edited with notes by AnrRUR L. Hay- 
WARD. New York: George H. Doran Co. Pp. x-4-309. $6.00. 


The London Spy (a book that first appeared in monthly parts in 1698), 
through the medium of two friends, one from the country, explores the streets 
and taverns of London as well as sights of popular interest such as Bedlam, 
where crazy folk are on display, and the Bridewell, where women may be seen 
being whipped. Ned Ward wrote for the reading public of the seventeentn cen- 
tury, one composed almost exclusively of men. As a result it has been found 
advisable, even in this day of frankness in print, to expurga:e the text to some 
extent. Vet the author doubtless wrote within the conventions of his time, not 
so much striving to shock or titilate as to be readable and amusing. Vellow 
journalism as we know it had not yet been invented. In this personal touch 
applied to an everyday environment we seem to have a forerunner of the hu- 
man-interest story of our modern newspaper. 
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Lives of Eminent b [fri icüns., By; G, & "abit ocx. London: Longmans, 
Green & m Dg ioi Mp. Piceno EIC 25. 


ve e fe 


E Although they are writlei. i tle Pen of the ronventiondi Sud 
school story and carefully avoid offending either the native leaders or their 
. imperial masters, they provide for young American Negroes, who are becoming 
acquainted with their racial history, a good introduction to the outstanding 
Negroes in African histcry. The story of Dr. Aggrey, who spent many years 
in a southern Negro school both as a student and a teacher before returning to 
Africa in 1924 to become a teacher in the government college at Achimota on 
the Gold Coast, forms a connecting link between the Negro race in America 
and África. The book is provided with maps and illustrations. 


Born That Wav. By JoHNSON O’Connor. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins Co., 1928. Pp. 323. $6.00. 


The author comments in brief rambling form on the value of early de- 
termination, by various aptitude tests, of the direction which vocational choice 
should take. Aptitude once established, there will be time for the acquisition 
of other values in life. There is considerable naiveté in the assumption that 
number checking, manual dexterity, and such tests measure something innate : 
and give a clue to prediction of future occupational aptitudes. Yet the author 
is skeptical regarding general intelligence tests. There are a number of Appen- 
dixes with details on various tests. One of these gives the revision of the norms 
of Kent-Rosanotf free association test. 


The Invert and His Social Adjustment. By ANOMALY, with an introduc- 
tion by Rosprrt H. THouLErss, M.A., PH.D. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1927. Pp. xxxii-- 160. 


This is a very interesting little book on problems which confront the 
homosexual in his efforts to adjust himself to the standards of a society organ- 
ized around a different conception of sexual life. The author is described in 
the Introduction as a doctor in England, who is himself a homosexual. His 
central thesis is that the real homosexual. naturally has his interests directed 
to other men, rather than to women, and that this interest may express itself in 
the same varietv of forms as in the expression of normal man for women. The 
forms may be perverted or they may be sublimated and transmuted in char- 
acter. The author's plea is for a recognition of this fact, and for a correspond- 
ing tolerancc. 


Towns and People of Modern Germany. By ROBERT MEDILL MCBRIDE. 
Illustrated by Epwarp C. CASWELL. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., 1927. Pp. xiii--384. $5.00. 

The author of this volume is a seasoned traveler. But this book is not an 
ordinary travel book. Without straying from the well-beaten path, he has re- 
corded something of the atmosphere which eludes the tourist in this tourist- 
infested country, and has woven around the scenes which he describes the 
legends and traditions that add meaning and sentiment to personal impressions. 


He sees the country not merely as a mosaic of geographical areas, but also as a 
sequence of historical epochs and cultural regions. lt is to be hoped that fu- 
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ture visitors to Germany will use this book as an indispensable supplement to 
their Baedeker, and learn by means of it not merely what to see, but how to 
see it. 


The Church and the Russian Revolution. By MATTHEW SPINKA. New 
York: Macmillan Ceo., 1927. Pp. xli+330. $2.50. 


Dr. Spinka's book is a history of the Russian church during the revolu- 
tion. He traces in illuminating fashion the close relationship between the 
church and the Tsarist régime, the muddling attempts at reform under the 
provisional government of 1917, the reorganization effected by the First All- 
Russian Local Sobor of 1917, anc the progress of the struzgle between the 
church and the Communist dictatorship. He makes clear that the resistance of 
the church to the Soviet legislation by which it was abruptly disestablished 
and given the status of a purely private organization took the form of reac- 
tionary, counterrevolutionary political activity aimed at overthrowing the 
Soviet régime, 


On the Trai of tke Veiled Tucreg. By DucaLtp CAMPBELL, F.R.A.I. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1928. Pp. 282. $6.00. 


This is another of Mr. Campbell’s travel books, and does not differ greatly 
in general approach and usezulness irom his earlier work. There are fairly use- 
ful accounts of the material life of the Tuareg, and some well-written descrip- 
tions of desert scenery. Perhaps the greatest contribution of the book consists 
in the photographs, which give the reader an excellent idea of the beauty of 
the Hausa cities. The only connection between such pictures and the Tuareg, 
however, are that they illustrate the city of Kano, from which the author 
started into the desert after his veiled subjects of study. 


The Past, Present and Future of the Negro. By Dr. Asp ErrATIF SOLI- 
MAN. Los Angeles: California Eagle Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 324. 


The author of this book, an Egyptian visitor to America, after a wide 
reading of the literature on the race question and first-hand observation of the 
status of the Negro in America, comes to the conclusion that the Negro should 
be colonized in Africa, where he can realize his full possibilities. This solution 
of the race problem, in his opinion, is more practical than any attempt at 
forced assimilation which must follow the improvement of the Negro, and 
would be beneficial to both whites and blacks. So firmly is he convinced of the 
practicality and justice of his proposed scheme that he concludes his book with 
an open letter to President Coolidge. 


The Slum Problem. By B. S. Townror. New York: Longmans Green & 
Co., 1928. Pp.xit+220. $2.25. 


This book is addressed primarily to the layman. It is first a plea for model 
housing, and in terms of Lousing the author sees the slum. In England they 
have made considerable progress, especially since the war. In the United 
States they have done little more than talk about the subject. The chapters 
are written after the style of editorials and each bears witness to the author's 
long intimate acquaintance with the housing problem. “The Destructive Ten- 
ant," *"Slum-Making," “Reconditioning,” “Town Planning, “High Tene- 
ments," these are perhaps the key chapters, end they all focus primarily on the 
problem of model dwellings. 
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The Central Americans: Adventures and Impressions between Mexico 
and Panama. By ARTHUR RUHL. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1928. Pp. 284. $3.00. 


These are the experiences and impressions of an intelligent traveler of 
journalistic temperament revisiting the five Central American republics after 
fifteen years. The writer includes enough derived material, such as statistics 
on the fruit and coffee business to make the book an adequate introduction to 
Central America. The interest of the author hes in the changes taking place. 
One is given glimpses of the development of transportation, of the spread of 
modern engineering and machinery, as well as a buic of Stimson in action 
in Nicaragua. 


Harvey Baum: A Study of the Agricultural Revolution. By EDWARD 
SHERWOOD MEAD, Pu.D., and BERNARD OsTROLENK, PH.D. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928. Pp. 149. $2.00. 


The contention of this book is that improved machinery, improved seeds, 
improved agricultural methods, improved cattle breeding, and other improve- 
ments have so increased agricultural productivity that there is serious excess 
production. In consequence of tais overproduction a heavy percentage of 
farmers are being, and will continue to be, forced out of the industry. 


The Wandering Scholars. By Heten WADDELL. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp.285. $5.00. 

This volume, a study of the wandering scholars of the Middle Ages, sug- 
gests to the sociologist a rich field for the study of the itinerant. The sugges- 
tion is present throughout that the wandering scholar of the Middle Ages, on 
tair or foul business bent, fulfilled certain of the functions which the itinerant 
usually fulfills. He kept imagination alive, and romance, brought news, and 
contributed to the intermingling 0o: cultures. 


Theory of Industrial Fatigue. By Husert LANGEROCK. San Francisco: ` 


McDonald's Bookshop, 1928. Pp. 78. $.50. 

This is a mild and somewhat indirect piece of propaganda in favor of the 
socialization of industry for the benefit of labor. The approach is through a 
study of fatigue. The author reviews the literature in this field in a running 
exposition of the various effects of fatigue upon the individual. 

Notes on the Buffalo Head Dance of the Thunder Gens of the Fox Indi- 
ans. By TRUMAN MICHELSON. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 87. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1928. Pp. 94. $.65. 

This is a typical example of a primitive religious ritual with the accom- 
panying explanatory myth. Both ritual and myth (of which two versions are 
given) are in the words of Fox Indian informants taken down by Michelson 
and presented in the original and in translation. 

La Crisis del Patriotismo: Una Teoria de las inmigraciones. By ALBERTO 
LAMAR SCHWEYER, of the National Academy of Social Sciences. 
Havana, Cuba: Editorial Marti, 1926. Pp. 179. $1.00. 


Patriotism is a form of national self-consciousness implying an aggressive 
impulse to defend and promote national prestige. The development of cosmo- 
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' politanism, the presence of a larger number of unassimilated Spanish immi- 
grants, and the influence of North American economic EE have been 
weakening ioi patriotic sentiment in Cuba. 


A New Way with Crime. By A. FENNER Brockway. With a Pretace by 
LaurEeNcE Housman. London: Williams, and Norgate, 1928. Pp. 
xi+164. 7s. 6d. 

This is a popular summary of liberal policies of dealing with juvenile and 


adult offenders, with some interesting but scattered factual material regarding 
crime, criminals, and effects of punishments. 


The Evolution of Industrial Organization. By B. F. Surerps. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1928. Pp. xii4-296. $3.00. 


A popular account of the development and nature of modern industrial 
organization seldom contributes anything new in the way of fact or interpre- 
tation. This work is no exception to that rule, but has the merit of being well 
written and well documented. It is a revision of a series of public lectures. 
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INTERRELATIONS OF SPEECH AND Eee 


DAVID L. MACKAYE 
San Jose, California 


I ABSTRACT 


Both the methods of intelligence testing and classroom experiences indicate that 
"intelligence," as the word is used in education, refers to abilities 3dentical or highly 
correlated with speech functions. Experience provides two signs of this correlation 
in a quantitative sense—differing abilities in storing up words for use and differing 
abilities in handling quantities of verbal terms at one time. The quantitative limit 
may be ascertained by tests calling for word reproduction without the stimulus of a 
running idea. A further test reveals two types of qualitative response in the high- 
quantity testing group, indicating that differing behavior responses in different indi- 
viduals may be based on concepts of great differences in clarity but resulting from 
the same word-stimulus. Difficulty in rapidly summing up relationships between 
words in the same run of thought creates a difficulty in handling words as symbols 
of ideas in place. There is a suggestion that these differences are not innate, but re- 
sult from exposure to differing social environment, which education does not attempt 
to overcome. Success of a democracy may be intimately related to speech functions, 
to the extent that twilight zones of speech—that is, zones stimulating vivid rather 
than clear concepts—are found'in different parts of the vocabulary scale in different 
individuals. 


It has been a concern of science in recent years to define and 
measure quantitatively the mental factor which permits man to 
make so many more adaptations than the next highest order of ani- 
mais. This factor is included in the functions termed "intelligence." 
It has become a matter of prime importance in educational admin- 
istration to measure intelligence. Industry measures this factor as 
well as it can to fit individuals into its personnel iabric. Anticipa- 
tion of the Age of Reason hurries on research into the phenomenon 
upon which such an age must be founded.’ 

Little has been accomplished in either definition or measurement 
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except in the functional aspect; intelligence is defined and meas- 
ured in terms of what it does. The physical, neurological back- 
ground of intelligence is so exquisitely constructed that its nature 
eludes its own processes. Intelligence has not yet been able to com- 
prehend its own physical operation. 


I. SUGGESTIONS OF THE INTERRELATIONS OF SPEECH AND 
4INTELLICENCE" 


A current view of general intelligence is as a “kind of average of 
all possible aptitudes." This view draws away frorn the theory of a 
unitary faculty of intelligence and conforms more closely to the 
facts of social life where adults make innumerable adaptations to a. 
variety of situations. In this variety of life-situations it is impos- 
sible to detect the operation of a unitary intelligence functioning 
neatly in specific quantities. | 

This does not prevent wholesale quantitative measurements, 
however, for the purpose of industrial and educational segregation. 
- A frank recognition oi the fact that these measurements are psy- 
chological samplings in limited areas now improves the situation, 
but the procedures will never wholly be justified as long as examin- 
ers work in the dark as to the nature of intelligence. 

These samplings, in educational practice, are of functions of 
the individuals which require speech ability. À person who does not 
speak English could not be measured by them, and a person who 
can speak English, but deficiently, will be inaccurately measured 
by them, as a matter of course. This is recognized but the recogni- 
tion does not greatly moderate practice at present. It has not over- 
come the naive assumption that all persons born into an English- 
speaking environment comprehend English in different degrees 
only because of diferent degrees in ability—that is, in intelligence. 

'The evidence against this assumption has been summed up by 
William I. Thomas and Dorothy Swaine Thomas.' It is sufficient 
to say here that the evidence points to the probability that ‘‘intel- 
ligence," in the sensé used in education, may be modified or con- 
. trolled by the environment, and that, to this extent, it is acquired. 
The background of inherited degrees of “intelligence” is not denied. 


*The Child in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inz., 1928), pp. 342-81. 
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The acquisition seems to be controlled by the opportunity to devel- 
op a vocabulary which serves as a vehicle for working concepts. An 
environment rich in things and qualities, and in conversation lead- 
ing away from concrete experiences, increases the vocabulary ve- 
hicle of the young person exposed to it. This is a matter of common 
observation. We may assume that a person so equipped will per- 
form better in certain areas of activity than persons who have not 
had this experience. Education is such an area of activity and edu- 
cational tests measure that type of performance. 

It is the purpose of this report to indicate some signs of inter- 
relation between intelligence, as the word is used in education, and 
speech functions. 

| II. QUANTITATIVE SIGNS 


Measurement implies definite capacity. A quantitative concept 
of intelligence assumes that in a person being trained a point of 
saturation will be reached beyond which training will not be pos- 
sible. Arbitrary norms are established with reference to what this 
point of saturation should normally be in children of different ages. 
These quantitative limits are not difficult to ascertain. 

The. writer suspects that if this quantitative limit to “intelli- 
gence" were ascertained for a certain individual by means of tests 
requiring speech ability, and then again ascertained for the same 
individual by observing his ability to make adjustments to a long se- 
ries of life-situations, two widely different marks might be reached. : 
One would not be prognostic of the other. 

Verbal situations vs. reasoning abilizy.—8A ninth-grade class in 
algebra, which had acquired great facility in the mechanics of the 
subject, was “stumped” by problems oi which the following is an 
example: 


The rate of the current of a certain river is kncwn to be 3 miles an hour. 
Some boys in a motor boat found that it took them as long to go 8 miles down- 
stream as it did to go 3 miles upstream. What was their rate in still water? 


There are in this problem some thirty or forty elements of a 
situation verbally expressed, of which only a few are pertinent to 
the equation. It became apparent that all these elements (as ver- 
bally expressed) had about equal value to the pupils. There were 
ioo many of them for the pupils to hold in mind and review simulta- 
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neously. This was a quantitative Cifficulty, essentially a speech- - 


quantity difficulty. The problem was therefore arranged on the 
board as follows, subsidiary elements being lined out and vital ele- 
ments nde lines 

The rate as long to go 


. of the current Smiles —— 
of a certain river downstream 
is known as 
to be it did £o go 
3 miles 3 miles 
an hour. upstream. 
Some boys What was 
in their rate 
a motor boat ; in still " 
found that water? 
it took ' 
them 


With this aid in segregating the verbally expressed terms and 
with some practice in the method, the ability to hancle these prob- 
lems increased to a satisfactory grade. There was an improvement 
in intelligent handling of a situation by the development of a mental 
habit relating to quantities of verbal forms. 

This speech-quantity difficulty may be detected in many educa- 
tional situations. Ar illustration is contained in the following para- 
graph from Ivanhoe: ; / 

“I asked you, my children," said the Prior, raising his voice and using the 
Lingua Franca, or mixed language in which the Norman and Saxon races con- 
versed with each other, “if there be in this neighborhood any good man who, 
for the love of God, and devotion to Mother Church, will give two of her hum- 
blest servants, with theiz train; a night's hospitality and refreshment?” 

Such paragraphs present an almost insurmountable difficulty 
to pupils rated as below average in “intelligence.” In the present 
case such a student understood the paragraph to represent the Prior 
as looking for a good man, a Servant. Only familiar phrases and 
words remained out of the quantity of ideas presented in this single 
run of thought; the rest dropped from: mental sight before the run 
could be completed and the results totaled up. “Lack of intelli- 
gence” in this pupil corresponded to en inability to handle speech 
forms quantitatively. 
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This inability was present in situations other than textual ones. 
In a certain social situation her responses (as verbally recorded by 
herself) proved to be composed of a minimum of ideas framed in _ 
crudely common words. A refinement of thought would have de- 
pended upon a greater number of verbal forms, and their corre- 
sponding concepts, than she had acquired. 

Quantitative limits therefore appear to be handicaps in two di- 
rections. First, there is a limit to the number of thought-symbols 
which certain persons may handle at one time, however familiar the 
symbols may be individually. Then there is a limit to the number 
of thought-symbols to which such persons can be properly condi- | 
tioned to react. 

Testing for quantitative limits —All paper and pencil tests are 
naturally of the individual’s ability to handle speech-forms quanti- 
tatively, but usually in the first sense, that is, in the ability to han- 
dle an increasing number of familiar symbols at one time. 

The following experiment was an attempt to measure the abil- 
ity of an individual to store up for use the thought-symbols used in 
ordinary social commerce. The assumption underlying the test was 
that the ability to construct words in the manner stated (without 
the stimulus of a running idea) would correlate highly with a verbal 
ability acquired through contacts with books and higher types of 
social environment during the age when children are most plastic 
to language influences. . 

It is possible to make about ninety words by combination from 
the following list of syllables: | 


à bar for men ses tive 

ac bat ger mo. sion tle 

age Cap ges on tal tor 

al cor iory por ter ture 

ate ent ly - pos tion ty 
.man ren 


After appropriate instructions, this list was given to the sub- 
jects with twenty minutes to prepare from it as many words as pos- _ 
sible. 

Two distinct types of response were met, which might be termed 
“high” and “low.” In the “high” type responses there were two dis- 
tinct qualitative types which are discussed later. | 
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The “low” response was characterized by inability to construct 
words from the list and a lack of venturesomeness. The “low” 
group made no or few errors. They put down onlv actual words 
recognized, and there were tev of these. This low group was also 
low in scholarship and was included in the last quarti-e of lists con- 
structed from other types of tests. 

'The medians by sex and grades were as follows: 


MEDIANS 
. Boys Girls 
Eighth grade . . . i43 14.4 
Ninth grede . . . 144 16.9 
Tenth grade . . . rg. 21.9 
Eleventh grade . . . 2; 28.7 
Twelfth grade . . . 35.5 33.7 


It must be noted that the individuals making the low type of 


response to this test seldom remain in school past the tenth grade 


and the rapid rise in the medizn thereafter indicates a group be- 
coming more exclusive, and not a group developing a better lan- 
guage sense, 
II. QUALITATIVE SIGNS 

Were an individual's vocabulary to be arranged as a scale, 
starting with words which represented positive and clear concepts 
to him, the dividing line betwe2n clear and obscure words would 
seem, one may suppose, to be cl2ar-cut. If this were true he would 
react to the vocabulary on the positive side of this dividing line, but 
would not react to those words -eft to be arranged on the negative 
side. For example, a man of average education would find words 
from his sensory experience to be sharp stimuli but he would re- 
main passive to the vocabulary of certain analytical sciences. 

However, this is rot true. 'T3ere is a twilight zone in which the 
word-stimulated concept may b» vivid rather than clear. The re- 
sponse based on it may be even more positive than responses based 
on clear concepts. There may also be words to which the individual 
reacts in an effort to conceal their difficulty. Usually such a re- 
action may be called an “error.” The detection of the error depends 
upon the interlocutor. Whole conversations do occur in which both 
word- and behavior-responses are “errors” but which run a full 
course because no party to them detects the error. 


: 7 
E ah 
aye 
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As a result of this twilight zone there are qualitative differ- 
ences in “speech-intelligence.” Let us suppose that we could . 
arrange the vocabulary of a language as a scale with words repre- 
senting the data of common sense at the beginning and words rep- 
resenting deductions from scientific analyses toward the end. If 
this scale were applied to individuals there would be a certain sec- 
tion of it, between these two extremes, the words of which would 
arouse “vivid” concepts, that is, they would be or might be intense- 
ly stimulating, but they would not be clearly defined. Beyond that 
there would be a small section of words calling forth a hesitating 
response because they were aurally familiar. Finally there would 
be a great negative section, to which there would be no response at 
all. The language of “mysticism” might be supposed to come from 
the “vivid” section of the scale. In the following family this twi- 
light section would be closer to the beginning of the scale than is 
usual: 

A rural family is a member of a narrow sect to which about twenty fam- 
ilies of the community subscribe, but which has a state organization. It has 
raised an elder son, who has secured part of a high school education against the 
opposition of his parents. Education appears to them to be irreligious. This 
boy has left home. A son, W.B., four years younger, in the eighth grade falls 
and breaks his arm. He is carried home to bed and the congregation sum- 
moned. Its members stand about the bed and cry in a sing-song: “Oh, God, 
come down and heal W—-—’s arm; come down and heal the arm!" This is kept. 
up for three days until authorities compel the family to seek medical treat- 
ment. It is learned that in church healing services the formula varies a little: 
“Oh, God, come down and heal this person's ill. Ccme down, quick!’ 


The estimation of this family’s “Intelligence” is a baffling, if not 
an impossible, procedure. Their other adjustments to life have 
been, in the main, satisfactorily accomplished. The expression 
which they use in the church services may be thought of as the 
stimulus for vivid psychological reactions which lead to behavior 
satisfactory to the group among which they live. These same words 
may be traced from this point of usage up an ever increasing scale 
of clarity until they are found in the stimulating vocabulary of such 
leaders as Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

What determines the position of this twilight zone on the vo- 


* Case reports, Tulare Union High School, Tulare, Calif. 
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cabulary scale? There does not seem to be a correlation between its 
position and the quantitative limit of the individual's vocabulary. 
Possibly the position oi the twilight zone, instead of being con- 
trolled by inherited factors of intelligence, is determined by experi- 
ential factors, experience failing to provide definite data (by social 
association, observation, laboratory work, etc.) for large sections 
of the vocabulary which come into use, anyway, by imitation. 
Measurement of qualitative defects.—The responses to the vo- 
cabulary recognition test described in the preceding were according 
to three types, which may be described as follows: 


` . HIGH” RESPONSE 


Type A.—A list of words longer than the medians given in the preceding 
with a minimum of errors in spelling, and containing few or no cambinations of 
syllables which were not valid words. Indicative of geen range of vocabulary 
with a minimum “twilight” area. 

Type B.—An equally long or longer list of words, with a great many mis- 
spelled, and combinations of syllables which are merely like valid words, such 
as the following, all taken from one paper: . fortal, gesses, motal, rension, 
corter, gertle, talate. The examiner has no assurance that, in such cases, valid 
words which appear on such lists nave a more definite meaning to the subject 
than inue words could have. 

' “LOW” RESPONSE 


Type C.—A list of words much shorter than the medians given and in- 


cluding only words in most common use. Minimum of errors, either of spelling 
or of invalid words. 


-The eighty-one eighth-grade students who were examined in 


detail by this test were arranged according to their type response 
and the lists submitted to their teachers, Type C was recognized at 


once; it was the group failing or close to failure in classwork. 
Types A and B proved to be a baffling arrangement. This “A” 
boy did not belong there—he was “lazy.” This ^B" gir. was really 
of A type, her appreciation of literature was high. The inadequacy 
of the test is, of course, obvious, yet it suggested mental differences 
which the teachers were wholly unprepared to meet. In the hurry 
of classroom work, word responses in bulk were a sign of at least 


partial achievement. The mechanism for separating thought-sym- | 


bols attached to clear concepts from a attached to 
merely vivid POCEDI did not exist. 


hj 
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Is the school environment helpful, without discrimination, to 
the success of both A and B types? Unquestionably it is, much 
more so than the economic world into which the students will later 
venture. The frequent lack of correlation between the success of 
students in school life and in economic life may be explained in 
part by these differences. Much later in life these children may be 
making church, lodge, and political affiliations on the basis of this 
subtle and undetected difference between the A and B "pe of re- 
sponse to a word test. 

The vocabulary reproduction test.—A highly decorated cup 
and saucer were placed before the same group of students with in- 
structions to write down all words which were called to mind by 
these objects and which were descriptive of them. The score was 
the number of correct words, judged on the basis of a list of accept- - 
able words recorded by a majority oi teachers similarly tested. The 
correlation between the reproduction and recognition tests was 
-l-0.32. 

In this test the Type C group again appeared at the TEA but 
the A and B type pupils were again intermingled, When the per- 
formance of the last two groups was charted, however, the same 
subtle difference between them, relating to error, appeared as shown 
in Figure 1. Gross accuracy is the total number of correct words. 
Net accuracy is the number right less the number wrong. In the 
A group the curves of gross and net accuracy are similar. When the 
B group, however, is penalized for its errors the resulting curve is 
confined to a narrow section of the scale. 

In real life this disproportionate percentage of erroneous re- 
sponses will militate against success in some lines but not in others. 


IV. WORDS AS SYMBOLS OF IDEAS IN PLACE 


The experiments quoted indicate the existence of two language 
problems in connection with inherent abilities to understand and 
use language, that is, a problem of quantity in which the number of 
thought-symbols is involved, and a qualitative problem in which 
the clarity of concepts derived from them is involved. Quantita- 
tively there are two types of response; qualitatively there are three 


' types. 
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These experiments indicate but do not precisely outline these 
problems. Moreover, they do not consider any difficulty there may 
be in handling words in association with other words. Classroom 
experience offers sufficient procf of such a problem, but it remains 
to be defined. When the vocabulary reproduction test was first 
given it was in the form of a composition, the score being the num- 
ber of different words used in tie description of the object. In the 
correlation between this test and the vocabulary recognition test, 
r=o. The same group was retested with instructions =o write down 





B Type 


Gross accuracy 
day eod enini ~ Net accuracy 


Fic. x 


only the words descriptive of tke object, in column arrangement. 
In this case r==-+50. The effort toward composition provided a 
distinct element of dirficulty, aside from vocabulary difficulty. 

In common usage a word must be used as a symbol for an idea 
or object in association with, and with relation to, other words rep- 
resenting other ideas or objects. There is a certain linguistic cement 
used to bind these together, dencted as prepositions, co-ordinating 
conjunctions, and so on, which are seldom, if ever, taught as vo- 
cabulary but which, it is assumed by most teachers, the student has 
mastered by some inherent processes. The fallacy of this idea is dis- 
covered in the observation of alien children or adults in classes for 
the teaching of English. To such students of language, these *bind- 
ing" words of relationship are of extreme difficulty. 
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Colloquialisms often consist of such paris of speech. We rec- 
ognize “down yonder,” “up there," round," and so on, as speech 
automatons conditioned upon familiar situetions. An unfamiliar 
situation involving the relationship denoted by such expressions is 
not so spontaneously handled; often the incividual has great dif- 
ficulty in verbally expressing it. 

In handling verbal material, therefore, familiarity with the sub- 
stantial vocabulary in it is not a final test of the individual's ability 
to grasp it. The clarity of the resulting concept depends in large 
part upon the rapidity with which the mind can handle the binding 
terms. The mental response to a word must take its place with re- 
spect to other mental responses to other words in the same mental 
run before the total mental picture emerges distinctly. This must 
be a factor in quantitative defects.? 

Testing verbalization of relationships.—The following simple 
experiment was rather startling in its confirmation of the ideas 
stated in the foregoing. The groups tested were informed that they 
were to be asked certain simple questions in which the word rela- 
tion would be used. Lines were drawn on the blackboard and it was 
explained that the parallel relation of one line to another, or the 
right angle relation of one line to another, was the sense in which 
this word was to be used. The lines were erzsed and a circle placed 
three-fourths of the way up the blackboard. A cross was then 
placed, in turn, (1) 20 inches and directly below it, (2) 20 inches 
and directly to the right of it, and (3) right oblique to and below it. 
Each cross was erased before the next was put on, and the follow- 
ing question asked with regard to each one: “What is the relation 
of this cross to the circle?" Sufficient time was given to record the 
answer on paper. No questions were permitted. 

The test was first given in ninth-year English classes which had 
been carefully segregated on the basis of five objective tests and a 

* John Quincy Adams’ life, characterized by inhibitions in dealing with his fel- 
lows, a matter of distress to him, seems to have been profoundly influenced by his 
type of responses to verbal content. He says of himself: “It is slowness of compre- 
hension—-an incapacity to grasp the whole compass of a subject in the mind at once 
with such an arrangement as leaves a proper impressian of the detail—an incapacity 
to form ideas properly precise and definite with the repidity necessary to give them 


uninterrupted utterance. My manner, therefore, is slow, hesitating, and often much 
confused." — Dizary, Nevins edition, p. 29. 


j 
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year's previous observation, this segregation being corrected in 
mid-term on the basis of efficiency in English. 

The results for three classes, representing the best, median, and 
poorest students were as given in Table I. 





TABLE I 
Best : Median Pcorest 
Percentages with three answers correct. .... eases 29 28 4 
Percentages with two answers correct........... 29 I4 : 4 
Percentages with one answer correct............ 22 7 13 
Percentages with none correct. ........... uus. IQ 5c “76 
Percentages answering third* question correctly. . 37 28 8 


* The third question, with the cross in the oblique position, provided the least familiar situation. 


À large percentage of the subjects did not attempt a response. 
Among those who did, there were three types: (1) those who ap- 
preciated the relationships and stated them correctly, or failed be- 
cause of want of language; (2) those purely imitative and without 
original sense of relationship who used the terms “parallel” and 
“right angle" because they had been used in the instructions; and 
(3) a few with low intelligence who substituted meanings. The lat- 
ter (about 6 per cent of the whole), conformed roughly to the fol- 
lowing typical answer: “The circle means fail. The cross means 
forward." The teacher, working on the contract system, had been 
using zeros for unsatisfactory work and plusses for satisfactory 
work, from which situation the answer was taken. 
The same test was then given to the eighth-grade children who 


TABLE II 
‘| A Type: Clear | B Type: Vivid | C Type: Little 
Word. Sense Word Sense ord Sense. 
7, : 

Number with all correct. .........-..205 5 o 
Number with 2 correct............5..0.4. 5 o 
Number with x correct...............050. 4 I 
Number with none correct. ............. 21 IO 





` 


had been the subjects of the vocabulary recognition and reproduc- 
tion tests, with the results given in Table II. 

The general impression was that this test was too difficult for 
the eighth grade. In both the eighth and ninth grades, zhe children 
considered this “the hardest test they had ever taken.” 
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V. SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The social significance of these three possibilities of error hard- 
ly needs to be pointed out. In a democracy in which group action 
and group decision must be based upon a common understanding, 
and in which such a common understanding can only be imparted 
verbally, its whole function is involved in its speech function. The 
division of opinion within societies, perhaps, may be considered to 
be based on distinctions in speech abilities, and not on facts. | 

Thus in religion the modernist may be considered the A type of 
the vocabulary recognition test, with clear, specific responses to 
each of the multitude of terms involved in exegesis. On the other 
hand, the equally able fundamentalist may be of the B type re- | 
sponse, experiencing from these terms the vivid, emotionally ac- 
tivating, mental reactions which lack the sharp-cut limitations of 
the A reaction, but which have the same authoritative appearance 
to himself. The qualitative difference in language sense will supply 
us with endless disputes in religious and patriotic fields, disputes 
which cannot be reconciled because of the essentially different re- 
sponses of different people to the same language. 

In the matter of quantitative range we may draw our illustra- 
tions from politics and compare the internationalist, carrying a 
multitude of situations in his mind, with the extreme nationalist, 
who can function mentally only after he has eliminated the greater 
part of these situations from his mental view; the statesman, deal- 
ing in all the terms of the equation, and the factionalist, unable to 
construct the equation at ail. i 

Finally, it is fair to believe that if a cross and circle, placed in 
simple juxtaposition, create a relationship bothersome to some 50 
per cent of fifteen-sixteen-year-old intellizence, the multitude of 
ideas which must be compared, analyzed, and segregated before 
correct political action may be taken, may be, like this other test, 
“the hardest they have ever had.” 

The “more abundant” individual life which social agencies 
such as education strive to give may be cornected with the individ- 
ual's increasing ability to reduce situations to verbalized form. For 
example, the individual who has a mental background out of which 
grow responses to music deeper than mere physical ones secures a 
more lasting enjoyment from the experience than one who has not. 
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The prerequisite for this is a stock of verbal symbols among which 
we can place pitch, tone, interval, progression, key, harmonic com- 
binations, phrase, motif, etc., which permit responses in ordered 
patterns and without which certain responses are impossible. In 
personal life such terms as stimulus and response, perception and 
concept, rationalization, etc., provide a critical steadiness to thought — 
(providing they have become part of the reacting mechanism and : 
are not merely memorized terms) Sees is not possible without - 
them. 

Origins of type responses.—The difficulty of getting a complete 
picture of the social background of an individual is understood, but 
in such a picture is the key to the differentiation in quantity and 
quality of response to verbal tests. The present study can indicate 
only the evidence of this. 

Classifying, according to the A, B, and C types of quality re- 
sponse and recalling that A and B are equivalent to high-quantity 
response and C to low-quantity response, the information given in 
Table III is available for the group of students studied. 


TABLE IH 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS, BY GRADES 


No Education | 1 to 4 Grades | 5 to8 Grades | 9 Grades and 
PERAS es Saws oe ease ses I2 S 17 
Bape cl eee ELI 3 I3 9 9 


4 


It was found that in the homes of A type children there was an - 
average of thirty-seven books, in the homes of B type children an 
average of thirty-three books, and in the homes of C type children 
an average of eleven books. 


; TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN IN TYPE CLASSIFICATIONS 


In Homes of: B C 
Business and professional wozkers........ 35.6 28.5 
- Agricultural workers...........0.0005- A 46.6 13.4 
Clerical and sales workers. .............. 58.3 0.0 
Skilled tradesmen........... TORO: 20.8 16.6 
Laborers:......... UR ALIAM Aou b 63.6 9.0 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS 


At the age when a majority of children complete their educa- 
tion there are found responses to verbal stimuli indicating that the 
mechanism involved is capable of a great deal of individual varia- ` 
tion, and that this variation is often taken to be a variation in in- 
telligence. | 

Variation in quantity responses has two sharply defined classes: 
one class word-minded; the other, not word-minded. Quantitative 
defects may be in the total number of thought-symbols in the form 
of words which the individual has stored up for use. The defects 
may be in the inability to carry in mind a number of such thought- 
symbols at one time, or to place them properly in relation to one 
another because of the vagueness of response to certain “relation” 
words. 

Among word-minded children there is a distinction in the qual- 
ity of responses, one type being careful and clear and the other im- 
petuous and careless, with the possibility of having merely vivid 
reactions to words. i 

These differences in responses not only affect the individual's 
behavior so much that intelligence seems to be implicated, but they 
also create the social picture of the individual which in turn con- 
trols the attitudes of others toward him. 

There is strong evidence that inheritance is not involved in 
these differences as much as the social environment at the language- 
- learning stage. An inherent lack of ability is felt by the observer in 
dealing with the C type group; however, the homes of this group 
are found to be on a low literate level as compared with other 
homes. 

There is an assumption possible to the effect that the A and B 
types are of equal mentality, ranging over the upper three quartiles 
of intelligence but that the B type has lacked the verbal discipline 
associated with homes and environment above the average in liter- 
acy and precise thinking. Practically all C type children are in the 
last quartile of intelligence, but no A type children are found there. 

. These assumptions lead to the conclusion that educational 
drills supplying a vocabulary associated with actual situations—as 
in the music illustration—with special attention to the minor vo- 
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cabulary of relationship, bring about responses to ordinary life- 
situations on a much more intelligent level than would be indicated 
as possible to the I.Q. determined by paper and pencil tests. It is to 
v be gravely doubted whether this is now done in Erglish depart- 
ments, or whether, in fact, it is the object of such instruction. Word 


responses in bulk are often accepted as satisfactory when a detailed . 


analysis of the written responses would show no working concepts 
behind them at all. 

. The needs of a ee in which a reasonable agreement on 
the terms of a situation, and on objects to be gained through com- 


- 


munity living, make it imperàtive. that all members acquire the - 
ability of interpreting written or spoken terms with.the least pos- ` 


sible difference. 


HOMOGAMY IN INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES 


HAROLD ELLIS JONES 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California 


ABSTRACT 


Homogamy (husband-wife similarity in a specific trait) requires consideration 
in connection with psychological theories of types, in the study of the origin and 
maintenance of social classes, in the statistical analysis of heredity, in psychoanalytic 
and other studies of social relationships in the home, in the investigation of marital 
infection in tuberculosis and other diseases, and in evolutionary and eugenical the- 
ery. A review of prior research shows a tendency to a slight marital resemblance in 
physical traits, with husband-wife correlations for stature, eye-color, etc., averaging 
zbout .25. Early studies of resemblance in mental traits give, for the most part, 
similar coefficients, but these are probably attenuated to a marked degree by the un- 
reliability of the rating methods used. A series of recent surveys, making use of more 
adequate mental test methods, place the marital coefficient in intelligence at ap- 
proximately .5. Similar values are found in widely different social samplings. This 
is approximately the same degree of intellectual resemblance as that found for par- 
ents and children, and for brothers and sisters, in comparable groups. While the re- 
semblance of blood relatives is due chiefly to heredity, the factors tending to produce 
husband-wife resemblance may be classified under the headings of social status selec- 
tion, educational selection, racial selection, courtship selection, and selection on the 
basis of the duplication of parental traits. ' 


" Assortative mating in man has been the subject of numerous 
studies with reference to physical traits, but until recently no quan- 
titative data have been available concerning the intellectual resem- 
blance of husbands and wives. The problem is one of some conse- 
quence, with relationships in the following fields. 

i. Homogamy may favor the segregation of types, and in- 
crease the average differences between subclasses of a population. 
To the extent that this occurs, it deserves to be considered in con- 
nection: with problems of social stratification and as a possible 
agency in accelerating or confirming evolutionary changes." 

2. A knowledge of the marital coefficient is essential to any 
analysis of intellectual inheritance on the assumed basis of Men- 
delian factors. This follows because of the influence of assortative 
mating upon all familial coefficients.* 

* & Assortative Mating in Man (a Cooperative Study),". Biometrika, IL (1903), 
481-98. 


* R. A. Fisher, "On the Correlation between Relatives on the Supposition of 
Mendelian Inheritance," Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, LII (1018), 399-433. 
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3. Statistical studies of marital adjustment or oi marriage in- 
stitutions should be considered in relation to data on the intellec- 
tual congruity of husbands and wives. In such a comprehensive 
report as that of Groves and Ogburn,’ no mention is made of this 
factor, no doubt because of the lack of available evidence. 

4. Homogamy is of significance for problems in child develop- 
ment and parent education, and for psychoanalytic studies of the 
family: Differences in the intellectual level of the father and mother 
may be of profound importance for the social relationships in the 
home. It is probably true that this factor is of smal'er direct im- 
port than the factors of emotional adjustment, but it is no doubt 
also true that emotional adjustment is affected by intellectual 
status. We are scarcely in a position to begin a statistical study of. 
these interrelationships until we have determined norms for homog- 
amy in mental ability, in various social groups. 

5. The problem of marital infection, in any presumptively in- 
fectious adult disease, must be viewed in relation to the possibility 
of the mating of similar individuals.* It should be remembered, 
further, that assortative mating, in a given trait, mav be brought 
about by the selection of characters which are correlated with that 
trait. Thus, assortative mating in certain features of body build 
may secondarily produce a degree of homogamy in tuberculosis. 

6. Homogamy as a eugenic factor. has been stressed by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, whose views are summarized in the following 
quotation: 

^A public sentiment clready exists that persons possessing inherited char- 
acteristics of a desirable kind shculd marry and have large -emilies. This 
sentiment undoubtedly is favorable to the improvement of the race, but it does 
not go far enough. We skould impress upon the public the point that one cer- 
tain means of increasing the prevalence of any hereditary characteristic in a 


community is to induce the individuals who possess it fo marry one another, 
and thus produce a more potent stock in the next generation." 


| ? E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 497. 


* E. G. Pope, “A Second Study of the Statistics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis,” 
Drapers Company Research Memoirs, "Studies in National Detericration.” Lon- 
don: Dulau & Co., 1908. Fp. 36. 


* A. G. Bell, “How To Improve the Race,” Jour. of Hered., V (1914), 1-7. 
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Recently Willoughby and Goodrie have provided evidence in sup- 
port of this point.* Examining the assumption that a negative cor- 
relation between fecundity and intelligence is certain to produce a 
population declining in intelligence, these investigators “bred” an 
artificial population of over one thousand individuals per genera- 
tion through five generations, employing five gene pairs with an 
arbitrary set óf dominance values and incidence ratios, sex ratios, 
mortality rate, fecundity-intelligence correlation, and marital cor- 
relation. They concluded that under the conditions assumed, the 
average intelligence actually does decline when the marital coeffi- 
cient in intelligence is low (.37) but remains constant or even ad- 
vances if the marital coefficient is as high as .58. This result was 
interpreted as due to the maintenance of the incidence ratios, i.e., 
the survival of intelligence-favoring genes in the face of a dysgenic 
birth rate selection. 

Table I presents a brief survey of the existing evidence con- 
cerning homogamy in physical traits. 

Except in the case of age,’ in which mating is of course both 
highly preferential and homogamous, the coefficients show a fairly 
close adherence to low values in the neighborhood of .2 and .3. This 
is about what would be expected from earlier non-correlational 
studies, such as that of Fol.’ | 

In the Grammar of Science, Pearson concludes a discussion of 
his own data with the following statement: 

Now these results are very striking; for two quite different groups of hus- 
bands and wives and for two very distinct characters, stature and eye-color, we 


have found quite sensible measures of homogamy. We cannot doubt in the 
face of this that like actually tends to mate with like in the case of man.? 


If the correlation of husbands and wives, in such a trait as 


stature, is approximately .25, it follows that for the group of wives 
of husbands having any given stature, the variance (squared stand- 


* R. R. Willoughby and M. Goodrie, “Neglected Factors in the Differential Birth 
Rate Problem,” Ped. Sem. and Jour. of Genetic Psych., XXXIV (1927), 371-03. 


‘In the case of such conditions as deafness, it is well known that a marked 
tendency toward assortative mating occurs. 


* H. Fol, “La resemblance entre epoux," Rev. Scient., XLVII (1891), 47-49. 


°K. Pearson, Grammar of Science, p. 431. 


* 
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TABLE I 


MARITAL COEFFICIENTS IN PmvsicAL Trarrs* 


\ 








Trait r 


Sample 


Investigator 


e a a a a errem Sanumbettinntabbhamebanmetanamannmumanemansmnemnme ane mieten 


1,002 pairs, drawn chiefly from 
English middle classes “such 


as provide the students at the: 


London colleges” 


Pearson and LeeT 


v 


maia name | rota orat È ma eeun Aata nte ea a aa e S eee 


48 families of Russian Jews, in 
America 


Boast 


——— € EE SLCC Or E aeea cc E C Ed 


774 pairs, from data collected in 
Gelton’s laboratory 


"Pearson . 


i ai tti |, amatis S, sirena ra ABS I ARM IHRER LA HEU EHE ENIM e aaa m mmm m m e e e 


From Galton's data on parents 
of English scientific men 


Harris|| 


queis a Bam tum ipti Tan tag ndun amem meii qiii mdn immi mm E Prrtte ir 


'Tom»stone data from Yorkshire 

Tombstone data from Oxford- 
shire 

Records of Society of Friends 


A co-operative 
study { 

A co-operative 
study €i 

À co-operative 
study 


—€—————À € (B PEE ES Den ad 


2,500 pairs 


Lutz* * 


Mns tro aaa | Mettre tiri. | Pici inest a A AE A S ALPHA TTE PARI ttm mmi m memento nnn ne M 


SALUTE Los eai PS .28 
Span. nce sb a vis 20 
Left forearm......... .20 
Cephalic index....... IS 
Eye color...... aes .25 
Hair color..... Kuen 34 
Longevity. .......... 22 
Longevity............ 25 
Longevity........... .20 
ABB S DLP Sa SERM .76 
General health. ...... .27 
Freedom from constitu-| | 
tional disease.......j.txi 


From Pearson's family records, 
with individuals classified as 


very robust, robust, normally! 


healthy, and delicate 


437 pairs from & general sample 


` E E E E 


Tubercular infection.. .|.17 


Tubercular infection. ..].32 


Tubercular infection...|.or 


41,786 pun classified as +-+, 
The seme as above, corrected for 
sampling 


723 pairs from a general sample 


Eldertonti 


M ar rrr | rens tutae ica | etn Arne tratan nei eviter etm ein rm mm mesmo imme metae tn a rmm mem meme ] mM S a n 


Goringii 
Pope$$ 
Pope§§ 


Goring tt 


Mai ccrte do iata, || artes toan [| remo aorta ott ttt tente tt PS HP HA RA eser IHNEN a HI Ser PH rre eeu meme | rmm MM 


Tubercular infection. . .|. 16 





462 pairs from a superior social 
sample ` 


Goringii 


* Mean square contingency was used for eye zolor, hair color, and general healtk. Tetrachoric r was 
used for the disease conditions listed. The other relationships reported are in terms of the usual Pearson r's. 
Sce T. L. Kelley, Statistical Method (New York: Macmillan Co., 1924), pp. 231-78. 


t K. Pearson and A. Lee, “On the Laws o Inaeritance in Man," Biemetrika, II (1903), 373 f. 
1 F. Boas, “Heredity in Head Form," Amer. Anlhtrop., N.S., V (1903), 53 a. 


§ K, Pearson, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc, London, GACY (1900), A P 113, 149-30. 


|| J. A. Harris, v Assortative Mating in Man,” Pop. Sci. Mo., LXXX. (1912), 484. 
E “Assortative Mating in Man (a cobperative study)," Biometrika, II (1903), 451-98. 


b F. E, Lutz, *Assortative Mating in Man," Seience, XXII (195), 249-50. 
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London: Dulau & Co., 1909. 


$5 Pope, op. cif. 
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—X TABLE I—Continued 
Trait r |P.E. Sample Investigator ‘ 
Tubercular infection 
among relatives.....|.30 |....| 221 pairs, with each individual} EldertonTT 

classified as of sound or tuber- 
cular stock 

"Rheumatism"....... .136|....| 1,556 pairs, parents of school] Williams, Bell, 
children and Pearsonl| || 


{| || M. H. Williams, J. Bell, and K. Pearson, “A Statistical Study of Oral Temperatures in School 
Children with Special Reference to Parental, Environmental, and Class Differences," Draper’s Company 
Research. Memoirs. "Studies in National Deterioration," IX. London: Dulau & Co., 1914. 
ard deviation) of the wives is a fraction, (1—.25*) —.94, of the 
variance of wives in general. We may say that assortative mating 
has reduced the variance of the wives by about 6 per cent. 


With a coefficient of alienation ( V/1—7?) amounting to at least 
.95, the reader will not be greatly impressed by the degree of the 
tendency for like to mate with like, in the traits under considera- 
tion. The tendency, while established as statistically reliable, is 
small and of very limited significance, except as it may have a cu- 
mulative effect through a very large number of generations. 

We may now review the evidence for assortative mating in the 
traits of behavior as given in Table. II. | 

For the most part, the data in Table II are of very doubtful 
value. Depending chiefly upon ratings, they cannot be considered 
as having other than suggestive interest. It may be pointed out that 
the low correlation for intelligence, found by Woods, is derived 
from a material (royal marriages) in which the opportunity for se- 
lection is at a minimum. For such traits as “success in career? and 
“alcoholism,” the fairly high coefficients found by Elderton and 
Goring doubtless represent (in large degree) the influence of com- 
mon factors operating after the mating has occurred. On the other 
hand, the obtained correlations are doubtless markedly reduced by 
the unreliability of the ratings, and it should be remembered also 
that the coefficient of mean square contingency, as used by Elder- 
ton, is not strictly comparable to the Pearson vr, since with a three- 
cell table the maximum possible C is only .81.'? No general conclu- 


© G. U. Yule, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (London: C. Griffin & 
Co., 1924.) P. 66. 
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sions can be drawn from this evidence, and it is clear that in fur- 
_ ther work a more careful definition of traits is needed, as well as a 
more objective and more valid method of measurement. 


+ 


TABLE II 


MARITAL COEFFICIENTS IN BESATIOR CHARACTERISTICS (EARLY STUDIES) 


Trait C* |: Sample, Investigator 








_ Estimated intelligence.| .c8| 229 royal couples Woods} 
Estimated intelligence.| .33| From Pearson's family records, 578 pairs| Elderton$ 
i rated as able, fair, dull, slow 








"Deme anerer .18| 529 Dum rated as quick, even, sullen,| Eldertoa$ 
wea 
Excitability......... .II| 453 pus rated as excitable, medium,| Elderton$ 
ca 
Sympathetic tempera- mE 
Iieriti sau ses t ten .I5 ASE airs rated as s apathetic medium,| Elderton$ 
-centered 
Reserved temperament| .27 ja pairs rates : as reserved, medium, ex-| Elderton§ 
pressive 
“Insane diathesis"....| .30| 630 pairs, rated as insane, nervous,| Elderton$ 
doubtful 
Success in career..... .48| 408 pairs, rated as marked average, diff-| Elderton$ 
cult, failure 
Truthfulness......... .22| From data by Heymans and Wiersma | Schuster and 
67 ~ Elderton| 
Neglect of duty e Pia .20| From data sy Heymans and Wiersma | Schuster and 
Elderton|| 
Tone of voice........| .26| From data >y Heymans and Wiersma | Schuster and 
Elderton|| 
Alcoholism. ......... .27| From data »y Heymans and Wiersma Schuster and 
Elderton|| 
Trait , rt | Sample Investigator 
“Insanity 2. vus .06} 1,433 pairs from a general sample 
"Insanity" .......... -35| 493 pairs frcm a superior sample 
Criminality.......... .20| 474 pairs frcm a general sample 
Alcoholism.......... .70| 1,426 pairs trom a general ' sample 
Alcoholism. ......... .44| 15r pairs frcm an inferior social sample 





* Coefficient of mean square contirgancy. 

t Tetrachoric r. 

} F. A. Woods, Metal and Moral Heredity i3 Royalty. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. 
§ Pope, of. cit. Appendix II by E. M. Eldertcn, and p. 22. 

|| Schuster and E. M. Elderton, Biometrika, V (1908), 467—68. 

T Goring, op. cii. 


Of even less significance is the large body of anecdotal and 
clinical evidence (not reported here) concerning marital similari- 
ties and differences. Evidence of this nature not only suffers from 
all the known risks of subjective judgment and unverifiable re- 
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port, but is usually derived from atypical samples, and hence can- 
not yield results of a wide applicability. 

A possible exception might be the recent work of Hamilton^ on . 
the marital adjustments of 200 couples; his results are of the great- 
est value in connection with. many problems in marriage, but the 
data thus far published do not appear to be adapted to the study of 
assortative mating. 

Kretschmer’s”” investigation of the marital mixture of consti- 
tutions is an excellent example of the application of non-quantita- 
tive classificatory methods, which of course have enjoyed a popular 
vogue long before their exploitation in current theory. 

Of 170 married couples, within the acquaintance of Kretschmer 
and another physician, the large majority of the pairs were different 
in "type." Similarity was observed practically only “in the quiet 
middle stratum of the temperaments,” including.15 per cent of the 
material. Thirty-six individuals were schizoid, 32 of whom married 
the opposite type. Of 37 subjects of the hypomanic type, 35 mated 
outside of their type, chiefly to schizothymics. In 13 per cent of the 
marriages, “soft and weak” men were found mated to “energetic, 
sometimes hard and sharp women.” These marriages were “usual- 
ly harmonious.” 

Kretschmer considers that these results demonstrate the deep 
influence of instinct in the choice of a mate. His view is that the 
mixture of opposites is biologically healthful, preventing too great 
a concentration of abnormal extremes; and that instinct permits. 
the mating of similar constitutions only in the well-balanced middle 
range, in which no damage can occur as a result of homogamy. 

Kretschmer’s findings appear to be in disagreement with our 
other data on assortative mating. However, the nature of Kret- 
schmer’s sample, the method of-classification, and the somewhat 
uncritical conclusions create some doubt as to the scientific signifi- 
cance which can be attached to this report. As a pioneer study, its 
value lies in the focusing of the problem, rather than in the results. 

So far as the writer is aware, the first objective measurements 


" G. V. Hamilton, Research in Marriage. New York: A. and C. Boni, 1929. 


? E. Kretschmer, “Mixture of Constitution in Healthy Mates,” Deut. med. 
Woch., LIL (1926), 20-22. 
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of mental test abilities in husbands and wives were made by 
Moorees.? His sample consisted of a group of 45 pairs of fathers 
and mothers of children in an institution for the feeble-minded. For 
this group, the writer has computed a Pearson r of .102-.08, based 
on Pintner-Paterson performance quotients. In interpreting this 
coefficient, the highly selectec nature of the group should be con- 
sidered. From the occupational records, approximately 50 per cent 
of the fathers were designated as skilled laborers, 20 per cent as 
clerks or small tradesmen, and 15 per cent each could be classified 
as semiskilled and unskilled. The median performance quotient 
was .72 for the fathers (Q.11), and .54 for the mothers (Q.08). In 
the absence of control data, the significance of such performance 
quotients, for adults, is in considerable doubt, but the probability 
remains that the relatives of Zeeble-minded constitute a group of 
restricted variability. An added reason for the low coefücient ob- 
tained is probably the low reliability of the tests when adminis- 
tered to a population of this character. 

In 1928 the scanty evidence listed above was supplemented by 
reports from a series of studies in family resemblance, conducted 
nearly simultaneously at Stanzord, Columbia, and the University 
of Chicago. In full or in part these appeared as chapters of the 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook of che National Society jor the Study 
of Education,* under the editorship of Professor Terman; a por- 
tion of the Stanford data was also reported in an earlier publication 
. by Willoughby.'* 

As these studies were concerned primarily with the problem of 
nature and nurture, the data cn marital resemblance are in some 


» y. Moorees, “The Immediate Heredity of Primary Aments Committed to a 
Public Institution,” Jour. of At2l. Psych., VIII (1924), 89-127. 


“R. R. Willoughby, “Family Similarities in Mental Test Abilities,” Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook, N.S.S.E., 1928, Part 1, pp. 58-59; H. E. Jones, “A First Study of 
Parent-Child Resemblance in Intelligence,” ibid., pp. 61—72; F. N. Freeman, J. Hol- 
zinger and B. C. Mitchell, “The Influence of the Environment on the Intelligence, 
School Achievement and Conduct cf “oster Children," ibid., pp. 103-217; B. S. 
Burks, “The-Relative Influence of Nature and Nurture upon Mental Development,” 
ibid., pp. 219-321. 

^R. R. Willoughby, “Family Sincilarities in Mental Test Abilities,’ Genetic 
Psych. Mon., II 02) No. 4; 230-77. 
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cases given only incidentally. The writer has extracted and assem- 
bled this material as fully as the original statements permit. 

In Willoughby's investigation, a battery of verbal and non- 
verbal tests was administered to “approximately 9o pairs” of fa- 
thers and mothers in the vicinity of Palo Alto. In the search for 
cases, 214 families had been listed as baving a child between 12.5 
and 13.5 years of age (at the estimated middle of the testing pe- 
riod) in the schools of that district. Co-operation was obtained 
from slightly under 50 per cent of the families. Evidence is not 


TABLE III 
MARITAL COEFFICIENTS (WILLOUGHBY) 


T 
Raw 7 P.E Corrected for 
Attenuation 
ODDOSIt6S 050.8 pnts aen toad TANTE EA -34 .07 vua 
West 0. AIDBH oe cud sepia es aei Eas I7 .o8 .20 
Arthmelle;4 io he waits Ct UE de P ds .34 .o8 47 
Symbol series completion.............0..00206 «50 o5 .55 
Sentence meaning .... 666400 .s00500000% rere A .07 .48 
Geometric forms............. Utd MULA M EIE .25 * .05 .33 
Analogies.......... uses d oA bo URGERE DARE qu D .26 .o8 30 
Symbol digit substitution... ...... 0.0.00. eee .56 04 .65 
Science information... ......0ccccecavncceeees 43 NP. .46 
Historyslteratüre. eseeeses rry x RE mre nn .55 .o6 .58 
Checking similarities... 0.02... cece cee ee eee 4T .06 45 
Average of the coefficients for verbal tests. ...]....... lesen. 44 
Average of the coefficients for non-verbal tests. .........]. liess Ag 


given as to the representativeness of the sub-sample. It is possible 
that non-co-operation tended to eliminate families having the great- 
est discrepancy between husbands and wives, with an increase of 
the marital coefficient for the remaining pairs. As a matter of fact, 
however, Willoughby’s coefficients were slightly lower than in the 
studies of Burks and Jones, in which from 80 to 9o per cent co- 
operation was obtained. 

The corrected correlations were computed from reliability co- 
efficients averaging, for the husbands, .85, and ior the wives, .88. 
It is clear that this material is of a much more satisfactory scien- 
tific nature than any of the previously reported mental test data 
on homogamy. | 

The second study at Stanford, by Burks, employed the Stan- 
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ford-Revision with two groups of husbands and wives. One hun- 
dred and seventy-four pairs, constituting a “foster” group (with 
one or more foster children) gave a marital coefficient of .42 2-.04. 
Corrected for attenuation this became .47. A control group (with 
true children, including, however, some of the same husbands and 
- wives who were members of the foster group) gave a marital coeffi- 
cient of .55-t.05. Corrected for attenuation, this became .62. 

In the Chicago study, Freeman, Holzinger, and Mitchell ob- 
tained coefficients of a similar magnitude. The Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Higher Examination, Form A, 20-minute time limit, was 
given to about 150 pairs of husbands and wives (the exact number 


y 
` 


TABLE IV* 

Test r P.E. Corrected r ^ Iryestigator 
5 verbal tests...... .40 .o6 .44 (averages) | WillougEbyT 
6 non-verbal tests...| .37 .06 ‘| .44 (averages) | WillougFbyT 
Stanford-Revision...| .42 .04 .47 Burks (Group A) 
Stanford-Revislon...| .55 -25 .62 Burks (Group B) 
Otis, S. A.......... .49 | (.04-.05)| (.55-.60) Freeman, »£ al (Grcup C) 
Army Alpha........| .60o .04 .61 Jonest (Group D) 


` * No reliable differences occur between the coefficients in this table. A higher marital correlation 
Dilley: Tue Lieber correlation for he on tol ian fer the louer croup in che Duke etn mike ala bee 
Per decirle Pu Re pee Mig n or a age group, to eliminate influence of age. 
is not stated). The marital coefficient, uncorrected, was .49, with a 
P.E. of about .o4. ~ | 

In the Columbia studv, Jones reported a marital coefficient of 
.598 for 105 pairs of husbands and wives in rural New England (a 
representative rural sample) tested with Forms 5 or 7 of the Army 
Alpha; with a reliability coefficient of .977, the marital correlation 
became .61 when corrected. 

This material may now be summarized in Table IV. 

Thus with a variety of intelligence tests, and with samples 
ranging from rural to urban, and from New England to California, 
marital coefficients are obtained which are substantially higher than 
those previously reported for physical traits. An unweighted av- 
erage of the correlations for somewhat over 500 pairs oi husbands 
and wives (corrected coefficients) is approximately .55. For the 
group of wives of husbands having any given grade of intelligence, 


H 
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the variance of the wives may be calculated as (1—.55^)—.7 of the 
variance of wives in general. Thus by reference to the intelligence 
of the husband we have accounted for about one-third of the vari- 
ance of the wives, i.e., selective mating has causse the variance of 
the wives by one- -third. 

The significance of these ündingen can be better evaluated if 
the various samplings are more fully described. This description is 
not available for Willoughby's material, and for the Freeman study 
it has been reported only for a larger group of which the husband- 
wife sample constitutes a part. The representativeness of the sub- 
sample is not indicated; it may contain a somewhat higher per- 
centage in the upper occupational groups than is indicated in Table 
IV. For group D, the occupational percentages are derived from a 
larger group of 277 males; but evidence is given that the husband- 
wife sample of 105 pairs is an adequately representative sub-selec- 
tion. The percentages accord closely with the occupational classi- 
fication for Vermont, in the 1920 census. It seems desirable to tab- 
ulate the various samples in some detail, in order that the data will 
be conveniently available for comparisons with later studies. 

To sum up, groups A and B (California) are predominantly 
upper middle class, with an average of more than two years in high 
school, and with a median income of above $3,0co. Group C (Illi- 
nois) is similar in educational status and has a similar urban ori- 
gin; it is predominantly middle class, consisting chiefly of trades- 
men and skilled laborers, and with a smaller professional class than 
in A or B. Group D (New England) is wholly rural, wholly native- 
born (about 9o per cent of English descent) and of a poorer eco- 
nomic, educational, and intellectual status than the other three 
groups. It includes a high percentage of farmers, and also a large 
proportion of semiskilled and unskilled laborers. That the marital 
coefficients should be so similar in such diverse groups indicates the 
fairly widespread existence of a tendency for homogamous mating 
in intelligence. 

. A number of factors, acting separately and jointly, may be re- 
sponsible for this tendency. Some of these factors are the fol- 
lowing. | 
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I. Social status selection .—The positive correlation between 
intelligence and social status will produce assortative mating, ac- 


TABLE V 
A COMPARATIVE DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLES IN TABLE IV 














; A 8 C D 
tanford (Stanford Otis S S.A. 
Vision) Revision) pus min. y Army Alpha 
Intelligence Status” 
Husband | 
MaMo oae ETEEN 17.0 16.9 35.2 73.4 
DID karan at ede oque t diets 2.6 3.0 12.6 44 
Wife 
Mean c eu bu E DP ee ees 15.8 16.3 28 .x 82.6 
NM? ——— ————Ó .3.0 2.8 Ti. 29.I 
D Educational Status 
Husband l l 
Mean grade finished. ............ IO.7 10.8 T? Serre te 
Dis — —X 3.9 4.0. Ne guaes ee Weed meds 
Wife s 
Mean -— finished:............. 9.8 TO. SIS deecud ud Darin hio ute 
D acintee ata panes ieee uni aem 3.2 3:9. Jüerreesike|efebeeird s 
Husband and wife 
Median grade finished. ...... esee leen 9.7 9.7 
om Ew TP 3.3 I.S 
Chronological Age 
Husband 
Wea o sc vevon Desc Tar 45.9 41.0 t 42.5 
13 Ee TIO 75 (i ae oer ee 8.6 
Wife d 
MEAN ou ive ri eed Ca 2S Ra gala AI.4 30.1. E . 388.1 
Vno PREMIER oar ee 6.1 Beg. ET 8.2 
Occupational Status of Husbands (Percentages) 
Professional and teaching. .......... 18.2 20.4 15 4.6 
Semi-professional and business...... 47.5 43-7 41 15.4 
ASC ture. vus dx ees Seo elas 4.9 3.9 o 4I.5 
Skilled labor. ............. sica AERA d 15.2 10.7 38 10.8 
Semi-skilled labor........... bísg ges I.O 4.9 5 I5.I 
Unskilled-IabOof orsivecccneties ve e 2.0 1.9 1 I2.2 
* For groups C and D the educational statu: distributions of the husbands and wives are closely 
similar, and have therefore been combined. 


T The age distribution is not given for Group C, but from other evidence it would appear that the 
average is similar to that of the other groups. 


cording to the degree to which individuals marry within their own 
social groups. The influence of tais factor can be examined by cor- 
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relating marital pairs in classes taken separately; to some extent 
this has already been done (groups A and B versus Group D). Ii 
newly married pairs are considered, with the opportunity of apply- 
ing a measuring scale to the prior home environments of the hus- 
bands and wives, it might be found that the marital coefficient for 
environments, with intelligence partialled out, would be higher than 
the marital coefficient for intelligence, with environmental indices 
partialled out. To the extent that this is the case, it could be ar- 
gued that the mating selection occurs not on the basis of intelli- 
gence directly, but on the basis of equivalence in social status. The 
influence of a common occupation is of course a contributory ele- 
ment, as Marvin"? has demonstrated. 

2. Educational selection.—Propinquity in high school and in 
college is undoubtedly a factor which promotes assortative mating. 
This is further accentuated by marriage selection on the basis of 
common interests and a common cultural background. 

3. Racial selection.—In the preceding review, groups A, B, and 
D above were limited to a white North European population. There 
can be no doubt but that coefficients computed for a fully repre- 
sentative sampling, including Negroes, would rise by reason of 
group differences in mental test abilities. 

4. Courtship selectton.—The period of courtship functions as 
a kind of trial marriage, during which the basis of congeniality may 
be intellectual to a greater extent than is the case after the formal 
nuptials have removed sex taboos. During this period many con- 
scious and unconscious factors are operative, with the result that 
intelligence tends to find its own level. 

s. Selection on the basis of similarity to relatives —This should 
perhaps be given as a sub-classification under (4). Homogamous 
mating suggests that husbands seek wives in their own image. An 
auxiliary factor may be the tendency to seek wives in the image of 
the mother (or, on the part of women, the tendency to seek hus- 
bands in the image of the father or some other male relative). The 
- correlation in intelligence between parents and children (or be- 
tween brothers and sisters) is about the same as that between hus- 


16 T. M. Marvin, “Occupational Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection,” 
Pub. Amer. Stat. Assoc., XVI (1918), 131-50. 
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bands and wives. Thus it appears that the degree of intellectual 
resemblance which occurs witain the family circle, and which is as- 
signable chiefly to hereditary “actors, is maintained when the son or 
daughter mate to establish new families. In psychoanalytic theory, 
a specifically determining factor is less likely to be intellectual than : 
obvious and overt, such as a similarity of a prospective bride to the 
bridegroom’s mother in stature, features, voice, or in mannerisms, 
or emotional make-up. But it may be assumed that the efficacy of 
such resemblance will be somewhat reduced if the candidate is too 
far different from the mother in her intellectual tastes, attitudes, 
and capacities. | 

The relative importance of these various factors cannot at pres- 
ent be estimated. Nor can we estimate the degree of assortative 
mating which may be expected in different social groups and at 
different educational levels. The influence of changing social insti- 
tutions, with increased economic freedom of women, freer opportu- 
nities for selection, and freer divorce, also merits attention. Ina fur- 
ther investigation bv the writer, with an increased number of cases, 
an attempt is being made to appraise some of the more elementary 
' of these factors. | 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL AESTHETICS OF THE BOLSHEVIKI 


V. F. CALVERTON 
Baltimore 
ABSTRACT 

Trotsky’s work as a critic has been devoted to an attempt to correct the ex- 
tremes of revolutionary writers and to insist that the total annihilation of bourgeois 
culture was impossible. He opposed the program to level art to the comprehension of 
the proletarian, holding that the new freedom would raise the standards and multiply 
the interests of the workers. His was a militant attack on the concept of a proleta- 
rian culture. À sharp opposition to him has developed, Lunacharsky insisting that at 
least in a transition stage a distinctive class art was necessary. Other bolshevik critics 
have opposed his position. While events in the development of the art of Russia have 
confirmed the position of his opponents, Trotsky’s contribution to sociological aes- 
thetics remains highly significant. 

Few figures have ever sprung into world-wide prominence with 
the precocious and uncanny rapidity that characterized the advance 
of Trotsky from an obscure radical to a victorious revolutionist. 
Grounded upon a different ethic, Trotsky's rise was like a Napo- 
leonic flare of triumph. While commander-in-chief of the Soviet 
armies he became known as a military genius in less time than it 
takes to train a cadet—before the revolution ais knowledge of mar- 
tial tactics had been pitifully nugatory. As a diplomat his sagacity 
was scarcely inferior to that of Lenin. With Lenin's death, the next 
election, and his temporary deposition, Trotsky’s influence momen- 
tarily faded. New issues, however, and new books parading from 
his pen, resuscitated his passing prestige. Again he became recog- 
. nized as a gargantuan revolutionist, a skilful propagandist, a subtle 
logician. 

Trotsky is one of the important thinkers of our seueeation Too 
impulsive to be a scientist, too practical to be a poet, in writing he 
is the superjournalist of our day. Brilliant and dogmatic, acute and 
hasty, he brings to every theme he touches a wealth of erudition 
and a sharpness of analysis that are phenomenally forceful and im- 
pressive. Without the patience of the scholar and the fastidious 
eclecticism of the philosopher, he nevertheless derives conclusions 
from his material that often are both scholarly and philosophic. 
The freshness and vigor of his style, the quick seductive phrase, the 
sparkling, spirited metaphor, lend to his writing a rare and persua- 
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sive charm. The style of Bukharin is a simple and striking con- 
trast. Of perhaps deeper philosophic understanding and penetration, 
Bukharin, notwithstanding, writes without the energy and drive, 
the passion and color of Trotsky. More circumspect in analysis, 
Bukharin is less eloquent in argument. Less 'scintillating in com- 
parison, Bukharin is more solid in judgment. | 

Although. Trotsky's genius is extraordinarily versatile and de- 
serves wide discussion, in this essay we shall be concerned only with 
his work in sociological aesthetics. In Literature and Revolution 
Trotsky established himself as a sociological critic of literature. In 
other fields, Trotsky had already won his critical epaulets. Lifera- 
ture and Revolution, however, marked a turning point in his career 
as a writer. His interest in art theoretics widened, intensified, and . 
attained definite form and expression. The'new literature and art 
in Russian captured his attention. The evolution of a fresh content 
and the creation of a revolutionary technique demanded a new criti- 
cism to explain their origin and interpret their development. The 
adolescent had become ridiculous in his swollen enthusiasms for the 
new, the novel art, the novel culture, regardless of the structure or 
substance of the multiplying creations. Zeal became stronger than 
logic. Interpretations outraced realities— Trotsky set out to prick 
and puncture this perilous bubble of exclamatory aesthetics. 

As a sociological critic he proceeded, in his analysis, along the 
lines of the class-struggle, tracing the derivation of art forms 
and the evolution of art concepts from the social background. 
Part of the new order, Trotsky, nevertheless, is no sentimental 
class-chauvinist. He does not tomahawk everything bourgeois and 
aureole everything proletarian. He recognizes the significance of 
bourgeois science and literature, and ridicules as “naïve” the belief 
that “the proletariat'must revamp all science inherited from the 
bourgeoisie." All the proletarian vanguard needs are "certain points 
of departure, certain scientific methods, which liberate the mind 
from the idealogical yoke of the bourgeoisie." What the bourgeois 
have produced in science and in art, in other words, should be util- 
ized, fashioned as an understructure upon which the superstructure 
of the new science and the new art can be built. It is fatuous to 
dream of the total anrihilation of a past culture. It is puerile logic to 
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advocate the construction of an entirely new aesthetic, unattached 
to the old and unaided by past achievements in artistic technique. 
In addition Trotsky maintains that “it is untrue that revolutionary 
art can be created only by workers." Furthermore, he declares that 
“it is not surprising, then, that this contemplative intelligentsia is 
able to give, and does give, a better artistic reproduction of the 
Revolucion than the proletariat which has made the Revolution,” 
especially since “the proletariat, though it has culture in politics, 
has little culture in art.” This is accurate and edifying criticism. 
It is free of the sentimentalism and superficiality that are charac- 
teristic of so much of proletarian criticism. 

It is one of the arguments of a certain type of proletarian critic 
and enthusiast, that the artist must adapt his work to the intelli- 
gence and taste of the proletariat, clarify his art to a point compre- 
hensible to the “untutored” proletarian, translate complexity into 
simplicity, the subtle into the obvious. Trotsky’s stand in this mat- 
ter is uncompromising and unequivocal. Art must not be popular- 
ized for the public. Art will be changed to suit the needs of the new 
social order. The worker will play a new róle, and the ideology of 
the stage will revert from that of the bourgeoisie to that of the pro- 
letariat. Nevertheless, the advances which have been accomplished 
in the intricacy of art technique should not be dissolved into con- 
fusion because of the ignorance of a rising social class. The ideas 
of the bourgeoisie may represent a reactionary trend, an attitude of 
society that will fall speedily into the anachronistic, But the attempt 
to stiletto all the art forms which have been achieved through the 
development of a bourgeois culture would be as stultifying a pro- 
cedure as to endeavor to wreck the structure of the trust, because 
the trust itself, under private control, has been abusively manipu- 
lated. Art, then, must not be leveled to the plane of the contem- 
porary proletarian, but the proletarian must be elevated to the 
plane of contemporary art. Education is the means of doing this. 
The proletarian who has been educated in economics and politics 
must be educated in aesthetics. Under a bourgeois system of soci- 
ety the proletarian is fettered, his time limited, his education nar- 
rowed, his expression handicapped. Under a proletarian régime, on 
the other hand, his energy will be released. These fetters will be 
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removed. A renaissance in his life will be effected. Eis knowledge 
will widen, his interests multiply. The leisure hours which made 
possible the artistic advance of the “contemplative intelligentsia" 
will also become part of the heritage of the proletariat. The equali- 
tarianism of a new society will bring with it a revolution in oppor- 
tunity and desire. New possibilities and new dynamics will be 
created. A new vision will result. 
| In Russia the new' motif is already in the process of evolu- 
tion. New schools are born in the hectic haste of a night. Pushkin, 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoi, and the old school have suffered an abrupt 
demise. Biedny, Mayakovsky (who was just in America), Puga- 
chev have superseded them in the new gamut of literary equations. 
Gorlov identifies Futurism with proletarian poetry. A score of 
schools maintain their supremacy as exponents of the new culture. 
. It was at this point that Trotsky entered the conflict. The new 
“battle of the books” seemed more confusing than the old. Conten- 
tions that were childish were maintained with a vigor that was ma- 
ture; frenzied fancies converted into freakish fictions were defend- 
ed as revolutionary, and dyspeptic elegies, drippingly sentimental, 
were flaunted as proletarian. 

Literature and Revolution exploded a bomb that threatened to 
undermine the very foundation of these claims and contentions. 
Proletarian culture! Proletarian art! Such entities were non-exist- 
ent. Pure gibberish! They could never exist. The nature of social 
evolution prevented their development and realization. 

Such was Trotsky’s argument. It is the controversy that arose 
from it which is striking and significant. 

Upon what premises did Trotsky base his logic? The aim of 
the proletariat is the extermination of classes, and, therefore, the 
destruction of class-cultures. Proletarian culture and art, there- - 
fore, are contradictiors. The new society precludes their expres- 
sion. The success of the proletariat spells the end of zroup-divi- 
sions and class-cultures. A classless culture, the termination of the 
communist conception, must result. 

At first glimpse Trotsky's argument seems invincible. How, 
then, did a controversy arise? Voronsky, editor of Krasnaya Nov, 
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it is true, defended Trotsky's position. Lunacharsky, however, dis- 
sented. ] 

In Press and Revolution, the distinguished Russian journal of 
recent years, Lunacharsky, subtly mingling commendation with 
censure, delivered his attack upon Trotsky's thesis in reference to 
proletarian culture. Quoting Trotsky to the effect that art in its 
essence is the wreath crowning any given epoch and expressing its 
essence in the most profound and exacting form, Lunacharsky 
argues that the proletariat consumed with its economic tasks has 
been unable to build and perfect an aesthetic of its own. In this 
way he endeavors to account for the proletariat’s failure to achieve. 
in art a position occupied by its predecessors. Like Trotsky, he 
criticizes, but gently, the bastard schools of “proletarian art.” Now 
we come to the heart of his critique. Trotsky maintains that since 
the art produced under the new system inaugurated by the proleta- 
riat will be an art produced by no single class but by humanity as a 
whole it will be a universal and not a class art. Here Lunacharsky 
logically demurs. It is true, he agrees, that the historical function 
and moral grandeur of the proletarian revolution is in the univer- 
sality of its aims, but, he questions, does it, therefore, follow that it 
is universal in its ways? Does it follow that the revolution is effect- 
ed by all mankind and not by a single class? Trotsky had asserted 
that “the art of the epoch (i.e. the one in the present and the near 
` future) will be entirely under the emblem of the revolution." Lun- 
acharsky asks "under the emblem of what revolution? universal? 
or class?" The question is annihilating, a tour de force in the argu- 
ment. | 

It is incredible to concede that comrade Trotsky would answer to this that 
our revolution is not a class revolution because its aims are universal Of 
course, Comrade Trotsky will say nothing of the sort. He knows our revolu- 
tion is inexorably a class-revolution, bringing to the dictatorship a given class, 
notwithstanding the universality of its ideals. In fact what does Comrade 
Trotsky say—why, he says in another place—"In a revolutionary epoch that 
literature is necessary and forward-looking which helps to unite those fighting 
in battle against the exploiters. Revolutionary literature cannot be unsaturated 


with the spirit of social hope, which in the epoch of proletarian dictatorship 
forms a constructive weapon in the hands of history. Under socialism the 


* L. Trotsky on “Literature,” Press and Revolution (1923), Book VII, pp. 1-17. 
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bands of society will be unity. All literature, all art will be attuned to a differ- 
ent key!" And so concludes our critic, “the future universal culture will be 
attuned to its own particular utterly distinct key." Then that culture which 
will develop in the “transitional period” will under no circumstances be unt- 
versal but clearly attuned to the class which will produce it—the proletariat. 


Trotsky’s argument is shattered. There is no question as to the 
subtlety and cogency of Lunacharsky’s logic. But the latter does 
not cease here. He continues in this fashion: 

Now must we have a literature expressing our aims? Of course, we must 


and why? Does not Comrade Trotsxy himself say—because in the epoch of 
proletarian dictatorship it will serve as a constructive creative weapon? 


Trotsky had contended that this art, however, would not be 
able to develop to the full extent demanded by a complete culture. 
What of it? Lunacharsky asks. It only follows from this that the 
proletariat will not be able to bring to the last degree of perfection 
either its Red army of its Soviet form of government, or its class 
culture, because the class-dicta-orship will have become unneces- ` 
sary before the army, government, and culture can zchieve their 
fixed forms. Such a perspective, however, Lunacharsky declares, 
does not force us to think for a moment that on this account we may 
turn carelessly to the task of building up the Soviet state, or our 
transitional condition of production, or our Red Army—such a per- 
spective cannot for a moment make us forget that all these are ele- 
ments of proletarian culture. Proletarian culture as a weapon, Lun- 
acharsky says, is differentiated bv all the qualities of a weapon, or, if 
you will, of a working tool. À given class hammers out its form, 
learns to know itself, organizes within itself its psychologic battle- 
points, creates things in its own spirit and after its own likeness 
while still in the process of struggle for supremacy. Did the bour- 
geoisie, Lunacharsky questions, create all its art in periods of 
peace? Are not the major parts of great works of art the expres- 
sions of class-war? Then why skould the proletariat prove an ex- 
ception? 

It is true, Lunacharsky admis, that the proletariat can devote 
to literature only the excess streagth available—but who is there 
capable of estimating the strengtà available? Who dares to assert 
prematurely that a great organizing class will lack the talent and 
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. power to allow gifted persons the opportunity to develop and create 
in its midst? | 

Lunacharsky's final sentence is sharp, subtle, and satiric: "To 
conclude, I repeat, a scintillating book (Trotsky’s Literature and 
Revolution), a brilliant contribution to Our Proletarian Culture." 

'The fact of the matter is, every Communist paper in their ad- 
vertisements as well as editorials, however unconsciously, confirms 
the point of view of Lunacharsky. A contribution to proletarian 
art, an addition to proletarian philosophv, a development of prole- 
tarian culture—such phrases are emphatically ubiquitous, inescap- 
ably frequent. 

But the conflict did not cease here. In an issue of Krasnaya 
Nov? Bukharin exposed further weaknesses in Trotsky's position. 
Bukharin's argument in certain particulars resembles that of Lun- 
acharsky's, but in others reveals illuminating deviations. Bukharin 
contends that Trotsky “entirely forgets the longevity of the period 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and secondly forgets the in- 
equality of proletarian dictatorship in various countries.” Further- 
more, it is Bukharin’s belief that Trotsky “exaggerates the rapidity 
‘of the decline of proletarian dictatorship.” Trotsky claims that the 
decline of proletarian culture will go on more rapidly than its 
growth and accumulation. Bukharin denies this claim. The process 
of accretion, in the matter of proletarian culture, he asserts, will 
proceed more rapidly than the process of diminution. To Bukharin, 
then, the evolution of a proletarian culture is inevitable. Bukharin 
is even more emphatic than Lunacharsky in his stand. 

To Lenin the problem of proletarian culture seemed a thing of 
unimmediate and unimperative import. It was difficult to say-any- 
thing definite or final about it. Lenin “thought that the epoch of 
proletarian culture would come" but he declared that “if we talk 
about it so as to attract everyone's attention, then we shall kill the 
thing.” For Lenin the time was not yet ripe for discussion of it. 
There were more immediate and practical things to achieve. It was 
necessary to educate and polish the proletariat—“no use talking 
about high matters, which will remain high matters as long as we 
practically don’t come to their realization.” Bogdanov, on the other 
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hand, took proletarian art and culture for granted. In his article 
“The Criticism of Proletarian Art”? he examined “the way and the 
directions, in which the proletarian criticism can and should regu- 
late the development of proletarian art." 

Another point, however, which all of these writers miss or at 
least, as in the case of Lunacharsky, omit discussing, is that prior 
‘to the ascendancy of the proletariat a proletarian trend is to be 
noted in art and philosophy. It is futile to argue that a class must 
be in power before it can influence a social culture. Equally ridicu- 
lous is it to maintain that a submerged class creates no trends of 
literary and philosophic expression. The unmistakable facts of his- 
tory invalidate such a contention. The bourgeoisie intluenced liter- 
ary trends, even economic thought, long before it became the domi- 
nant class. It is true that a bourgeois culture such as the nineteenth 
century brought into being would have been impossible without the 
supremacy of the dourgeoisie. Yet the comedie larmoyante and 
tragedie bourgeoise developed to express the rise of the bourgeois 
class before that rise had been transformed into ascendancy. A ris- 
ing social class inevitably affects philosophic and aesthetic stand- 
ards. Its very rise gives it, sporadically at least, a purchasing 
power. The artist as well as the philosopher is influenced by this 
new social change. Neither can evade it. The artist and philos- 
opher who rise to defend the growing class are instances of what we 
may term a social reflex. Their ideas are shaped by the forces of so- 
cial evolution. A culture at that time is not born, but a trend is 
created. | | 

In the heart of feudal society a bourgeois trend developed. 
Later with the triumph of the bourgeoisie, a bourgeois culture 
evolved. In the heart of bourgeois society a proletarian trend has 
developed. With the success of the proletariat, a proletarian cul- 
ture, if but for a few generations, will evolve. What is the whole 
philosophy of Marxism but a proletarian philosophy, a proletarian 
trend that will eventually crystallize into a culture? 'That the cul- 
ture may never reach a high point of perfection owing to the histor- 
ical destiny of the proletariat, which is to destroy all classes, may 
be granted without in the least disturbing the accuracy of our 
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analysis. What of the philosophy of Dietzgen, at least in its earlier 
forms, if it was not evidence of a proletarian trend? It was Marx 
who at one time called Dietzgen “our philosopher"—our proleta- 
rian philosopher. Furthermore the trend of a class may be ex- 
pressed by individuals who, by the nature of their lives, are in re- | 
ality not members of it, but come to it by adoption. Marx was 
certainly not proletarian; at one time he was dangerously near to 
becoming a doctor of philosophy in a university. The case of the 
artist is similar. The artist, sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously, reflects the social clash and clamor of a nation. The 
feudal concept and method, the aristocratic canception of tragedy, 
were followed faithfully by artists of unaristocratic birth and dis- 
tinction. Men like Greene, Marlowe, and Shakespeare expressed 
the aesthetic standards of the feudal order, apctheosizing themes of 
aristocratic character and sneering and sniffing at those revolving 
about their own class. When the bourgeois class rose in the eight- 
eenth century these concepts changed, and the artist unconsciously 
enough began to express the attitude and concepts of the bourgeoi- 
sie. Likewise today the artists who express the tragedy of the prole- 
tariat, who see beauty and sublimity in the distressing struggles of 
the suppressed toiler, are often no more proletarians than Shakes- 
peare or Greene were aristocrats. That an artist should reflect the 
proletarian trend, that is, concern himself with proletarian charac- 
ters and proletarian themes, therefore, does not mean that he is a 
proletarian or even that he understands such a thing as a proleta- 
rian concept, but that he unconsciously reflects a state of society, a 
condition of the class-struggle, that has become part of his art 
through the very interaction of the social forces that have made it. 
In this sense, then, though we have no definite proletarian concept, 
that is, no art of the proletariat created by the proletariat, we do 
have a proletarian trend of growing dimension. Just as Moore's 
The Gamester and Richardson's Pamela indicated a bourgeois 
trend that had the latter part of the eighteenth and the middle of 
the nineteenth century in which to ripen, so Toller's Man and the 
Masses and Anderson's Marching Men indicate a proletarian trend 
that will experience steady growth and intensification. This is one 
of the indices to the social status of a society. | 
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The Russian Molokan colony in Los Angeles evidences many of the effects of 
cultural assimilation in spite of the resistance of the older members of the group to 
culture fusion. Urbanization.—Changes in occcupational level, geographic dispersion 
of the colony, education of the children in American public schools, activities of 
American social agencies, city missions, etc., are undermining tke traditional control 
cf the elders, the effectiveness of the family, of mutual aid mechanisms, and the influ- 
ence of Molokanism as a system of belief. Cultural hybridism.—The younger genera- 
tion, after twenty-five years of American experience, displays much of the restless- 
ness, disorganization, and social confusion characteristic of Immigrant groups in 
which traditional controls have been only partially displaced by American urban 
ideals and habits. Present indications point to ultimate complste assimilation with 
probably decreasing disorganization in the future. 


The Molokan community in Los Angeles for over a quarter of a 
century has struggled ceaselessly to maintain unimpaired the pecul- 
iar communal life and native cultural organization which it brought 
from northern Caucausas. It is increasingly evident that the battle 
is lost. The defenses of this group against the assimilation of the 
younger generation are more powerful perhaps than those of any 
other peasant known to American life. They have a long tradition 
of social isolation, deeply rooted habits of collective action, social 
customs which are backed by well-defined religious sanctions, intel- 
ligent native leadership, and a consciously developed and oft re- 
peated determination to avoid contacts with a “sinful world.” 
Nevertheless, they are unable longer to maintain their cultural in- 
tegrity and strikingly exhibit the effects of American urban life 
upon native cultures. Their fate lends further weight to the thesis 
that American city life permits no permanent segregation of cul- 
tures but invincibly fuses the most refractory social elements. 

Briefly, the Molokans are Russian peasants of unusually sturdy 
physique and of strikingly dignified intelligent zppearance. They 
are religious sectarians. With a host of other sects, they dissented 
from the Greek Orthodox church of Russia nearly three hundred 
years ago. They refer to themselves as the “Spiritual Christians of 
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7.7. the Sect of Holy Jumpers.” Their more common name, the Molo- 


, kans, or the “Milk-drinkers,” was given to them in contempt by 
the Russian Orthodox clergy because the group after dissension 
did not abstain from the use of milk and dairy products during 
Lent. i 

Time does not permit us to review the complexities of the Rus- 
sian schism.* Suffice it to say that it was the seed-bed in which Mo- 
lokanism grew and throve; there were generated the interacting 
forces which have determined the religious, social, and moral habits 
and philosophy of the group. It is generally agreed by competent 
students of the movement?” that of all the numerous sects which 
made their appearance at that time, the Molokans and their twin 
sect, the Dukhobors, are the most rational in their principles, the 
most conscientious in their religious practice, the most completely 
unified group—a group whose strength of personality and “will to 
differ" are unsurpassed even by the Quakers. However, they lack 
scholarship and have no historical insight. They are prejudiced 
against “worldly wisdom”; as a result of their “barren disputations 
and primitive methods of controversy they have created for them- 
selves a sort of crude scholasticism."* 

The Russian church and state took an extremely hostile atti- 
tude to the entire schismatic movement which fairly convulsed the 
empire at the beginring of the modern era. The Mo-okans, along 
with other sects, endured countless persecutions: exile into the 
wilds of 'Transcaucasia, imprisonment, banishment to Siberian 
mines, confiscation cf property. Religious martyrdom is the basis 
of a powerful tradition in this group. Indeed, so large a part does 
their persecution plav in their attitudes that they still seem to suffer 
from a “persecution complex." They have compensated for their 
inferior social position through strong communal unity, by religious 
zeal, and by many of those personal and social virtues which are the 
essential elements of a well-regulated social order. They soon be- 

*See F. C. Conybeare, Russian Dissenters; also Leroy Beaulieu, The Empire of 
The Tzars and the Russians (especially Vol. IO), and A. Shchapov, The Russian 
Raskol (Russian). 

*Such as Haxhausen, Kostomarov, Leroy Beaulieu, and others. 

‘* Leroy Beaulieu, op. dt., p. 345. 
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came imbued with a passion for personal sacrifice; "their souls ` 


melted into a fraternity of souls," and as Spenglér has pointed out PL 


“it is only through such grand instances of worldly passion which 
express the consciousness of a mission that we are able to under- 
stand those of grand spiritual passion, of dynamic charity." 

For the sake of their religious ideals thev have migrated half 
- way around the globe. They hailed America as the land of destiny. 
They saw in it religious security, freedom from an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and an opportunity to live a life in harmony with their under- 
standing of divine Law. Little did they anticipate the consequences 
of life in a modern metropolis and the inevitable influences of the 
American melting-pot. 

They left Russia in large family groups, or clans, guided by a 
clear vision of the goal they sought. Six or seven thousand souls, 
comprising less than a thousand families, settled in Los Angeles in 
less than two years’ time, about twenty-five years ago. They in- 
vaded a congested area of the city within walking distance of the 
downtown district, displacing for the most part immigrant Japanese. 

The men found work almost immediately as unskilled laborers, 
their wives as domestics or "hands" in the fruit orchards. The older 
people upon arrival in the big city did not lose their social bearings. 
With poise and dignity. and the inflexible logic befitting a Russian 
peasant, they renewed their “will to differ? and restating somewhat 
their philosophy they condemned the city's artificial social struc- 
ture, its man-made laws, its sinful ways of living, and withdrew into 
their own group with revived faith in their own traditional beliefs. 
They continued practicing Molokanism with undeviating devotion 
to a triumphant Christianity. Their culture acquired a new moral 
direction and gained in motive power. 

There is a certain idealism about the Molokan community 
which seeks to exemplify the early Christian principles of the “nat- 
ural order of things" and to perpetuate the divine.character of hu- 
man institutions. “The Lord is our spirit and guide. God's law is 
the only law which must be obeyed. Law must be moral law, inner 
law" (an elder). 

Thus they have crudely restated the Kantian moral law which 


* Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, Y, 349 f. 
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has its source and sanction ir. the very nature of men. They have 
thus established a kind of theocratic democracy in which they rec- 
ognize no ministers, or bishops; all are equal by divine dispensa- 
tion. Basing their teachings a-most literally on the Scriptures every 
aspect of life is an object of re-igious attention; hence their chief in- 
stitutions are religious. Indeed their only formal social organiza- 
tions are the family and the church. Communal efficiency in the 
minds of the Molokans does not depend on number of organizations 
but on control through custorr. 

Custom has long imperiausly regulated the social life of the 
Molokans. From the method of cutting their hair and the kind of 
food they eat to the manner of marrying their children and burying 
their dead the Molckans have persistently followed the footsteps of 
their forefathers. The lives o: the older Molokans are so strongly 
systematized that the indivicual's principles and conduct rarely 
need to be consciously or forcibly regulated for him. Personal hab- 
its are prescribed and sanctioned by his religious code. Control 
through the folkways and mores extends to all details of his simple 
daily life. . 

The older Molokans are rot stirred by the desire for personal 
achievement or by the hope of the attainment of individual success. 
They do not strive for social position or for economic advancement, 
which in an immigrant group may become almost an obsession. 
Their social hierarchy is basec on age, personal merit, religious ac- 
tivity. They have never develcped social classes, or castes. 

The group well illustrates row potent a social force religion be- 
comes among the masses in the rural environments once it has been 
thoroughly democratized and its adherents no longer delegate their 
religion to church functionaries, but hold themselves personally ac- 
countable for the performance of their religious duties. 

In a group so intimately sound together it is inevitable that 
each member should participate in the religious activities and think- 
ing of the group. Few peasant communities take as much time in 
rehearsing their history and tradition as the Molokans. Their quasi- 
spontaneous religious ritual is rich in feeling and full of the emo- 

tional tone of the southern Slav. Upli:ted by a sense of the presence 
. of the Holy Ghost they fall into ecstatic trances in which “jumping” 
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and "speaking with tongues" are the characteristic modes of be- 
havior. The exchange of the “brotherly kiss" adds effectiveness to 
their ceremonies and binds them together into a strong “‘we-group.” 

The Molokans have attained considerable success in their sys- 
tem of self-government and mutual aid. Their success may be part- 
ly ascribed to the efficiency and native intelligence of their elders. 
The group is accustomed to follow its leaders and respond to their 
call with the sensitivity and naiveté of the peasant sectarian. How- 
ever, leadership is not arbitrary in the Molokan group. It arises 
naturally on the basis of unity of sentiment and social habit. The 
leaders are also presbyters and act as social reformers perpetually 
active in the inauguration of a "heavenly city on earth." 

The qualifications for leadership among Molokans are relative- : 
ly simple: age, experience, practical efficiency, religious inspira- 
tion, virtue—these are the paramount values. The Molokan leader 
is the community personified. He in himself sums up the virtues 
and aspirations of the group. Most elders can be readily recognized 
in a crowd. 'They have an uprightness of bearing, a sharp, penetrat- 
ing look, an efficiency and directness of action which command at- 
tention and respect. 

It is difficult to explain such concepts as "organization," or 
"community," to the Molokans as they associate these terms with 
formal government, the rule of which they have traditionally re- 
jected for their own group. They define the various social situations 
which arise in the colony by discussion, by popular opinion and 
group, sentiment. The social opinion of the group is expressed 
through gossip, by personal criticism of the younger by the older, 
by appeal to tradition. It is formulated during their social and re- 
ligious gatherings, festivals and conferences and other countless — 
spontaneous meetings characteristic of peasant life. “We have not . 
a single newspaper in any of our communities, and we don't need 
any. News travels faster by word of mouth. And the 'living word' 
carries deeper than the printed word." 

The Molokans have now been in Los Angeles for nearly twenty- 
five years and the first chapter in the history of their urbanization 
can be written. For a long time the group failed to realize that by 
their unwitting choice they had come to the very antipodes of their 
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former life. Viliage life in Russia had been personal and intimate, 
characterized by economic self-sufficiency and primary group or- 
ganization and control. In America they faced a social-economic 
organization characterized by impersonal, anonymous, secondary 
relationships with an endless variety of strange activities, customs, 
and beliefs. Industry, school attendance, real estate agents, clever 
salesmen, public officials, social reformers, slowly and subtly pene- 
trated the colony, lured their children into the outer world and 
gradually broke down the social isolation and cultural integrity of 
the group. The Spiritual Christians soon found themselves in the 
thick of “American materialism.” They brought with them to : 
America a set of social attitudes, values, and psycho-social traits 
which are the result of long-cherished sentiment, of habitual ways 
of action which carnot be discarded readily at will even under the 
most urgent circumstances of life. The whole process of adjustment 
of an immigrant group to American life involves not only an intel- 
lectual understandmg of our ways of acting and thinking but it 
most frequently involves an uprooting of old habits; deep-seated 
emotions, and lasting sentiments. A stabilized group of older men 
and women are incapable of such a psychological transformation, 
and necessarily remain aliens. Their children due to the same psy- 
chological limitations cannot establish habits of acting, thinking, 
and feeling which would coincide with those of their elders. Each 
generation has a peculiar set of social experiences which determines 
its conduct habits. Conflict of cultures is a result of such polarity 
of social experience. 

The younger generation of Molokans display the general “‘cul- 
tural temperament" of their elders, greatly modified, however, by 
numerous daily contacts with American city life. School, recrea- 
tion, industry, exert their influence at an early age. Life under 
these conditions gradually changes in content and philosophy, and 
the Molokan youth soon becomes the typical cultural hybrid char- 
acteristic of many immigrant groups; that is, he is not fully incor- 
porated into either of the cultures which he represents. 

The Molokan elders, however, due to an ardent desire to main- 

* For an elaboration of this concept see Robert E. Park, “Education in Its Re- 


lation to the Conflict and Fusion of Cultures,” Publications of American Sociological 
Society, Vol. XVII, 1913. 
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tain their traditional life and scheme of social control, have devel- 
oped no mechanisms for dealing effectively with cultural hybridism. 
In an urban environment systematization of life and traditional be- 
havior are cumbersome and highly ineffective. Still that is all the 
older generation understand and hence they are forced to a policy 
of passive resistance and aloofness in the face of the invasion of the 
strange culture. Strongly dominated by religious faith they have 
not developed mechanisms of coercion and persuasion of the young. 
They have appealed to the young to maintain their "glorious past." 
The young people have not responded to the appeal to tradition and 
religious principles. These ideals are now too abstract for these 
city-bred children. Culture is acquired through contact and partici- 
pation, and vicarious experience does not readily and fully trans- 
mit attitudes and values or social reality. The young boys and 
girls among the Molokans have often expressed great curiosity as to 
their history, but the group traditions are fast becoming mere folk 
- lore to them. The tales of martyrdom and persecution seem to them 
even too gruesome to repeat. They are affected by the emotional 
tone of the ritual but are greatlv embarrassed by the ceremony of 
the “brotherly kiss." They are imbued with the presence of the 
Holy Ghost but they quit going to church as soon as “the Holy 
‘Ghost makes them jump.” They consider it humiliating to jump 
and cannot reconcile this behavior with American practices and at- 
titudes. 

. Living in social isolation the older generation have never devel- 
oped a system of criticism or reflection upon established custom. 
The young people, however, reflect seriously upon their behavior in 
the light of the reactions of their American neighbors to whose atti- 
tudes they are sensitive. 

You see, my parents read the Bible to me and tell me I must do as it's 
written. God gave you a mind, why don't you use it? Why don't you figure 
out the Bible for yourself? My mother says: “Keep still, child, you are ig- 
norant, you must do as your forefathers did before you." Sure, it's all right, 


if you're going back to them old times. But I ain't going to—in this country 
[a young Molokan man]. 


The factors which assured the family unity of the older genera- 
tion are no longer operative upon the young people. They have de- 
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veloped traits of personal in:tiative and ingenuity; they have ac- 
quired new skills 2nd aptituces and feel the need of making their 
own way in the world. Their elders are no longer the only people 
who exert influence upon them. Life is now infinitely more com- 
plex. They are responsive to a variety of institutions and form new 
and well-defined ideas of their duties and responsibilities. Not in- 
frequently the young people are torn between two divergent stand- 
ards. Hence, they become confused. In the conflict between the 
new and the old way of thinxing and acting they find little help 
either at home or in the outsice world since both the home and the 
larger community prescribe their own code and are indifferent or 
hostile to that of the other. Frequently a new and different mode of 
behavior emerges, subject to reither the old nor the new system of. 
control. Some of the young p2ople never make adjustments satis- 
factory to either group; they become demoralized, restless, mobile, 
delinquent. And as the age for marriage increases, as economic in- 
dependence becomes harder t5 secure, and the insistence on pro- 
longed school training is mors strictly enforced, offenses become 
more frequent and more serious in character—their stabilization 
becomes more uncertain. 

The failure of the Molokaas to participate in the life and insti- 
tutions of the larger community has resulted in indi&erence on the 
part of the city government w-th the result that the section of the 
city occupied by the colony is very poorly serviced, and many signs 
of communal deterioration are in evidence. Health problems, hous- 
ing conditions, policing problems are becoming more and more 
acute in that district. Bootlegging has a strong hold in the commu- 
nity. Factories, warehouses, ra‘lroad yards are edvang in closer and 
closer converting this residential section into a s€mi-industrial dis- 
trict. Cheap amusement houses are encroaching upon the puritan- 
ically spirited Molokan inhabitants. A mixture of races—Negroes, 
Mexicans, Armenians—with a variety of dialects and standards of - 
living surround the Molokan colony on all sides. Still, the older 
Molokans have heretofore tried to maintain their spiritual brother- 
hood much as if they were in rural Russian isolation, closing their 
eyes, as it were, to everything s1rrounding them. 

Yet this has proved impossible, for the “spiritual brotherhood,” 
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firm in its stand against Russian bureaucracy, js unable to with- 
stand the influence of the city slum. They have come more recently 
to recognize the problems of their district; they quite properly re- 
gard it as an infected area." The behavior of their children in the 
fascinating but bewildering city streets sorely perplexes them. They 
discuss the “degradation of their souls and their shameful, pagan 
conduct.". When the elders get together these problems lead to 
much serious thinking and discussion. Little of practical conse- 
quence results since they have no experience or technique for deal- 
ing with such problems. When the situation becomes extremely 
aggravating they petition the school authorities, the police commis- 
sion, the anti-saloon organizations. But their petitions have little 
effect since they come from a group of aliens, non-voters, “just Rus- 
sians." | 

Under such circumstances the young people have discovered 
that it is possible to cross the line from Molokan to American life 
with comparative ease. Already a number have alienated them- 
selves from their native culture and become “American.” A few 
have even intermarried; others hope to do so. 

There is a group of young people, however, who are still in 
large measure subjected to the force of Molokan communal influ- 
ence. They have not yet acquired sufficient intellectual power and 
economic independence to emancipate themselves completely and 
break away from the customs which their parents hold sacred. The 
young people in all stages and periods of life generally show intense 
devotion to home ties. The familial bonds of affection and solidar- 
ity are still generally strong enough to bridge the cultural gap be- 
tween the two generations. And this loyalty of the child to the fam- 
ily wins the parents! admiration and approval. And as economic 
independence of the younger people grows the parents give them 
greater and greater freedom and reluctantly confess admiration of 
their success in American life. The parents thus make many adjust- 
ments to the demands of their children and unwittingly begin to 
share in the more conventional American life. The process of ad- 
justment to American life necessarily results in varying degrees of 
accommodation and assimilation. But every stage involves a new 
mode of conduct, a new philosophy of life. It is this individualized 
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behavior which disintegrates traditional Molokan organization. 
The older group in Russia was effectively organized to carry on the 
religious struggle. Its very efficacy in maintaining itself against its 
Russian enemies makes it incapable of dealing with the iorces 
which disintegrate their social organization in America. They are 
beginning to realize now they are helpless and incapable of assum- 
ing leadership over the younger people. The only.escape they can 
suggest is flight from the city. But this “solution” does not appeal 
to the young people, nor indeed to any of the groups who have be- 
come rooted in the economic lite of the city and habituated to it. 

The colony at present displays the operation of several diver-: 
gent social systems, which can almost be thought of as “‘constella- 
tions of social forces" superimposed upon or included one within 
. another. Conflict is inevitable between the divergent modes of be- 
havior. Unanimity of thought and simplicity of action are breaking 
down. The most dominant characteristics of primary group organi- 
zation are unanimity of thought and simplicity and certainty of ac- 
tion. Yet with the establishment of reflective thinking and the de- 
velopment of new skills, division of labor and of personal initiative, 
systematization of behavior, unanimity, and simplicity are lost. 
. And since these peasants lack specific techniques for dealing with 
urban problems traditional leadership functions ineffectively. Indi- 
vidualized behavior arises with the multiplying of social codes. The 
old structure is crumbling and losing its potency and nothing com- 
parable is taking its place. The younger generation kave not yet 
come into their own. 


RAYMOND PEARL: THE BIOLOGY OF POPULATION 
GROWTH 


HOWARD WOOLSTON 
University of Washington 
ABSTRACT 


Raymond Pearl’s conclusions on the rate of population growth include the fol- 
lowing: (1) Populations grow according to the same mathematical law that indi- 
viduals follow in the growth of their bodies. (2) Human populations grow according 
to the same law as do experimental populations of lower animals. (3) Rate of fertili- 
ty js negatively correlated with density of population. (4) Birth-rate is negatively 
correlated with wealth. (5) The indirect psychological effects of relative poverty 
express themselves in the sexual activity of human beings and thus affect the birth- 
rate. Against these it should be pointed out that all popuiations do not either increase 
or remain stationary, nor, when they grow, do they always follow the curve. Persons 
per acre is hardly acceptable for the measure of the density of cities. Some of Pearl’s 
conclusions need examination by psychologists and econcmists. 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The growth of population presents fundamental problems for 
students of social science. Its consequences concern statesmen, ad- 
ministrators, and social workers. The World War thrust questions 
concerning the movement and settlement of nations brusquely into 
the focus of public attention. Not since the zime of Malthus has so 
much discussion centered about rates of increase, natural resources, 
migration, and birth control. Demography has again become a cor- 
ner stone for theoretical and practical construction. 

"The population problem has long engaged the thought of social 
philosophers. Ancient lawgivers and modern reformers have been 
compelled to face the significant fact of shifting peoples. The In- 
dustrial Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars brought acute issues 
of poverty and starvation before the light of European reason. 
Against this background Malthus developed his theory, which ever 
since has tended to divide students into opposing schools of fatal- 
ists and renovators. 

More recently statisticians and biometricians have sought to 
define group trends and individual traits that might explain popu- 
lation movements. Experimental biology has been mainly confined 
to work with lower organisms in the laboratory. Plant and animal 
ecology are just beginning to describe the interrelation of living 
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forms in their natural habitat. It is to the biometric school that our 
author’s work belongs. 


IL THE WORK OF RAYMOND PEARL 


After taking his doctorate at Michigan, Pearl studied abroad, 
and later taught in his old university. He was engaged in biological 
research for the State of Maine, and during the war served as stat- 
istician for the United States Food Administration. In 1918 he be- 
came professor of biometrics and statistics in the School of Hygiene . 
and Public Health of Johns Hopkins University, where he is now 
director of the Institute of Biological Research. Dr. Pearl has pub- 
lished several monographs upon the heredity and life-history of 
lower animals. These studies have won him international recogni- 
tion and membership in learned societies. 

In The Biology of Population Growth, Pearl states that his in-. 
terest in this problem began in 1920 with the examination of 
changes in the ratio between birth- and death-rates as affected by 
the war. This led him, in association with Professor L. J. Reed, to 
attempt a mathematical statement of the law according to which 
population growth occurs. General reasoning concerning the nature 
of this process induced the investigators to adopt an equation which 
had been hit upon before by Verhulst, a Belgian mathematician, 
but the previous use of which was unknown to Pearl and Reed be- 
fore their first article was published. 


III. THE LOGISTIC CURVE 


The basis of Pearl’s reasoning is set forth in the following prop- 
ositions: | | 

I. The habitable area of the earth's surface, and o: its subdivi- 
sions, is limited. Hence 

2. The number of people that can live on any area is finite. 

3. Thelower limit of population is zero. 

4. Advancing culture epochs increase possibilities of growth, 
e.g., when machine industry is.added to agriculture. 

5. The general shape of the curve of growth is that shown here: 
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Here the y axis measures number of people; and the x axis meas- 
ures periods of time. O is the lower asymptote; b is the upper 
asymptote. 

Assuming (a) that the increase in numbers in any given time 
unit is proportional to (5) a fixed amount of subsistence available 
within the area, and (c) the size of the population already attained, 
the acceleration and retardation of growth within a cycle is evident. 

This hypothesis assumes further that “no fundamentally new 
factor or force influencing the rate of population growth different 
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from those which have operated during the known historical period 
of this population's growth shall come into plav.”* Consequently, 
Proposition 4 is not here considered. The curve is symmetrical. 
New culture epochs or results of overwhelming catastrophes must 
be represented by other limits and constants. Their resulting trend 
must be fused with that of the preceding cycle, changing its slope 
positively or negatively. 


IV. APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 


In the final chapter of T'he Biology of Population Growth, Pearl 
thus summarizes his conclusions regarding the evidence presented 
to support his views.” | 

First, that populations grow in size according to the same mathematical 
law that individual animals and plants follow in the growth of their bodies in 


* Studies in Human Biology, p. 587. ? Pp. 208-9. 
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sizé. This can be, anc has been demonstrated experimentally for populations 
of such relatively simple, creatures as the yeast plant and the fruit fly, Drosi- 
phila melanogaster. 

Second, that human populations grow according to the seme law as do the 
experimental populations of lower organisms, and in turn as do individual 
plants and animals in body size. This is demonstrated in two ways: first, by 
showing as was done in my former book “Studies in Human Biology," that in 
a great variety of countries all of the recorded census history which exists is ac- , 
curately described by: the same general mathematical equation as that which 
describes the growth of experimental populations; second, by bringing forward 
in the present book the case of a human population—the indigenous native 
population of Algeria—which has in the 75 years of its recorded census history 
practically completed a single cycle of growth along the lagistic curve. 

Third, that in the case of this native population of Algerie the trends, both 
of the birth rate, which is unaffected by the practice of conzraception (birth 
control), and of the death rate, which on the evidence cannot have been signifi- 
cantly affected by the practice of public health measures, have been in recent 
years what would be expected on the mathematical theory of the logistic law of 
population growth, considering the position of this population on its curve at 
the time, and other relevant circumstances. 

At this point it was argued that the results indicated that one of the most 
important problems in connection with population for future research, was 
that of the biological causes influencing the shape of the logistic curve. 

To this problem the latter half of the book is addressed, and it is therein 
shown: 7 

Fourth, that rate of reproduction or fertility is negatively correlated with 
density of population, in (2) experimental populations of flies, (b) experimen- 
tal populations of hens, and (c) urban populations of human beings. This ar- 
ray of evidence indicates that in the direct and indirect biological effects of 
density of population upon reproduction exists one vera causa for the damping 
off of the growth of population as the upper limit of the logistic curve is ap- 
proached. 

Fifth, that birth rate is negatively correlated with wealth (or positively 
correlated with poverty), and that the difierential birth rate an this economic 
base constitutes one of the menacing features of human population growth, 
which, however, can possibly be met in some part by an entirely free dissemi- 
nation of knowledge about birth control. 

Sixth, that the indirect psychological and social effects of relative poverty 
as contrasted with relative wealth express themselves definitely and clearly in 
the sexual activity of human beings, and through sexual activity to birth rates. 


V. CRITIQUE 


Pearl's.studies have given social scientists valuable data and 
stimulating suggestions. for work within their own fields. His labo- 
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ratory technique and mathematical ingenuity challenge comparison 
with their loose methods and vague generalizations. The compila- 
tion of facts and the exact analysis shown in the book under con- 
sideration merit commendation. 

Yet scientists cannot accept conclusions based upon observa- 
tions in other fields, and apply them to interpret social data, without 
careful scrutiny. This is particularly true of mathematical formu- 
lae, which are not always understood by those who attempt to use 
them. An equation possesses no virtue beyond that of stating defi- 
nitely relations between its factors. From such statement, conclu- 
sions in similar cases may be derived. Setting up an equation re- 
quires accurate measurement and clear perception of the mutual 
conditioning of its elements. Curve fitting is simply an attempt to 
find a reasonable premise according to which relations between ob- 
served quantities may be explored. When many factors are in- 
volved, there are endless possibilities in approximating a complete 
presentation. | 

Applying such general considerations to the logistic curve, we 
must admit that it describes clearly and simply an outstanding 
tendency of biological growth. We cannot accept it, however, as a 
graphic representation of the complete life-cycle of an individual 
organism, of a colony of plants, or of a nation of men. Wasting 
away with age, elimination from original habitat by competing 
forms and wide dispersion from native country are also common 
biological phenomena. The simple growth curve does not consider 
these related manifestations of the pulse of life. 

As a matter of fact, all human populations do not either in- 
crease or remain stationary within their original boundaries. The 
inhabitants of Africa probably decreased about one-third between 
1880 and 1920? Central Asia, Yucatan, ancient Crete, and modern 
Ireland (1840-49) are familiar examples of dwindling numbers. If 
it be held that such cases reveal exceptional results of disaster, we 
may reply that such disastrous results raise exceptions to the the- 
ory. If the curve merely shows that, when peoples do grow, they 
generally add first little, then a lot, and finally practically nothing 


* Carr-Saunders, art., “Population,” Encyclopedia Britannica, thirteenth edition, 
UI, 186. 
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to their weight in numbers, it does not tell us much about the nature 
of the process. 

Moreover all social groups do not grow in that way. If seven or 
more census returns for states and cities in this country be consid- 
ered adequate to locate their curves of growth, then some of these 
populations apparently do not conform to the logistic principle. 
For instance, the curve for Virginia breaks downward after 1860, 
due to division of her territory. Wisconsin has mairtained a prac- 
tically constant increment since 1840, probably because of a steady 
stream of agricultural immigration. The curve for Omaha shows a 
marked sag in 1900. That for San Francisco bulges upward from 
its base in 1880, and downward in 1900, reversing the logistic. In 
some cases the curves have no well-defined point of flexion, so that 
a parabola describes the data quite accurately. Professor John H.: 
Cover has found that a Gompertz curve (y—ab«*) fits the trend of 
population in twenty-five American states and twenty-eight cities." 
Hence from a pragmatic standpoint, as well as from that oi pure 
reason, Pearl’s “law of growth" leaves much to be explained. “This 
the author admits, and tries to adduce further evidence toward 
solving the problem.? | | 

Chapters vi-viii of Pearl's book present facts and arguments to 
prove the last three steps summarized in the preceding section. To 
the writer, these chapters seem more significant than the others, be- 
cause they are less concerned with biological generalization, and 
deal more trenchantly with human affairs. 

Pearl proves to his own satisfaction that rate of increase dimin- 
ishes with density. This he does by correlating births per thousand 
married women fifteen to forty-four years of age, with persons per 
acre within the limits of 132 American cities. He then finds partial. 
correlations of birth-rates with total population, wealth per capita, 
percentage of population aged eighteen to twenty attending school, 
and persons per dwelling. Finally, holding the coribined effect 


* See Bowley, Journat Royal Statistical Society (1925), pp. 76-30. 
* Communicated to the writer through the courtesy of Professo- Cover. 


* Biology of Population Growth, pp. 125-30. 
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of these last four variables constant, he arrives at a net coefficient 
of inverse relation between births and density represented by 
F'»apysp == 77~0-175-40.057. This seems rather tenuous. 

In making these calculations, Pearl uses as a measure of den- 
sity persons per acre, which has doubtful significance especially in 
large cities.’ Persons per room is a more accurate criterion. More- 
over Pearl finds that the correlation of birth-rate with wealth per 
capita (rgg-- —0.381-c0.050) and with percentage of persons 
eighteen to twenty in school (fgg —0.3512-0.051) is closer than 
that of either wealth or schooling with density. This suggests that 
social conditions may be more important for human beings than 
mere physical proximity. 

The chapter on differential birth-rate virtually establishes such 
inference. There is a clear negative correlation between birth-rate 
and per capita value of wealth in twenty-four states, when their 
populations are held constant (73.~p—:—0.615-+0.086).° This 
certainly implies more than crowding as a condition of diminishing 
fertility among wealthier people. We are told that the latter have a 
more comfortable environment.” It is the cramped poor of the city 
who breed most rapidly. What, then, is the meaning of “density”? 
Perhaps the term has psychological connotation. 

The chapter on human behavior and the birth-rate justifies this 
suspicion. Farmers were discovered to be sexually more active than 
merchants, and the latter surpassed professional men.'^ The size of 
families in these three occupational groups follows the same order.** 
Hence it is inferred that male ardor is reflected in female prolif- 
icacy. In brief, birth-rate is indicated as a function of marital per- 
sistence. Neo-Malthusians may question this relation; but there 
seems to be some connection between the two quantities. 

But why are some husbands so “athletic”? Pearl says it is be- 
cause their mental resources are limited.** Sexual activity tends to 


* See Stevenson, Journal Roycl Statistical Society (1928), pp. 67 ff. 

* Loc. cit., p. 161. 

? Ibid., p. 163. . " Loc. cit., pp. 204, 205. 
? [bid., p. 202.  Thid., pp. 202-4. 
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diminish as intellectual horizons widen in the more liberal voca- 
tions. We are told further that occupation and wealth are positively 
related in this broadening outlook. Hence a hard job implies a large 
family living upon a slender income. These statements may be true; 
but the degree of their cogency merits examination by psychologists 
and economists. Biometrics can hardly prove them. Pearl pins his 
faith upon birth-control information for the ignorant.” 


P Ibid., pp. 176-77. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY IN RUSSIAN VILLAGE LIFE 
UNDER THE SOVIETS? 


KARL BORDERS 
Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Russian life under the Tsars was a combination of democratic local government 
in the village commune and the most autocratic central government. In the days of 
serfdom the landlord and government dealt with the often remote commune as a 
unit. With the coming of emancipation a form of local government was instituted 
known as the Zemstvo, tke peasants forming a sort of electoral college whose depu- 
ties selected district representatives from candidates proffered by the provincial gov- 
ernor. The October Revolution found the villages taking over the estates of the 
landlords, the land theoretically belonging to the state and being divided impartially 
by a local committee. The pyramidal structure of the Soviet state rests upon the 
peasant and worker but not equally. Suffrage is extended to every village worker 
over eighteen with few exceptions. Elections for representatives are held once a year; 
the slate is prepared by the party nucleus. Elections are very informal. The council 
elects delegates to the county soviet, and that body in turn to the state soviet, and 
so on to Moscow. The local group divides itself into commissions to deal with the vil- 
lage affairs. Informality holds in matters of the court, justice in local affairs moves 
considerately, and there zre no subtleties of law. The center of the cultural and so- 
cial activities of the village is the “People’s House,” and practically every village 
boasts its public playground and football field. These social leavens have been set 
to work in the remotest villages. All village activities are based on local autonomy, 
but party members from the city volunteer to live in the villages and are expected to 
participate in all village affairs. `- 


Every student of Russian life and institutions under the Tsars, 
whether Russian or foreign, was forcibly struck by the apparent 
anomaly of the existence of the utmost democratic local govern- : 
ment in the village commune in the midst of the most perfectly au- 
tocratic central government. Wallace, a British traveler, writing in 
1875; devotes pages to this astounding phenomenon as he witnessed 
it in the activities of the village mir. Stepniak, a prominent Russian 
nihilist, writing ten years later, finds in this far-flung ancient in- 
stinct for local autonomy evidence against the popular idea that 
Russians are constitutionally adapted for despotism. Lenin was al- 
ways a defender of the villager against his more doctrinaire com- 
patriots and insisted that even the Bolsheviki had much to learn 
from them. 

The physical characteristics of the Russian village have much 

' Paper read at meeting of National Community Center Association, Chicago, 
December, 1928. 
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-= to do with its social and political nature. The isolated farm such as 
is common in the United States is even today rare in Russia. The 
peasant lives in compact settlements with courtyards set side by 
side along the central artery of a broad main street. The population 
may vary from one hundred to ten thousand. The village may be 
set in the middle of the steppe or immured in the woodlands of the 
north. But its inhabitants are nine-tenths or more engaged in the 
. actual cultivation of the soil, going often as far as ten or fifteen 
miles to their fields. 

In the days of serfdom, two generations ago, this was a conven- 
ient unit for the mobilization of laborers. Both the landlord and the ` 
government dealt with the commune, as the village body was called, 
‘and not with the individual. The village was often remote. Roads 
in Russia are invariably bad. Both government and landlord 
worked principally by absentee treatment through the unspeakable 
mediation of small officials whose chief business was the collection 
of taxes and rents. Both were levied, not upon individuals, but 
upon the commune. The division of these burdens within the group, 
as well as most of the minor details concerning the lives and affairs 
of the villagers, was left to the commune. | 

In this way centuries of experience in simple local autonomy 
grew up within and alongside the remote and legendary offices of 
the Tsar. 

With the coming of emancipation a form of loca! government 
was instituted known as the Zemstvo. Here again the peasants of 
the village commune did not participate directly as electors, but 
formed a sort of electoral college whose deputies selected district 
representatives from candidates proffered by the provincial gov- 
ernor. The “land captains,” introduced in later years, exercised 
eyen more intimate autocratic powers than were present under the 
old system. So that, coupled with the excessive redemption taxes 
paid for their land, their new “freedom” was purchased at a doubt- 
ful bargain. | | | 
. The Zemstvo, however, did draw to its services thousands of 
the more liberal and progressive men of Russia and s» far as per- 
mitted by the autocracy undertook to serve the village. Through it 
schools, hospitals, public improvements, and modern agricultural 
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methods made considerable headway, and, what is more, at least a 
few peasants received further training in representative govern- 
ment and the management of public affairs. 

The October Revolution found the villages already taking over 
the estates deserted by the landlords or disposing of the landlords 
who remained, and dividing the land which they had always regard- 
ed as their own among themselves through the simple devices of 
communal justice. In the beginning, the Bolsheviki did little more 
than give official sanction to this process, and the agrarian laws 
. finally adopted were those which were in essential accord with the 
wishes of the peasants and long ago formulated by the Social Dem- 
ocrats. 

Land today theoretically belongs to the state. The available 
fields of the village are divided by a local committee with utter im- 
partiality among all the villagers who wish to till it on the basis of 
the number of members in the family. It rernains to all practical 
purposes the property of this family so long as it is cultivated by 
them. The old idea of the communal land has thus carried over. 

True, there is an energetic penetration of the village under way - 
by the Communists, but since the almost calamitous grain requisi- 
tions of the military days, this has been a quiet and peaceful pene- 
tration. Again, the masters have changed, the village pursues the 
autonomous tenor of its way. 

The general pyramidal structure of the Soviet state is too well 
known to require elaboration in this article. Its bases rest in 
avowed class principle upon the peasant and worker. But they do 
not rest equally even yet. Communism is a proletarian product and 
the electoral power in the grand summary is so weighted as to give 
the vote of the city worker about three times the weight of that of 
the villager by the time its effect has been felt in the higher branch- 
es of government. This distinction, however, is not in the least ap- 
parent in the village. A village election today is well-nigh as simple 
as a gathering of the mir a century ago. Suffrage is extended to 
every village worker over eighteen, men and women alike with a 
few notable exceptions. The disfranchised are excluded frankly on 
a class basis and include clergy, old members of the Tsars police, 
private merchants, and employers of more than three hired work- 
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men—a total of not more than x per cent of those of voting age. 
The communist group of a vil age of three thousand in which I lived 
numbered only fifteen. Elections are held once a year, usually in 
the early winter. Long before the day set, a vigorous campaign was 
undertaken by every means cf publicity, poster, speech. and news- 
- paper to get out the vote. For the Communists have found the dan- 
ger in the village to be not in 2easant opposition but peasant indif- 
ference. The little party nucleus, well disciplined and instructed, 
has, of course, been busy in -he preparation of a slate, like every 
good political party, in the case of the village not so much to elect a 
Communist ticket as to see that those generally favorable to the 
government were elected to the village soviet. The local battle is 
again narrowed to class lines with an avowed purpose of saving the 
soviet from the dominance of the “kulak” as the comparatively rich 
peasant is called. 

Finally, on a winter afternoon the electorate of our village as- 
sembled in the open courtyard of the soviet headquarters. Even we 
Americans were entitled to vot2 since social and economic status are 
the basis of suffrage rather than any formal citizenship. Blocks 
were visibly present, the few women in a group, the kulaks in a 
group, the poor and horseless in a group. The party had prepared a 
list of forty candidates from "which they proposed that our thirty 
members of the soviet be chosen. But when this list was presented, 
the electors said almost unanimously that they would have none of 
the list, but would nominate and elect their own candidates. This 
we proceeded to do in very direct fashion. Names were suggested 
from the floor—or ground, literally—until all were satisfied that 
enough candidates were before the group. Voting was then done by 
raising the hand, as has been done for centuries. Discussion of can- 
didates was free and outspok2n. I recall that one name at once 
provoked a storm of protest. 'The candidate, they said, had been on 
the school board and had been 2xpected to build a stove and didn't. 
Also, he could not be trusted with money.’ He was quickly defeated. 
One of those named was not well known and was asked to mount to 
the porch that they might loox him over. The greybeards shook 
their heads and said he was too young. They wanted older men of 
more wisdom. And so on through the cold afternoon while we 
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stamped our feet and wriggled our hands to keep warm, the patient 
and good-natured chairman guided the deliberation while every 
man had his say until the thirty had been chosen. Six of them were 
party members, three were women whom the men in smiling con- 
descension had given a place for the first time. 

According to the system, this council then elected delegates to ` 
the county soviet, and that body in turn to the state soviet, and so 
on to Moscow. The local group divides itself into commissions to 
deal with the schools, the taxes, land distribution, and public works, 
leaving much latitude to the individuals in the choice of commis- 
sions according to their interests. A revision committee is chosen 
at the'time of general election by direct vote. The council elects its 
own president who, with a secretary and two clerks, did the routine 
work in our village. The soviet meets regularly twice a month with 
the ad interim business done by a small executive committee. In 
the consideration of larger village projects, such as the building of 
a new school or the levying of special taxes for local needs, the en- 
tire electorate may be and often is reassembled. Only the four offi- 
cials mentioned a moment ago receive salaries. 

Taxes are still, as always, the most acute point at which the vil- 
lage meets the central government. Immediately upon the normali- 
zation of government in 1920, village taxes were levied in a single 
agricultural tax, which might at present be called an income tax. 
The local tax commission sits frequently and keeps minute tab on 
the probable crop returns of the community. These are relayed 
through the larger units and iorm the basis along with city re- 
sources of the annual budget. The tax allotment then returns by 
the same route to the village where it is flexibly applied to the indi- 
vidual families. About 15 per cent of all the peasants of Russia are 
entirely exempted from tax. These are the poorest farmers without 
horses or cattle. The principal burden is consciously laid on the so- 
called rich peasant. The whole local process is marked by an in- 
timacy and simplicity which is only possible in a compact commu- 
nity where few secrets are hid from the eyes of always interested 
neighbours. Thus local politics become as Lenin would have. all 
politics be, on a larger scale, the daily administration of the prac- ` 
tical affairs of village housekeeping. 
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This same informality is consciously carried over into the ac- 
tivities of the restrictive agents of government, the courts, jails, and 
police. The policeman is the only uniformed official of the village 
but even buttons and red epaulets serve poorly to disguise the peas- 
ant beneath who must rely on persuasion and fair play rather than 
old-time bullying. Tustice in local affairs moves considerately. For 
example, the secretary of the local trade union was caught default- 
ing with monies of his organization. The police came to arrest him 
and found him acting as stage manager for a play about to be pro- 
duced. He pleaded that he was indispensable and was supported by 
his fellow-dramatists. The result was that he was lef: at large until 
the play was over. Another young man jailed for drunkenness 
broke the none too secure door when he sobered up, and went back 
to his tractor. When the law pursued him he pleaded that he simply 
couldn't leave the tractor in plowing season. So the law let the sen- 
tence wait while the plowing was done. In certain sections peasants 
take turns at acting jailer to remove all fear and suspicion of what 
goes on in these ancient citadels of horror. 

The court itself as it moves to the village with the circuit judge 
again acts entirely without pomp and ceremony, though it be cloth- ` 
ed in a certain simple dignity.. The villagers taken in alphabetical 
order and serving for a week sit behind the red-draped table and 
act as coadjutors with the official judge. Before them pass the sim- 
ple disputes of the village, from that over a breach in the garden 
wall to the uncertain paternity of a new citizen of Soviet Russia. 
There are no subtleties of the law, but a simple effort to get at the. 
facts and a sentence designed to reform the offender and give jus- 
tice to the offended rather than to punish and appease the law. The 
accused may speak for himself, use the counsel offered by the court, 
or hire his own counsel. The judge uses his opportunity, not alone 
to speak to the principals at the trial but to instruct and exhort the 
villagers who always gather in large numbers to hear the trials. 

But the local social activities by no means end with these official 
functions of the village. The Communist régime has set in motion 
a whole series of voluntary co-operative enterprises. The consum- 
ers and producers co-operative societies, already stror.g before the 
revolution, have been revived and are growing vigorously, including 
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in their membership more than 25 per cent of the entire population 
of the country. These afford excellent practice in communal admin- 
istration, to say nothing of the material benefits derived by the 
members. And to these have been added the extremely interesting 
and significant agricultural collective enterprises built around the 
co-operative ownership of the tractor and other heavy machinery. 
This movement involves the exploitation of large contiguous tracts 
of land and often leads to groups of families leaving the larger vil- 
lage to settle on their Jand, thus stimulating a form of land cultiva- 
tion that may have immense meaning for the whole future of the 
village. It is as yet in its infancy with but 20,000 such groups in all 
Russia, but it will certainly grow as and if it proves demonstrably 
successful, particularly among the poorer peasants. 

. The Bolshevik régime has likewise extended a new social fac- 
tor in the unionization of farm hands for the purpose of guarding 
the interests of the laborers against their “kulak” employers or 
even the state farms which employ comparatively large numbers of 
workers in many communities. Here again experience is provided 
in local self-government and simple administration. 

The center of the cultural and social activities of the village is 
the “Narodni Dom" or “People’s House," which we would call our 
social center. Usually the largest house of the village has been com- 
mandeered for this purpose, perhaps the home of the old landlord. 
In the largest hall of this building the judge will hold court, Lenin's 
day will be celebrated, or the first of May, or International Wom- — 
'^ an's Day, the weekly movie will be shown if the village affords the 
entertainment. Certainly frequent local talent dramatic produc- 
tions will be staged here. In another room a library and reading- 
room is housed where on stated occasions newspapers will be read 
aloud for the sake of the illiterate. Evening classes are offered for 
the "liquidation of illiteracy.” If there is ample room the Young 
Pioneers, the Boy and Girl Scouts of Russia, will gather to learn 
woodcraft and Communism. The young Communists will have’ 
their center here or in private rooms in the village. 

In addition to this house practically every village boasts its 
public playground and football field. Soccer, particularly, has been 
adopted since the revolution, vocabulary and all, and may be heard 
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resounding on a Saturday or Sunday holiday across the whole vast 
plain of Russia. 

_ Nor are these activities confined to the larger villages. It is one 
of the marvels of Bolshevik thoroughness that these social leavens 
have been set to work in the remotest villages where, of course, they 
operate with varying success. 

I have tried to point out that all the village activities are built 
on an ancient base oi local autonomy whose spirit has been honored 
by the new dictatorship. But I have also suggested that party in- 
filtration is quietly practiced. In the beginning party members 
from the city were commandeered to go to the village where places 


were found for them in the clerical posts of the Soviets, in the co- : 


operatives, or in the unions. This proved to be often a poor policy 
since the commandeered man frequently knew little of the village 
or had little interest in its affairs. The plan now calls for volunteers 
for this service. Once in the village tke little “nucleus” is expected 
to make a place for itself by active participation in all the social and 
political undertakings of the community. They are not thrust down 
the unwilling throats of the villagers, though even yet I have heard 
such officials characterized at first as being sent to them “in an en- 
velope" and suspicicusly received until they have made a useful 
place for themselves. 

One of the most interesting meetings I attended in our village 
was a periodic “party cleansing." The affair was conducted as a 
sort of open meeting of the party with visiting inspectors from the 
district headquarters. It reminded me of nothing more than an old- 
fashioned revival. The members were exhorted to remember that 
they were the cynosure of all village eyes. They were expected to 
take the lead in the village in all good vrorks and to let their person- 
al lives be above censure. At the close of the meeting any villager 
present was invited to censure the activities of the government of 
the local party group, the Young Coramunists, or any individual 
‘members. Some words of condemnation were outspoken. Others 
were invited and given in private. The result was the »xpulsion of 
one of the local fifteen for excessive drunkenness. 

One picture out of the old Russia remains to mar this pastoral 
scene of rural autonomy. The state police, or “Gay Pay Oo,” is 
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called in on all cases purporting to be crimes against the state, and 
I have within the last year and a half seen weeping families at the 
train bidding farewell to sons and fathers sent for secret reasons 
for periods of banishment to other districts. These incursions, how- 
ever, are infrequent in the rural districts where even suspected anti- 
government activities are rare. For the most part the peasant con- 
tents himself with open growlings at the taxes, poor Soviet officials, 
and the dearth of manufactured articles. Far from being sup- 
pressed, these criticisms are encouraged and every village is ex- 
pected to have its “workers’ correspondent" to the greatest news- 
papers to act as mouthpieces for the dissatisfaction of the village. 

The promotion of all these local participations is a strange 
activity for a dictatorship unless it feels that its power will be 
strengthened by an enlightened understanding and an increasing 
participation of the village in the larger affairs of state. For, how- 
ever tinctured with propaganda all these activities, one soon dis- 
covers that at work beneath the sleepy outward inertia of the vil- 
lage may be an enlarged view of the world, and added capabilities 
of self-government are sure to ensue. | 
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, An inquiry in which twelve investigators interviewed unselected series of ap- 
plicants disclosed a transfer of investigators’ individual bias to applicants, and a 
corresponding distortion in replies given by the latter to scheduled questions. 


The method of the interview has come to have a recognized 
place in social research, particularly with reference to case-studies, 
although its fundamental importance in the collection of many 
quantitative data is often overlooked. Such data as those of the 
United States Census Bureau, for example, rest ultimately upon 
information communicated by informants to interviewers. Now the 
possibility, nay the certainty, of bias, or selective interests, in the 
minds of both persons involved in this process may be assumed. It 
is overcome in part by the preparation of specific schedules, and in 
some cases by specific formulas concerning the manner of putting 
queries to the interviewed. It is universally recognized, in particu- : 
lar, that "leading" questions must be avoided. Moreover, when a 
considerable number of informants are uniformly involved, it is 
often legitimately assumed that the influences upon the data at- 
tributable to bias in these informants will in large measure cancel 
out. If the bias of the interviewer is allowed expression, on the oth- 
er hand, a constant distorting factor in the data wili result. It is 
important for the interviewer to preserve impartiality in order to 
serve as an “objective” medium through which the information in 
the minds of the interviewed may be elicited and put in shape for 
inference or tabulation. 

'The possibility that the interviewer, however impartial in in- 
tent, may bias not merely the selection or the recording of the in- 
formation in the minds of the interviewed, but the substance oi that 
information itself, seems always present unless the conditions of 
the interview are rigidly controlled. An illustration of such an oc- 
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currence which is exceptionally clear because expressed in quantita- 
tive form was presented to the writer some years ago, and has hith- 
erto been cited by him in general terms. The data relating to it, 
. however, have never hitherto been published. They-have just come 
to light among some old papers, and their reproduction seems not 
without present interest. . 

In rgi4, under the direction of the Commissioner of Public 
Charities newly appointed by Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, a study 
of the physical, mental, and social characteristics of some 2,000 
consecutive homeless applicants was made at the New York Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House.' 

A corps of twelve skilled investigators was assembled from 
among the male staffs of several social agencies. Each applicant 
was separately interviewed by one of these investigators, interviews 
lasting from twenty to thirty minutes. The assignment of appli- 
cants to interviewers was wholly without selection. A four-page 
schedule, comprising questions relating to the 3ocial and industrial 
history. was filled out in the case of each applicant.’ 

‘In a subsequent review of these schedules, the present writer 
was struck by the presence of certain uniform types of answers in 
the case of men interviewed by certain investigators. For example, 
the schedule provided for a statement of the applicant’s own ex- 
planation of his destitution and of the investizator's explanations, 
both major and minor. The replies under these headings were 
tabulated for two investigators who may be termed A and B, and 
for two types of explanations which were termed “liquor” and “‘in- 
dustrial.” The first requires no interpretation. Under the second 


* The only published account of this investigation is contained in The Men We 
Lodge: A Report to the Hon. John A. Kingsbury, Commissioner of Public Chari- 
lies, City of New York, prepared by Robert Bertrand Erown, and published by the 
Advisory Social Service Committee of the Municipal Lodging House, John B. An- 
drews, Chairman, September, 1915. This is a pamphlet of 42 pages. It does not, 
however, contain reference to the topic discussed in the present note. 

"Other staffs of investigators were organized to procure medical and mental 
data, and correspondence was conducted with former employers, relatives or friends, 
first as a check upon the data and, second, to test the possibilities of procuring as- 
sistance from these sources with respect to the applicants’ present needs. 


These questions were undeniably futile or worse, but to them we owe the 
interesting result here described. 
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were grouped all replies that explained the applicant's dependency 
in terms of some industrial situation for which he was not individu- 
ally responsible, such as “lay-off,” “seasonal work,” “shut down of 
plant where employed,” and so forth. The explanations of the two 
Investigators may be summarized as shown in Table I.* 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF MAJOR PERCENTAGE OF MINOR  |PERCENTAGE OF INDIVIDUALS 
CAUSES GIVEN AS Causzs GIVEN AS IN WnuicH OnE Facror Was 
INVESTIGATOR See eee 
Liquor Industrial Liquor Industrial Liquor Industrial 
NG Sin. Ghee 62 7 16 22 78 29 
DBecooitssces 22 39 I5 34 37 73 


That is, while A saw the major or minor effects of the use of 
alcohol in 78 per cent of the men before him, B saw these effects 
in the case of but 37 per cent. While B ascribed dependency to 
non-personal, industrial causes in the case of 73 per cent, A dis- 
cerned these factors in the case of but 29 per cent. After the tabu- 
lation had been made, inquiry disclosed that A was an ardent 


TABLE II 


"ul Percentage Ascribing 
Men Interviewed By Percentage Ascribing ‘Their Own Depend- 


: Their Own Derend- : 
Investigator : ency to Industrial 
ency to Liquor Factors 


A cmd ane Ree ree 34 42.5 
Boedo dues SE II 60 


believer in prohibition while B was regarded by his associates as a 
socialist. 

The result disclosed by tabulation was not surprising in view 
of the ascertained prejudices of the interviewers. The question, in 
fact, called for precisely what was obtained, ie., the judgments 
(bias) of the investigators with respect to questions nct susceptible 
of objective determination, and upon which both felt deeply. But 

*'The data that I have found give percentages only, without the numbers upon 
which they were based. It is obvious, however, that each investigator interviewed a 


sufficiently large number of applicarts to provide a fair sample of the latter. A 
period of several hours each evening for several weeks was devoted to the work. 
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the point of particular interest is that this bias was in both cases 
communicated, no doubt unconsciously, to the interviewed, and ap- 
peared in their own answers. This fact appears in Table II. 

That is, A, the prohibitionist, was informed by the men he in- 
terviewed that their downfall was due to drink in more than three 
times as many instances, relatively, as was B. The latter, a social- 
ist, was given "industrial" explanations of their misfortunes by half 
again as many men as gave this type of explanation to A. 

While these appeared to be the extreme instances in the two 
directions given, other tabulations supported the same general con- 
clusion. namely, that the bias in the mind of the interviewer was 
communicated by some process of suggestion to the mind of the 
interviewed, and was there reproduced in response to questioning 
by the latter. The moral as to the need in any given inquiry of a 
controlled interviewing technique scarcely needs to be mentioned. 
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Beggars are a pheromenon of civilized society. Early substitutes for charity 
were slavery, remarriage, prostitution, clientage and vassalage. Social cenditions giv- 
ing rise to beggary and vagrancy.—Outlawry, economic and social disorganization 
due to changes in the economic order or political stability, breakdown of agriculture, 
religious ideals and practices, the Crusades, migrations, decay of feudalism, a plague 
or famine, all give rise to bezging. Regulation of vagrancy and begging —English 
methods were at first repressive, then after repeated failures chariteble methcds were 
tried. Finally in England and on the Continent labor colonies were tried, at first 
under private and then under public auspices. The Belgian and Swiss colonies are 
the best in Europe. 


Early human sccieties had no beggars. Begging is a phenom- 
enon of civil, not of savage, societies. So long as men lived in 
blood-bound small groups the nearest analogue to begging was the 
hospitality asked for by travelers away from their groups, or kin- 
wrecked men. 

Moreover, even in early civil societies there were numerous 
substitutes for charity. Polygyny itself provided for many who in 
later times would have been beggars. The Code of Hammurabi (ca. 
2200 B.C.) provided that a woman left behind by a soldier called to 
service could marry another man, provided her husband had not 
left her abundantly supplied with the necessities of life for herself 
and her children. 

Prostitution likewise is a very ancient method of making a liv- 
ing (Gen. 38:16, 17). Slavery served as a means whereby depend- 
ents were cared for. Later in Rome and in medieval Europe client- 
age and vassalage provided means for the care of those who could 
not care for themselves. Hunchbacks, crippled and “aueer” people 
often found a place in tke entourage of a feudal lord. In all these 
ways begging was prevented. 

Something of the conditions out of which later grew begging 
may be seen in the outlawry of David in the early days of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Israel under Saul. David had fled from 
the insane jealousy o: Saul to the wilderness. To him had gathered 
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themselves runaway slaves and other fugitives. They lived as they 
could. David sent two young men of his band to Nabal, a prosper- 
ous shepherd, and asked him to make them a gift on the plea that 
although his shepherds had not been robbed, “Wherefore let the 
young men find favor in thine eyes; for we come in a good day; 
give, I pray thee, whatsoever cometh to thy haad unto thy servants 
and to thy son David" (I Samuel, chapter 25). Repetitions of this 
plea wete heard many times in medieval Europe. 

Begging seems to characterize periods of social and economic 
disorganization. There is no record of begging in Israel until after 
the growing commercial activity had disturbed the old pastoral and 
agricultural économy of the nation in the eighth century B.c. For 
another two or three centuries efforts were made to prevent distress 
by providing for gleaners in the fields and vineyards. Only in the 
Psalms, Proverbs, and other late Hebrew writings do we see the 
conditions which produce the beggar. In the New Testament pic- 
ture of social life, the blind, lame, and leprous beggar is clearly on 
the scene. 

: In Rome there seem to be few or no berra until the foreign 
wars have broken the landed proprietor from the land and sent him 
in hordes to the city. There without work and demoralized by idle- 
ness he became a beggar by the “corn and games” of the politicians. 
With the increasing disorganization of the decaying empire the 
numbers grew. 

Into the midst of that slowly T society entered the 
Christian churches with a “gospel of love and charity." The early 
Christian churches cared for their own poor, but took great pains to 
prevent pauperization. However, there grew up in the course of 
time the theory of the religious merit of almsgiving. Charity be- 
came a means of securing forgiveness of sin to the giver, a means of 
grace. Almsgiving, no longer the means primarily of helping a fel- 
low-man in need, became fundamentally a method of washing away 
one's sins. 

_ With the rise of monasticism in Christendom the religious basis 
of begging in the cleansing grace of charity was completed in the - 
theory that those were of superior sanctity who forsook all their 
worldly possessions and depended entirely upon the charity of 
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God’s people. Thus, the religious basis of beggary had its roots 
deep in man’s desire to free himself from sin by giving to a beggar, 
and on the other hand got its justification from the desire to attain 
salvation by becoming a beggar. From both points of view religion 
sanctified begging. The organization of the orders of mendicant 
friars was the logical outcome of the theories traced above. The 
widespread presence cf the friars symbolized the theory in living 
flesh and blood. Beggary became a holy occupation. While the 
church officially never ceased its efforts to discourage imposture 
and pauperization, its machinery tc do so by no means equaled in 
efficiency the impetus of its religious theories which favored beg- 
gary. 

Moreover, secular events created beggars. Picture the dis- 
turbed political, economic, and social changes from the Crusades to 
_ the present day. During the nation-making period in Europe how 
many wars swept over different paris of Europe. With the discov- 
ery of America and the subsequent overseas exparsion what eco- 
nomic changes upset the more or less stable reldtionships on feudal 
manors and in trading centers. The old feudal bonds were dissolv- 
ing. Inthe fourteenth century the Back Death disrupted the whole 
economic and social structure. The sheep inclosures drove from the 
land thousands of workers, The Industrial Revolution sent thou- 
sands of hand spinners and weavers to the road. Similar economic 
and social disturbances in every land dislocated people from their 
jobs and sent them upon the roads and streets, driven at last to beg 
their bread. | 

If one glances at Ir.dia he sees other factors at work in produc- 
‘ing .beggars. From time immemorial tide after tide of migrating 
peoples has swept into India by land and sea. The great Indian and 
Mogul empires, which for a few years or centuries zave compara- 
tive peace to the land, broke up. Ckange, however slow, has char- 
acterized that land too in.the long centuries of its history. More- 
over, its religions place a religious value upon the beggar and upon 
him who contributes. Holy beggars have infested every temple and 
shrine from time immemorial. Overpopulation, poor resources, and 
undeveloped industrial methods have reduced the standard of liv- 
ing to a subsistence level even in good times, to starvation in bad. 
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Historically the beggar became a problem which excited public 
attention in the Western world just after the Black Death in Eng- 
land in 1348. From that time on laws appear intended to suppress 
begging. Different classes of people are mentioned in these laws. 
People left their places after the Black Death and wandered from . 
place to place in search of the better wages to be had by reason of 
the shortage of workers. The Statute of Laborers promulgated by 
Edward III and his Council in 1349 and enacted by Parliament un- 
der Richard II in 1378 has this striking regulation. “And because 
many sound beggars do refuse to labour so long as they can live by 
begging alms, giving themselves up to idleness and sins, and, at 
times, to robbery and other crimes—let no one, under the aforesaid 
punishment of imprisonment presume, under the colour of piety or 
alms, to give anything to such as can very well labour, or to cherish 
them in their sloth,—so that thus they may be compelled to labour . 
for the necessaries of life." 

In 1359 the authorities of London issued a proclamation against 
the country laborers who flocked to the city commanding that they 
leave the city on pain of being put in the stocks. Various methods 
were taken to induce able-bodied beggars to work, the severity of 
their treatment increasing and diminishing according to the num- 
bers to be.dealt with. From the time of Edward III to Henry VIII 
the legislation was increasingly severe against, "sturdy beggars,” 
but all of these measures were mild compared with the Draconian 
severitv of a law of Edward VI. The latter provided that any vaga- 
bond may be taken up by anyone who has offered him work and 
been refused, brought before two justices, who were to mark him 
with a hot iron on the breast with the letter V (vagabond) and ` 
hand him over to the person presenting him as a slave for two 
years. If he ran away, he was to be branded on the forehead or ball 
of the cheek with the letter S. If he ran away a second time, he was 
to suffer death as a felon. With some exceptions as to the branding 
this law applied to vagabond clerics and to infant beggars. Various 
other severe punishments were tried from time to time, such as 
whipping, placing in the stocks, burning the gristle of the ear and 
banishment overseas. Finally the great Poor Law of Elizabeth 
(1603) provided that able-bodied vagrants were to be sent to a 
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workhouse and there provided work. Those who vrould:not work 
were to be sent to the galleys, banished, or executed as felons.. 

In England, which followed rather closely the experiments on 
the Continent, the impotent poor were permitted to beg, frequently 
being given a license. Occasionally the license provided that they 
beg outside the city. — . - i 

In all cases in the early days with these experiments if a beggar 
did not have a settlement in the place where he was apprehended, 
. he was sent back to the place where he said he resided, the early 
method of passing on. 

The begging scholar was a familiar phenomenon after the rise 
of the universities. With the increasing numbers of scholars, and 
with the growth of those who pretended to be traveling musicians, 
playwrights, minstrels, bearwards, and collectors for institutions, 
and with the failure of all measures tried, the workhouse and the 
house of correction came in and are the main resource in England 
at the present time. 

. In general there are five classes of beggars. (1) Gypsies. These 
appear to have attracted notice in Europe first in the late Middle 
Ages. They had become so conspicucus among the beggars that by 
the time of Elizabeth (39 Eliz. c. 4, 1597-98) they are mentioned 
in the laws. They are dealt with severely like sturCy vagabonds. 
. (2) The sturdy beggar seems not to nave been much of a problem 
until the breakdown of the usual feudal arrangements which comes 
to-attention in England first following the Black Death. With the 
growing freedom of movement consequent upon the displacement 
of the feudal manor by commercial towns, all kinds of fakers wan- 
dered over England and the Continent using some creft or game as 
a cloak for begging and roguery. Palmists, physiognomists, for- 
tune tellers, collectors icr hospitals, fencers, minstrels, and players 
of interludes swelled the flood of vagrants wandering from place to 
place. (3) Impotent beggars as such get no attention until the se- 
vere laws against the sturdy beggar had shown people that there 
were many beggars who were unable to work for a living. This class 
had always begged and the sympathies of the people were with 
them. As soon as the difficulties in connection with giving licenses 
to beg to these persons appeared because of the tendency of sturdy 
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beggars to feign weakness or sickness or a crippled condition, first 
the cities and then the nation began to take measures to care for 
. them in more humane ways. (4) The Mendicant Friars from the 
thirteenth century on wandered over Europe and habituated people 
to their begging. Evils in connection with them did not appear until 
again the work-shy vagrant found it convenient to pose as a Mendi- 
cant. With the disestablishment of the monasteries in England, 
large numbers of monks and nuns were turned loose on the commu- 
nities. (5) In addition to these classes of beggars there were bands 
of roving persons consisting sometimes of ex-soldiers discharged . 
from the armies, sometimes of serving men who had left their mas- 
ters, who on occasion begged but were more likely to be bands of 
thieves, highwaymen, and robbers. Moreover, it was easy to gravi- 
tate from a sturdy beggar seeking employment in the beginning to 
these bands of criminal violence. 

With the reform of the English Poor Law in 1834 no provision 
was made for the care of the vagrant. The law against vagrants of 
-1824 was supposed to govern. However, the vagrant was soon 
knocking'at the door of the workhouse. Since the keeper had no 
means of telling whether the applicant was a beggar or not he was 
cared for. The Central Authority soon had to make rules for his 
care. Thus arose the casual ward of the English workhouse. Al- 
ways ineffectual in later years every report has condemned it. 

Finally at first under private auspices and later under munici- 
pal authority labor colonies were established after the example of 
some of the Continental countries. Great Britain now has four 
such colonies, one at Hadleigh under the Salvation Army, one at 
Lingfield under the Christian Social Service Union, one at Holles- 
ley Bay for the unemployed of London established in 1905 and a 
fourth at Laindon maintained by the Board of Guardians of Poplar. 

On the Continent a similar course of experiments were carried 
on. As early as 1531 Emperor Charles V, probably inspired by the 
Spaniard Vives, published a long edict in the Netherlands against 
vagrancy in which it was declared that.the trade of begging cre- 
ated idleness and led to bad courses. Therefore none were to be 
permitted to beg under pain of imprisonment and whipping except 
mendicant friars and pilgrims; and people who had suffered by war, 
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fire, and floods; balers and rogues were to be compelled to work. 
(State of the Poor, Vol. I, foctnote p. 83:) Repress:ve methods al- 
ternated with charitable procedure, but without decisive results all 
over Western Europe until the opening of the nineteenth century. 

Holland was the first European country to establish labor colo- 
nies for vagrants. The first was established in 1818 by a benevo- — 
lent society. The colonies were turned over to the state in 1859. 
Three such colonies are run 5y Holland, one at V2enhuizen, an- 
other at Hoorn, both for men, and one at Leyden for women. 

Count Rumford introduced drastic methods of treating va- 
grants in Bavaria about r79:, after many laws had been passed 
against begging and found ineffective as shown by the steady in- 
crease of beggary at the close of the eighteenth century. When the 
empire was established in 1871 the Penal Code provided tor the de- 
tention of beggars in labour houses after serving their sentences as 
misdemeanants. Prussia had established these houses as early a 
1821. The first was that at Bemminghansen in Prussian West- 
phalia. Before the war. there were thirty-three such institutions 
scattered over Germany. ` 

The best institutiors in Europe for the treatment of beggars 
and vagrants are to be found ir Belgium and Switzerland. As early 
as 1808 Belgium provided for :heir detention in labour houses. In 
1866 after a number of different experiments had been tried a large 
colony for vagrants and beggars at Merxplas displaced the labour. 
houses. The earler labcur houses were administered by benevo- 
lent societies. Merxplas on the other hand is managed by the state. 
Also there was set up one for women at Bruges. These were called 
beggars houses (dépóts de mendicité). In addition they have what 
they call houses of refuge (maison de refuge) and reformatory 
schools (écoles de bienfaisance, . The two houses of refuge for men 
are at Wortel and Hoogstratten just near Merxplas, and one for 
women at Bruges. The usual procedure is to send a beggar first to a 
house of refuge. On reconviction he is sent to Merxplas with its 
more severe discipline. In both a small wage is paid. The expense 
of maintenance is shared equally among the state, the province, 
and the commune where the.beggar has his settlement except when 
infirm or when he is a voluntary inmate. When I visited Merxplas 
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in the spring of 1928 the inmates were employed either on the land 
or in the extensive shops at the institution. At that time 600 were 
employed in the workshops and roo on the farm. There are four 
divisions: (1) division for old men who cannot work; (2) one for 
the immoral man, i.e., homosexuals and those who visit prostitutes, 
who are sent there as vagrants; (3) one for feeble-minded vagrants; 
and (4) one for young men from sixteen to twenty-one years of 
age who have been committed for vagrancy before. All of these 
are detained from three to seven years. The institution has an in- 
firmary filled chiefly with old men. In the entire plat are 2,800 
acres. The vagrancy colony cultivates only 400 acres. A part of 
the buildings have been taken over by the Prison School for Boys, 
which cultivates about 200 acres. Much of the land is swamp and 
woods. 

A number of trades are carried on, among them blacksmithing, 
machinist, electrical engineering, weaving cloth and tailoring, mak- 
ing of wooden shoes, button-making, making gas ‘for the institu- 
tion, carpentry and cabinet werk, and brick-making. They have 
268 sheep, 156 cows, 22 horses, 60 oxen, about 200 hogs. If any 
inmate escapes and finds work he is not returned. 

In Switzerland the most celebrated colony for vagrants is lo- 
cated at Witzwil. It is owned by Canton Berne but to it are sent 
misdemeanants from all the other cantons. Some other cantons 
have their own institutions for vagrants. At Witzwil vagrants are 
kept for up to two years. The estate occupies about 2,700 acres re- 
deemed for the most part from the swamp, besides enough land up 
in the mountains to furnish summer pasture for about 300 head o 
cattle. 

Four-fifths of the land was formerly peat land on the average 
two meters deep. Peat is used for fuel. Only farm products are 
sold. The following industries are carried on to supply the needs of 
the colony: A dairy furnishes 600 quarts of milk daily to the cheese 
factory besides milk for the inmates. Butter is made also. A saw 
mill, planing mill, carpenter shop, wagon shop, a shop in which 
fork and shovel handles are made, a machine shop for making and 
repairing farm implements, a harness shop, shoe shop, basket shop, 
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printing press, and book bindery are the chief industries in th 
colony. 

In 1927 the turnover was 1,500,000 francs of which 752,000 
francs were from agricultural products, 260,000 francs from the 
cattle, and 138,000 from the hogs sold. The colony turns over to 
the Canton treasury about 15c,000 francs. 

. In 1928, 430 inmates were there. Sixty employees took care of 
it. There are no armed guards. There is about one guard to every 
twelve men at work. The guards work with the men. 

There are five cutside farms where different groups of prison- 
ers are kept. Near by is a farm to which the discharged inmates 
may go until they get a job and to which they may return if unem- 
ployed. Private organizations also have colonies for discharged 
inmates, among them one conducted by the Salvation Army. 

As in the Belgian colony at Merxplas there is paid a small wage 
or pecule determined in most cases by the director. No money has 
been received from the canton or the state since 1904. The colony 
is under the direct supervision of the Cantonal Police Administra- 
tion.’ 

* Consult Eden, State of the Poor, or History of the Labouring Classes in Eng- 
land (London, 1797), Vol. I, footnote. p..83. Lecky, History of European Morals 
(New York, 1883), Vol. II, pp. 94, 96 98; Ashley, Economic Hisiory (New York, 
1910), Vol. I, Part 2, chap. v; C. J. R. James, History of Vagrants; Pendrill, London 
Life in the Fourteenth Century (New York, n.d.), p. 205; Dawson, The Vagrancy 


Problem (London, 1910); Keliy, The Elimination of the Tramp (New York, 1908); 
Ribton-Turner, A History of Vagrants and Vagrency (London, 1887), 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF MEXICAN IMMIGRATION TO 
THE UNITED STATES: 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


The paper embodies some of the results obtained by Dr. Manuel Gamio in his 
study of Mexican immigration to the United States. In that study emphasis is laid 
on the immigrant and on Mexico rather than on the effect of Mexican immigration 
upon the economic and social organization of the United States, It is an episode in 
Mexican history which is studied from the Mexican viewpoint. It deals with the num- 
ber of Mexicans in the United States and shows that the official statistics are entirely 
incorrect. The source and spread of Mexican immigration is traced through post- 
office money-order records covering several years. Difficulties of the immigrant in ad- 
justing himself to new climatic and economic conditions are emphasized, but the au- 
thor concludes that the immigrant is better off than he was in Mexico. 

' A discussion of racial prejudice, intelligence and performance tests, and religion 
is followed by the author's appraisal of the desirable and -undesirable changes under- 
gone by the immigrant in the United States. Dr. Gamio would not encourage perma- 
nent residence of Mexicans in the United States, but would encourage their tempo- 
rary residence. 


In 1926 the Social Science Research Council placed in the 
hands of Dr. Manuel Gamio, of Mexico City, a proposed prelim- 
inary study of Mexican immigration to the United States. After 
more than a year of investigation, carried on personally bv Dr. 
Gamio and with the aid of assistants, a provisional report was made 
orally to the Council in September, 1927. Thereupon the Council 
took action making possible the preparation of a manuscript to 
embody Dr. Gamio’s conclusions and such of his materials as he 
might find place for, and assuring the publication of the report. At 
this writing the manuscript has been transmitted to the Council by 
the author and is in the hands of that body for editing and prepara- 
tion for the press. In connection, however, with this round table on 
the subject of Mexican immigration, it was suggested that even 
though Dr. Gamio was unable to be present in person it might 
prove of interest to accept the much less desirable substitute and 
have the outstanding features of the report presented by one 
familiar with the manuscript. | 

These words represent, therefore, neither the experience nor 


' Paper read at meeting of American Sociological Society, Chicago, December, 
1928. 
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the conclusions of the writer. Due to Dr. Gamio's courtesy his 
views are made known at this round table through one whose func- 
tion is not in the least.that of a comrnentator or critic but that of a 
mere avenue of communication. 

Nevertheless, because it is impossible to do justice in a few 
words to what is probably the outstanding virtue and is surely the 
outstanding characteristic of Dr. Gamio's report—its Mexican 
viewpoint—the inducement is strong to preface the abstract of the 
manuscript with a brief comment emphasizing that tact. This is a 


study of Mexican immigration with the emphasis on the immigrant 


and on Mexico, rather than on the effect of the Mexican immigrant 
upon the economic and social organization of the United States. 
Dr. Gamio looks at the matter from the south side of the Rio 
Grande, although his experience with North America makes it also 
possible for him to consider some problems raised by the Mexican 
in our environment. But on the whole it is an episode in Mexican 
history which is studied; there is much explanatory background 
material on the aboriginal Indian antecedents of the Mexican; and 
in connection with every problem or possible policy the effect upon 
Mexico is a matter for discussion. The report clearly indicates 
the international character of the immigration problem. It is a 
study of emigration as much as of immigration. It will perhaps be 
understood if it is said that this is a study of the Mexican immi- 
grants by one of them—by probably the most competent and dis- 
tinguished of them. 

The report may be considered in three parts: three chapters 
based on statistical materials and dezling chiefly with the number 
and distribution of Mexican immigrants; eleven chapters based 


~ 


on direct observation, documents obtained at second hand, and a 


collection of life-history materials; and two chapters of conclusions 
and recommendations icr future policy. 

In considering the current estimates of the number of Mexicans 
in the United States. Dr. Gamio points out that figures furnished 
by the United States Department of Labor involve an inconsist- 
ency, since they add to the number of Mexicans reported in the 
United States by the census of 1920, however they entered the 
country, only the number entering legally during the years since 
1920. It appears that the Mexicans reported as returring from the 
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United States to Mexico by the Mexican official figures are from 
eight to twelve times as many as those reported during the same 
periods by the United States figures. This is because the United 
States office does not make mandatory the registration of returning 
Mexicans, and in fact probably enumerates only such as pause to 
claim the head-tax deposited on entry, while the Mexican law 
places serious penalties on failure to register. 'The Mexican figures, 
while more nearly correct for returning immigrants, do not indicate 
the net immigration, since they actually report more as returning 
to the United States than as entering during the past decade. This 
paradox is of course due to the fact that an unknown number oí 
Mexicans enter informally and illegally, making it impossible to 
accept either official figure. | 

In an attempt to determine the sources of Mexican immigration 
Dr. Gamio has recourse to the Mexican post-office money-order 
records. These show the post-office to which money orders sent 
from the United States to Mexico, presumably by Mexican immi- 
grants, were directed. Money orders so sent during two sample 
months of 1926 indicated that the heaviest immigration comes from 
the States at the west end of the south central plateau, Jalisco, 
Guanajuato, and Michoacan. A secondary reservoir is the northern 
plateau of semi-desert. Very few immigrants come from the coastal 
strips or from Mexico south of the south central plateau. It is not 
simply that the states with largest population contribute the most 
immigrants, for Puebla and Vera Cruz send few; but it rather 
appears that immigrants come from states densely populated where 
the agrarian situation has been acute, eee an excess popula- 
tion of landless peons. 

These same post-office records, taken over a period of years, 
enable Dr. Gamio to trace the gradual spread of Mexican immigra- 
tion into the interior of the United States, the gradual rise of 
secondary centers of distribution, such as Kansas City, and the 
penetration of Mexican immigration to almost every state in the 
union. 

In connection with this consideration of origin and destination 
of the immigrant, Dr. Gamio is at pains to emphasize the climatic 
contrast to which the immigrant is subjected; and here he uses 
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reports of charity organizations on Mexican ill health to indicate 
what he feels to be a result of this change in geographic milieu. 

The chapter on the economic condition of tbe immigrant con- 
siders separately the unskilled laborer, the skilled laborer, and the 
tenant farmer. In each case Dr. Gamio’s interest lies in pointing 
out differences in wage-earning and standard of living between 
Mexico and the United States. The conclusion of course is, that , 
although the immigrant may be worse off in the United States than 
other ethnic groups, he is bett2r off than he was in Mexico. The 
feature of this chapter is a series of wage tables and of tables show- 
ing cost of living in various parts of Mexico as compared with the 
United States. | 

Leaving this statistical material, Dr. Gamio includes a chapter 
on interracial relations. In the absence of anthropological materials 
on race traits, much less on the effects of amalgamation, this section 
is devoted chiefly to a description oi race prejudice against the 
Mexican and his own reaction t5 it. The following chapter on “the 
antecedents of culture cor.tact” includes a description of the prim- 
itive Mexican cultures represented by the majority of the Indians 
and an attempt to get at the effects of residence in the United States 
upon such cultures by introducing a list of modern American 
machines and other devices brought back by immigrants at repre- 
sentative points of re-entry. Tis list runs from refrigerators to 
saxophones; for every three returning Mexicans one automobile 
returns also, and almost every irdividual brings back North Amer- 
ican clothing and kitchen utensi s. 

The chapter on education :s largely an explanation of, and 
apology for, the prevailing illiteracy cf the immigrant and a dis- 
cussion of the comparability of results obtained by measuring 
Mexican performance as against North American performance in 
intelligence tests devised and applied by North Americans, often 
in English. In discussing the rel-gion of the immigrant Dr. Gamio 
reviews the distinction between forma! sophisticated Catholicism 
and the Catholicized paganism of the immigrant, and suggests 
reasons for the observed fact thet that form of Catholicism which 
he does exhibit is in most cases sHpped off in the new environment. 
There follows an appraisal from the author’s viewpoint of the de- 
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sirability or undesirability of the changes undergone by the immi- 
grant in the course, of residence in the United States; in most 
instances these changes are thought to be desi-able from the point 
of view of Mexico. The immigrant receives in many cases the rudi- 
ments of an education in modern industrial life, acquires new tech- 
niques, and embraces a higher standard of living. 

A chapter on the immigrant’s folklore is based on a aieo 
of materials of which the most prominent are songs of the well- 
known Mexican corrido type written by the immigrant in his new 
environment and expressing his interests and attitudes. What is 
sung is what is of interest to the immigrant. These materials con- 
stitute a sort of collective travel diary. The immigrant sings about 
Fords, bootleggers, and labor agents. He tells in verse what he 
thinks of American flappers, of smoking marihuana, of work and 
play in the new land. A group of songs commemorate and turn into 
popular heroes immigrants who fell afoul of the American law and 
were hanged in Texas or California penitentiaries. 

Other chapters list Mexican newspapers published in the Unit- 
ed States and mutual aid societies of the Mexican immigrant group. 
To another is appended an extensive collection of life-history docu- 
ments obtained from immigrants, and still another includes a series 
of reports to the Mexican government by Mexican consuls in the 
United States on the condition and problems of Mexican immi- 
grants. 

Dr. Gamio's recommendations for control of future immigra- 
tion are based on the conclusion that while temporary Mexican 
residents in the United States are desirable, more permanent set- 
tlers give rise to problems for both countries. Temporary residents 
do work for which American employers can find no substitute and 
do not enter into American life deeply enough to come into conflict 
with native Americans. Permanent emigrants, on the other hand, 
constitute a drain on Mexican man power, and for the United 
States cause problems of status and race prejudice. 

Dr. Gamio would therefore place restrictions upon ‘the move- 
ment to the United States of immigrants intending to settle north 
of the Rio Grande, but would remove all restrictions on, and indeed 
actively encourage, the entrance of temporary residents. He recom- 
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' mends that American employers be permitted to contract for labor 
in Mexico, that they be required to furnish transportation back to 
the border at the end of the working season, and that governmental 
and employers’ bureaus be formed on the border to direct the flow 
of such temporary immigrants. Dr. Gamio would remove restric- . 
tions with regard to literacy and obviate the payment of head-tax 
and consular visa fee, and issue to them temporary labor tickets 
which would have to be presented when a labor contract was made 
and which would authorize only a specified short stay in the United 
States. This plan arises from Dr. Gamio’s consideration of the 
needs of Mexico quite as much as the interests of the United States. 
He feels that such returned immigrants will help to educate Mexico 
to such a point of modern agricultural and industrial development 
as will bring it about that Mexico absorbs her entire population and 
that emigration will of itself practically cease. As a part of this 
program Dr. Gamio appends a plan to encourage the repatriation 
of Mexicans long settled in the United States and their establish- 
ment upon public lands of Mexico. 


INTERLOCKING MEMBERSHIPS OF SOCIAL 
. SCIENCE SOCIETIES: 
STUART A. RICE anb MORRIS GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Nearly 70 per cent of the statisticians have no other affiliation among the other 
three societies, possibly because of the large number interested in business enterprises. 
They have, however, a greater proportion of overlapping memberships than any 
other society, the economists coming next, with sociologists and political scientists 
following in the order named. 


In this article we present tables showing the extént of overlap- 
ping among the membership lists of four social science societies. 
The figures provide indices, first, of the degree to which the inter- 
ests of each professional group are confined within its own organi- 
zation; second, of the degree to which the interests of any two 
groups tend to coincide. Several specific questions which suggested 
the inquiry are of general interest, and at the same time illustrate, 
in the answers given, the utility which the data may have: 

I. The American Statistical Association at its annual meeting, 
December 28, 1928, amended its. constitution to provide for the 
. election of six vice-presidents, each representing “a distinct field of 
statistical interest." The obvious intent was to counteract notice- 
able tendencies for the Association to become too closely identified | 
with a single field. How pronounced have these tendencies become? 
Reference to our data shows that among the statisticians, econo- 
mists are more than six times as numerous as sociologists, and more 
than sixteen times as numerous as political scientists. 

2. The Social Statistics Committee of the American Statistical 
Association wishes to learn precisely the extent of common ground 
between statisticians and sociologists. We find that the number of 


*The manuscript of this article was originally sent to this journal, suggesting 
publication in case the editor of the American Statistical Journal did not wish to use 
it. After it was in type Professor Rice informed the editors that the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association was printing it in its September issue. The editors 
have, with the consent of all parties concerned, decided to print it here since the in- 
formation is of interest to our readers, of whom only about 5 per cent subscribe to . 
the statistical journal. 
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persons who belong jointly to the Araerican Statistical Association 
and the American Sociological Society is 74. Those having this 
combination of affiliations exclusively, however, number 33,” or 
1.85 per cent of the membership of the former society and 2.43 per 
cent of the latter. 

3. One of the present writers is interested in the application of 
statistical methods to political science? What basis for promoting 
the use of these methods is provided by the present membership of 
the American Political Science Association?: It is Zound that 30 


members of that Association, among 1,081, are likewise members 


of the American Statistical Association. 

4. lhe American Economic Association is Genetdly regarded 
as the parent-organization from which other social science societies 
have sprung. Does it have that priority among the secondary inter- 
ests of members of the other societies that the historical relation- 
ship would suggest? The question is of importance in various ways, 
especially in connection with the arrangements ior the various an- 
nual meetings. The answer seems to be found in the fact that each 
of the other three organizations has its highest percentage of over- 
lapping membership with the economic groüp. 

Memberships lists for 1928 for each of the four organizations 
were kindly provided by the secretaries of each.* Lists for other or- 
ganizations were either unobtainable for r028,* or were not re- 
garded as of sufficient value to warrant the geometrically increasing 

* That is, among the four societies here ccnsidered, 33 persons have affiliations 


with these two and. no others. 


* Cf. Stuart A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: A. A. Knopf 
& Co., 1928). 

“That for the American Political Science Association is mimeographed as of 
February, 1929. That for the American Sociological Society is printed in the Society’s 
Publications, Vol. XXII (19281; and includes ail names up to date of publication in 
June, 1928. That for.the American Economic Association is contained in the latter’s 
Handbook, published 25 a Supplement to the American Economic Review, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 2 (June, 1928). That for the American Statistical Association is con- 
tained in its Handbook, published as a Supplement to the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. X XIII, New Series 164 (December, 1923). The dates of 
the four lists seem sufficiently close to give comparability. 

* Thus, no list for the American Historical Association, which we wished to in- 


clude, was procurable since the supplement to tae American Historical Review, Vol. 
XXX, No. 3 (April, 1925). 
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labor that each new list imposed, since each must be compared with 
all of the others. For the actual checking, the organizations were 
coded with numbers from r to 4, as follows: 


American Sociological Society I 
American Statistical Association . . . . . 2 
American Economic Association ; 3 
American Political Science Association. . . . 4 


In the tables given here these code numbers are replaced by ab- 
breviations for the respective societies. Honorary members, for- 
eigners in America and Americans abroad, non-member subscribers, 


TABLE I 


OTHER AFFILIATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SocrETY* 


Affiliated with Number Per Cent 
No other affiliations. ......... lcs 1,142 84.21 | 
Statistics, exclusively... 2.1.2.0. ses eee cece ence ees 33 2.43 
Economics, exclusively. ..............000005- EERTE 98 7.23 
Political science, exclusively... n.on uuaa 23 1.70 
Statistics and economics. ediscere INE E Xe 33 2.43 
Statistics and political science............. 00 cece eee I .07 
Economics and political science... p... 0.6. c eee 19 1.40 
Statistics, economics, and political science.............. 7 52 
Total membership. ..... 6... eee see e cern ere eeees 1,356 100.00 
Summary of joint memberships, chide duplications: j 
Sociology and statistics. iive es rip rok y EPIS 74 5.46T 
Sociology and CCONOMICS «uu bad dex a dre EORR 157 II.58] 
Sociology and political science.............2. 000: ee ees 50 3.69T 


.  * Among the four social science societies here considered, only. We have no data concerning affilia- 
tions with other societies not included in the study. 


T Based upon r,356, the total membership. 


and institutional members such as libraries, have in all cases been 
excluded from the computations. The distributions of members ac- 
cording to affiliations are given for each society in Tables I to IV. 

In Table V, ‘“exclusiveness” is used to designate the extent to 
which each society is without overlapping memberships among the 
other three. This characteristic is presented in the order in which 
columns have been arranged from left to right, and is indicated by. 
the percentages in the first row. 

Several of our conclusions have been presented at the outset. 
We might remark, in addition, upon the evidence presented by the 


/ 
um. 
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tables of the degree to which economists have been interesting 
themselves in statistical proklems, as compares with sociologists 


TABLE II 


4 
OTHER AFFILIATIONS GCF MEMEERS OF THE AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSCCIATION* 


Affiliated with _ Number Per Cent ' 

No other affiliations......0..0..0.00 00.0 ccc cee eee ies 1,249 69.89 
Sociology, exclusively............... luu. RENTE 33 1.85 
Economics, exclusively ...... 0.0.0.0 2c cee ee een tees 2 24.73 
Political science, exclusively.. ...... Megat Nene Asie ies £ .28 
Sociology and economics.............- ee ENS a 1.85 
Sociology and fuels SCIONCEs Lo a quES RENS Qu EDEN 1 .o6 
Economics and political science.............. .... Mid I7 .95 
Sociology, economics, and ino scleqce.... uuo 7 .30 

Total membership. . ....... seen 1,797 «. 100.00 
Summary of joint memberships, och duplications: 
"Statistics and sociology. ........« le cece eee eee ees 74. 4.14] 
Statistics and economics. ......... oa cee ete eee eee 499 27.92] 
Sianna and political science. ....... 0... eee eee 30 z 68} 


* Among the four social science societies here considered, ous. We have no data concerning affilia- 
tions with other societies not included in the study. 


f Based upon 1,787, the total membership. 


TABLE III 


OTHER AFPILIATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
Economic ÁSSOCIATION* 


Affiliated with Number | Per Cent 
No other affiliations.......... .... "m Cire dE 1,851 72.82 
Sociology, exclusively. ....... 0 0... c ccc cece ee eee ees 98 3.86 
Statistics, exclusively......:.. ccc ccc cece eee teens 442 17.30 
Political science, exclusively. on tee es EEEE ; 75 2.95 
Sociology and statistics. ....... n... 00sec eee eee ees 33 I.30 
Sociology and political science. ............... . aces -IQ -75 
Statistics and political science. ............... rroan i 17 .67 
Sociology, statistics, and political science.............. 7 .28 
Total membership. .......... ue serene 2,542 100.00 
Summary of joint memberships; including duplications: ' 
Economics and sociology .......... s iles i 157 6.181 
Economics and statistics.............. cece ee eee eee 499 19.63} 
Economics and political science........ .......... cd LI 4.64T 


* Among the four social science sccieties her» considered, only. We have no data concerning affilia- 
tions with other societies not included in the study. 


t Based upon 2,542, the total membership. 
and political scientists. Statistics may fairly be regarded as a sci- 
ence having to do with tools rather than with particular types of so- 
cial relationships, as in the cass of the other three “disciplines.” 


1 
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Nearly 70 per cent of the statisticians are without other affiliations 
among the other three societies. Biologists, psychologists, and edu- 
cational research specialists may account for a portion of this num- 


TABLE IV 


OTHER AFFILIATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
POLITICAL ScIENCE ASSOCIATION* 


Affiliated with —— Number Per Cent 
No other affiliations. ......... liess eee 034 86.40 
Sociology, exclusively. ............ LL. METUO MODE 23 2.13 
Statistics, exclusively. ......... eeclesie eres š ' .46 
Economics, exclusively .: 0.2.0... 0. cece eee ee cees - 75 6.94 
Sociology and statistics srecne Ram EET E RE I .09 
Sociology and economics...... OR ROREM 19 1.76 
Statistics and economics........ "EE 17 i 1.57 
Sociology, statistics, and economics. ............eeee ee , 65 
Total membership. i serce eese err : 1,082 100.00 
Summary of joint memberships, including duplications: 
Political science and sociology oT MS UMP 50 4.63T 
Political science and statistics... ........ Tt 30 2.781 


Political science and economies «i. ad aed rna yi ses 118 1o.g2l 


* Among the four social science societies here considered, only. We Lave no o dii concerning affilia- 
tions with other societies not included in the study. 


t Based upon r,o81, the total membership. 
TABLE V | 
MUTUAL "EXCLUSIVENESS" oF Four SOCIAL SCIENCE SOCIETIES 


Political | Sociology | Economics | Statistics 


Science 
Percentage of given society belonging 
LO NO other eec pep ERE EROS ` 86.40 84.21 72.82 69:89 
Percentage belonging to one other i 
SODIGLV. er E Era EEREN 9.53 II.30 24.20 26.86 
Percentage belonging. to two other 
ROCIEMIES a o cedes saat OE Te 3.42 3.90 2.93 2.86 
Percentage belonging. to three other | M 
cBOCIOLIES » 1o os o o ERE ERE Va .65 .52 .28^ .39 
TOU aod nr ERES E 100.00 100.00 





ber, but we suspect that the larger number are primarily interested 
in business enterprises, and hence to be classed rather with the 
economists than with the other professional groups. If so, this 
would still further widen the comparison just made. 

Another point which might be made is that while the sociolo- 
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gists and political scientists are about equal, proportionately, in the 
extent to which they share memberships with the economists, those 
who extend this interest to economic statistics are proportionately 
more numerous among the sociologists. However, this is probably 
carrying inference farther than the data warrant, ard we prefer to 
have other conclusions drawn by the reader as he sees best. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


THE 1929 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS: 
REPORTS RECEIVED TO MAY 1, 1929 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1929 census of current re- 
search projects as arranged by Dorothy Hankins, under the direction of Hornell 
Hart, appear below. An attempt has been made to give the subject, the scope, the au- 
thor, and his address whenever this information has been available. In arranging the 
material the categories employed in Social Science Abstracts have been used. In the 
cross-references the serial numbers of the projects are given. The authors’ names are 
arranged alphabetically within the several groups. 


SOCIAL THEORY AND ITS HISTORY 
(See also 97) 


1, Prospects of sociology in Ohio High Schools. Read Bain, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. Questionnaire sponsored by Ohio Department of Education, Ohio 
Sociological Society, and Miami University to soo principals cf leading Ohio high 
schools in an attempt to get their opinions regarding the place of sociology in cur- 
riculum and probable growth, training of teachers, obstacles, etc. 


2. The social sciences in the United States. L. L. and J. S. Bernard, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. A study of the history and origins of all of the 
social disciplines in this country, including theology, moral philcsophy, law, political 
economy, politics, geography, sociology, education, social aspects of religion, social 
ethics, social work, etc. 


3. Social theory in American theology. Jessie Bernard. Wzshington University, 
St. Louis Missouri. This is one phase of a larger study which attempts to trace the 
origins of the social science disciplines in theology, the law of nature and of nations, 
moral philosophy, etc. The literature of American theology has been gone through 
to find all discussions and analyses of social and human relations and the theories 
invoked to explain them. 


4. The concept of instinct in the social sciences. L. L. Bernard, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri. An analysis of the concepts of instinct as they ap- 
pear in the literature of the social sciences. Also a quantitative study of usage. 


5. Social theory and public opinion in Latin America. Idem. The writer is in 
touch with numerous men and institutions in Latin America and receives books and 
periodicals and letters from these sources. This phase of the work continues and 
supplements a year's study of the source materials regarding the history and char- 
acter of the social sciences in Argentina (1926-27). 


6. Methodology of sociology and of the social sciences. Idem. An analysis of 
the methods used in the writings of various sociologists and other social sciences and 
a comparison of these with the methods of other sciences, together with a criticism. 


7. History of sociology. Idem. History of the development of sociology in 
American colleges and universities. A study of catalogue and other documentary 
sources and of the literature of the subject; also a collection of sociological life-his- 
tories of the teachers of sociology, illustrating the origin and development of their 
ideas, methods, and product. 


8. The organization of the “Journal of Social Science Abstracts.” F. Stuart 
Chapin, 61x Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. This journal 
is an illustration of organized co-operative research in the social sciences on a scale 
which is perhaps larger than any similar project ever organized, having a full-time 
editorial staff of 8 persons and 6 secretaries, 161 unpaid collaborating editors, and 
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1,050 abstractors, Publication begun February, 1029. Under auspices Social Science 
Research Council. 

9. Social sciences in college entrance and graduation requirements. Daniel 
A. Doecoehide, Mount Alto, Pennsylvania. Statistical survey of the subject in 80 
public and 102 private colleges and universities. Primary sources: college catalogues. 
Attempts to show what contro. is exercised by the institution in the subjects of eco- 
nomics, history, political science, and sociology, both in entrance to and graduation 
from the foregoing colleges and universities. 

10. The sociology cf George Fitzhugh, presociologist of the Old South. Win- 
nie Leach Duncan, University cf North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


11. An analytical research into the concepts of sociology. Earle Edward Eu- 
bank, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) An examination of the litera- 
ture of sociology to discover the concepts that have appeared in the field; (2) a 
comparison of the leading ones, contrasting their various treatments and points of 
view; and finally (3) an attempted reorganization of the whole into a unified and 
consistent scheme which ‘will constitute a foundation of theory, and a general system 
to which future theory can be related. 

12. Two neglected early American population theorists, Norman E. Himes, 
121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Deals with the population thcught of 
Robert Dale Owen and Dr. Charles Knowlton from the point of view of establishing 
(1) their originality and £2) their influence in this country and abroad. 


13. The genesis of American neo-Malthusianism: the place of Robert Daie 
Owen in population thought. Idem. Historical method. Based upon a scattered 
mass of hitherto unused original sources. Demonstrates that Ower. was the founder 
of neo-Malthusianism in this country in 1830. Traces the development of and 
changes in his opinion. Americcn Journal of Seciology. Auspices partly under Social 
Science Research Council. 


14. John Stuart Mils relation to the English birth-control movement. Idem. 
Deals with Mills relation to Place’s working-class propaganda. An analysis of 
certain hitherto unknown articks on birth control by John Stuart Mill with a cor- 
sideration of the evidence as to their authorship. 


15. Francis Place’s influence on early American population thought. Idem. 
Place, the founder of English neo-Malthusianism: his influence on Robert Owen 
and on Charles Knowlton, M.D. The handbills. Indirect influence through the 
work of Richard Carlile. How Place’s writings and propagandist eiforts assisted in 
the founding of the birth-control movement in this country. 


16. Suggestions for the tentative content for the sociology curriculum of a 
teachers’ college. Alma Jensen, Dickinson, North Dakota. Sugges-ions on the basis 
of findings of what is being taught, and what is thought should be taught in the 
high schools which constitute the field where teachers! college graduates will find 
their places. 


17. The sociological theories of William Graham Sumner. William H, Metz- 
ler, 329 Hawthorne Avenue, Palo Alto, California. Deals with Sumner's sociologiczl 
ideas as expressed in his Folkways, Science of Society, Social Classes, and collected 
essays and papers. In addition to an exposition of his ideas, an attempt is made to 
trace them to their sources and to evaluate them critically in the light of subsequent 
sociological thinking. 

18, The social philosophy of John Wesley. W. L. Noicier, rro East College, 
Wilmore, Kentucky. Seeks to ascertain what if any contribution John Wesley has 
made to social theory. The historical and analytic methods used. 


19, The applied sociology of J. H. W. Stuckenberg. C. T. 2ihlblad, Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, In a paper published in the Ohio Sociologist an at- 
tempt was made to analyze Stuckenberg's contribution to the early development 
of sociology in this country, and his influence on other scholars working in this and 
allied fields. The proposed study would describe his interest in social problems of 
his day, his relation to the Christian Socialist movement, and his conception of the 
church and religion in social reform. 
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20. Compilation of a source book in rural sociology. C. C. Zimmerman with 
P. A. Sorokin and C. J. Galpin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Various European, Asiatic, and' early American studies which deal with rural so- 
ciology compiled into a source book for advanced students, and teachers of rural 
sociology. 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


General 


21. A study of sò-called “normal” social relationships, expressed in the indi- 
vidual and the group, and their bearing upon the problem of neurotic disharmonies. 
Trigant Burrow, 67 Park Avenue, New York City, Investigations of social groups 
have shown that the affective problems underlying conditions of nervous disorder 
are identical with those characteristics of normal social interchange. Such mecha- 
nisms have been found to be accessible to the method of group-analysis which offers 
to the participants an opportunity to study, under conditions of scientific control 
and in an actual social setting, their own feelings and reactions from the standpoint 
of their social inadequacy. The Lifwyn Foundation for Laboratory Research in Ana- 
lytic and Social Psychiatry, Inc., has been established for the purpose of carrying on 
the project. 


Attitudes, Sentiments, and Motives 
(See also 62, 75) 


22, Case studies of 200 Russian revolutionists. Jerome Davis, 2110 Edwards 
Hall Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, This project is to determine the 
causes which led them to become Bolshevik revolutionists. 'The records which are 
taken from the biographical studies published in the Bolshevik encyclopedia are 
analyzed and all causes listed. 


23. Personal ecology. H. G. Duncan, University of North, Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. This is a study of the individual and the group—why and 
how he enters, remains within, and leaves groups. Personal histories and interviews 
are being used. À partial report appeared in Social Forces, March, 1928. 


24. Why men leave the ministry as a profession. Idem. The purpose of this 
study is to ascertain from as many ex-ministers as possible their reasons for leaving . 
the ministry. The questionnaire and interview are being used. 


25. Study of voters’ attitudes on selected public questions, including an 
analysis of factors therein, and an attempt to measure the voter's political intelli- 
gence. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Material collected 
by means of schedules filled out with the aid of students. Two different schedules 
were used: one incorporates a true-false test devised to measure the voter's intelli- 
gence; the other provides for statement of the voter's opinion on selected public 
questions; both call for data on sex, age, schooling, occupation, legal residence, state 
of birth, party affiliation, and father's native state, occupation, and party affiliations. 
Expressed opinions or attitudes on the selected public questions are to be analyzed in 
reference to sex, age, schooling, occupation, and other factors. Significant correla- 
tions, simple, partial, and multiple, are to be computed. r,oco schedules of one sort 
and 1,500 of the other have been collected. 


26. Some significant attitudes oi Iowa laborers. Dale Yoder, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Data consists of descriptions of activities and oral and 
written expressions of opinion secured through interviews, questionnaires, letters, and 
selections from the local labor press. These data are classified according to the in- 
stitutions to which they relate. 'The attitudes discovered are almost entirely con- 
formist and conservative, indicating that consistent support of existing labor, com- 
mercial, industrial, and political structures is almost inevitable. 


27. The development of race attitudes. Donald Young, Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An analysis of the factors 
which build up race attitudes in the people of the United States, including history 
and tradition, the school, contemporary books, magazines, newspapers, cartoons, etc., 
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economic competition, motion pictures. the theater. Standards are first to be devel- 
oped as bases for comparison and then qualitative and quantitative material is to te 
worked up. 


Child Study and Adolescence 
(See also 150, 163) 

28. The reactions of high-school life, his associations, activities, etc., on the 
personality of the boy. W. Ryland Bocrman, director of program and research, Chi- 
cago Boys Clubs, 452-120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. This study in- 
volved gathering some goo different letters from a selected list of twenty high-schocl 
boys of the superior type. Jt is an integration of twenty life-histories and covers 
the total experience of the boy. These boys represent supericr types. 


29, The personality of the English working boy. Jdem. This study is the 
outgrowth of a visit to England and a s-udy of the English working hoy’s personality 
as defined from the sociclogical point of view and the group representing the in- 
feriority reactions, in contrast to the siperiority reactions of the select high-school 
group previously studied. The data are taken from letters, which cover a period o2 
years, and tend to become a fairly complete life-history. 


30, Out of school occupations of school children in Oshkosk, Wisconsin. F. 
R. Clow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Covers grades five to twelve. Attempts to account 
for the distribution of the entire time, -ncluding week-ends and vacations. 


31, Conditioning factors in the secialization of the high-school pupil H. D. 
Douglass, Fowlerville, Michigan. Propeses to determine correlation between group 
life of the child as shown by schocl merks in classwork, citizenship in school, club. 
and other group membership, vacation activities, religious activities, home activities, 
physical conditions in the home, religious, lodge, and other affiliations of the parents, 
age, and occupations of the parents. Material secured by means of schedules, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and visits by the .ocal superintendent of schools who is a part 
of the process. 


32. The effects of occupation and -ace family background on the personnel of 
the Boy Scouts of Connecticut. Jerome Davis, Drawer 1, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Records from every Scout troop in Connecticut were secured showing 
the occupation and race of the father of every Boy Scout. There are about 5,000 
returns which have been tabulated to saow whether there are more or iewer boys 
in the Scout movement than there shouid be according to the census from any par- 
ticular occupational or race group, who tend to fail to secure advancement into the 
higher grades of scouting or fail to go to the Boy Scout summer camps in proportion 
to their numbers. 


33. Study of conduct habits of Soy Scouts. H. P. Fairchild, Washington 
Square East, New York City. This stucy was initiated by the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Its purpose is to discover on the basis cf objective evi- 
. dence the effects of Scout affiliation and activities on the character development of 
the boys concerned. It is teing conducted in eleven different communities scattered 
over the United States. 


34. Children examined at the Judge Baker Foundation and diagnosed as “psy- 
chopathic personalities." Edith L. McKee, working under direction cf Dr. William 
Healy, Dr. A. F. Bronner, and Dr. Lucie Eaves. The purpose of tke study was to 
determine what common characteristics were manifested by the 156 caildren referred 
to the Judge Baker Foundation during tae last ten years who were ciagnosed by its 
experts as psychopathic persoralities, these children being. approximately 3 per cent 
of all the children referred to the Foundation during this period, in comparison with 
a control group. The statistical tables present age and sex distribution; racial stock; 
economic status; composition of family; bad influences in family life; heredity; 
developmental history; physical conditicn; intelligence; personality characteristics, 
Data were taken from case histories. 

35. Habit clinic children: their bshavior problems and social background. 
Maurine Partch, under direction of Lucile Eaves. Children with meny and varied 
combinations of behavior problems are admitted each week to the habit clinics of 
the Massachusetts Division of Mental Hyziene. The purpose of this report is to give 
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2 general description of this group with reference to the sutstanding characteristics 
of the children, the types and magnitude of their behavio- problems, and the social 
setting to which they have failed to make satisfactory acjustment. This discussion 
aims at the description of conditions discovered by the exzminers rather than at the 
analysis of casual relationships. 


36. Case studies of foster-children built around chservetions of individual 
children in playroom of receiving home of Tennessee CLildren's Home Society of 
Nashville, Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. After 
observations lasting over a period of weeks, each child was tested and given a special 
physical examination; background data were secured, anc interviews had with home 
supervisoz, the child, and others. Then reports were mac: out to the agency giving 
the findings and interpreting them in light of possibilities for placement. 


Personality and Life-Organiza-ion 


37, Religious factors in the functional disorders. Anton T. Boisen, Box 57, 
Worcestez, Massachusetts. Case study including social-eavironmental investigation 
and covering both hospital cases and cases recognized as religious experiences. 


38, The discovery of life-situations faced by persors at the several age-levels 
as a basis for the construction of a curriculum in character education. The objec- 
tive is the publication of a curriculum of character and religious education by the 
University of Chicago press. W. G. Bower, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
An attempt is made to discover the situations faced zy growing persons at the 
various levels of growth, to rank these situations, and to organize them as a basis for 
character and religious education, The techniques employed are analysis based upon 
social relationships, interest, analysis, life-history, time-activity analysis, and the 
interview, 

39, Secret control. H. G. Duncan, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. The project proposes to study the experience jactors initiated, usu- 
ally in early childhood, that have tended to color persorality. Personal history and 
interview methods are used. A preliminary report appeared in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, January, 1929. 


40, Personality conflict and accommodation: a socio-analytic study of typical 
adjustments among college students, Ernest B. Harper. Kalamazoo College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Purpose: (x) to investigate the general nature and causes of 
personality conflict with particular reference to the socilogical factors in so-called 
mental conflict; (2) to identify typical forms of adjustment and lack of adjustment 
following conflict, and to attempt to describe the etiology, diagnosis, and therapy of 
such typical behavior problems. Data: personnel records and case studies based upon 
psychological tests, interviews, life-histories, ratings, and cbservations. 

41. Problems of student guidance. Maurice S. Steehy, Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. The scope of this study has been to d2ztermine the efforts made to 
render personal service to the individual student in thirty Catholic colleges. A total 
of seventy-two case studies has been interspersed in ccnsideration of programs of 
preregistration, Freshman, disciplinary, vocational, health, and religious guidance. 


42. A study of the family group. Mabel A. Ellioct with W. C. Beasley. De- 
partment of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evanzton, Iilinois. The particular 
contribution lies in the case material available for ane-ysis of family conflicts and 
tensions. 


THE FAMILY 
Natural History of the Family and Psychology of Sex 


43, The sex experiments in Soviet Russia—a stucy of results and underlying 
principles. C. W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann A-bor, Michigan. This study 
consists of the conclusions arrived at in author's two «ther studies: Marriage and 
Divorce in Soviet Russia and Child Welfare in Soviet Russia. He has spent twelve 
months in Russia gathering data and studying the situation first hand, and six months 

in visiting practically all the capitals i in Europe to gather comparative data. 


! 
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Historic Family and Family as an Institution , 
(See also 93) 

44. Rural and urben differences in family organization. C. C. Zimmerman, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A statistical study of family re- 
lationships of several hur.dred student families both rural and urban. These students 
are now attending the University of Minnesota. 


45. The family. Judith F. Russell, 106 South Brooks Street, Madison, Wis- 
consin. At present the work is mostly bibliographical and will cover books, periodi- 
cal articles, and research in the field of the family, attempting to cover both urban 
and rural studies, The bibliographical references on books number from about 350 
to 400. The remainder of the project will probably be in the ñeld of proposed 
further studies of the rural family emphasizing methodology. 


Modern Family and Its Problems 
(See also 98, 104, 130, 132, 133, 173) 
46. The relationship between husband and wife with regard to the wife's 
services and earning. Maru R. Blair, Greenwich House, 27 Barrow Street, New 
York City. ; 


47. Peking Family Budgets, 1926-27, Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Study of membership, occupations, income, and expenditure of 283 
Peking families of varying income groups. Incomes range from $8.00 to $500.00 
Mex. a month. Largest group under $30.00 a month. Accounts kept by field-workers, 
especially when families were illiterate. 


48. A study of the families of the women graduates of the University of Ala- 
bama. E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama. Data to be taken from a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the 350 women graduates of the University of Alabama who have 
married. Comparisons will be made with the studies made in other colleges and 
" universities for women. The study will be largely statistical. 


49, The allocation in the family unit of the married woman’s services and 
earnings within and without the household in New York State. Albert C. Jacobs 
jointly with Robert C. Angell, 35 C:aremont Avenue, New York City. This is part 
of a larger socio-legal study of family law. The aim is to discover the degree to 
which the law is adapted to the needs of contemporary life as evidenced by the 
actual arrangements made by families in this field. The study will deal with 1,400 
married women in New York State of various classes, occupational status, and resi- 
dents in different types of communities. Most of them will be interviewed person- 
ally; a few of the more intelligent will be sent cuestionnaires. 


50. Married women who have no children under sixteen who are employed 
in industry. Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Scope: (x) the extent of employment in Philacelphia through a questionnaire sent 
to women employing industries and the same questionnaire sent to employers in 
‚Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia, where mere than 200 women are employed; 
(2) the study of about āfty young married women in Philadelphia conducted 
through the interview but based upon an elaborate schedule. 


51. Changes in the industrial occupations in which women are employed. 
Idem. A careful review of the census and all other available published material giv- 
ing this information. Report completed. 


52. The farm family in rural orzanizations. J. H. Kolb, College of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Study bv survey and descriptive case methods of 282 families 
(924 individuals) in twelve districts in five Wisconsin counties. It mcludes a com- 
plete analysis of the organizational relationships of the families and individuals, to- 
gether with an account of all factors which seem to influence these relationships. 


53, The delinquent career of a Polish boy with special reference to the family 
situation. Marshall H. Levy, 412 Camden Court, Ann Arbor, Michigan. As much 
information as possible is being secured concerning this family from all social agencies 
in Detroit which have had anything to do with any of its members «nd from mem- 
bers of the family itself. The object is to evaluate the situation in terms o: the total 
background and present conditions. 
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. 54. Costs and standards of family living on Ohio Farms. C. E. Lively, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Intensive study of 199 family budgets and sup- 
plementary allied variables. Budget data compiled by account-book method; other 
data by survey method. Relation of expenditure to income, capital, education, 
housing, etc. 

55. The facts of child welfare in Soviet Russia—a study of results and un- 
derlying principles, Charles W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The author has spent twelve months in Russia studying ckild welfare and family life. 
He gathered all official and other reports, has had them translated, and is studying 
them from the point of view of how. the new sex mores are functioning with refer- 
ence to child welfare. l 

56. Possible relation between size of family and other factors in family 
background and scholarship records of college students. C. T. Pihlblad, Witten- 
oerg College, Springfield, Ohio. By means of a questionnaire data have been gath- 
ered from 600 college students on the size of families, position in the family, occupa- 
tion of the student's fathers, academic training of parents and sibs, place of birth, 
participation of the student in campus activities, and campus leadership. These 
tacts will be correlated with scholarship records obtained from the registrar. 


57. Cost of clothing the farm family. J. O. Rankin, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The study will compare urban costs with those in the farm 
family. 

58. Cost of housing the farm family. Idem. Report drafted. 


59. The farm child. Idem. To correct the present illusory optimism of those 
who feel that the farm child is growing up under such perfect conditions that no 
improvement is needed. Studies have been made of a special questionnaire in one 
hundred homes and data been gathered from numerous other mid-western sources. 


60. A study of family budgets of Minnesota farm families in comparison 
with a typical sample of families of.the small cities of the state. C. C. Zimmer- 
man, University of Minnesota. This is a budgetary study similar to the Minnesota 
village study listed here. It includes 226 farm families around two cities (15,000 and 
50,000 population) in Minnesota and 252 urban families representing all classes in 
these cities with incomes from nothing to $25,000. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
(See also 84, 85) 


61. Social analysis of college communities. M. H. Bickham, 429 Ninth Street, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


62. A test for the determination of bias, prejudice, and magical thinking in 
adult and school population, A. O. Bowden, State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico. The scope will extend to establishing norms in the amount and kinds 
of bias, prejudice, and magical thinking which exist in adult social levels and in 
school populations. The method is similar to that employed: in establishing norms for 
intelligence and achievement tests. 


63. The humor of primitive peoples. Henry Bowman, 15414 Glencoe Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


64. A study of primary group isolation with special reference to coastal and 
mountain families. Lee M. Brooks, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Includes New 
England, remote Kentucky mountain region, and coastal islands off North Carolina. 
Emphasis on such phases as health, religion, education, aesthetics, attitudes, etc. 
Historiczl, case-study, and statistical methods have been used with some use of ques- 
tionnaire, 


65. The sociology of the sectarian community. Grace E. Chaffee, Department 
of Sociology, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. The Amana Society, and inspi- 
rationist communistic sect in southeastern Iowa, is the principal subject of the inves- . 
tigation, with incidental reference to other sectarian groups, such as the Hutterites, 
Shakers, etc., for purposes of comparison. The descriptive section includes a state- 
ment of the community in its economic, cultural, and pclitical aspects, supplemented 
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by maps and statistical tables in regard to its ecological implications, together with 
a description of the historical backgrounds bf the entire sectarian movement oí 
post-Reformation Germany, as well as specific Amana backgrounds. Methods are 
‘case-study, life histories, statistical description, and social analysis. 


66. The social status of the Spanish in -ural Colorado. B. F. Coen, Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado. A case-study of abcut 4oo Spanish- 
speaking families engaged in working on fazms in Coloredo. Material gathered 
through contacts at the farms; conferences with persons informed upon various 
phases of subject; attendance at meetings decling with topic; study of police rec- 
ords; study of backgrourds of social conditions, education, religion, economic status, 
standard of living as found in Mexico in past and now; and trecing the children 
from the fields into the schools to find the effects of work upon retardation. 


67. Ethnological survey of North America east of the Appalachians, Dr. 
John M. Cooper, Catholic University, Washirgton, D.C. Mapping of cultural dis- 
tributions throughout area. 


68. Americans in the making: a study in the process of assimilation. H. G. 
Duncan, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The purpose is to show to what extent and 
by what means the immigrant becomes assimiated into American life. Life-history 
documents are being usec from as many national groups and classes of these groups 
as possible. 


69, A study of immigrant colonies in North Carolina. Winnie Leach Duncan, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The purpose of tae project is to study the assimilation 
of two immigrant colonies in a state nearly 100 per cent native-born. The case- 
study method will be used, each community being regarded as a case. 


70. The cultural experience of the Swedish-Americans in Rockford, Illinois. 
C. Walker Hayes, 803 Seminary Street, Rockford, Illinois. The research has as its 
aim to discover the cultural heritage of the Swedish immigrants of Rockford which 
endures and which has been added to this city; to discover in objective terms the 
degree to which people of Swedish extraction have in the first, second, and third 
generations participated in the common activities and shared the common values 
of the people of the city; and to compare the cultural traits and life-organization of 
three successive generations of people of Swedish extraction. Methods used are 
personal documents, life-histories, questionnaires, and statistical and historical ma- 
terial bearing on religious, industrial, and political activity. 


71. The Croatian village community in Yugo-Slavia. Viktor Horvat, 319 Col- 
lege Avenue, Ithaca, New York. The author attempts to give a picture of rural 
social organization using the Croatian and English literature about it, personal ob- 
servations, three questionnaires about village communities, and families. 


72. An exploratory study of the Negro in Charlottesville and Albemarle 
County, Virginia. Marjorie F. Irwin, 1218 West Maine Street, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. The study will contain some case studies. the ecology of the Negro in the city 
and county, the natural history of the Negro in the city and county, some study of 
the organizations of the Negro in the city, with a study of his attitudes and culture. 


73. The Gullah dialect: a study of cultural transference, Guy B. Johnson, 
Box 652, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The Gullah dialect is that spoken by the 
Negroes of the sea-island region o- South Carolina and Georgia, a very isolated 
region where the general culture is still what it was more than a hundred years ago. 
The methodology includes research into English dialect characteristics, a detailed 
comparison of the phonological elements, idioms, provincialisms, etc., of seventeenth- 
century English and present-day Gullah; also some consideration of African lan- 
guage characteristics and their possible effects on Gullah. 


74, The development of the missionary and philanthropic interest among the 
Mennonites of North America. Edmund George Kaufman, Moundridge, Kansas. 
Studies Mennonite immigration, the sect cycle and the non-missicnary Mennonite 
mind, the missionary interest and the organization of the General Conference of 
Mennonites, later development in General Conference group, missionary interest in 
the old Mennonite group and in other Mennonite bodies, factors and agencies in the 
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development of the missionary interest among Mennonites; two case-studies of the 
expression of Mennonite missionary interests. 


75. Religious beliefs of the Southern Negro. N. N. Puckett, Western Reserve 
Universitv, Cleveland, Ohio. A field collection of the most common religious beliefs 
and practices—chiefly those approaching the field of folk lore—among the southern 
Negroes: ideas of heaven, hell, the devil, visions, etc.; special church problems, the 
formation óf sects, religious concepts as revealed through songs and folk sayings, and 
jokes about the church or minister, variation in religious usage from locality to lo- 
cality, the relation of economic advancement to emotionality in.religion, early re- 
ligious life among American whites and its influence upon the Negro, the Negro 
church as a cultural adaptation to the needs and conditions of Negro life. 


76. The Shawnee Indians—a study in conflict of cultures. J. J. Rhyne and 
Clyde R. Rhyne, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. The project is con- 
fined to a study of the "Big Jim" band of Shawnee Indians living in Cleveland 
County, Oklahoma, and numbering approximately 300. The methods of research 
are: visits to Indian homes and interviews with members of the household; inter- 
views with responsible whites living in the community; interviews with persons such 
as teachers in local schools, minister, physician, etc.; attendance at Indian dances, 
peyote meetings, etc. 

77. The Eastfriesian in the United States. J. A. Saathoff, 212 University Hall, 
Iowa City, Iowa. In the Middle West a number of communities may be found in 
which the members of this group predominate. The orizinal home was in the low- 
lands along the North Sea. By gathering life-histories and other data this study 
attempts to record the change of attitudes that has taken place in the group, begin- 
ning with the first generation and following it through to succeeding generations. 
Questionnaires, personal documents, and life-histories are being utilized. 


78. An analysis of some of the aspects of rural religious culture as shown by 
Mormonism. T. Lynn Smith, 312 Harvard Street S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The historical and library methods are being used. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


79, Study of organized Protestant co-operation in American cities. H. Paul 
Douglass, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. A first-hand study of the internal 
history, activities, and methods of about twenty churca federations in large cities, 
and their relations with other co-operative movements. The statistical phase of the 
study consists of the tabulation of questionnaires from constitutents giving their 
reactions to organized co-operation as an idea and to the local federation’s progress 
specifically. i 

80. Protestant comity survey of the south sector of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Rev. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. The study covers 
an analysis of the churches of a cross-sectional sector of an American city. The 
method consists in a study of the relationship of the total population, the churched 
people, and the churches with the bearing that physical and social factors have upon 
the problems of churching, and finally an analysis of the adequacy of the churching. 


81. Conflict situations in a social agency. Stuart A. Queen, University of 
Kansas. Intensive study of fifty “unco-operative” clients of a social case-work 
agency in terms of “attitudes,” “habits,” and “total situations.” Records were read 
and analyzed by at least one person beside the author, and results discussed with-a 
group of case workers as the study progressed. 


Classes and Class Struggle 
(See also 26). 


82. The class control of churches. Jerome Davis, Drawer r, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Questionnaire was sent to 100 churches selected at random 
in each major Protestant denomination. Replies were received from at least so 
churches of every denomination. They were soried according to size of population 
of town and the occupations of all those on the bozrd of the church were then 
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listed with the result that the class cheracter of the control is shown for churches in 
various towns and cities zrouped according to their size. 


83. The situation in the coal industry in Colorado. F. Ernest Johnson, 105 E. 
. 22nd Street, New York City. A study of industrial relations in the coal industry of 
the state of Colorado agzinst its historical background, including a careful study of 
the principal factors which have produced the present conditions, the attitude of 
workers and operators, the community, and the state administration. The methods 
used are principally interview, confereice and personal inspection. 


Nationalities and Races 
(See also 27, €8, 76, 112, 118, 123) 

84. A psycho-sociological study of the Armenians in Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia. Richard T. LaPiere, Box 2622, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 
Every available source of public records, newspapers, both English and Armenian, 
personal interviews of Arst and second generation Armenians, etc., are being used to 
obtain the, history of this group. The county directories are prcving valuable in 
determining numbers, occupations, erd locations. The attitudes of the non-Ar- 
menians is being sampled, objectively aad subjectively. Exceedingly strong prejudice 
against the Armenians has developed in Fresno. An attempt is being made to find 
the exact nature of the social conflict ir.volved. 


85. American citizens of Oriental ancestry in Hawaii and in continental 
United States. William C. Smith, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
This is a study of the assimilation cf tne Americans of Oriental ancestry. Assimila- 
tion is considered from two aspects: Ir what measure are these young people taking 
over Occidental culture, and how far are they being accepted ky the American 
whites? Life-histories of the young O-ientals have been the main source of data: 
about fifteen hundred were secured in the study. The study began on the Pacific 
Coast in connection with the survey of race relations and has been continued. in 
Hawaii. 

86. Influencing race attitudes of college students. Donald Young, Wharton 
School, University of Penrsylvania, Phiadelphia, Pennsylvania. A comparison of the 
results obtained by attempting to alter race attitudes by the usual logical approach 
and the emotional approach. 


X 


POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Demography and Population 
(See also 12, 13, 14, I3, 48, 131) 


87. Study of cardiac oe in Chicago. Enid Rosabelle Rich. 45-45 46th 
Street, Woodside, New York. 


88. Population changes and mov2ments in Iowa. Professor R. E. Stewart, 
Sociology Department, Ames, Jowa. Analysis and evaluation of the state and federal 
censuses. Tabulation of data collected 5y mail and of data collected in five areas 
in Iowa by the house-to-house survey method. Study shows sources from which 
Iowa population came, shifts within the state, end where Jowans have gone. Also, 

shows the present makeup of the population on age-group bases. 


Home Ecology and Human Geography 
(See a so 65, 67) 

89. An ecological and cultural study of “The Triangle" of the Burnside In- 
dustrial District, Chicago. Mary Eliza»eth Espenshade, 1354 Greenwood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Concerns location in relation to the city of Chicago, causes of 
isolation, the people of this district, the 0. H. Perry Public School, interpretation of 
child's environment through his art, case studies, and remedies suggested. Author 
secured material through mapping and observations over a period of two years. 


90. A new census tract map for Cincinnati. Committee, of which Earle Ed- 
ward Eubank, University cf Cincinnati, is a member. The United States Bureau of 
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the Census has agreed to furnish its data for the 1930 and subsequent censuses upon 
a distribution in accordance with a new census tract map which has been prepared 
by a representative committee. Original map completed and now in process of final 
revision for research purposes. 


91. A community study. Floyd N. House, University of Virginia, University, 
Virginia. An intensive study of population, institutions, and community organization 
in their relation to geographic setting and ecological position, for an open-country 
community near a city of 50,000. Data gathered chiefly by local volunteer workers; 
& house-to-house canvass has been made, and certain other more general data pre- 
pared by local residents. 


92. Housing in Oklahoma City with special reference to the Mexican and the 
Negro. Jennings J. Rhyne, University of Oklahoma, Normal, Oklahoma. This proj- 
ect consists of a survey of 7oo working-class families, including whites, Mexicans 
and Negroes, and an analysis of housing conditions by race or nationality, occupa- 
tion, mobility, etc. 

93. A human geography of the American South. Rupert B. Vance, ror Grad- 
uate Club, Chapel Hill, North Carclina, Southern rural culture viewed in relation 
to topography, soils, climate, and economic plants and animals. Social implications 
of southern agriculture, climate, and density of population in relation to topography 
and natural resources, Historical, statistical and case-methods used. 


Urban Community and City 


(See also 44, 79, 89, 90, 92) 


94, The regional concept and regional planning in Europe. Niles Carpenter, 
Room 316, Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
author spent the summer in Europe, particularly at the Institut de Urbanisme a la 
Sarbonne in Paris, studying all phases of urban sociology but devoting particular 
attention to regionalisme, which is more highly developed in France than anywhere 
in the world. The urban region is coming to be looked upon in Europe as a social 
entity and not merely as a convenient administrative arrangement. It has therefore 
profound significance to the student of social organization. 


95, Etiological factors in population density of urban communities. Idem. A 
statistical and historical analysis of the population densities in a number of American : 
and European cities, 


_ 96. The relation of congestion and discontinuity of iand utilization to urban 
. growth. Idem. Two of the most deplored features of city life are congestion in the 
movement of people and of goods, and the constant flux in the type of use to which 
land is put. These phenomena have been regarded as being due to specialized causes 
which may be controlled by wise social engineering. The writer believes that they 
are inevitably bound up with urban growth and can never be avoided so long as 
communities continue to expand. 


Rural Community 
(See also 20, 26, 44, 52, 54, 57, 58, 59, 60, 66, 71, 78, 91, 93, 138, 139, 167) 


07. Radial pattern in an urban community: a study in human ecology. Clay- 
ton J. Ettinger, 564 West Greendale Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The thesis is that 
human society exhibits in form and function the characteristics of an organism, and 
that it may be most profitably studied from this point of view. An original study of 
the ecology of the city of Pittsburgh in relation to juvenile delinquency is presented 
in support of the thesis. 


98. Some farm-town and farm-city differences in assortative mating forage, 
education, and size of parents’ family. C. Arnold Anderson, Department of Soci- 
ology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Data collected for about 
fourteen hundred pairs composing the cases collected in the Purnell study at the 
University of Minnesota under the supervision of Professor Carle C. Zimmerman. 
Correlation of the traits for respective mates gives the intensity of assortative mating 
for the given group. Also comparisons of means and standard deviations are made. 
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99. The movement of open-country population in Ohio. P. G. Beck, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. An attempt to arrive at an accurate knowledge 
of the quantitative and qualitative aspects oí population status and movement in 
unincorporated territory in Ohio. The rate of natural increase, the nature and extent 
of migration to and from the open country and from farming to other occupations, 
the selective nature of this migration, and the manner and circumstances under which 
this migration occurs are subjects which fall within the scope of tais study. Survey 
of representative areas (1,280 households) supplemented by census and other per- 
tinent data available. One phase of the study involves the analysis of the occupation 
and movement history of 1,60¢ persons born end reared in the open country. Aus- 
‘pices the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 


100. A study of industrial villages witk particular veeri to the church, 
Edmund De S. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, Room 112, New York City. The data of this study will be based on a field 
survey of between fifty end sixty communities of less than 2,500 population which 
are dominated by a single industry. Major emphasis is being given to mining com- 
munities, steel towns, and textile villages of the South and New England. Census 
data for such of the villeges selected as are incorporated will be enalyzed in detail 
through a special arrangement with the Census Bureau. 


101. Some selective phases of rural-urban migration based upon University 
of Minnesota matriculation statistics and achievement records. Fred C. Frey, 2 
Melbourne Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. A statistical analysis is made of 
some 2,050 Freshmen entering the University of Minnesota in Sepzember, 1626, ac- 
cording to place of birth; present residence; age; sex; fathers’ and mothers’ place of 
birth, occupation, and ecucation; 1.Q’s.; credits and honor points earned in two 
years, etc. Data were gathered on Hollerith cards and tabulated on electric tabulator. 


102. Comparative rural and urban stancards of living in Virginia. Wilson 
Gee in collaboration with W. H. Stauffer, Un:versity of Virginia, University, Vir- 
ginia. Three rural groups—a low expenditure, medium expenditure, and high expen- 
diture—are compared with corresponding urban groups in typical rural and urban 
areas of Virginia. The sample will not be extensive but the results thus far give 
promise of a new method of approach in both the grouping and the urban and rural 
comparisons. 


103. Vocational genesis of farming occupations in Connecticut. James L. 
Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. This is a detailed 
analysis of the vocational history, agricultural and non-agricultural, of farmers in 
important farm-type areas. The data were collected chiefly bv means of a question- 
naire-interview whereby the information was gathered with respect to the present 
farm-operators, their ancestors, end their children, to learn what are the occupational 
shifts from generation to generation, the relation of agricultural to non-agricultural 
employment, the significance of the agicultural ladder in acquiring vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture and farm ownership, etc. O-her factors, such as soil type, farm 
income, size of farm business, nationality of operator, education possessed by the 
operator, size of his immediate iamily, geograpaical moves oi residence, inter- and. 
intra-occupational changes, etc., are considered. These data are tied up with general 
population trends in the state and with their general economic, geographical, and 
social situational setting. In order to gain a fair sampling of the important farm 
types found in the state, six towns, each represenzing an important case type of farm- 
ing were selected for intensive study. The data are treated statistically and by other 
descriptive methods. 


104, Farm child spacing. J. O. Rankins, collaborator, College of Agriculture, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. To discover the length of zime between the birth of the first 
child in the farm and the birth of each subsequent child. Encugh urban data for a ` 
reasonably satisfactory comparison are included and the effects oi nationality in 
both country and city are being studied. 

105. A study of the growth and decline, success and failure of rural social 
organizations in Ohio. J. P. Schmidt, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Direct contacts with communities, organizations, and 
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persons are made by the investigator, who after nine years as county agricultural 
agent now combines observation of groups at work with record studies to determine 
the relation of the nature, purpose, and function of rural social organizations to 
local economic and social changes, and the effects of local changes upon the life- 
history shift in form and function, and the success and failure of organizations. 


106. The village vs. the open-country form of rural social organization. Wal- 
ter A. Terpenning, 1405 Hillcrest Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan. The author hopes 
to make a comprehensive study of several typical villages in each of the following 
countries: England, France, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, with a view to discov- 
ering advantages of the village which might be incorporated into a reorganization of 
American rural neighborhoods. He expects to make use of questionnaires, inter- 
views, and to study records, reports, etc. 


107. The farm youth of South Carolina. B. O. Williams, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. Includes a study of the youth resources, emigration of youth from 
the farm, educational, religious, social, economic, and recreational advantages of 
farm youth, and a résumé of the conditions of rural youth, with a plan for the sys- 
tematic improvement of rural youth problems. A study of the United States Census 
giving data as to youth resources and rural emigration, as well as certain other 
factors as recorded in the Census and related to the study, Also a review of literature 
published in related fields within the state, and of literature published by national 
organizations dealing with these problems in South Carolina. 


108. A study of rural social organization. C. C. Zimmerman, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. A historical and library study of samples of. 
rural organization to be based on monographic studies of American, European, and 
Asiatic rural communities. : 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


109. Experimentation in face to face interaction. Lowell J. Carr, Room 108, 
Ec. Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The general purpose 
is to develop a method of experimenting with interaction under controlled conditions. 
Experimental social psychology has been limited to interest in the reactions of sub- 
jects under social conditions. The interest in the present project lies beyond reactions 
of individuals and centers in the interactions whose interplay constitutes the social 
situation. Students are given definite projects to carry out. By varying the number 
engaged, the methods of communication, the objectives, etc., it is hoped to develop 
a technique by which the sociological phenomena involved in face-to-face association 
may be made amenable to experimental control. 


110. Observing and measuring interaction in a community. Idem. 


Discussions, Public Opinion, the Press 
(See also 5) 


111, Treatment of social welfare news by the press. Julia Ann Bishop, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The New York Times has been analyzed 
for three months; all items dealing with philanthropy, social welfare, and social 
problems have.been noted, measured, and compared with the total amount of news 
and analyzed as to attitude: favorable, unfavorable, objective. Six other papers 
for one week each will be analyzed similarly. 


112, The Negro press, Jessie A. Bloodworth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. An objective analysis of the types of news emphasized in the Negro 
press. Measurement in column inches of all front-page news and editorials; classified 
under crime, Negro and white discrimination, grievances, interracial co-operation, 
achievement, righting racial wrongs, education, religion, politics, labor, etc. Seven 
papers representing different sections of the country selected from Eugene Gordon’s 
list of the best Negro papers in 1927~28 (Annals, November, 1928), covering a period 
of three weeks. 


113, Measurement of the effectiveness and the efficiency of propaganda. 
Lowell J. Carr, Room 108, Ec. Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
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gan. In twó counties in Michigan that are much alike in cultural characteristics, 

data have been collected on the effort expended by the local antituberculosis associa- 

tions and on the results achieved. By the use of scaling devices, information tests, 

and the like, both effor t and results have been expressed numericaly in the following 
results 

in which effort is a function of the num- 





foie: coefficient of efficiency = 
effort 

ber, value, and fitness of the projects carried or, multiplied by the scope and intensity 

of the utilization of channels of communication, multiplied by the value of the 

stimuli sent through thosa channels. One of the tests used to measure results, namely, 

a health, knowledge, and attitude test, gives a rough measure of the effectiveness of 

the antituberculosis propaganda. 


114. Objective studies of newspapers ani newspaper readers. Anna H. Clark, 
Susan M. Kingsbury, and associates, Bryn, Mawr College, Bryn Mewr, Pennsylvania. 
An attempt to compile an exhaustive bibliography of studies applying statistical and 
other objective scientific methods to the analysis of newspaper contents and of atti- 
tudes and reactions of newspaper readers; to indicate the types oz objective studies 
which have been made and who has made them; to describe the methods employed; 
and to give briefly a summary of the conclusions. The purpose is to clear the way 
2 a more systematic and comprehensive development of a scientific sociology of 
the press. 


115, Classification of news content of daily newspapers and analysis of news 
interest. Carroll D. Clark, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. A 
scheme of classification has been worked out based on an intensive.study of 12,000 
news articles. A representative sample of urban dailies will be selected and news 
articles therein classified and measured in column inches. Measurement of the dif- 
ferent types of news will furnish an objective basis for comparisor. of contemporary 
newspapers, comparison of reading interests zs reflected in daily newspapers with 
reading interests as reflected in periodical literature, trend in the chief categories of 
news, and relation to urbanization, 


116. Newspapers or today and tomorrow. Paul F. Douglass, 3 358 Terrace Ae 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Includes study of socia. forces operative in American history 
to give us style and type of papers we have today. Social populations, trends of 
communication, education, government, etc., are studied in relation to newspaper 
development. The facts thus classified are balanced against present-day data in an 
effort to evaluate the present quality of the news and make conclusions as to prob- 
able lines of evolution in the future, with an efort to make some contribution to an 
editorial technique based on social information just as advertising is sold on basis 
of the regional survey. The report is not for general publication. Begun three years 
ago on the Cincinnati Post and continued privately. 


‘117, The human interest story in the newspaper. Helen Gregory MacGill, De- 
partment of Sociology, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Study and classifica- 
tion of the human interest story, its types, its forerunners-—the ballad and street 
literature—its history and its róle as defining the mores and the ends of life by com- 
munication on the emotional level. 


118. Race attitudes diffused through popular magazine fiction. Jeannette Ran- 
dolph. This study will concentrate upon cheap fictión magazines with large cir- 
culation. The tentative plan is to read the stories in 100 issues end analyze those 
containing references to Negroes, this analysis to be done by means of answering a 
questionnaire and filling in a schedule for each story. The schedule calls for an 
analysis of form and content. Under form are included such matter as description 
of Negro character, direct and indirect (through eyes of fictional person), position 
in story, social position, etc, and comment on Negro character. Under content are 
classified such attitudes as fear, antagonism, indifference, sympathy, admiration, etc. 


119, A genetic study of newspaper ethics. Romayne Rowe end Hornell Hart, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Current and past statements of 
ethical principles are analyzed comparatively; instances indicating the circumstances 
leading to such statements, types cf violations occurring, constructive sociai action 
by papers, the influence of personalities, of technological developments, of public 
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sentiment, and of other factors upon newspaper ethics are collected and analyzed; 
tentative conclusions are indicated as to the most promising methods for improving 
the social behavior of the press. Analysis of instances and documents taken from 
histories of journalism, from various discussions of newspaper ethics, and from cur- 
rent materials is the method employed. 


Social Movements, Reforms, Crazes, Rovolutions 


120. The unionization of school teachers. Caroline Bengton, 4518 Clarendon 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The project consists of a study cf the publications of the 
` American Federation of Teachers; a study of the activities of other types of teacher 
organization; a comparison of conditions pertaining to teacher welfare in cities 
where teachers! unions exist with cities where other types of organizations are active; 
and use of research material of the United States Bureau of Education and of ma- 
terial of the Research Department of the National Education Association. 


Recreations, Celebrations, Festivals 
(See also 136) 


121. The sociology of play. M. H. Neumeyer, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Educational Sociology 
(See also 1, 9, x6) 


122. The social significance of the World Workers’ Education Movement. 
Marius Hansome, 374 Central Park West, New York City. A survey of the out- 
standing labor schools—residential, semiresidential, suramer schools, week-end 
schools, mass education enterprises, etc—throughout the world, including some 
reference to Finland, China, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. The writer trav- 
eled and studied the movement in six European countries, attended the International 
Summer School at Ruskin College, and various conventions, of educational bodies 
including two conferences abroad as a delegate. À combination of historical, descrip- 
tive, statistical, and critical methods have been used in handling the data. 


123, The comparative efficiency of logical and emotional teaching techniques 
in college courses on race relations. Donald Young, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. An analysis oi the race attitudes of 
several hundred undergraduates and a small selected group of graduate students 
measure before and after courses on American race problems. The graduate group 
is subjected to intensive emotional stimuli through situations especially created for 
the purpose. The measurement of attitudes is by means of case study and a stand- 
ardized questionnaire. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS, AND CULTURE 


Culture Traits, Patterns, Complexes, and Areas 
' (See also 24, 114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 167) 


124, The psychology of religious organization. Edwin E. Aubrey, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Study of religious organization and unrest, leadership, 
sects, propaganda, ritual, discipline, dogma, and personnel organization, using ma- 
terials from the great religions. Special attention to ritual. Historical cases socio- 
analyzed. 


125. Function and elements of hospital E especially in teach- 
ing institutions, Dr. Emmet B. Bay, reported by M. M. Davis, 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to analyze the numerous ele- 
ments which enter into the management of a hospital and to develop principles 
according to which these elements should be co-ordinated for the performance of 
essential functions. Selected hospitals, mostly teaching institutions, will be visited 
and the agents whereby and manner in which various representative functions are 
performed and controlled will be recorded. The common and divergent character- 
istics will then be analyzed. à 
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126. New England thrift. Dr. Lucile Eaves, 41 Clark Road, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. A series of studies dealing with thrift agencies—primarily those centering in 
Boston, but supplemented with data from other parts of New England. Records 
which have accumulateC in credit union, Christmas and vacation clubs, employees’ 
benefit societies, Morris Plan organizations, savings bank life insurance branches, and 
co-operative banks will be used. Already studies have been made of school saving, 
Christmas clubs, credit unions and partial collections made for several other topics. 


127. Analysis of the 1926 religious census. C. L. Fry, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Purpose to try to show the significance of the information gathered 
by the federal government’s Census of Religious Bodies by relating the church facts 
to population data, geographic or economic conditions, etc. 


128. Are primitive magic and animism merely systematized fallacious think- 
ing? Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvznia, Instances of 
magic, animatism, and animism are classified under a new and comprehensive scheme 
related to the mana concept and to the types of causal relationships assumed. This 
material is to be incorporated in The Technique of Social Progress, to be published 
by Holt in 1930. 


129. The natural history of the tourist camp. Norman S. Hayner, Department 
of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Just as the inn was 
closely associated with stage-coach transportation and the hotel with the develop- 
ment of railways and steamships, the tourist camp may be thought of as a new 
type of habitat for a moving population which has developed in response to auto- 
mobile transportation. In order to supplement data already at hand, the writer 
planned to spend four or five weeks this summer in a tour from southern Oregon to 
Vancouver, B.C., visiting automobile camps en route and talking to local hotel men. 


130. The automobile transient. Donald Henderson, Rice Institute,- Houston, 
Texas. The writer is studying case records, contacting social agencies, handling some 
individual cases, and visiting tourist camps. His study is emphasizing the relation 
of tourist camps to the automobile transient family. 


131. The English birth-control clinics a8 a social force. Norman E. Himes, 
121 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachusetts. An analysis both cuantitative and 
evaluative of the English clinics as a social institution. Analysis completed but report 
not drafted. Some of the figures were published in the October, 1928, issue of the 
Eugenics Review and another series of figures will appear shortly in Hospital Social 
Service Magazine. 


132. The facts of marriage and divorce in Soviet Russia, Europe and the 
United States. Charles W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Covers all the facts of marriage and divorce in practically every country in the. 
world gathering such data, The writer spent eighteen months traveling in all the 
leading countries in Europe, including a full year in the US.S.R. collecting the 
public documents and otker statistical official reports. 


133. A study of marriage and divorce with special attention to Indiana. 
Charles R. Metyzn, 314 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Historical, legal, statistical methods used. 


134. Markalah, a study in (cultural) trait distribution. Maurice A. Mook, 
Saegertown, Pennsylvania. Scope: the geographical distribution of the game of 
Markalah, its cultural background in each locale, its possible historical development, 
and its possible place or places of origin. Methods: historical and comparative. 
Writer has used the generel literature and special ethnological monographs; also has 
first-hand accounts of men (anthropologists, missionaries, government officials) in 
the field, and has worked with a number of native informants. 


135. A statistical study of the United States patents with the view of discov- 
ering some relations that may exist between the number and the types.of patents 
and the socio-economic conditions prevailing. Barkev. S. Sanders, rr6 Carroll 
Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. Statistical technique will be used throughout, sup- 
plemented, as much as possible by historical information. The study attempts a 
statistical analysis of the annual number of patents applied for and the patents 
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granted during the period 1840-1925, inclusive, in view of the socio-economic 
changes as reflected in the various economic and social indices; a study of the annual 
contribution of each state to the number of patents granted, and the relation of this 
contribution to the economic and other conditions prevailing in each of these states; 
a study individually of some twenty-five basic classes of patents for the period 1870— 
1925, inclusive, as to their fluctuations in time, and the concentration of the patentees 
in various geographic regions, relating these facts again to the socio-economic condi- 
tions; and it also studies the proportions of these patents that have been assigned to 
large companies. ' 


136. The hobby: a psycho-social study of modern culture, Carl W. Strow, 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. The psychological nature of the hobby; its rela- 
tion to the culture of today; its place in the social organization; and its social 
utilization. Contains case studies of hobbies, occupational and class distribution of 
hobbies, some psycho-analytic interpretations. 


137. A sociological study of the drama and stage. Harry F. Weber, Box 164, 
Myerstown, Pennsylvania. A group of college students advanced in sociology have 
been set upon this problem. A search is made through all sociological as well as 
drama books to get opinions and statements regarding the drama-stage and society. 
Magazines both special and popular are also included, anc an effort is made to inter- 
view or correspond with people who are trying to do something in the field of 
drama-stage. Some data collected and analysis partially completed. 


138. Special interest groups in a plan of rural organization. Arthur F. Wile- 
den, Pewaukee, R. 3, Wisconsin. Fieldwork based on a study of 351 organizations 
and also on 282 farm families and about r,200 individuals in five Wisconsin counties. 
This material analyzed statistically and by case method, and presented in comparison 
with similar studies made in other places. Also the organization patterns of certain 
selected rural areas are presented; these are based on original Beld material and also 
material from other sources. 


The Courts and Legislation 


139, Administrative county government in North Carolina covering to date 
sixty-one of the ninety rural counties of the siate, E. C. Branson, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. A case-method study of county court- 
house offices in behalf of improved county government in North Carolina and the 
nation, for guidance and not publicity, bound MSS open to students, county officials, 
legislators, publicists; resulting in the county government aws of 1927; also in 
Wager’s administrative county government in North Carolina. Two field surveyors 
each year from 1925 to date. 


Social Change and Social Evolution 


140. The origin and growth of the subsidy system in Maryland. Theo Jacobs, 
606 Somerset Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 


141. Migration and mobility in relation to social change. Howard P. Becker, 
Box 71, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Attempt is made to isolate the factors of migration and mobility in various types of 
historical movement, and to show their significance in the processes of social and 
personal disorganization and reorganization. The availahle literature including mono- 
graphic material is surveyed, and in addition three culture casa studies are made: the 
gypsy culture, and the Athenian and Spartan cultures. Other material is merely 
illustrative. Historical method. 


142. Invention in the history of the ship—a sociological study of technic evo- 
lution, following the lines of descent from floating log to rotorship. S. Colum Gil- 
fillan, Rosenwald Industrial Museum, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Deals with.all the important inventions to the number of 100 or so that fall between 
the termini indicated above and are motive power, steering gear, or hull of ships or 
pee Subject chosen as one suitable to elucidating the sociology of invention gen- 
erally. 


+ 
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143. Methods of presenting, in tke Rosenwald Industrial Museum, the social 
causes and especially consequences of the principal inventions and of invention, 
mechanical, chemical, etc., and discovery in the physical sciences. Idem. The so- 
cial causes of perhaps ten of the mos: important inventions; the social effects— 
economical and sociological--of perhaps roo, and a study of undetermined extent 
upon the social causes and effects of invention in general, including scientific discov- 
ery. Library study of social scientists! work was made, and experts in specific his- 
torical and other fields engaged to perícrm various parts of the work. 


144. The dynamics of innovation Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. An inductive study of instances of mechanical, scientific, 
philanthropic, religious, and other sorts of innovations, with a view to determining 
what factors bring about opposition and what iactors promote rapid acceptance of 
the new culture element. 


145. The laws of cultural acceleration. ldem. Development of quantitative 
indices of cultural changes in socially valued directions, such as increases in bridge 
spans, maximum human speeds, cutting tool efficiency, life-expectation, sizes of po- 
litical units, standards of living, richness of aesthetic techniques, freedom and justice 
to workers and to women, and philanthropic effectiveness; anelysis oi factors re- 
sponsible for the general accelerating tr»nd and for the teraporary setbacks; inter- 
pretation of the sociological and anthrcpological significance of the laws involved. 
Statistical and case methcds of anelyss are applied to historical, archaeological, 
ethnological, and current modern materials. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


Poverty and Dependency 


146. Factors associated with and sccial consequences cf breakdowns in family 
income. Dr. Lucile Eaves, Simmons Collage, Boston, Massachusetts. This is an elab- 
orate study of dependent families of Massachusetts to whom relief has been given 
by private or public agencies. An eighty~field coce has been developed for the analy- 
sis of case histories of the privately supported faraily relief agencies. A less elaborate 
code will be used for families relieved tarough public welfare officials. Public and 
private records will be used for the study of costs of care. The code for use in analy- 
sis has been developed in consultation with groups of Boston socal workers. A 
thousand case histories of three Boston azencies have been coded, and cards are now 
being punched so that they can be tabulated wita the Hollerith equipment. 


147. Old age pensions in Great Bricain, Eriund Field, Toynbee Hall, 28 Com- 
mercial Street, London, E.L, England. History af the Poor Law, provision for the 
old through friendly societies, trade unioms, and superannuation funds: development 
of old age pensions, merits, defects, recommendations, etc., and cf contributory 
schemes of provision for old age; effect cf unemployment on provision for old age; 
and introduction of a pension scheme into a new area. 


148. History of Peking prices from 1828-1921. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Price figires secured from old account books still 
kept by Peking stores, It is hoped that ar index number may be worked out to show 
changes affecting workers of Peking. 


149. Social problems and'educatioa, Florence L. Gould, Box 94, Pepperell, 
Massachusetts. The writer's method of xesearch is to secure a teaching position in 
communities where she is investigating, and thus zo obtain insight into conditions. ` 


150. Children difficult to place. Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. Case 
studies of maladjusted children who are not feeble-minded, not crippled, and not 
seriously delinquent, but who are not acceptable in ordinary institutions or foster- 
homes, to determine their number, the nzture of their difficulties, and causes. 


151. A short study of the homeless man. R. W. Zchring, 8 East Third Street, 
New York City. A descriptive study of the homaless man in New York City with 
the presentation of some statistical data. 
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Crime and Delinquency 
(See also 53) 


152. Police problems in the light of modern science. A. G. Barry, 1203 West 
Dayton Street, Madison, Wisconsin. This project is an outgrowth of courses for 
Wisconsin policemen. It will embody data on the powers of observation of police- 
men and others as measured by objective tests on moving pictures run in connection 
with the lectures to these groups. 


7 

153. Studies in homicide, with special reference to South Carolina. H. C. 
Brearley, Clemson College, South Carolina. From the vital statistics records of 
South Carolina, the homicide rate for the period 1920-26 was calculated for each 
county and this rate was correlated by the Pearsonian method with the proportion 
of Negro population, amount of illiteracy, average wealth, etc. Seasonal changes in 
homicide, its geographical distribution within the state, extent of punishment by the 
courts, killings of and by officers of the law, etc., were a!so investigated. The pur- 
pose of this study is to investigate the possible national application of some of the 
more significant findings of the regional study. Principal sources of material were 
the vital statistics records, census reports, and court records. The study is primarily 
statistical. : 


154. A study of juvenile delinquency in communities of 5,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation. Committee at University of North Dakota, Dr. J. M. Gillette, chairman, 
reported by James M. Reinhardt, Barboursville, West Virginia. This project involves 
a comparative study of the conditions, causes, and treatment of delinquency in a 
particular class of communities, Information has been gathered through question- 
naires and letters from thirty-four cities of this class. Tae special investigative work 
was carried on in the Juvenile Court at Grand Forks, North Dakota, during a period 
of eight months. Forty delinquent cases and forty non-delinquent cases were studied. 
The environmental factors in both groups. were studied in detail. Physical examina- 
tions and intelligence tests were given. One phase of the study involves a comparison 
of the attitudes of parents and officers toward tae juvenile delinquent problem in 
the smaller cities with the attitudes in larger population centers. 


155. Conflicting theories of penology with special reference to American 
jurisprudence since 1900. Mabel A. Elliott, Department of Sociology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This study involves an examination of the conflicting 
theories of penology and tracing these theories through the statutes as enacted since 
1900. This has meant a thorough examination of the literature on the subject and a 
minute examination of the session laws of the different states for each legislative 
assemblv year by year. The conflict between psychiatry and the law is evidenced 
in this, but also the increasing tendency to place emphasis upon the person of the 
offender is shown. 


156. Penal colonies in the Orient, J. A. Gillin, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. These colonies were visited in /person, detailed questions being 
asked of those in authority and notes made of observations and replies to inquiries. 
In addition all the reports of the public bureaus which had them in charge have been 
consulted and data used from them. Prominent people acquainted with the work 
of ec colonies have been interviewed in order to get their reactions as to the 
results, 


157. A study of the care and treatment of United States prisoners, Hastings 
H. Hart, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. Study was begun in 
1924 when the author, while chairman of the Committee on Lockups, Municipal and 
County Jails of the American Prison Association, learned that except with reference 
to the seven federal institutions in which prisoners were kept, there were no pub- 
lished reports of federal prisoners. In 1925 he obtained access to records of United 
States marshals and undertook a study which lasted fifteen months. 


158, Statistical analyses of court records of a sample group of 500 women 
arrested in Massachusetts. Martha Jane Kiser, working under Hon. Herbert Par- 
sons and Dr. Lucile Eaves. Birthplaces, ages, marital status, and occupations of 
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the women are tabulated. Offenses and sentences are distributed in relation to vari- 
ous factors, Variations between courts in their policies of administration of the 
criminal laws are shown. 


159. The history of organized crime in the United States. A. F. Kuhlman, 
1126 East Fifty-sixth Street, Chicago, Illinois. The purpose of this study is to ob- 
tain a description and analysis of the natural history of organized crime in the United 
States. The writer has prepared a description and an analysis of the outstanding 
types of organized crime that have captured the public mind during the history of 
the United States. In connection with each type of organized crime, an attempt 
has been made to find out what have been the factors which have given rise to each 
type of crime; what techniques and methods have been employed; under what con- 
- ditions would a given type of organized crime tend to develop, or tend to decline; 
what were the attitudes of the community towerd it; what has been or what seems 
to be the future or the final outcome of each type of organized crime, 


160. Survey of research on crime and criminal justice. Jdem. This is a pre- 
liminary survey of all research work on crime and criminal justice in the United 
States that has been financed bv the Social Science Research Counci for the purpose 
of obtaining facts in regard to research work in these fields that will be of imme- 
diate assistance to the Council and to research students in general who are working 
in this field. 


161. The prostitute. Leslie Lewis, 558 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
This is a project on which the writer has been working for the last five years. The 
research has included library research, reports of investigators of vice organizations, 
interviews, and personal investigation. 


162. A study of pardons in Kentucky 1792-1926. W. L. Nofcier, rro East 
College, Wilmore, Kentucky. The period studied extends from the beginning of the 
history of the state until the beginning of the present governors term cf office. It 
will deal with such factors as age with relation to type of offense committed and 
reason for release, relation of sectionalism to pardons, length of sentence with reason 
for commitment, etc. 


163. Nine problem boys: a sociological case book in MS form-—cases selected 
from a number studied under clinical methods, Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, in collaboration with E. Krueger. Original data 
given in all details as collected; each case supplemented by an introductory statement ' 
of the problem; a summary of the ündings and a sociological analysis. An introduc- 
tory chapter is given to a statement of methods used and certain canclusions drawn 
from the case data. 


164, Social determinants in juvenile delinquency—a challenge to the com- 
munity. T. Earl Sullenger, 6o3 South Fifth, Columbia, Missouri. An analysis of 
1,500 cases of juvenile delinquents selected from the court records of the Juvenile 
Court, Omaha, Nebraska; geographical location of these cases on spot maps; study 
of neighborhood cultures zs determinants in juvenile delinquency in eight neighbor- 
hood centers which are foci of infections. Relation of the newsboys to juvenile de- 
linquency; correlation between juvenile delinquency and recreation; the Negro child 
in court. A study of 5oo cases of juvenile delinquents in their relation to aid re- 
ceived by them and their families. Correlation between Boy Sccuts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and other character-build?ng organizations with delinquency. Study of several 
boys’ gangs as determinants of. delinquency, with special emphasis on cultural back- 
ground. The methods used are cass studies, historical and cultural backgrounds of 
neighborhoods studied, analysis of all cases in terms of the primary groups, and 
their responsibility in the prevention of behavior problems. The project is located 
in Omaha, Nebraska, but the writer is also completing a similar study in Columbia, 
Missouri, and drawing comparisons. 


Disease and Sanitary Problems 


165. Community car» for chronic sickness. Lucile Eaves, Simmons College, . 
Boston, Massachusetts. Boston supplied exceptional opportunities for the study of 
types of institutional or out-patient care needed and its cost. The method will be 
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chiefly statistical, supplemented by illustrative case histories and descriptive material. 
The final report will be one of a “Co-operative Social Research Series," as many 
social workers and students will participate in the undertaking. The publication of 
the completed book may be delayed as much as two years. Three preliminary ar- 
ticles covering aspects of the subject are appearing in the Survey. 


166. Study of the health of missionaries and causes for withdrawal. Dr. W. 
G. Lennox, 18 Hollis Street, Newton, Massachusetts. Involves analysis of medical 
records of about sixty-five hundred missionaries of six American foreign mission- 
ary societies, including twelve hundred who have resigned since 1900. Certain com- 
parable information on health of other occidentals in tbe same areas will be used. 
Two methods used included abstracts of individual records of missionaries and the 
collection of information from other organizations by means of questionnaires. 


167. The effects of tenancy on rural health. Reported by E. Tetreau, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Includes detailed inquiry under the following 
main headings: health equipment and practice of the farm family; health and ill- 
ness record of the farm family by individuals; health exper.ditures; expenditures and 
equipment for recreation. The area to be studied is the Madison and Union coun- 
ties, Ohio. Of the 609 families studied last summer, a sample of roo families is 
selected for the more detailed study of health. The method used is the personal in- 
terview guided in detail by a rather elaborate schedule. Some of the material will 
be statistical and much of it will be descriptive of experiences in relation to health 
and recreation. 


Mental Disease and Deficiency 


168. A study of the patients discharged from the Rome State School] for the 
period beginning January 1, 1905, and ending December 31, 1924. Roy William 
Foley, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Studied records at Rome, N.Y. to 
determine from whom information could be secured for the study; then went out 
‘into field about the state to locate the patients and get whatever information could 
be secured; an attempt has been made to learn how these discharged patients have 
been getting along in their support, marital and family life, conduct, and industry. 
When completed the report aims to show why the patients were sent to Rome and 
what happened to them while there, and why they were discharged and what has 
happened to them since discharge. 


169. Community supervision of feeble-minded persons. Martha Jane Kiser, 
working under direction of Lucile Eaves. The study is based on the records made by 
the social service workers of the Division of Mental Deficiency under the Massachu- 
setts Department of Mental Diseases. It deals with 16 case histories of persons who 
were legally committed to the department for supervision, and 200 case records of 
those who came more or less under supervision, Topics covered were: personal and 
family characteristics of legally committed cases, including supervision of committed 
cases, those transferred to institutions, and those remaining in the Community; vol- 
unteer supervision of feeble-minded persons living in the community; number and 
age variation between the sexes; nationality; sizes of families; antisocial and social 
characteristics; occupational disposition of cases studied. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


170. Study of Protestant benevolent giving in the United States. Charles H. 
Fahs, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mainly confined to the period 1913-27, 
and based on church year books and on the annual reports of benevolent boards of 
eleven Protestant denominations, Special emphasis given to foreign missions as one 
of the major objects in Protestant benevolent giving. Main method has been the 
compilation of available statistics and analysis of the results. 


Case Work with Individual Families 


171. National study Catholic child-caring homes. Dr. John M. Cooper, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D.C. Not a survey but a gathering together of best 
methods. Report being drafted; publication not arranged for yet. 
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172. Analysis of cases of family breakdown in which Unitarian ministers 
attempted to assist. Robert C. Dexter, 25 Eeacon Street, Bostcn, Massachusetts. 
The writer hopes to get about roo cases in which ministers have attempted to deal 
with family problems. The information will come directly from tke ministers them- 
selves either by mail or in person. in addition the writer plans to have the minister 
give his reasons why he believes that he was successful or unsuccessful in assisting 
the situation. He will then analyze the 100 cases with the idea of finding out whether 
or not a church organization and the ministers are of any real assistance in family 
difficulties, and the causes for the success or lack of it. 


173, Mothers’ assistance in Philadelphia—actual and potential costs, Eliza- 
beth L. Hall, 1328 Mineral Spring Road, Reading, Pennsylvania. Material secured 
through a study of all the families of all deceased men in Philadelphia during a six- 
month period: r,oro families; a visit to every home for an interview; a careful 
follow-up study of 134 cases taken on by the Fund in Philadelphia in 1924 in order 
to see what actually became of the famslies; a careful checking in every way in order 
to discover families eligible under the law or families who should be eligible under 
the law. 


174. A quantitative study of soccal case records to determine the case work- 
er's interest in and use of the client's social relationships. Thomas L. Swander, 
1115 Charlotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. The study is to include intensive study 
of fifty case records of a family case-working agency. 


175. Study of fiancee cases cared for by the society in 1929. Margaret Wead, 
144 East Forty-fourth Street, New York City. Study. is not in: ensive, being an 
effort to gather'certain facts concernimg about 1,200 cases of girls coming to this 
country to marry. A more detailed study may be made on one oz two cases, The 
study will not be published; will probably be put in mimecgraphed form when' com- 
pleted. 


Social Legislation 


' 176. Social legislation. Rudolf Brado, Antioch College, Yellcw Springs, Ohio. 
A comparative study of the efforts undertaken by the governmencs of all counties 
for coping with social meladjustments. Material on the most recent developments 
will be collected during this summer on a journey to the various countries of Europe, 
including Soviet Russia. 


Public Health Activities 


177. Medical service on a commuaity basis. Niles Carpenter, Room 316, Barr 
Building, gro Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. This study is based on 
a statistical and analytical examination 5f the Endicott-Johnson Corporation’s medi- 
cal service. 


178. Hospital service for patients of moderate means. Idem. A statistical and ` 
descriptive study of about 600 American and Canadian hospitals covering all phases 
of their relation to the middle-class patent. 


179. Capital investment in hospitals and clinics. Michael M. Davis, 925 South 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is collecting the data. The purpose of this study is to determine the economic 
significance of capital investments in hospitals and clinics, to discuss present methods 
of capital financing, to clarify the concept “cost of hospital and clinic service" by 
differentiating the current elements from the capital elements which have been 
neglected, and to suggest principles of allocating hospital incomie and expense to 
significant units of hospitzl service. Method proposed is to secure such material as 
is available from published sources or trom certain national organizations, depend- 
ing primarily on visits to selected communities chosen partly becavse of their type 
and size and partly through geographiczl considerations. A study will then be made 
in a small number of selected institutions of the accounting policies and methods. 

180, Technique for conducting a study of health in a specific area in New 
York City. Mabel E. Rugen, 57 West Seventy-fifth Street, New York City, Study 
of community health of area—approxgmately twenty-five blocks long and eight 
blocks wide—with particular emphasis on one sanitary district, population approxi- 
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mately 20,000. Intensive study of health program of a boys’ club in this area and 
the physical conditions of the boys, showing physical defects; an attempt to show 
rotation of community health to that of boys. Material] secured from reading and 
through interviews. 


Community-Planning and Administration of Social Agencies 


181. Case-record writing. Belle D. Boyson, 312 West Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nali, Ohio, A manual for beginning students in case work. The application of case- 
work principles to the recording of data; so it will be more scientifically recorded 
and of more value to case workers and to research projects. 


182. The relation of the community chest and the council of social agencies. 
Lisle Burroughs, 44 Morton Street, New York City. This project plans to take in 
the relationship of some 130 combinations of the existing relationship between the 
zwo types of organizations named in the United States. While the local problems 
make each combination slightly different, the essential principle of financial planning 
and social planning remains the same. The method involves the use of the interview 
for the more available type of combination and the use of the questionnaire for 
those not so accessible. 


183, Techniques of interviewing. J. C. Colcord, 223 Citizens Aid Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Contains an analysis of interviews in social case work, es- 
pecially recorded to show the interviewer's conscious processes. (Some interviews 
from works of fiction also analyzed.) Invention of terminology to describe the 
processes identified. Notation of recurrence of these processes, and listing them. Re- 
grouping them on two levels of processes and techniques (the subsidiary means used 
to build up the process). 


184, Co-operation in the care of children by social agencies in and near Bos- 
ton. Martha Jane Kiser, working under Dr. Lucile Eaves. Follow-up study of 
fifty applicants to the Church Home Society who were refused acceptance for full 
treatment, Reasons for reference of cases; services requested; reasons why cases were 
not accepted by the Church Home Society; periods of time and number of agencies 
with which the fifty cases had contacts; and present situations of the applicants are 
studied. Part II contains the fifty case histories which show the work done by dif- 
ferent agencies in contact with the children. Data were collected from records of 
cases referred by agencies to the Church Home Society, from July, 1924, to Septem- 
ber, 1927. The cases were registered with the Social Service Exchange. With this 
information, prior and subsequent histories were secured by sending questionnaires 
to agencies, and by reading records telling of contacts with the children by other 
agencies. 


185, The cost and administration of public welfare in Illinois, 1904-25. Coyle 
E. Moore, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. The study was an 
attempt to compare the costs and standards of care and treatment under three dis- 
tinct types of administrative control during the period. The general theory has been 
that the more centralized the control agency was, the more economical and efficient 
would be its administration. 'The study attempted to check up this theory. The 
method used was that of reducing costs to 'a comparable figure, i.e. that of purchas- 
ing power and making comparisons. In attempting to evaluate standards of care and 
treatment, the writer made use of reports of inspections, investigations, general rating 
of the svstem by experts in the field at the various periods, records of treatment, etc. 


186. The problems of social work. II, A. Phelps, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Analysis of the nature of social-work problems as they appear 
in the records of diíferent social agencies. Differentiation is made between social 
problems, social-work problems, and treatment problems. Methods employed are 
analysis of case records by statistical summaries whenever possible; citation of cases; 
comparison of the content of records in different agencies. 

187. Study of family welfare agencies in Cincinnati, Ellery F. Reed,'312 
West Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The study includes eight different societies in 
the city, both public and private, sectarian and non-sectarian, chest and non-chest, 
large and small agencies, The study was divided into two parts: one being a study 
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of the general statistical aspects of the work, and the other an attempt to evaluate 
or measure the results and merit of tke work of the various agencies. For this pur- 
pose a method of scoring has been devised which is entirely new and is regarded as 
more or less experimental, although it was tried out on twenty-four cases, three 
from each agency, by the National Advisory Committee for this study. 

188. The trend of public welfare work in Indiana from 189C to 1928, a statis- 
tical study based upon the records of the Indiana Board of State Charities. 
R. Clyde White, 122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. This is a statistical 
study of the volume and cost of the following kinds of public welfare work. annual 
reports of which are received by the Indiana Board of State Charities: official out- 
door relief; official indoor relief, pcor asylums; work of the counzy boards of chil- 
dren’s guardians; schools for the blinc, deaf, and dumb, and feeble-minded; colony 
for epileptics; hospitals for the insane countv jails and state penal farm; and state 
prisons. In addition to the measurement of trends, some correlations are being com- 
puted, and efforts to and the causes of changing functions of sccial agencies and 
institutions are being made. 


Church and Local Community 
(See 24, 79, 80, 82, 100) 


TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN SOCIOLGGY 
(See also 1, 7, c, 16, 109, 143, 160, 180) i 


189. Standard records and catego-ies for a study of women in industry. Susan 
M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr Colleze, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. A thorough review 
of all studies made upon women in industry and a development through these 
studies and through the author's own research of categories to bə used in such a 
study. : 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-fourth An- 
nual Meeting in Washington, D.C., December 27—30, with headquarters 
at the Willard Hotel. Meeting in Washington during the same time are 
the American Economic Association, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the American Farm Economic Association, end the National Com- 
munity Center Association. Programs of these meetings may be secured 
by writing the secretaries of the organizations named: 

Frederick S. Deibler, American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Willford I. King, American Statistical Association, Commerce Build- 
ing, 235 Wooster Street, New York. 

W. I. Myers, American Farm Economic Association, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

L. E. Bowman, National Community Center Association, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York. 

E. W. Burgess, American Sociological Society, Fifty-eighth Street 
and Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


0:00-10:00 A.M. Registration of members and guests of the Society, and 

reservation of luncheon and dinner tickets. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr 
College, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. 
"A Case Study in Chmese-Foreign Conflict and Public Opinion," Maurice 
T. Price, University of Washington. 
"Newspaper Treatment of Oriental-White Race Relations," Charles N. 
Reynolds, Stanford University. 
“A Statistical Study of the Foreign News Content of American Newspa- 
pers," Julian L. Woodward, Cornell University. 
“A New Census Tract Map for Cincinnati,” Earle Edward Eubank, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
“Police Problems in the Light of Modern Scienc e," A. G. Barry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
"Indexes and Factors Making for Success or Failure of Juvenile Delin- 
quents on Probation," Pauline V. Voung, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
"Factors Entering into the Success or Failure of Minnesota Men on Pa- 
role," George B. Vold, University of Minnesota. 
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“Case Studies built around Observations of Individual Foster-Children, in 
the Playroom of a Receiving-Hcme,” Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt ios 
versity. 

“Experimentation in Face to Faze Interaction, or Measurement of the Ef- 
fectiveness and Efficiency of Propaganda," Lowell J. Carr, University of 
Michigan. |j 


“Study of Rural Organizations," J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 


I2:30—3:00 P.M. Joint Luncheon Session sf the Section on Rural Sociology 


with the American Farm Econoraic Association. 
“The Farm Child,” Hon. A. A. Eyde, Secretary of Agriculture (tentative). 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Early Afternoon Section Meetings. 


255 


Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. William I. Tioma, New York, 
presiding. 

“The Sociogenesis of Homosextal Behavior," Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, 
Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital. 

“The Effect of Population Concentratioa upon, PRUNUS ” Dr. James 
S. Plant, Essex County Clinic, Newark. 

Section on Sociolegy and Social Work, in joint session with the Na- 
tional Community Center Assocation. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Social Work. presiding. 

“The Value of Sociological Community Studies to the Work of Social 
Agencies,” E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur L. Swift, Jz., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, presiding. 

“The Social Significance of the Religious Census,’ C. Luther Fry, Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. 

Discussion led by Leon C. Truesdell, U.S. Census Bureau, and F. Ernest 
Johnson, Federal Ccuncil of Churches. 

o-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Henlegy: R. D. McKerzie, University 
of Washington, presiding. 

“The Concept of Regionalism as Applied to Western Germany,” Mildred 


' Hartsough, Harvard University. 


“The Nature and Origins of th2 French Regionalist Movement, ” Niles 
Carpenter, University of Buffalo 

“Folk Mentality in Mexico and Its Distribution,” Robert Redfield, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


8:00—10:00 P.M. Division on Kocia. Psychology. Ellsworth Faris, Universi- 


ty of Chicago, presicing. 

“Case Studies of Two Hundred Russian Revolutionists," Jerome Davis, 
Yale University. 

“A Study of Conflict Situations," Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. 


“Conflicting Theories of Penology, with Special Reference to American 
Jurisprudence since 1900," Mabel A. Elliott, Northwestern University. 


"The Uses and Limitations of Behaviorism in Sociology," Charles A. Ell- 


: wood, University of Missouri. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society. 


Reports of representatives to tke Social Science Research Council, the 
Board of Directors for the Council of Social Studies, the Joint Commis- 
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sion on Social Studies in the Schools, the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, the Dictionary of American Biography, the American Year Book; 
and reports of Committees on Social Abstracts, Social Research, Teaching 
of Social Sciences, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of Sections of the Society. 
Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics with the American Sta- 
tistical Association. Edwin B. Wilson, President of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, presiding. 
Progress in the Application of Statistical Methods to Social and Sociologi- 
cal Problems. 
“Dependency,” Dr. Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation. 
“Crime and Police Administration,” C. E. Gehlke, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and Dr. John Slawson, Director, Jewish Welfare Federation, De- 
troit. 
“The Family and Marriage," William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National So- 
clety for the Study of Educational Sociology. 
“Social Analysis of College Communities," M. H. Bickham, Committee on 
Social Analysis of College Communities, Chicago, Open discussion. 
“Social Significance of the World-Workers' Educazion Movement," Marius 
Hansome, Columbia University. Discussion by Henry Jeddeloh, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 
“A Basis for Pupil Accounting in Voluntary Participations in High 
Schools," Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University. Open discussion. 
Section on the Family. Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago, presiding. 
The Family in Perspective: Viewpoints of Social Work, Psychology, Psy- 
chiatry, and Sociology. 
“Case Skills in the Development of Family Life," Margaret E. Rich, edi- 
tor of The Family, Tulane University. 
“Some Guiding Princioles in Understanding Personality," Gordon W. AL- 
port, Dartmouth College. 
"Individual Implications of the Family Pattern," James S. Plant, director, 
Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark. 
“The Cultural Approach to the Study oi Personality Problems," E. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. LeRoy E. Bowman, Columbia University, presiding. 
“The County versus the Community as an Administrative Unit," Grace 
Abbott, Chief of Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
"Community Organization—-Myth or Reality?" Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane 
University. 
“Community Organization—the Reality," Clarence A. Perry, Russell Sage 
Foundation. l 
Discussion led by Walter Pettit, New York School of Social Work. 
Section on Rural Sociology. J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, pre- 
siding. 


Structure of the Rural Community, with a View to Adequacy and Reor- 
ganization : 
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“Special Interest Groups in a Plan of Rural Organization,” Arthur F. Wile- 
den, University of Wisconsin. 


“Factors Which Determine Area and Structure in the Rural Community,” 
Dwight Sanderson, New York State College of Agricultura. 


Discussion by J. FI. Kolb. 
Ten-minute Reports on General Proj T 


“Rural Organizations Affecting Farm Youth,’ William V. Dennis, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


' “Vocational Genesis to Farming Occupations i in Comed J. L. Hypes, 


Connecticut Agricultural College. 
“The Family in Relation to Ruzal Orgznization," E. L. Kirkpatrick, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


“Foreign-born Farmers:and Their Children," Edmund de S$. Brunner, In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. Discussion, 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. 

“Mana, Magic, anc Animism in Modern Religion,” Hornell Hart, Bryn . 
Mawr College. 


Discussion opened Ey Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, and John M. 
Cooper, Catholic University. 


. Section on the Teaching of Sociology <n joint session with the Section on 


Sociology and Social Work. Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota, 
presiding. 

The Relation of Elementary Sociology Courses to Social Work Materials. 
“The Content of Elementary Textbooks in Sociology as they Bear on So- 
cial Work,” Read Bain, Miami University. 

“The Purpose of Elementary Sociology Courses in Relation to Training for 
Social Work,” Edwin H. Sutherland, University of Minnesota. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting of Section on Rural Sociology. 


Twelve-minute Reports on Relationships and Needs in Rural Sociology, in 
Research, Extension, and Teaching. 

“From the Standpoint of Research," A. W. Drinkard, Jr., Director of Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Stetion of Virginia. 

“From the Standpoint of Extension,” C. B. Smith, Chief cf Office cf Co- 
operative Extension Work, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

“From the Standpoint of Teaching," A. R. Mann, Dean of College of Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics, Cornell University. 

Discussion led by E. L. Morgan, Jniversity of Missouri; N. L. Sims, Ober- 
lin College; Fred R. Yoder, State College of Washington. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Early Afternoon Meetings. 


Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics with the American Sta- 
tistical Association, Robert E, Caaddock, Columbia University, presiding. 
“Prohibition: Enforcement and Social Effects,” John C. Gebhart, Direc- 
tor of Research, American Association against the Prohibition Amendment. 
Discussion: Irving Fisher, Yale University; George W. Kirchwey, New 
York School of Sociel Work; Herman Feldman, Dartmouth College. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Commu- 
nity Center Association. : 

“Urban Growth and Discontinuity of Land Utilization," Niles Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo. 
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“Community Organization in an Indian Settlement," Jennings J. Rhyne, 
University of Oklahoma. 

“The New Mobility and the Coastal Island,” Lee M. Brooks, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

'Section on the F'amily. 


"Individual and Group Relationships in the Family," Mrs. Frances Wickes, 
author of The Inner World of Childhood. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion. 


“The Sociological Significance of the Character Education Inquiry," Hugh 
Hartshorne, Columbia University. 


Discussion opened by Goodwin Watson, Columbia University, and Gordon 
W. Allport, Dartmouta College. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Divisior on Social Statistics. Frank A. Ross, Columbia 
University, presiding. 


“The Meaning of Measurement in RORE” F. Stuart Chapin, editor, 
Social Science Abstracts. 


Discussion by Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania. 


“The Measurement of Human Progress,” Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Discussion by P. A. Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 


“Differential Fertility According to Economic Classes in the United States 
as Shown in the roro Census Returns,” Edgar Sydenstricker and Frank 
W. Notestein, Milbank Fund. 


Discussion by C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses of the American 
Sociological Society with the American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association, 


Presidential Addresses: 

William F. Ogburn, American Sociological Society: 
Edwin B. Wilson, American Statistical Association. 
Edwin F. Gay, American Economic Association. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. University of Chicago Breakfast. 


3:00 P.M. Section on the Community, in joint session with the National 
Community Center Association. Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University, pre- 
siding. 

Analysis and Criticism of Community Organization in Washington. 


6:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting honoring C, J. Galpin, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Address by Henry C. Taylor, Vermont Country Life Commission. 
Resporse by the Honor Guest. 


MoNnpAv, DECEMBER 30 


8: :00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting of the National Community Center Associa- 
tion. Business meeting, Executive Committee, and Section members. 


9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. 


$9 
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I0:00—12:00 A.M. Meetings of the Sections of the Society. 


Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics with the American 
Statistical Association. William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, presid- 
ing. 


"Personality and Mental Adjustment," James W. Woodard, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


“Social Aspects of Industrial Conditions and Changes," William A. Ber- 
ridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


"Social Attitudes and Public Opinion,” Stuart A. Rice, University of Penn-. 
sylvania. ` 

Section on Educational Sociolcgy, in joint session with the National So- 
ciezy for the Study of Educational Sociclogy. 

“Economics and Education," B. R. Andrews and H. F. Clark, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Round table discussion. 

Section on Rural Sociology. J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska, pre- 
siding. 

Twelve-minute reports on “Rurel Government as a Field for Teaching, 
Extension, and Research." 
“As Seen by a Rurai Sociologist,’ T. B. Manny, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

“As Seen by an Agricultural Economist,” B. H. Hibbard, University of 
Wisconsin. 

“As Seen by a Political Scientist" C. M. Kneier, University of Nebras- 
ka. Discussion. 

Sections on Sociology and Social Work, the Sociology of Religion, and 


the Community, in joint session with the National Community Center As- 


12:3 


socmtion. 

“Tte Institute of Human Relations at Yale," Donald Slesinger, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Section on the Family. Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago, presiding. 

“Tte Financing of Medical Care zs a Problem in Family Economy,” Niles 
Carpenter, University of Buffalo. 

“A Sociological Case-Study of Farm Families," Dwight Sanderson and 
Robert G Foster, Cornell University. 

“Families of Intellectually Gifted Students," Agnes M. Conklin, Clinic for 
Social Adjustment of the Gifted, New Ycrk. 

0-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting cf the Section on Rural Sociology. B. F. 
Coen, Colorado Agricultural Colleze, presiding. 

My Philosophy of Rural Life. ` 
Twelve-minute papers by Henry C. Taylor, Vermont Country Life Com- 
mission; Edvin V. O'Hara, National Catholic Welfare Courcil, Washing- 
ton; Lita Bane, Ladies’ Heme Journal; C. J. Galpin, Farm Population and 
Rural Life, U.S. Department of Azriculture. 


1:00-3:20 P.M. Early Afterncon Meetings of Sections of the Society. 


Section on Sociology and Socia. Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School 
for Jewish Social Work, presiding. 
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"What Has Successful Family Life to Contribute to the Sociologists’ and 
Social Workers’ Understanding of the Family? A Study of 250 Successful 
Families.” Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, North Carolina College for 
Women. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National So- 
ciety for Educational Sociology. . . 
“An Experiment in Clinical Sociology," Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New York 
University. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Communi- 
ty Center Association. Arthur Evans Wood, University. of Michigan, pre- 
siding. “Recent Trends in Community Studies.” 
Section on Sociology and Psychiatry. W. I. Thomas, New York, presid- 
ing. 
“Case Studies of the Criminal Insane,” Dr. Benjamin Karpman, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. — 
“So-called ‘Normal’ Social Relationships Expressed in the Individual and 
the Group, and Their Bearing on the Problems of Neurotic Disharmonies," 
Dr. Trigant Burrow, New York. 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Population, in joint session with the American 
Statistical Association. Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia University, pre- 
siding. 
Population Outlook for the United States. 
"Present Outlook for Population Increase," Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. 
Lotka, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
“Does Advancing Civilization Involve a Decline in Natural Fertility?” 
Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 
"Size of Family and Order of Birth of the Mentally Diseased,” Neil A. 
Dayton, Director of Research, Department of Mental Diseases, Massachu- 
setts. 
“Agricultural Significance of the Declining Birth-rate," Oliver E. Baker, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Discussion opened by Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Re- 
search in Population Problems. 


6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. 


Headquarters—The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Willard 
Hotel, where registration and information desk will be maintained. Members are re- 
quested to register as soon as possible after their arrival. Reservations should be 
made at an early date. 

For information regarcing hotel rates and reduced railroad rates, write for a 
program to the Secretary of the American Sociological Society, Fifty-eighth Street and 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Soctet y.—The new mem- 
bers received into the Society since our last issue and up to October 17 
are as follows: 


Bohan. Julia Kathleen, Moore Hotel, 1929 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Brunscn, Chester A., Webberville, Mich. 

Cooper, Charles Logan, 94¢ E. Washington St., Greensboro, N.C. 

Di Cecco, Joseph V., 27 Main St., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 

Ellison, John Malcus, Virginia Staze College, Ettrick, Va. 

Everet-, Mabel T., National Boarc of the Y.W.C.A., Goo Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

Harris, Harrison L., Jr., 4635 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Larson, Marie E., 209 Belmont Apts., Hibbing, Minn. - 

McKay, Evelyn C., American Foundation for the Blind, 125 E. 46th St., 
New York | 

Maston, Thomas B., Box 337, Seminary Hill, Tex. 

Nicholson, Elizabeth C., 1515 Shady Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pigors, P. J. W., 92 Washington Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Saffian Sadie, 6725 Sydenham St., Oaklane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scott, Robert, Frederic, Wis. 

Wenge-, Ezra, Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Grants in aid of research in secial science —The Social Science Re- 
search Council announces its second annual list of grants-in-aid. Alto- 
gether, thirty-seven scholars received support. On the basis of major 
emphasis, their projects were distributec among the social sciences as : 
‘follows: anthropology, two; economics, six; history, sixteen; political 
science, two; psychology, four; scciology, five; human geography, two. 
Most of the projects, needless to sa:7, straddle a number of these fields. In 
fact, while not insisting upon it, those administering grarts-in-aid look 
with favor upon projects that represent a broader approach to a propin 
than is possible within the limits of any one discipline. 

The grants-in-aid of special incerest to readers of the Journal are: 

Ray Erwin Baber (Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, Nashville, Tenn.). 
Project: "Influence of Ganz Life cn the Attitudes and Behavior of Boys 
in Typ:cal Gangs." 

Charles Elmer Gehlke (Western Reserve University). Project: “A 
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Study of the Methods of Record Keeping, Collection, Treatment, and 
Publication of Statistics o? Criminal Justice, with Special References to 
the Courts in the Principal Countries of Europe." 

Charles William Margold (Michigan State College). Project: “Facts 
of Marriage and Divorce in Soviet Russia—a Comparative Study.” 

Norman Joseph Ware (Wesleyan University). Project: "History of 
the Labor Movement in the United States since 1895.” 

Dudley. W. Willard (Clark University). Project: “Social Organiza- 
tion in the Worcester Region as Conditioned by Ecological and Economic 
Factors.” 

The aid granted by the Council ranges from $200 to $2,000, and in 
almost every case is conditional upon liberal co-operation from the insti- 
tution with which the applicant is connected. 

The administration of grants-in-aid is in the hands cf a special Com- 
mittee of the Council known as the Committee on Grants-in-Aid. The - 
Committee plans to hold two meetings during the coming academic year 
—in mid-November and in mid-March. The closing date for receiving 
applications for consideration at the latter meeting is February 1, 1930. 
Any scholar who is a resident of the United States or Canada, and who 
has evidenced real research ability, is eligible. The Committee expects 
. that the applicant's project will be well under way, that he can forecast 
the time and the money required to complete it, that it is not to be used 
in fulfilment of any higher academic degree, and that he has already can- 
vassed carefully the possibility of aid from his own institution. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Walter R. Sharp, Secretary of the Committee 
on Grants-in-Aid of the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Social Science Research Council.—Robert S. Lynd has been appoint- 
ed permanent secretary of tae Council. 


Union Academique Internati ‘onale.—The American Sociological So- 
ciety is represented in this international fraternity of scholars through its 
membership in the American Council of Learned Societies., The report of 
the tenth session of the Assembly of the Union at Brussels, May 13-15, 
1929, has just been received by delegates to the Council. 

The following nations were represented by delegates from the nation- 
al academy or similar organization in each: Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
United States, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. The 
academies of Hungary, Madrid, Roumania, and Russia, entitled to dele- 
gates, were unrepresented. For the United States, the official delegates 
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from the American Council of Learned Societies were M. W. G. Leland, 
its sezretary, and M. G. Lacombe. The Assembly unanimously voted the 
admission of Finland, as represented by the application of two scientific 
societies of Helsingfors. American representatives are continuing infor- 
mally their good offices, looking toward the eventual participation of Cen- 
tral European nations in the union. 

For Americans who are but dimly aware of the extent to which in- 
ternational co-operation in productive scholarship has b2come a reality, 
the /2s£ of Commissions into which the Assembly divided its work is im- 
pressive. Each of these represents one or more actual projects partici- 
pated in by scholars from several lands, and in at least a majority of 
cases internationally financed. They were as follows: r. Corpus of an- 
tique vases. 2. Catalogue of alchemic manuscripts. 3. Works of Grotius. 
4. Indonesian customary law. 5. Dictionary of medieval Latin. 6. Forma 
Orbis Romani and additions to the corpus of Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions. 7. Historical documents concerning Japan. 3. Corpus of Hellenic 
mosaics. 9. Catalogue of current bibliographies. ro. Encyclopedia of in- 
ternational law, public and private. rr. Unification of conventional signs 
emp.oyed in scientific and scholarly works. 12. Corfus of medieval phi- 
losophy. The international character of these undertakings may be illus- 
trated by the fourth, calling for a codidcation and dictionary of Indone- 
‘sian customary law. A maximum subvention of 180,609 Belgian francs 
has >een provided, cf which 60,000 has been appropriated by the U.A.I., 
the remainder having been contributed by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the British Academy, the government of Formosa, the 
Academy of Amsterdam (the originator of the project), the government 
of French Indo-China, the government of Madagascar, and the Academy 
of Lisbon. Publication will eventually be in several languages, including 
the Japanese. | 

The session of 1930 will be in Brussels, May 12—r4.—Reported by 
STUART, Á. Rice. ' 


Leonard T. Hobhouse (1864—1929).—On June 24, 1929, occurred 
the death of Leonard T. Hobhouse, the brilliant English social philoso- 
phe:. Hobhouse’s public career was Civided between academic and po- 
litical life. He was an outstanding liberal, serving on the editorial staff of 
the Manchester Guardian from 1897 to 1902, and on the Tribune from 
1906 to 1907. From 1903 to 1905 he was secretary of the Free Trade 
Union. Since 1907 he was professor of sociology in the University of 
Lordon. He was for many years a member of the Council of the London 
Sociological Society, and later one of its vice-presidents. He was an hon- 
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orary member of the American Sociological Society, the German Society 
for Sociology, and the International Institute of Sociology of Paris. He 
was well known in this country among philosophers and social scientists 
by several visits and by his books, which included The. Labour Move- 
ment (1893); The Theory of Knowledge (1896); Mind in Evolution 
(1901); Democracy and Reaction (1904); Morals in Evolution (1906) ; 
Soctal Evolution and Political Theory (1911); Development and Pur- 
pose (1913); The Metaphysical Theory of the State; The Elements of 
Social Justice (1922); Social Development: Its Nature and Conditions 
(1924). 


Memorial to Professor L. T. Hobhouse.—Two committees, one in 
England and the other in the United States, have been formed to establish 
a memorial to Professor Hobhouse. The following statement of the pur- 
poses of the memorial has been made by the committee in England and 
signed by its members, S. Alexander, W. H. Beveridge, Victor Brandford, 
H. A. L. Fisher, Morris Ginsberg, G. P. Gooch, J. L. Hammond, J. A. 
Hobson, Gilbert Murray, Percy Nunn, Herbert Samuel, C. P. Scott, Hu- 
bert Llewellyn Smith, Arthur Steel-Maitland, Graham Wallas, Beatrice 
Webb: 

The recent death of Professor Leonard Hobhouse came as a shock to his 
friends, who had looked forward to his having a good many years »f further 
work and of development of the unique position which he has held in the study 
of the social sciences. We feel sure that many of those who directly or indi- 
rectly have come into contact with his work will wish to help in the establish- 
ment of some Memorial Fund with which his name may be permanently asso- 
ciated, and which may be used to assist in the perpetuation of his influence. 
We accordingly invite subscriptions to such a fund. 


The committee, as representative of the many sides of life which Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse touched, will frame a scheme for the memorial, and 
. settle at a later date whether any fund raised can be used best for a lec- 
tureship, a scholarship, or the publication of studies in the social sciences. 

The American friends of Professor Hobhouse have formed a com- 
mittee to jurther this Memorial Fund. Readers of the Journal who wish 
to subscribe to the Fund are asked to communicate with the chairman of 
the American committee, which is composed of the following members: 
John Dewey, Franklin H. Giddings, Robert M. MacIver, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, William F. Ogburn, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Chairman, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University. 


Die Deutsche Gesellscheft für Soziologie — Plans have already been 
made by the German Society for-Sociology- ‘for its Sociological Congresses 
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of 1930 and 1931. The sixth Sociological Congress to ‘be held in the fall 
of 1930, will have as its subject “The Press," and the seventh Congress, 


of 1932, will meet in the autumn in Kiel wh the two themes "Sociology 


rs an rae AM 


aN ew corresponding members of the society recently elected fudiude 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith College; Charles Bouglé, the Sorbonne; G. 
L. Duprat, University of Geneva; Havelock Ellis, London; L. Lévy 
Bruhl: Gaston Richard PRVY of Bordeaux; Florian Znaniecki, Uni- 
versity of Posen. 


Société de Sociologie de Genéve-—With the beginning of the fourth 
year cf its activity, the Scciological Society of Geneva will devote itself 


to the study of social structures and their relationships to physical and 


biological structures. The society will seek to Secure an international ex- 
change of ideas over the analogies and especially over the essential dif- 
ferences between the objects with which the sciences immediately con- 
cerned with these questions deal. 


Fenching University, Peking, Chinz.—Professor J. S. Burgess, who 
returned to the University in September, 1928, is now again in the United 
States. New appointments to the faculty include: Dr. Cato Young, Dr. 
W. T. Wu, Mr. F. Y. C. Yen, Mr. Chang Hung-chun, Mr. Maxwell Stew- 
art. Research projects now under way are “Social Conditions of Ching- 
ho, a Chinese Town," by Dr. Cato Young; “An English-Chinese Sociolog- 
ical Lexicon,” by Mr. F. Y. C. Yen; “Status of Chinese Women,” by Jane 
Newell; an anthropological expedition to Foochow, by Professor Hsu Ti- 
shan; “Crime Condi-ions in Peiping,” Ey Yen Ching-yueh. This research 
program is made possible by a seven-year grant to the social science de- 
partments of the university by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund, The chairman of the sociology department is P-ofessor Leonard 
S. Hsu. 


~ Ten Years’ Progress in Rural Sociology.—The Division of Farm Pop- 
ulation and Rural Life has just closed its first ten years of operation, hav- 
ing been authorized in May, rọrọ, in President Wilson's administration, 
and a staff set at work June 15, 1919, in charge of C. J. Galpin. 

Not more than a dozen research studies of a rural sociological char- 
acter had been made in agricultural cclleges prior to the year 1919. Only 
five agricultural colleges were offerinz courses in rural sociology. Two 
only were giving graduate work in sociology. Now twenty-six agricultural 
colleges are offering courses; seven are offering graduate courses leading 
to the doctorate. The product of the Division, measured in print, has 
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been up-to-date, more than seventy bulletins, counting both its own and 
its co-operative bulletins, equivalent to a good-sized book of four hundred. 
pages for each of the ten years. In addition, it co-operated in producing 
four books now in print. Besides it has issued about seventy mimeo- 
graphed reports, equal to afiother book a year. 

The Division has been influential in three directions: first, in farm- 
population statistics, covering composition, migration, gain or loss on 
farms; second, farm-population natural groupings; third, farm-popula- 
tion standards of living. When the Division started, there were no farm- 
population census figures. It has made strenuous efforts for such basic 
information in each census schedule, and has succeeded in some measure. 
Nor was there, ten years ago, any considerable information on the nature 
of farmer groupings, so necessary in any effective organization of farmers 
for improved production and marketing. Now we know a good deal about 
the dynamics of the farm community's social structure. The farmer's 
standard of living was not even a matter of statistical discussion ten years 
ago. Now we have the basis for thinking upon this important subject, 
due in part to the Division's róle in this field.—From Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activities, September x, 1929. 


i 


Rural Sociological Adult Education.—BAnother Social Science Re- 
search Council monograph, entitled Rural Sociolegical Adult Education 
in the United States, is ready for distribution. This deals with the subject 
of research from the point of view of utilization in an extension program; 
or, perhaps a clearer statement is that it deals wita rural sociological ex- 
tension programs from the point of view of research. At any rate the 
monograph seeks to lay the course in research for a thoroughgoing exten- 
sion porgram in rural sociology. The authors are C. J. Galpin, B. L. 


Hummel, C. E. Lively, C. C. Zimmerman, acting under the direction of — 


the Advisory Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agricul- 
ture, of which Dr. H. C. Taylor was chairman up to October 1, 1929. 
One copy of the monograph will be placed in each agricultural college li- 
brary, and also one in the hands of each director of Extension. The edi- 
tion is quite limited. 


Cornell University.—The following bulletins are now in the process 
of publication by the New York State College of Agriculture, from the 
Department of Rural Social Organization: Rural Population in Tomp- 
kins and Schuyler Counties, New York, 1925, by B. L. Melvin; Village 
Service Agencies, New York, 1925, by B. L. Melvin; Social Relations of 
Slaterville Springs-Brooktondale Area, by Glenn Bakkum and B. L. Mel- 
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vin; A Partial Sociological Study of Dryder Village, by B. L. Melvin and 
_ Gladys L. Kensler; Rural Health, by R. A. Felton and Nina V. Short. 


Survey of Crime Detection and Preveution.—4 survey of crime de- 
tection and prevention in the United States is.to be undertaken under the 
auspices of the Columbia University Law School. The general director of 
the survey is Dr. George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of Columbia Law 
School and warden of Sing Sing Prison, at present lecturer 5n crime and 
criminology of the New York School of Social Work and chairman of the 
Section on Delinquents and Correction of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work. Dr. W. I. Thomas, author of The Unadjusted Girl and The 
Child in America, will direct the juvenile-delinquency investigation, and. 
Professor E. H. Sutherland, of the University of Minnesota, will report 
on probation and parole anc prison administration. 


Journal of Higher Education.—The Ohio State University has an- 
nounced the first issue of the Journal of Higher Educaitor for January, 
1930, under the editorship of Dr. W. W. Charters. The Journal will carry 
two sections upon activities in institutions of higher education. The first 
will be devoted to accounts of formal investigations, while the second will 
contain accounts of new forms of institutional organization, announce- 
ments of studies in progress, dates and programs of meetings of associa- 
tions and societies concerned with some phase of higher education, short 
informal reviews of-yearbooks of such organizations, and other news. ` 


Ashland (Ohio) Colleze—Dr. Morris G. Caldwell has accepted the 
appointment as head of the department of sociology and economics, be- 
ginning with the present school year. Dr. Caldwell received his Doctor's 
degree from the University of Wisconsin in June, 1929. The subject of 
his doctoral dissertation was Juvenile Delinquency in Relation to the 
Home and Community Environment: A Study of the Commitments to 
the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, July 1, 1925, to December 31, 
1027. 


Bryn Mawr College.—During the sabbatical leave cf Professor Su- 
san Kingsbury, Professor Hornell Hart will be acting director of the 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social Economy. Professor 
Eleanor L. Lattimore, formerly of the University of Missouri, will give 
the courses and seminars usually offered by Dr. Kingsbu-y. 


University of California at Los Angeles.—During the summer ses- 
sion, Professor Stuart A. Queen, of the University of Kansas, gave courses 
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on the causes and prevention of dependency and the treatment of de- 
pendency. l 


University of Chicago.—Professor Kimball Young, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is teaching in the Autumn Quarter the course “The Crowd 
and the Public" during the absence in the Orient of Professor Robert E. 
Park. Dr. Young is also giving courses at the University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Paul F. Cressey, formerly of Reed College, is Instructor in the De- 
partment. Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, Chairman oi the recently estab- 
lished Department of Anthropology, is on leave of absence for the year in 
- Order to serve as chairman oi the Division of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy of the National Research Council. Dr. Marion Krogman has been 
appointed Instructor in Anthropology. 

In the Graduate School of Social Service Administration, the follow- 
ing appointments have been made: Dr. Eleanor Bontecou, Professor of 
Legal Relations; Mr. Harrison A. Dobbs, Associate Professor of Social 
Economy; Dr. Stewart B. Sniffen, Assistant Professor of Clinical Psy- 
chiatry; Karl Borders, Lecturer in Neighborhood Organization. Dr. Earl 
D. Myers, who studied last year at the London School of Economics, is 
continuing his studies for the present school year in Germany. 

August Vollmer, formerly chief of police of Berkeley, California, has 
taken up his work as Professor of Police Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science. 


Columbia University.—Professor Robert M. MacIver has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of social science. Macmillan Com- 
pany announce the publiciation of a new book by Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, entitled The Migkty Medicine, which discusses current prob- 
lems in the field of education. ' 


Connecticut Agricultural College —Mr. Carroll D. Clark, formerly 
instructor in the University of Kansas, has been appointed to the position 
in sociology left vacant by the resignation of Dr. John Markey. 


Harvard University. —Professor Pitirim Sorokin, hitherto of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed professor of sociology at Har- 
vard University. The newly established chair of sociology will be offi- 
clally opened with the academic year ro30-31. Temporarily the chair 
will be joined to the department of economics. Subsequently it is planned 
to create an independent department of sociology. 


Kansas State Agricultural College.—Dr. Randall C. Hill has been ap- 
pointed as professor of sociology to succeed Professor Walter Burr, who 
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joins the staff of the department of rural sociology in the University of 
Missouri. . | 


University of Minnesota.—Protessor Corrado, president of the Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics in Rome, will give courses in statistics in the 
department of sociology during the spring quarter of the year 1929—30. 

Professor George À. Lundberg, now a member of the sociology de- 
partment at the University of Pittsburgh, has accepted an appointment 
as associate professor of sociology beginning with the winter quarter. 
W. O. Cralle and Nathan Whetten have been added to the staff with the 
rank of instructor. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Walter Burr, formerly director of 
the rural service department of Kansas State Agricultural College, has 
been appointed professor of rural sociology. 


University of Missouri,.—The Cokesbury Press announce the publi- 
cation of a new book by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Man’: Social Des- 
tiny in the Light of Science. This volume contains the lectures given by 
Rrofessor Ellwood at Vanderbilt University, as the Cole Foundation lec- 
turer for 1929. 


University of North Carolina.—Gertrude Vaile has zccepted ap- 
pointment as professor of case work and community organization in the 
School of Public Welfare. 


Oberlin College.—D. Appleton and Company announce among their 
fall books a text designed to orient beginning students in the social sci- 
ences by Professor Edwin L. Clarke, and entitled The Art of Straight 
Thinking. 


. Ohio Wesleyan Universtiy —Professor Charles W. Coulter is making 
a trip around the world during his year’s leave of absence. Professor 
L. G. Brown is acting head of the sociology department. Recently Pro- 
fessor Brown read a paper on "Character Education" at the Conference 
of Juvenile Agencies in Toronto. 


The University of Cmaha.—Protessor T. Earl Sullinger has resumed 
his duties as professor of sociology in the university after an absence of 
nearly two years, during which time he completed his work for his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the University of Missouri. Professor Sullinger has been 
made dean of the School of Social Science. Through his efforts an Insti- 
tute for Social Research in the Social Sciences has been established in the 
university. He is the director, and is planning several interesting projects 
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for research. The social and civic agencies of the city are also supporters 
of the Institute. 


University of Oregon.—Arlien: Johnson, of the Graduate School of 
social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the School of Social Work. Homer A. Cham- 
berlin has been chosen research assistant in the crime survey vndertaken 
by the School of Social Work. 


Smith College.—Professor Harry E. Barnes is taking his sabbatical 
year and will devote part of his time to editorial work. Alfred A. Knopf 
announced in the “Borzoi Historical Series," of which Dr. Barnes is editor, 
his first original contribution to it under the title World Politics in Mod- 
ern Civilization: The Contributions of Nationalism, Capitalism, Imperi- 
alism and Militarism to Human Culture and International Anarchy. 


University of Tennessee.—Dr. A. D. Mueller, formerly of the State 
Normal School at Worcester, Massachusetts, has been appoirted asso- 
ciate professor of education. 


Tulane University.—Margaret E. Rich has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology. Dr. Harry B. Levey, formerly psychiatrist with 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, has accepted the position of 
associate professor of psychiatry. 


University of Washington.—Mr. Clifford R. Shaw, research sociolo- 
gist of the Institute of Juvenile Research, Chicago, gave courses in social 
pathology and juvenile delinquency during the summer quarter. 


Washington University.—Dr. L. L. Bernard, of the University of 
North Carolina, has accepted appointment as professor of sociology. W. 
W. Burke, recently secretary, Joint Service Bureau, Department of Child 
Placing, Chicago, has taken the position of associate professor of social 
work and director of child welfare. 


Western Reserve Universtty.—In the absence of Professor Charles E. 
Gehlke in Europe, Haroid E. Adams has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of sociology. Other appointments are: W. E. Lawrence, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology; Henry M. Sheldon, Jr., instructor in sociologv; Anna 
Belle Tracy, assistant professor of psychiatric social work; Dr. Elinor 
Nims, instructor in child welfare. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gold Coast and the Slum. By Harvey W. ZogBAUGH. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xii-+-287. $3.00. 

The Ghetto. By Lcuis WirtH. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. Pp. xvi-+306. $3.00. 


These two products from the University of Chicago are essentially 
studies of urban segregation. Zorbaugh approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of place. He analyzes the changing forms of human segrega- 
tion within a specific region—the Near North Side of Chicago, an area a 
mile and a half long and a mile wide, in which live about ninety thousand 
people. Wirth, on the other hand, focuses his attention on the communal 
habits of a people, the Jews, and studies the ghetto in its natural devel- 
opment and various manifestations throughout Europe and America. 

Zorbaugh's book is a graphic and intimate account af life among the 
most divergent grouos which the processes of city growth have placed 
side by side in urban structure. Facing the lake is the “Gold Coast,” 
girdled on the west by tke “world of furnished rooms," which fades into 
the “rooming house area”’ and finally declines into a great “slum” section 
lying farther west. By direct observation, personal interviews, the use of 
documents, maps, and some statistical data, the author has succeeded in 
painting a very vivid picture of life in its contrasts and extremes in this 
section of Chicago. Dr. Zorbaugh, however, writes from the standpoint 
of a reporter rather than of a scientist. In his desire for descriptive effect 
he frequently violates the principles of scientific cauticn. Too often he 
yields to the temptation to generalize his illustrations and to explain un- 
common behavior by ready-made formula. For instance, after the quota- 
tion “One no longer is born to social position; one achieves social position 
by playing the social geme,” it adds nothing but rhythm to generalize, 
“And this is as true of the society of Lcndon or of New York as it is of the 
society of Chicago." Or again, after having defined the "slum" as “an 
area of freedom and individualism" (p. 128) it seems anomalous to say 
later on (p. 141) “It is in the slum, in every city, that one finds Little 
Italy, Little Polanc, Chinatown, and the black belt.” And it is certainly 
a little sweeping to say (p. 234) “Segregated areas o1 a given type, wher- 
ever they may be located in a given city with respect to other such areas, 
invariably fall, in every city, within one of these larger well defined 
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zones." The zones referred to are those indicated by Burgess in Tke 
City (p. $5). Zorbaugh states without proof that the concentric circles 
which Burgess works out for Chicago "represent the typical structure of 
a modern commercial and industrial city." This may be so, but it has not 
been proved as yet. 

Despite this tendency to unwarranted generalizations the reviewer 
thinks well of Zorbaugh’s book. While it lacks precision in de£nition and 
interpretation, it explores actualities with a freshness and literary insight 
that gives them a vital significance such as could not be portrayed by the 
ordinary methods of statistical finesse. 

Wirth approaches the study of the ghetto from the standpoint of its 
natural history. To him the ghetto is a social institution which evolved 
out of the peculiar conditions and circumstances in which the Jews have 
lived throughout history. It arose as.a voluntary form of segregation 
among a migratory people moving from one cultural area to another, just 
as immigrant colonies arise in our own cities. Later it became sanctioned 
or decreed by legal enactment. In this regard it assumed the character- 
istics of a prison and bore the stigma of something to be escaped from. 
Wirth sees in the ghetto, with its characteristic institutions and patterns 
of behavior, the basis of the so-called physical, mental, and cultural 
traits of the Jewish people. It is the core of Jewish solidarity and social 
organization throughout the world. But the ghetto is always in process of 
dissolution. Individuals are continually escaping from it and being lost 
in the larger community. Frequently, however, the escaped individuals 
segregate in other parts of the city and give rise to new ghettos. It is in- 
teresting to note that the great ghettos of history are located in the stra- 
tegic commercial and trade centers of Europe and America. In playing the 
róle of the middleman the Jew has segregated at the focal points of trade 
and commerce. Not only is the ghetto found in the great commercial cen- 
ters, but it is usually located in the heart of the city close to the market 
and trading center. Wirth selects for special consideration the famous 
ghetto of Europe located in Frankfort-on-the-Main and the Ghetto in 
Chicago. He shows that now that the compulsory features of ghetto ex- 
istence have passed, the institution is largely maintained, as all immi- 
grant colonies are, by the importation of new recruits from other cultural 
areas. Whenever immigration slacks or ceases there is a tendency for the 
ghetto to disappear. 

This is a careful, objective analysis of the conditions associated with 
a form of human grouping and of the effects of such a mode of life on 
human nature itself. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON l R, D, MCKENZIE 
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Cultural Change. By F. SrTUART CEaPIN. New York: Century 
Co., 1928. Pp. xix-+448. $3.50. 

. The first half of this book gives a general account of tke development 
of social institutions and material culture from early anticuity, and calls 
for no special comment, as it covers ground very well known. 

The second half.af the book, however, strikes out in à bold manner 
and with originality to deal in certain chapters with aspects of culture 
little dealt with previously by other authors. These chapters are a collec- 
tion of papers (modified in part) formerly published by Caapin, and also 
a series of new studies that are perhaps an outgrowth of several years of 
researches in connection with his seminar on social change at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

His first contribution is a theory of synchronous culture cycles. The 

‘idea is that long cycles of change are composed of series of smaller cycles, 
: somewhat in the fashion that a general death rate curve is a composite of 
other special death rate curves. The author does little more than sketch 
the idea. He might very well have matured this thought further or at- 
tempted to collect evidence on it before presenting it. 

His second contribution is a description of a societal reaction pat- 
tern, and here he has a number of illustrations and a good deal of evi- 
dence, analyzed in some detail with time periods measured by dates. The 
theory is that social groups react to stimuli first by tryinz to enforce ex- 
isting mores; second, they resort to special legislation as the mores prove 
inadequate for adjustment; and third, they integrate their experience of 
experimentation in a more lasting general legislation. These phases could 
be paraphrased into the folk saying, “If at first you don’t succeed, try 
and try again,” very much as a wag characterized Giddings’ consciousness 
ôf kind and Böhm-Bawerk’s time preference theory of interest, as “birds 
bush." So when we meet à new situation we, like the rat in the maze, be- 
have in the trial and errcr manner until we hit upon a reasonably good 


.- solution. While this is often true, it remains to be seen haw much vitality 


there is in the idea as a social pattern. Perhaps there may be much. 

His third contribution is an analysis of invention, the precipitator of 
social change. For instance he has analyzed the invention of the automo- 
bile and also the invention of the commission form of government into the 
component inventions that make them, giving the respective dates of 
these component inventions. It is a very pretty analysis. It does much to 
' show the cultural determination of inventions, and especially to show that 
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the invention cannot be made until the last component invention has been - 
achieved. 

His fourth contribution is the description ard measurement of the 
growth of a culture trait by the accumulation of inventions. For example, 
he has taken the 549 inventions that cluster around the plow sulky and 
plotted them in a growth curve which is quite similar to the growth curve 
of the city manager plan and to the growth of functions of the Detroit 
city government. This is also very pretty work and a first rate addition to 
our knowledge of how culture grows and accumulates. 

The idea of the accumulation of culture is readily admitted but its 

significance is almost never appreciated. Chapin appreciates it. The 
frontispiece is a picture of a skyscraper to symbolize “that cultural 
change is primarily accumulative.” There are many who will think that 
these ideas have not yet reached the hypothesis stage. 

The author employs a device which might be commented on as a mat- 
ter of taste. Sprinkled all through the book are a let of odd-looking charts 
that are a cross between a curve from analytical geometry and a manage- 
ment chart of a corporation. There are, for instance, pentagonal figures 
with block squares and circles and interconnecting lines to illustrate, say, 
group interaction. They must give a bit of a shock to a statistician, but 
perhaps. not to a psychologist. These may indeed be the invention of a fu- 
ture useful method of presenting ideas—they might even take the place 
of words. | | 

There are a number of other very interesting ideas and measurements 
in the last half of the book, as, for instance, the chapter on selection and 
science, the theory of group reaction, and his theory of invention, of the 
cultural lag, and potential integration. This latter theory is tossed off 
without sufficient maturing. There is also a very Interesting study of the 
cultural lag in the family. 

Dr. Chapin knows what culture is, and also the fundamental ideas of 
social change as they are now known are his property. And here he has 
added significantly to our understanding of cultural change. It is a book 
which all students of culture and change will find rich in suggestive ideas 
and in important new studies in the measurement of social change. It is 
undoubtedly a distinct and significant step forward in | the development 
of the study of social change. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
^ [* 
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. Principios de Sociología. By Aporro Posapa. Second edition, re- 
vised. Madrid: Daniel Jorro, 1929. Two vols. Pp. xi-+368, 
420. 3 
After twenty-one years Adolfo Poszda, the dean of sociologists in 

Spain, has revised his Principles of Sociology and has brought it down to 

date. For nearly a generation there has been a particularly close relation- 

ship between Posada end American sociclogy. It was he who translated 

Ward and Giddings into the Spanish and thus introduced these writers to 

the Castilian and Spanish-American university publics. As a result of his 

translations these two North American writers for some years practically 
dominated the fields mentioned. Dr. Posada has not lost his interest in 

North American sociology. In these two volumes he gives far more space 

to our sociologists than to those of any other country, and only French 

and German sociology are given a position approaching that assigned to 
the sociology of the United States. 

Yet sociology as Posada understands it is very different from the no- 
tions current in this country. While we have for the most part dropped, 
or reduced to a minimum, such formal discussions as whether sociology is 
a science, its subject matter, its aims and ends, its methods, and its rela- 
tion to other social sciences, these are the subjects that are of primary 
concern to Posada. These he calls the underlying problems of sociology, 
and he devotes one whole chapter, out of z total of nineteen, to the history 
of the term sociology. This method of treatment of course resembles 
much more closely tha: of our sociologists of a generation ago than of our 
present sociologists, and it is in connection with these older sociologists 
that he is so generous with his space. Small, even more than Giddings, 
seems to have stimulated him and, in a measure, to have set for him his 
present mode. But it is to Ward that he gives most spac2 of all—more 
than forty pages. The newer sociologists, who are more concerned with 
accumulating and generalizing data, are treated but briefly, and then usu- 
ally only in so far as they deal with "underlying problems." Interesting- 
ly enough Stuckenberg divides with Giddings one of the four chapters de- 
voted exclusively to American sociologists. The other three deal with the 
theories of Ross, Small, and Ward. 

The book itself is historical and philosophical in character. The au- 
thor regards sociology primarily as a philosophy of society, but as a phi- 
losophy based on science and history. He has chosen the historical and 
comparative method cf presentation as best suited to his temperament, 
for he presents his subject matter almost entirely through the theories of 
other men, interposing frequently criticisms or constructive suggestions of 
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his own. Thus he begins with an account of the early approaches to so- 
ciology and its growth, through the search for a unifying principle (e.g., 
the organismic conception), over to the search for a method of social 
analysis. This part of his work reminds one strongly of Small's General 
Sociology. It occupies practically the whole of his first volume, and it is 
significant that he closes this volume with an analysis of the theories of 
the five North American sociologists mentioned above, apparently con- 
vinced that in these five men sociology reached maturity. 

The second volume, while still historical and comparative in its ap- 
proach, is more concerned with a presentation of the methodology of the 
science and with determining its place among the sciences, particularly 
the social sciences. Indeed, Posada's notion of sociological methodology, 
like Small’s notion, seems to be that of placing it with reference to science 
and philosophy in general and with reference to the sciences in particular. 
One will not find here any striking absorption in case methodology and 
statistics, in research and the procedures of generalization, which so 
strongly appeal to our sociologists. In this respect Posada is much like 
other European sociologists, although the German, French, and English 
sociologists have shown some tendency to come over from speculation to 
research. Thirty-six pages are devoted to the definition of sociology. So- 
ciology is treated as philosophy, as politics, as a philosophy of history, 
and as an ethical discipline. But the author's chief concern seems to be to 
establish by argument the scientific character of sociology. Perhaps this 
is still necessary in Europe, and in Spain. 

For one thing in particular this book may be considered as pre-emi- 
nently useful. The author's familiarity with the sociological theories 
through the first fifty or sixty years following the death of Comte renders 
it impossible to read this book carefully without gaining a wide knowl- 
edge of the formative stages of this subject. The bibliographical refer- 
ences are numerous, almost multitudinous, and the author's comments are 
frequently very penetrating. His command of the languages in which so- 
ciology has been written is something worth emulating in North America. 


WASHINGTON: UNIVERSITY L. L. BERNARD 


Racial Attitudes of Children. By Bruno Lasker. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. xvi4-394. $4.00. 

For several years a well-financed enterprise styling itself The Inquiry 
has been active in a quasi-scientific type of semi-Christian publication. 
The organization is the successor to the National Conference on the 
Christian Wav of Life. It has maintained an advertising house organ 
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and issued several volumes and pamphlets since the change oi name in 
1924. The present volume is more pretentious than anything previously 
issued and exemplifies in elaborate detail the results obtainable by a “dis- 
cussion" method and a Christian standpoint. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first raises questions con- 
cerning the racial attitudes of children and the form of thei? expression in 
different age groups. The second part, dealing with the acquisition of ra- 
cial attitudes in childhood, emphasizes the importance of adult attitudes 
and institutional organization in the determination of the child's re- 
sponses. Part three discusses the acquisition of racial attitudes by direct 
teaching in the school, the Sunday school, and in recreational activities 
including reading, art, and music. The £nal part of the volume attacks 
the problem of how racial attitudes may be modified. The emphasis here 
is on what the school and the church may do. The bulk cf the concrete 
material is in the form of. reports and opinions of numerous correspond- 

ents in various places in the United States. 
The value of the book and the method it exemplifies depend upon 
whether they be evaluated as socio-political means to a predetermined 
moral end or as scientitic findings and methods of research. 

From the latter point of view the book is not indispensable. It pre- 
sents nothing new either in fact or interpretation and it exploits a method 
that, even when most skilfully used, yields profitable and valid results 
within a somewhat restricted range only. It starts with the explicit as- 
sumption that "something should be done in the interests of social peace 
' or progress," and that the subject of race attitudes “invites the formula- 
tion ofa . . . . program for bringing everyday behavior into harmony 
with these policies and ideals." This is perhaps true. But it is important 
here to note that such an emotional conviction is of the same order of 
derivation and leads to the same level of overt activitv as the attitudes 
and behavior toward which it is directed. It might itself with propriety 
be made an object of analysis. Such conviction inevitably introduces an 
uncontrolled element of bias that must influence both the selection and 
interpretation of data. The book does not define, nor does it use consist- 
ently, either of its major concepts. Race is most frequently used in the 
loose manner of the man on the street; attitude is most aften used as a 
synonym of opinion. Opinions are, of course, facts and, treated as facts, 
may have a place and value in scientific analysis. But no citation of pop- 
ular opinions however extensive has any significance whatever for under- 
standing the phenomena toward which they are held. The value of an 
opinion, treated as a hypothesis, depends upon its author's scientific com- 
petence in the field. 
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The book is not without great value from other points of view. Ás an 
aid in any effort to put group discussions of questions of this nature on a 
somewhat more intelligent level it should prove highly valuable. 

The book is also valuable for the questions that it unintentionally 
raises as well as for those consciously posed. The limits of a review pre- 
clude any adequate statement of the value and limitations of the discus- 
sion method itself. Discussion has a certain cathartic value. Its value 
otherwise—from an educational point of view—depends upon what is 
brought to it. No amount of discussion can supply an iota of information. 
There is no more reason to anticipate valuable results from laymen's dis- 
cussion of sociological problems than there is to anticipate valuable re- 
sults from their discussion of astronomical problems. Americans have 
learned to rely upon the mechanics when their automobiles cease to run, 
rather than to tinker with what they do not understand. When they 
adopt the same policy in regard to their social problems they will get 
comparable results. 


E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


University of Iowa Studies in Psychology. No. XII (Seashore 
Commemorative Volume) Psychological Monographs, Vol. 
A XXIX, No. 2, Whole No. 178, 1928. 
Popular Psychology. By A. A. Ropackx. Cambridge: Sci-Art Pub- 
lishers, 1928. Pp. xil-+-267. $2.50. 
Modern Psychology, Normal and Abnormal. By DANIEL B. LEARY. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-l- 441. $4.00. 

Only seven of the papers in the University of Iowa studies have any 
interest for readers of this Journal. Travis’ study of stutterers and nor- 
mal speakers, by means of tests of right- and left-handedness and right- . 
and left-eyedness, is a part of his wider research to discover the physiologi- 
cal and psychological foundations of stuttering. Erickson's investigation 
of the sense of direction in mental imagery shows such wide variations 
among people that he is led to suggest, “When a speaker desires to secure 
from his audience a clear conception of what he describes, he should, if 
possible, refrain from the use of gesture (of the demonstrative type) and 
allow his listeners to create their own spatial patterns." 

There are four studies in the field of mental measurement with par- 
ticular reference to college students: Vance reports an analysis of reason- 
ing capacity; Stoddard analyzes the relation of aptitude to specific school 
subjects, while Arnold examines the matter of sectioning classes as it re- 
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lates to motivation to study; Smith's study indicates that possibly a gen- 
eral factor of “intelligence,” “mental energy," or “what not" may lie 
behind research ability as determined by a rating scheme designed by 
Professor Seashore. All these studies of ability, aptitude, and classroom 
sectioning merely reveal to the sociologist the rise of a new technique in 
contemporary culture to predict student performance in higher education. 
Meier reports one part of an extended study of aesthetic ability. He 
has devised a test of art talent in an effort to see if there are differences 
in ability to judge pictures in terms of certain established principles of 
harmony, symmetry, balance, rhythm, etc. Divergences were found 
among groups—foreign children having lower scores than some American 
groups, while children from better economic status run higher than chil- 
dren from poorer homes. Nothing is yet determined as to possible influ- 
ences of social-cultural training, but it is interesting that efforts are being 
made, in this field of behavior, as well as in intelligence, to determine the 
extent and meaning af individual differences. 
Dr. Roback has attempted in his 3andbook to present for the lay 
reader a conception cf the possible uses of psychological information for 
the interpretation of daily behavior. The book is a curious mixture of 
material. The range of topics runs from a discussion of various features 
of general psychology, through the emo-ions, psychoanalysis, the history 
of psychology and psychologists, characzer analysis, and intelligence test- 
ing to bibliographies and collections of questions on the reading. 
Professor Leary's book is a well-orzanized presentation of the more 
outstanding features of normal and abnormal psychology. A short notice 
can scarcely do justice to the scope of this work. The author is thor- 
oughly behavioristic in his approach, but not in the narrower Watsonian 
sense. Behavior is built on structure, which is both innate and condi- 
tioned. Drives are largely instinctive-emotional in charac:er. Intelligence 
constitutes a tool or mechanism for the carrying. out of the fundamental 
drives. The author thus places himself definitely in line with those psy- 
chologists who question the control of behavior in a purely intellectual- 
istic manner. Back of intellectual functions and verbal conceptions lie, on 
the one hand, motor response and, on the other, the visceral-emotional 
components of action. Parts III and IV constitute a very good discus- 
sion of personality. The author emphasizes throughout the fact that the 
difference between abnormal and normal conduct is a question of degree, 
not of kind, and, moreover, that the definition of abnormality or normal- 
‘ity is largely social. There are excellert bibliographic suggestions. The 
student of social psychology will tind the book suggestive throughout. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN —— EIM3ALL YOUNG 
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The Psychology of Religious Awakening. By ELMER T. CLARK, 
M.A., S. T.D., L.L.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 
i+170. $2.50. Eo 
This study is a questionary investigation based primarily on, and 

limited by, the assumptions that (1) religion is an individual's conscious 
attitude toward and relationship with God; (2) there comes in the lives 
of nearly all persons an awakening, either gradual or cataclysmic, as a re- 
sult of which this relationship is established; (3) “A man's religion is 
what he thinks it is." 

Dr. Clark secured, with the help of several college professors and 
others, 2,174 responses to his question list. Of these 1,420 were men, 754 
women. All but 130 were students; 81 were over forty years of age; 66 
were negroes. The denominations were represented by 985 Methodists, 
366 Presbyterians, 252 Baptists, and 133 distributed among the Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Episcopal.communions. There were 1,125 from the south-. 
ern part of the United States, and 478 from the North. Religious voca- 
tions found expression through 280 children of ministers and mission- 
aries, and 567 who plan to enter religious work of one kind or another. 
Of the respondents 592 were reared in cities, 893 in towns, 220 in villages, 
and 423 in rural communities. 

On the basis of the responses obtained from these subjects, the au- 
thor concludes that there are three types of religious awakening. (1) The 
Definite Crisis designates those who date their awakening from a power- 
ful emotional reorganization of life. (2) The Gradua? type is character- 
ized by gradual religious growth. (3) The Emotional Stimulus awaken- 
ing indicates gradual religious development dating from some specific: 
arousal. Other remarkable conclusions reached are that (1) “6.7 per cent 
of contemporary religious persons experienced the Definite Crisis type of. 
awakening, 27.2 per cent the Emotional Stimulus, and 66.1 per cent the 
Gradual,” (2) in-comparison with Starbuck's study published in 1899, 
the author's data show that the age of religious awakening, éxcept for the 
Definite Crisis group, has lowered from fifteen to twelve; (3) the tend- 
ency in religious awakening during the past thirty years has been away 
from the radical emotional upheavals toward gradual religious growth. 
There are several other conclusions but these are sufficiently representa- 
tive to give a notion of the kind of generalizations the author makes. 

As the reader might have surmised, the conclusions are not in every 
case drawn with scientific precision. For example, the writer compares 
his findings with those of Starbuck to determine changes in the modes of 
religious awakening during the past thirty years, and in doing so, fails to 
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take adequate account of the disparities of the two studies. Starbuck's 
questionary is shot through with the suggestion that conversion is the ex- 
pected mode, while Clark's assumes that not only conversion but other 
modes are proper. Furthermore, the subjects used by the one differed in 
respect to denominational, geographical, professional, educational, and 
age distribution, from those used by the other. Aside from the weakness 
of the ‘comparative conclusions, those based only on the results of this 
study are overdrawn. Even if the 2,174 cases were adequate samplings 
of the population of the United States, the data would not support the 
generalizations stated above. But the samplings are pocr. The large 
number of college students among the respondents, the pre»onderance of 
Southerners, Methodists, and whites tend to remind us at once that no 
conclusions so general as those given by Clark can be logically drawn 
from the evidence presented. 

The book abounds in tables; graphs, and diagrams. There are copi- 
ous footnotes, and a rather extensive but heterogeneous bibliography. On 
every page are evidences of the author's laborious efforts to organize mul- 
titudinous details, to grasp and use psychological and sociological terms 
with nicety, and to take account of all relevant findings already pub- 
lished. His care, indeed, is matched only by the negligence of the proof- 
. reader, who has let misspellings, split infinitives, and grammatical errors 
slip by. | 

‘The book is interestingty written. Several case reports vivify the au- 
thor's categories. Religious educators and ministers should find it of con- 
siderable value as a rough indication of trends in religious development. 

i D. M. Trout 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


A Preface to Morals. By WALTER LiPPMANN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co, 1929. Pp. viii--348. $2.50. / 

It is obvious that when an author writes upon the assumption of the 
“dissolution of the ancestral order," he writes for a minority. This is Mr. 
Lippmann's intent and it is his assumption; but since the minority for 
whom he writes is a growing one, he seeks to clarify his assumption be- 
fore proceeding to construct under the head of morality a philosophy of 
life. Were this explanatory work not so felicitously done, it would prove 
boresome reading for the minority; for it exhausts more than a third of 
the book. But it is done with grace and distinction; and “when men find 
that they no longer believe that they are governed from heaven, there is 
anarchy i in their souls until by conscious effort. ii find wavs of Bove: 

ing themselves.” | 


pe 
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This is for the modern to find. No longer having an accepted code to 
live by, he must discover a new insight for the unification of his own life. 
For it is precisely the lack of this that enforces pathetic originality upon 
every artist and unhappiness also upon the rest of us moderns. The prin- 
ciple we need has been discovered by wise men of every age—some school- 
ing of the desires that will bring men to maturity. They were ascetics, ^ 
frequently, but their age, having an ancestral order, doomed them to se- 
clusion when they lost confidence in the mores. What distinguishes our 
age is the number of people who have so lost confidence. There are so 
many of us that we mày make the asceticism of past saints into our hu- 
manism. This is the principle of disinterestedness, “the high religion” of 
the past, the basic moral insight of all times. 

This "high religion" of Confucius, of Aristotle, of Spinoza differs 
from ordinary religion by its eifort to “alter the will of man" rather than 
to “placate the will of God." To live by it is to temper desire to reality 
through the catharsis of understanding. Thus alone can one achieve per- 
sonal unity or social and cosmic adjustment. And these two together con- 
stitute such happiness as is available for men. 

This is “the genius of modernity"—the outer goal as well as the inner 
spirit of contemporary industry, politics, family, art, religion. For men , 
to discover that the world was not made for them, but that they have 
happened in the world, is for them to learn not to demand what they 
want but to want what they get. This principle differs from Stoicism, as 
generally understood, by emphasizing the efficacy of effort, individual 
and co-operative, before striking the balance. Ideals become “an imagi- 
native understanding of that which is desirable in that which is possible," 
and the duty of the moralist is to discover “Show men must reform their 
wants in a world which is not concerned to make them happy.” 

While Lippmann does not here preach asceticism, it is difficult to es- 
cape the feeling that he reacts further from the disillusion with the fruits 
of freedom than the soberest judgment would counsel. In his uncon- 
strained discussion of birth control and the experimental attitude toward 
marriage, e.g., he seems constantly to assume the necessary centrality of 
the “home.” It may indeed be central, but the assumption is out of place 
in a book as frank as this one. 

That the author succeeds in stating a principle of discipline so as to 
make it available to our age is no little feat. His religion is, however, that 
of the founders rather than the followers of religions, and his discipline 
for the prosperous rather than for the poor. For others there remains, 
and it is enough while it remains, the ancestral order. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO T. V. SMITH 
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The Farmer’s Standard of Living. By ELLIS LORE KIRKPATRICK. 
New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. xiii-- 299. $2.00. 

Up to 1920 only three organizations had made any serious attempt 
to analyze the budgetary behavior of land-operating farmers or peasants 
—the Leplay school, the Russian Zemstvo institutions, and the group as- 
sociated with Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, at that time of Cornell University. 
Since that time, Kirkpatrick has associated himself with Dr. C. J. Galpin 
of the Department of Agriculture, and has expanded his system of studies 
throughout the country. This book is a summary of the results of his to- 
tal work and gives some comparisons with other studies. It presents a 
discussion of the “definition of a standard of living," an analysis of the 
standard of living of American farmers, and some practical conclusions as 
to how farm families may improve their living conditions. 

The standard of living is defined as “the measured or the evaluated 
amount of the different kinds and qualities of economic goods involved in 
meeting the physical and psychic needs and wants of the different indi- 
viduals composing the family." Kirkpatrick develops this idea by evolv- 
ing a composite measure of standards of living which includes cash ex- 
penditures for some items of “living”; "values" of some items furnished 
by the farm at “conservative prices"; "depreciation" at average rates for 
certain items such as the automobile; “rental” and depreciation at ro per 
cent of the “estimated” value of the house; distribution of automobile, 
horse and buggy, and telephone expenses between the family and the 
farm in “reasonable” proportions; and zhe charging of the man's time, 
where he works in the household more than the woman works in the fields, 
at 25 cents per hour (p. 156). This gives a total of "living values" whose 
distribution may be studied in search for the so-called laws of Engel, and 
which the author uses for direct comparison with city families, primarily 
the wage earners and low-salaried clericzls included in the 1918 study by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. He concluces that a modi- 
fied version of Engel's laws interprets the distribution of the farm family 
budget but is unwilling to tollow out the logic of his actual data and con- 
clude that American farmers have lower standards of living than wage 
earners (higher than the 1903 group and lower than the 1918 group if we 
apply Leplay's law of food proportions to Kirkpatrick's estimated costs 
and values of living). This study does not cover the total cash receipts of 
the families, nor does it give much attention to reinvestments in the farm 
land and in the business, as a factor in saving. It recognizes but does not 
develop the concept of competition among all expenditures of the farm 
family, nor does it consider cask and other resources so different in nature 
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that the two should be separated and followed to their logical conclusions. 
Here the author differs radically from the Leplay school and the Zem- 
stvo graup. His analysis of the adult-unit scales is hesitating and not in- 
forming, and even fails to mention the founder, Quetelet; nor does it 
show that for all practical purposes the “Quet” method was scientific and 
about as satisfactory as later and more careful scales (as the studies of 
the Solvay Institute and the League of Nations show). In essence, Kirk- 
patrick’s method is the application of the farm-management “‘cost of pro- 
duction" type of debits and credits to the farm family. Only time will tell 
whether scientists will recognize this as the best method for the analysis 
of the farm family budget. 

The final chapter, ‘“Satisfactions of Farming," points out that agri- 
culture has non-economic rewards which are lost in the haze of agrarian 
discontent and farm relief. Those in agriculture should realize “a reason- 
able measure of comforts and satisfactions both material and spiritual." 
Those farm families who cannot develop this material standard or be sat- 
isfied with the non-material rewards of farm life should be assisted to 
other occupations. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Great Britain. A Study of Civic Loyalty. By Jonn M. Gaus. Chi- 

cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xx-- 329. $3.00. 

“From the hour of their birth," so runs the dictum of Aristotle's 
“Politics,” “some are born to rule, others to be ruled." While Professor 
Gaus has not attempted the large task of writing a treatise upon Aris- 
totle's British Polity, his study throws clear light upon a social order 
which is difficult to comprehend and easy to misunderstand. To ardent 
admirers of the British Constitution and the parliamentary system which 
it has evolved, this work will give a perspective which is frequently lack- 
ing. À nation divided into two peoples who speak different languages will 
manifest itself as significant to an understanding of contemporary Brit- 
ain; the reign of the “public schools" will appear closely interwoven with 
Whitehall and Westminster; and the religion of inequality, as Matthew 
Arnold put it, will reveal itself as a guiding factor in the moulding of the 
British mind. 

The focus point of this study is the making of citizens; and the au- 
thor has brought into bold relief the wealth of interests, classes, associa- 
tions, societies, and procedures by which this task is accomplished. In 
striking contrast both to the strict technique of. Soviet Russia and the 
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more or less blatant Americanization of our own country, British training 
for citizenship appears to be training by indirection. Citizens are induct- 
ed into a System which is well established, widely accepted, and highly 
respected; and it would seem that, like many British achievements, the 
building of civic loyalty is accomplished in a fit of absence of mind. But 
it is rather the subtlety of the means of social control wkich must be 
noted. In this respect Professor Gaus’s work proves as revealing as it is 
instructive. 

Nor is it without significance that the press, the Church, and the edu- 
cational system are primarily the defence mechanisms of a ruling class, 
the bulwarks of an old conservative order—an order whose very basis is 


to be found in the virtue of “knowing one’s place." Whether that order 


will be able to resist long the onslaught of the organized workers is a 
problem fraught with imponderables. Whether a creative citizenship can 
thrive in an atmosphere of acquiescence so impregnated with the exist- 
ence of social classes, in which men, to use a phrase of Burke, are com- 
pelled to venerate because they are not permitted to uncerstand, is a 
question which challenges our attention. 

This volume is the second ina series of “Studies in the Making of 
Citizens," under the editorship of Professor Charles E. Merriam. To- 
gether with the first volume it sets a high standard of scholarship which 
it is to be hoped will continue to characterize the forthcoming studies. 

S. McKrx Rosen 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Social Interpretation of Education. By Josera KiNMONT HART. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1029. Pp. xx-+458. $4.50. 

Dr. Hart skilfully sets against a psychological and institutional inter- 
pretation of education an examination of non-school learnings and of 
trends in modern comraunities. He shows how schools have become aca- 
demic—divorced from life—and insists that they can only be made truly 
educative when they aim at integrating pupil experiences in divergent 
groups. To do this, schocls must enlarge their organized efforts to reflect 
the “whole of life" and must gear in to other attempts at community im- 
provement. Education is not a thing apazt from, but is inherent in, com- 
munity experiences. Not the new schools but Danish Folk High Schools 
suggest the needed program. 

Aside from the value of a general critical discussion of present-day 


schools and their outputs, Dr. Hart’s treatment offers several contribu-. 


tions of high value to special students, schoolmen, and to lay citizens. I 
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refer to his analysis of the róle of the "pedagogue" in Socratic times and 
to its supplanting by the Platonic pattern ideas resulting in ¿he triumph 
of institutionalism and conformity; also to his keen critique of the new 
schools with their individualistic emphasis and their failure to link up with 
significant social movements; and to his appreciation of the educational 
imports of community trends that demand “integration” among our school 
and out-of-town learnings. 

But how? He does not know, and frankly admits it. The work is de- 
signed to disturb complacent attitudes and to stimulate thinking along 
these lines. A commendable objective, but leaders in the field of educa- 
tion are restless enough. What they want is help of a concrete and spe- 
cific kind. Being a generalized philosophical treatment it offers little of a 
practical nature. His premises are “faiths” not facts, as when he dis- 
cusses the needs of youth (p. 332 f.) Yt is not proved that youth needs 
health, nature, play, work, people, adventure, etc. These are not abso- 
lutes, nor is it true that pupils have none of these. They all have all of 
them in variable measures now. The problem is to determine reliably 
how much health, for what persons, for what purposes, personal or social. 
And so with the other "needs." | 

Granted we must “educate the whole people" for the “whole of life," 
how is it tobe done? But life is not so lived and it is doubtful if it can be 
in any realistic sense. 

DaNiEL H. Kur» II 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Race and Population Problems. By HANNIBAL GERALD DUNCAN, 
Ph.D., Th.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 
XV-1-424. $2.50; 

In the recent decades, particularly since the World War, there has 
been a revival of interest in population phenomena. This has manifested 
itself in three types of publication. The surface manifestations of under- 
lying disorder have been seized upon and exploited by numerous popular 
writers. Aside from this voluminous literature dealing with symptoms 
and panaceas, there is an increasing amount of inquiry into questions of 
basic import. The study of fundamental population problems is being 
carried on by individual scholars as well as by institutions and founda- 
tions and from the biological as well as from the economic and sociologi- 
cal points of view. A third type of publication attempts to evaluate and 
organize partial and limited studies made by different methods and from 
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different points of view. The present volume falls within this third type 
of study. It is designed as a text for college students. 

The author organizes his material into two books: the £rst deals with 
the problem of races, the second with the problem of numbers. The first 
book is subdivided into three parts. Part one discusses the origin of man 
and the formation and classification of races; part two discusses heredity, 
eugenics, inferiority and superiority, racial amalgamation, and the dys- 
genic effects of war and religion; the third part deals with culture and its 
diffusion. Book two is divided into two parts: one on theories of popula- 
tion, the other on the various factors and processes in the limitation and 
control of numbers. . l i 

The point of view is for the most part historical. The method of 
presentation is a combination of conventional exposition and short quota- 
tions. The treatment is in general descriptive and factual rather than an- 
alytical and explanatory. The book is quite free from the author's opin- 
ions and conclusions. Àn appendix gives a working bibliography for the 
beginning student together with questions, exercises, and problems for in- 
vestigation. 

The inclusion in one small volume of a treatment of human and ra- 
cial origins, eugenics, culture diffusion, and population problems neces- 
sarily makes the treatment of each very brief. The brevity is the more 
noticeable since the use of quotation and the presentation of factual ma- 
terial are very wasteful of space. The 200k will admirably serve the 
needs of the small college that can give only a semester to the considera- 
tion of the whole range of bio-social problems and must depend upon a 
text for both the organization and the materials. 

| E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF Jowa 


British Routes to India. By HALFORD LANCASTER Hoskins. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-494. $7.50. 
This is a detailed historical account of the evolution of routes and 
modes of transport and communication between England and her great 
dependency in Asia. The author not only presents the historical facts re- 
lating to the search for routes but discusses the conditiors and circum- 
stances associated with their selection and use. First there is the long pe- 
riod of sail navigation by way of the Cape of Good Hope. For over two 
hundred years the East India Company maintained direct communica- 
tions betweén London and Calcutta by this route. Even at the peak of 
sailing development it took from five to eight months to make the journey 
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from Portsmouth to Ceylon. The Cape route, however, proved more sat- 
isfactory than any overland route during this period because it was “‘po- 
litically safe." Then came the industrial revolution and the steamship, 
and a new era of contact between the East and the West commenced. 
Trade with India abruptly changed from the importation to England of 
“goods of quality" to the export to India of large quantities of cheap tex- 
tiles. With the development of trade the English population in India in- 
creased, and the demand for more speedy means of contact with the 
homeland became insistent. Accordingly after much controversy and dis- 
cussion an overland route via Cairo and Suez was established which great- 
ly reduced time in the dispatch of mail, also in passenger travel. Freight 
continued to go by the Cape. At this crucial moment De Lesseps came on 
the scene and by extraordinary persistence succeeded in enlisting interest 
in the Suez Canal project. The opening of the Canal in 1869 immediately 
reduced the freight time-distance between England and India to about 
sixty days less than the Cape route. But, more important than this, the 
Suez route shifted the trade base from the Calcutta to the Bombay side. 

The author draws attention to the effect of the new communications 
on the internal life of India and predicts that “The future status of India 
and its place in the British imperial system will be determined, directly or 
indirectly, more by routes and methods of communication than by any 
other factors." 

The book is of great value in that it furnishes a vast body of au- 
thentic information regarding the relation of communications to national 
expansion and international integration. Sometimes the author seems to 
overstress historical detail in the development of his theme, but this to- 
gether with his profuse documentation indicates the care with which he 
prosecuted his task. 

R. D. MCKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON . 


The Interpreter Geddes: The Man and His Gospel. By AMELIA 
Derries. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1928. Pp. xiii4- 334. 


$3.00. 

To the average sociologist dealing with social theorv Patrick Geddes 
is a mere name. To the sociologist, however, specializing in community 
organization Geddes' contributions to regional sociology and city-plan- 
ning are much more familiar. To the traveler who has gone through India 
or Jerusalem evidences of this peripatetic Scotchman abound. You find 
traces of his fine hand in Bombay, in Mysore, in Delhi, and in Jerusalem. : 
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Geddes founded the School of Sociology at the University oi Bombay. He 
had already created the Outlook Tower as a new type of sociological 
center at the University of Edinburgh, and is now in his seventies ener- 
getically building up a university center in the south of France. . 

To the historian of sociology Geddes will appear as a child of Comte 
and LePlay, but he also shows strong traces of influence by Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, and Ruskin. Zangwill even compares him to Swinburne . 
and Ruskin. But whatever his ideological forebears, there can be no 
‘doubt of his genius. The range of that “constant fury of thought” which 
is ascribed to him is enormous. His old colleague, Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, characterizes him as "the most educative person I have known, 
the most thought-stimulating man I have met'[p. 318]." He goes on to 
say, “Professor Geddes has more ideas to the square inch than anyone 


else I have heard or seen . ... . one is inclined . . . . to place him . 
not merely with Spencer, Huxley, Darwin, Galton and other giants, but . 
above any one of them. He is a genius in the true sense. . . .. He has 


been a teacher of teachers, more than of average students "Pp. 319, 321]. 
.Miss Detries has done a useful service ir. bringing together the essentials 
of Geddes! teaching, along with the record of his activities. Equally 
valuable are the estimates from such men as Rabindranath Tagore, Lewis 
Mumford, Israel Zangwill, and other well-known scholars. But through it 
all appears the figure of a real man, a true Scot, a true friend, a real 
humanitarian, and a real scientist. For sociological theory undoubtedly 
his main contribution is the idea of regional unity. For applied sociology 
. his leading idea should probably be called the orchestration of edücation. 
The printing and illustrations in this biography add materially to the 
pleasure of reading. Subsequent editions should, however, correct some 
glaring misprints, e.g., on pages 321 and 322. 

0 ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


i 


Studies and Records. Vol. III. Edited by THEODORE C. BLEGEN. 
Northfield, Minn.: The Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1923. Pp. ix-+133. - 

The first generation of an immigrant group has no interest in its 
history; the business of making a living is all-engrossing. Individual 
effort concentrates on the acquisition of economic techniques and on the 
accumulation of prcperty; while group effort is for the most part ex- 
pended on mutual aid. The second generation, the children of the im- 
migrants, have objectives of quite a different sort. With satisfactory 
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economic position secured for them by the toil of their fathers, they turn 
eagerly to the next step, the attainment of status. And when they recog- 
nize the importance of a glorious past to aspirants for rank, there is at 
oncé born among them an interest in history. 

Of the several Scandinavian nationalities in this country, the Nor- 
wegians are the most active in trying to secure for themselves the ad- 
vantages of a past. The better to carry on these attempts they have 
organized the Norwegian-American Historical Association, the ultimate 
purpose of which is to place on the pages of American history the story 
of Norwegian-American achievement. Meanwhile, however, the associa- 
tion devotes its energies to methodology and to the accumulation and 
preservation of documents. It is with the latter that Volume III of the 
Studies and Records series is mainly concerned. The book consists of 
translations of “America letters,” biographical sketches of early immi- 
grants, a description of the emigration societies, some suggestions regard- 
ing the value of church records for history, and a long article on the 
subject of Icelandic communities in America. This last seems strangely 
out of place. The cultural connections between Iceland and Norway have 
long been very slight, if not actually broken, and the emigration move- 
ments from the two countries have been both distinct and different. If it 
is desirable to keep Norwegian history apart from the Danish and the 
Swedish, the Icelandic must certainly be excluded also. 

For the rest, the work is of the sort for which the historian of the 
future will be grateful. The translations appear to be accurate; some of 
the material is the result of diligent search, in Norway as well as in 
America; and many facts found only in the memories of old men are 
fixed for all-time. With studies of this nature at his disposal the historian 
will find it an easy and pleasant task to write the chapter on Norwegians 
in America. 


CARL M. RosENQUIST 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The New Citizenship. By SEBA ELDRIDGE. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. vii-1-357. $2.50. 

Democracy is a perennial theme upon which every social scientist 
will sometime write. Professor Eldridge continues to do so in this book— 
a sequel to his Political Action. The book is readable, flaming with a cru- 
sader's zeal, but moderated by the philosopher's wisdom and the scien- 
tist's caution. It shows how under existing conditions competent citizen- 
ship is impossible for the masses. It then asks how such citizenship may 
be created and devotes its major emphasis to the answer. 
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_ The argument runs that people become competent in all affairs, save- 

those of the community and state, through direct co-operation in primary 
groups, such as family, church, economic class, etc. In village and neigh- 
borhood, political interests were once under primary group control, but 
the Great Society has killed such local aczcivity and delegated it to special 
agents. Thus the affairs of state have passed to a special vocation—pro- 
fessional politicians. Efficient majority rule may be recovered by again 
establishing primary groups for politicel education and action. These 
would be local, but federated for state and national ends. Such groups 
would pursue education on civic questions in order to iormulate policies, 
select officials, supervise public affairs and execute group mandates. This 
would involve a program of continuous study and discussion requiring 
not less than two hours daily, considerable intelligence, and a strong sense 
of civic duty on the part oí the citizen. Few could qualify, perhaps only 
$9 per cent of the adults. Participation in such groups would show citi- 
zenship capacity. Suffrage would thus be limited to “professional citi- 
zenship" and government by all the people discarded. The author would 
have his plan tested by a series of experimental groups, probably en- 
dowed, operating in various types of communities. 

- Such in outline is the scheme elaborated in the book. Except for de- 
tails, it is the idea of Miss Follett's The New State and not new. It looks 
good on paper. One might question the validity of a territorial rather 
than a vocational basis for grouping. Many will feel that the author has 
failed adequately to reckon with motives for “professional citizenship." 
Lack of sufficient motive, I suspect, is the real problem in getting political 
action. Preoccupied with personal interests, people will not bother with 
public affairs so long as these do not seriously bother them. No doubt 
Eldridge’s scheme is needed, but don't we need something also to shock 
our social system and awaken the citizen from his complacency? 


NEWELL L, Srms 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Black America. By Scott NEARING. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1929. Pp. 275. $3.00. ——— 

This volume “‘deals with the American Negro, not as a ‘social prob- 
lem’ but as an oppressed race [p. 7].” Nearing’s major thesis is that the 
“color line" makes possible the economic exploitation, the pclitical exclu- 
sion, and the social subordination of tae Negro. He is impressed by the 
crimes committed against this “man lowest down.” 
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The range of topics and problems discussed is wide. The author gives 
a hasty sketch of the Negro’s historic background; a more detailed ac- 
count of his economic status and problems in rural and industrial areas; 
some attention to the causes and consequences of the recent heavy migra- 
tion of Negroes northward; the social status of the Negro and his legal 
disabilities, including an account of lynching; and, finally, he gives a 
sketchy account of the Negro's struggle for freedom. Mr. Nearing has 
made his volume interesting by many pictures of Negro life and labor. 
Also he gives a somewhat gruesome set of pictures of lynching—a lynch- 
ing portrait gallery. 

However, in spite of his large canvas Mr. Nearing’s picture of black 
America is hardly complete. There is little or no discussion of such as- 
pects of Negro life as Negro literature and art, the Negro press, the social 
divisions and classes in the Negro social order, race consciousness and 
race movements, such as Garveyism, and such trade-union movements as 
that represented by the Brotherhood of Pullman Porters—a somewhat 
strange omission for Mr, Nearing. The interracial co-operation move- 
ment gets no attention. And there is no fundamental analysis of race 
prejudice, 

This volume is significant as an expression of the viewpoint of the 
radical. Viewed not as a schclarly treatise on the Negro, but as a book 
written to motivate men to act, Black America is important. It is one 
more validation of the keen sympathies and versatility of Scott Nearing, 
the American gadfly of capitalism. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


To the Pure: A Study of Obscenity and the Censor. By Morris L. 
ERNST and WILLIAM SEAGLE. New York: Viking Press, 192 8. 
Pp. xiv4-336. $3.00. 

Obscenity, pornography, literary indecency, and libidinous art, to- 
gether with the questions of censorship and freedom which they arouse, 
have been the source of innumerable scattered animadversions. The 
present work, however, is perhaps the first systematic survey of obscenity 
in relation to social control. | 

While the authors devote themselves primarily to the contemporary 
aspects. of obscenity and its censorship as.a social phenomenon, they do 
not neglect the historical background. The evolution of censorship, they 
maintain, has passed through three stages, (r) the religious, (2) the 
political, and (3) the sexual, or from heresy to treason to obscenity. Sex 
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censorship is described as a product of civilization, a result of the seculari- 
zation of life. To the reviewer it would seem more accurate to say that 
sex censorship is a symptom of incomple:e secularization of a phase of 
life where magico-religious taboos still dominate. But the assertion of 
the authors that “always censorship has been aimed at the lower orders of 
society,” and that “to be a problem to the State an art . . . . must 
reach the masses of the population" seems to be in the main true. Censor- 
ship of the obscene is largelv the product of cheap printing. 

The utter ambiguity of such concepts as. "obscene," “lewd,” “im- 
moral," “lascivious,” and “disgusting,” and the absurdities of existing 
obscenity laws and current vice crusades have nowhere been more strik- 
ingly revealed. This is a case-book in the stupidities of censorship. The 
irony of such instances as the banning of the Tzar’s own speeches by the 
Russian censor or the placing of a work cf Pope Leo XIII on the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum is matched by a hundred cases of sex censorship. 
The writers argue for a large measure of pornographic laissez faire, but 
offer a statute designed to protect minors without jeopardizing freedom of 
art and thought. 

CangROLL D. CLARK 

CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Russian Repolution. By James Mavor. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1928. Pp. 470. $7.50. 
This large volume is a history of Russia from 1907 ta 1921, with a 
few scattered references to later events up to the early part of 1925. It is 
divided into five books. These contain z total of thirty-four chapters, 
together with five appendixes, There is a six-page bibliography and a 
fairly adequate index. 

Book I covers “The Interval of Peace (1907—14), the World War 
and the Collapse of the Dynasty"; Book II, "The Provisional Govern- 
ment"; Book IIT, “The Rise of the Bolsheviks—Red October through 
Brest-Litovsk”; Book iV is an interpolation on Soviet institutions except 
for the last two chapters, which carry the narrative on through a brief 
and unsatisfactory account of the civil wars. Book V deals mostly with 
the famine and the New Economic Policy. 

Posthumous books seldom add to tha reputations of -heir authors; 
yet it is an ungrateful task to attack the high standing of the late Pro- 
fessor Mavor. His Eccnomic History of Russia is a work of solid merit. 
It is comprehensive, accurate, and impartial. Anyone familiar with this 
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earlier work would be justified in expecting The Russian Revolution to 
be of a similar sort. It is not. It is written in a quite different spirit. It is 
full of cheap jibes. The Bolsheviks are described as persons “with a dark 
past,” “badly dressed and worse washed,” and so on, in the usual manner 
of partisan pamphleteers. The conclusions reached in the final chapter 
include the following: “The Communist System is not a system.” “They 
(the Bolsheviks), instead of guiding the backward people of Russia along 
a path of progress, have plunged them into a primitive condition.” “Under 
Bolshevik policy and methods no social advancement is possible." Any- 
one who has been in Russia during the last few years knows that these 
statements are simply not true. 

. Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

- ST. STEPHEN's COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY : 


Immigrant Farmers and Their Children. By EDMUND DES. BRUN- 
NER. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 
xvii4-277. $2.75. 

Rural aspects of the immigration problem have been overshadowed 
during the past few decades by the crowding of immigrants in industrial 
centers. In this volume Dr. Brunner endeavors to set forth the known 
facts concerning the composition, characteristics, and distribution of the 
foreign born farm population including those of the second generation 
for the purpose of throwing light on the assimilation of rural immigrants 
and their rôle in our agricultural development. The materials for this 
study were secured largely from the 1920 Federal Census, special bulle- 
tins dealing with the rural situation, and investigations by field workers. 
Through intelligence tests and a study of the grade-status of rural chil- 
dren in three counties in New Jersey, Wisconsin, and South Dakota, it 
was found that there is but little difference in intelligence between the 
child of native and the child of foreign parents, whether the foreigner be 
of the “old” or the “new” immigration. Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of the book is the data on rural intermarriages. A study of 44,000 
marriage license applications in more than roo agricultural counties in 
three estates showed that intermarriage between the foreign stock and the 
native-stock Americans was twice as frequent as it was before the World 
War. As might be expected this tendency toward intermarriage was much 
more characteristic of the immigrants from northern than from southern 
Europe. The second half of the volume contains studies oi four communi- 
ties of immigrant farmers—a colony of diverse nationalities in North 
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Carolina, a community of Danes in Minnesota, a group of Czecho-Slo- | 
vaks in Virginia, and a Polish community in New England. The material 
throughout the entire volume is presented in an objective manner and is 
remarkably free from ihe bias so frequently characteristic of discussions 
of the immigration prcblem. ' | 

P J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Community Conflict. A Formulation of Case Studies in Commu- 
nity Conflict, with Discussion Outlines, New York: The In- 
quiry, 1929. Pp. xviii4- 156. $1.50. 

This volume brings together concrete material designed to throw 
light on situations within communities where conflict has been a promi- 
nent factor. This project has been carried on by a small group under the 
auspices of The Inquiry and represents cne of the efforts of this organiza- 
tion to analyze the factors involved in group relationships and to develop 
a technique of adjustment and co-operat:on. The plan adcpted by the au- 
thors is to give brief summaries of group conflicts followed by critical 
comments on the steps taken by the various parties concerned to deal 
with the matters at issue. The material has been arranged under four 
general headings—thke conflict mind-set, discrimination of intrinsic and 
derivative issues, minimizing the conflict mind-set, and integrating com- ` 
munity interests. While the discussion of these topics is not entirely con- 
vincing, the book is significant in that it is one of the first attempts to 
make use of social psychology in developing a technique of community 
organization. The volume would have been of much greater value to stu- 
dents in this field if the authors had no: felt it to be necessary to conceal 
the identity of the communities under discussion. In view of the fact that 
newspapers and other periodicals discuss openly such conflict situations 
as strikes, political campaigns, and controversies over local community 
policies, it would not seem impracticab-e or unduly offensive for students 
of community organization to do likewise. Unless this can be done, it is 
doubtful whether the case method of community study holds much prom- 
ise for the serious student. Acceptable scientific material must be capable 
of verification by interested students and opportunity ziven for further 
study in order to test hypotheses and s2t forth new interpretations. 


J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Poverty. By Ropert W. Kxrso. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1929. Pp. vili+374. $2.00. 

Among the books on "social problems" some are concerned chiefly 
with reform, others with interpretation; some stress economic factors, 
some make a psychiatric approach, some attempt to be sociological, while 
others are either synthetic or a *hodge-podge." Mr. Kelso's book is pri- 
marily an economic interpretation of our personal and national troubles. 
Iu it he presents poverty as a major problem of our social order, dis- 
cusses some of it$ causes and suggests some remedies. 

As in other treatments of the subject, sickness, physical handicaps, 
mental incompetence, old age, and unemployment are listed among the 
factors that may bring the individual to poverty. Some of the forces 
which bear down upon everyone are overpopulation, war, political and 
economic change, and certain basic characteristics of the industrial sys- 
tem. i 

Although the author recognizes that business is conducted for profits 
rather than for the benefit of workers or consumers, he does not follow 
this with an analysis of the exploitation and waste which are its natural 
results. There is no discussion of advertizing, "easy credit," and "high 
powered salesmanship," or of child labor, *yellow dog contracts," and 
“the American plan" as causes of poverty. When he comes to “remedies, 
attempted and proposed," Mr. Kelso has almost nothing to say about 
conservation of natural resources, consumers’ co-operation, social insur- 
ance, minimum wage, public ownership, or birth control. 

In spite of these shortcomings this is a useful book. It is simply and 
interestingly written. As far as it goes, its data are dependable and its 
reasoning is sound. It is a good starting point for beginners in “social 
economics," and a wholesome antidote for excessive preoccupation with 
the psychiatric emphasis sometimes found among social workers. 


STUART A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Making of a Great Race. Racial and Religious Cross Currents 
in the United States. By Epwarp A. STEINER. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1929. Pp. 192. $1.75. 

Professor Steiner is a popular lecturer of unusual merit, speaking 
wisely of important things, but the style of a lecture does not fit so well 
in a book. This book according to the preface and internal evidence had 
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been given in large part as lectures, and it suffers from what might be 
called lecture wit, and, while you can imzgine the audience chuckling at 
turns of sentences and ideas, the reader fiads them less interesting. Such 
turns as the following illustrate this poirt. “It is not the ‘Passing of a 
Great Race’ but the ‘Passing of a Great Faith’ that is the peril," and 
“Blood is thicker than water but culture is thicker than blood.” 

The author knows botk nationalities and religions. Thete is no other 
authoritative writer who can speak as an insider for both Jews and Chris- 
tians, and he does so most effectively. He also has a sound sociological | 
basis for his arguments. He discusses the question as to whet is happening 

-to America, and uses for illustration the cultural result cf the forces with- 
in the immigrant groups represented by the Jews and Catholics, and the 
change within the native Protestants. 

One myth and hope he punctures, claiming that the mise has 
no influence on our foreign policy as Jane Addams prophesied they would 
in her Newer Ideals of Peace. He cites the World War, the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Quota Law as evidence of this. It is a debunking 
book, sound, easy to read, but less important than some of his other. 
books. 

HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Chicago, a More Intimate View of Urban Politics. By CHARLES E. 
MznRIAM. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 305. $3.50. 

The “old timers” in politics who used the term “that university pro- 
fessor” as an opprobrious epithet to hur: at Mr. Merrian-'s head during 
his active days in the City Council, can hardly maintain that being a pro- 
fessor has incapacitated him for writing a rather readable book on Chi- 
cago politics that even they can understand. 

The book in question is not a techn:cal scientific treatise on the po- 
litical process in an urban community. It is, however, well adapted to 
the purpose of giving the general reader a combination of panoramic and 
close-up views of the political situation in Chicago. The material is based 
on the author's own experience in political life, his own study and the in- 
vestigations made by his students. 

After a brief historical sketch, two chapters are devoted to a presen- 
tation of the negative, corruptive forces and the positive constructive 
trends. Then follows a very good chapter on the visible and invisible 
governments of the city. Next is an analysis of some of the “cross cur- 
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rents” of race, religion, sex, and individual personalities that make city 
politics so colorful and uncertain. The author then gives intimate photo- 
graphic glimpses of the manner in which the government is actually op- 
erated and the way the primaries and elections are conducted. He closes 
with something of a prophecy which he calls “Chicago Emerging." 


LEONARD S. CoTTRELL, JR. 
Sours Sipe CHILD GUIDANCE CENTER © 


Educational Sociology for Beginners. By DAVID SNEDDEN. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 636. 


Aimed at the great mass of elementary, beginning students in nor- 
mal schools and colleges, this book is a triumph of vigor and clearness. It 
has sections of unusually stimulating and thought-provoking questions, 
Socratic dialogues, and well-written, illustrative material which would be 
useful in any elementary course in social science, as well as with pros- 
pective teachers. Through most of the book the terminology is simple. 
The author’s vigorous positions on such problems as the married teacher, 
- the status of wage-earning wives in American culture, the best age of 
entering primary school, means of conserving health, problems of popula- 
tion and eugenics are of extreme interest. 

The author assumes thzt school people can be divided into pol- 
icy-makers (superintendents, principals, and research specialists) and 
. executants of these policies. The one group needs to master fields in 
education; the other group, for whom he is writing, needs “appreciative 
insights.” This distinction might well be taken up by other authors. 
Much emphasis is given to immediate problems in present-day American 
life rather than to pale abstractions concerning humanity in general. 
Population, “wealth-getting,” urbanization, and pathology, are treated 
more extensively than in similar books. Two parts of the volume deal 
with "possible contributions from social science to the professional mas- 
tery of journeyman teachers" and the sociological foundations of such 
types as physical, vocational, social, and cultural education. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE JORDAN TRUE CAVAN 


It’s Not Our Fault (Why We Can't Be Good). By ALFRED LAW- 
RENCE HALL-QuEsT. New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. 
Pp. xiv4-398. $2.50. 
Being good, as Huckleberry Finn discovered after trying it out under 
the aegis of the pious Widow Douglas, is a hopeless undertaking. Re- 
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ligion, philosophy, ethics, and law have laid down innumerable standard- 
ized controls and recipes of behavior as solutions for misconduct, but the 
earth continues steeped in sin. Man remains a specialist in ways of wrong- 
doing so ancient that they seem a part of the universal culture pattern. 
Mr. Hall-Quest examines this misbehaving world and its :,700,000,000 
sinners to find out why. His conclusion, “It’s not our fault," cannot be 
taken altogether as an exculpation of evildoing—on the contrary the book 
is an eager search for :he basic conditions of the Good Life men have 
sought since Socrates. His technique is to transfer the whole discussion 
of sin from an eschatological and metaphysical to a humanistic and 
scientific basis. He scrutinizes the major social problems of our day, net- 
works of circumstances that coerce us into misbehavior, from the stand- 
point of sociology, psychology, and education. The result is a theory of 
moral relativity sure to be upsetting to all absolutists whether in the field 
of religion, law, politics, economics, ethics, or education. 

In method, style, and achievement the book takes a well-earned place 
among those popularizations of knowledge which are performing vital 
service in bridging the gap between science and the lay mind. 
| CARROLL D. CLARK 
CoNNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The Coéperative Pattern in Cotton. Bv ROBERT HARGROVE MONT- 
GOMERY. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. ix+335. 
$2.50. 3 

This is the story of a social movement in Texas—the Texas Farm 
Bureau Cotton Association. The movement grew out of the unrest in 
the cotton belt following the Great War, but in a larger perspective it is 
the latest phase of a farmers’ movement that has taken different forms 
since the Civil War. 

The study is made with particular reference to the movement in 
Texas, but the same general features were present in all the twelve states 
where cotton co-operative marketing associations were established. There 
was even a Jewish Messiah—Aaron Sapiro—who came from California 
with platitude and fact to give definition to the restlessness of cotton 
farmers when cotton was seiling below the cost of production. This was 
at Montgomery, Alabama, in April, 1920. Then came factions and fights 
between them for supremacy, propaganda campaigns ior membership, 
the inevitable adjustments end modifications of programs, reactions and 
more critical attitudes toward the movements by those within as well as 
by those outside. | 
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This book is at once a product of the movement and a contribution 
toward its better definition. It is more balanced and critical than the 
usual type of social political writing but it follows the mode by indicating 
the traditional order, characterizing the present situation as a crisis, and 
projecting a solution as the inevitable goal of social evolution. | 


EpGAR T. THOMPSON 
CHICAGO 


The Neurotic Personality. By R. G. Gorpon. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., Londen: Kegan Paul, Trench, Teubner & Co., 
Ltd., 1927. Pp. x4-300. 


This volume is a sequel to the author’s earlier book on Personality. The 
author retains the conception of personality given in his earlier volume and en- 
deavors to explain the neuroses by it. We are told that personality includes 
“all of the heredity of the individual—all the modifications which Lave been 
impressed upon the individual from his environment—also the subtle relation- 
ships between the individual and the environment in so far as his actions modify 
the latter" (pp. 1-2). Out of these factors comes personality as an "emer- 
gent.” It is an organization sustained by a system of beliefs or philosophy of 
life, and centered around the "self-regarding" sentiment as construed by Mac- 
Dougall If the elements of the self-regarding sentiment are well organized, 
personality is stable. However, if any of these elements are in conflict so that 
they hold each other in check or "cancel each other out," personality is neu- 
rotic. This conflict may express itself through "associated nerve patterns" giv- 
ing rise to repression neuroses, or some pattern may split off giving rise to disso- 
clation neuroses. 


Developing. Personality in Boys. The Social Psychology of Adolescence. 


By W. Rytanp Boorman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1629. Pp. 

xix-]-257. $2.50. 

This book represents an attempt to put the abstract sociological-psycho- 
logical theories of personality into what is for the average boys’ worker a more 
comprehensible and practical form. After listing what he considers some of the 
contributions of the social sciences to the understanding of personality, the 
author devotes two chapters to tracing the processes of organization and in- 
tegration of personality through social interaction. The first of these two chap- 
ters is more satisfactory than the second, which is decidedly weak—particular- 
ly in its discussion of the róle of the imagination and the wishes in personality. 
Chapters IV and V deal with the overorganized, the unorganized, and the disor- 
ganized personalities. In the final chapter the problems of the reorganization of 
personality are discussed. Techniques such as shock or crisis, discipline, reason, 
end suggestion are taken up. The implications of this study are then dealt with 
in reference to boys' work. 


Agricultural Economics. By GrorcE O’Brien. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. viii-]-195. $4.50. 


This is a text on agricultural economics by a prozessor of national eco- 
nomics of Ireland in the University College, Dublin. The work presents the 
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traditional analysis of curves of "returns" and relationships between supply 
and demand. The chief emphasis, other than these, is on the inelasticity of sup- 
ply in agricultural production which makes zhe trade cycle in agriculture “a 
cycle in profits rather than in output" and the rural standard of living as a 
rather sensitive dependent variable, fluctuating with the trade cycle. Chief at- 
tention is paid to two factors, “price” and tne “state,” and their relations to 
the farmer. His references do not include the works of John D. Black and C. L. 
Holmes in the United States or those of Frederick Aereboe in Germany and 
Ernst Laur in Switzerland. Many eccnomists and sociologists will question his 
practice of minimizing the stability o£ rural standards of living and the impor- 
tance of agriculture in a state other than for its economic productivity. 


The Process of Human Behavior. By MANDEL SHERMAN and IRENE 
CASE SHERMAN. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1929. Pp. 227. 


$3.00. 


For the most part, this little book is a straight-forward accoun< of obser- 
vations by the authors on the behavior of infants and young children. The vol- 
ume opens with two chapters which trace briefly the evolution of the nervous 
system and its function in the adjustment of the organism to izs environment. 
Chapters III and IV present the results of careful study of the behavior of 
new-born infants. The outstanding fact is the variability of responses in this 
period and the lack of co-ordination in regard to what is later significant be- 
havior. Chapter V is perhaps the most original section of the book. In it the 
authors show that the easy assumptions of Watson and others about the early 
emotions of infants are based rather upon adult interpretations of the meaning 
of the stimuli than upon objective evidence of divergences in response. In the 
next chapter, they show that fear, anger, love, shame, and the whole gamut of 
emotional reactions are called what they are by virtue of the child's being con- 
ditioned to these conceptions of his behavior in certain situations. The final 
two chapters deal with the development of personality especially with refer- 
ence to the social environment. There is no attempt at rigid classifications, but 
brief cases to illustrate certain general directions which personalities do seem 
to take. 


Social Problems of Childhood. By Paur HaNnty Furrry, PH.D. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. x-+288. $2.25. 


Following an introductory chapter which traces the development of gov- 
ernmental interest in sccial problems pertaining to childhood, the authar takes 
up such problems as Child Health, Mental zIygiene, Illegitimacy, Child Labor, 
Dependency, Recreation, and Delinquency. The discussion is 2ssentially a sur- 
vey of the development, organization, structure, and function of specialized 
agencies dealing with certain aspects of the problems considered. The author 
draws heavily from many authorities and includes a rather good bibliography. 
In the main the presentation is objective but one finds such disconcerting state- 
ments as "crime is the weakling’s attempt to find a short cut to happiness” (p. 
96) and “neglect of religion is the most fundamental cause of crime” £p. 96). 
There is nothing to indicate any original research or contribution other than an 
attempt to review the efforts which have been made to meet these problems. 
The author discusses society’s prob.ems in dealing with children without giving 
one much insight into the problems of the child.. 
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Social Aspects of Industry. By S. Howarp PATTERSON. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1929. Pp. xii-—-539. $3.00. 


Professor Patterson proposes the task of outlining a number of dustrial 
maladjustments and the attempts at adjustment by the state without industry 
and by organized labor and individual employers from within industry. In the 
prosecution of this purpose he has given us a non-technical study on the border 
lines of sociology, economics, and political science. It is an elementary text- 
book, disclaiming any originality, simply written, profusely illustrated with 
charts and graphs. It includes a lightly sketched background of labor problems 
in the new industrialism, new ideas of private property, individual freedom and 
social control, immigration, and economic inequality. The movement of real 
wages, poverty, exploitation of women and children, leisure, safety, unemploy- 
ment, collective bargaining, scientific management and programs of social re- 
construction constitute the chief centers of discussion. This should prove to be 
an excellent text for economics students as its scholarship is accurate and its 
tone healthy, liberal and humane. It should be particularly serviceable in small 
colleges where the dividing lines between social sciences are less strictly drawn 
than in the larger institutions, for in the latter, sociology students receive a 
much more extensive and thorough-going exposure to social facts than this vol- 
ume pretends to offer. An excellent index, good lists of collateral reading and 
questions for discussion add te the value of the book. It is marred by some 
rather obvious misprints and by the omission of reference to such outstanding 
books as Professor Albertsworth’s monumental case book on industrial law. 


La Femme et la Société Francaise dans la première moitié du XVII siècle. 
By Gustave FAcNIEZ. Paris: J. Gamber, 1929. Pp. xxii4-397. 


Successive chapters cover the education of the French woman in the seven- 
teenth century, marriage in all its aspects, the professional life of the woman of 
that period, woman's róle in the family, notable actresses in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, public poor relief and women as charity workers during 
that same period; finally, the Catholic Renaissance and women’s share in it 
during the first half of that century. Incidentally, many facts emerge of prime 
significance to the student of social history and even of social work; such, for 
example, as the semi-religious character of the mid-wife, the care of illegitimate 
children, clandestine marriages, child marriages and the work of St. Vincent de 
Paul. And through all these differing aspects of feminine life runs a thread of 
good humor and sympathy which even more clearly reveals the nature of the 
author than does the purity of his literary style, which presumably brought him 
election to the Academy. M. Funck-Brentano’s brief but happy Introduction 
adds mary biographical facts and editorial explanations which help to place 
this posthumous work in its proper niche. 


Introduction to Contemporary Civilization. By WALTER Lipsy, M.A., 
Pu.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. xiv-]-272. $2.75. 


This volume, which is intended for use in college orientation courses, en- 
deavors to introduce the student to the problems of the present-day world by 
placing them in their historical setting and showing how, through successive sci- 
entific discoveries, the present stage of civilization has been reached. The chap- 
ters are somewhat brief and sketchy and include such diverse topics as “The 
Selection of Plants and Animals,” “Preventive Medicine and the Tropics,” 
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“Freedom in School and College,” “The Socialistic Ideal,” “Transportation and 
Telegraphic Communication,” “The Psychology of Research," “Personal Char- 
acter,” and “The Sincerity of the Modern Drama.” The volume shows no evi- 
dence of interest in a sociological approach to an understanding of modern civ- 
ilization, Large emphasis is placed upon the influence of the physical and nat- 
ural sciences, and in the treatment of this phase of the subject much factual 
material of real interest has been assembled. 


Human Nature and Management. By Orpway Trap. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1929. Pp. x4-312. $3.50. 


Social psychology has many ramifications. Mr. Tead now presents us with 
a manual of social psychology for industry. He sets for himself a three-fold 
purpose: first, to gather the essentials of modern psychology and show the 
point of view it implies toward problems oi human relations; second, to help 
the reader to improve the conduct of his own mental life; and third, to show 
concretely the methods and procedures which are psychologically sound in 
the management of people. He has subordinated the more controversial is- 
sues in psychology, or, shal. we say, he is an eclectic and has created a syn- 
thetic psychology out of the many competing psychologies. The book is an- 
. amplification of certain parts of Tezd’s earlier work, Instincts in Industry, and 
of his collaborated work with Dr. Metcalf, Personnel Admirisiration. As of 
special interest to sociologists the chapter cn Technique of Group Action may 
be recommended. 


Grundfragen der Sozialethik. By WILHELM STEINBERG. Munich: Ver- 
lag Ernst Reinhardt, 1929. Pp. r40. Paper, M. 3.80; cloth M. 5.50. 


Dr. Steinberg’s Fundamental Questions of Social Ethics is a brief critical 
review of the ethical theories of well-known writers, from Aristotle down to 
William James and the pragmatists. The principal object seers to be to deter- 
mine the extent to which the different writers have built their ethical theories 
around premises or assumptions which are genuinely social. He points out that 
' most theories of ethics have been based either upon the projection of physical 
and biological forces into the realm of human conduct or upon the idea of self- 
interest. Proceeding from Tonnies’ distinction between “community” and “‘so- 
ciety,” on the other hand, Steinberg shows that in the “community” values re- 
flect an enlargement oi the self to a “we,” and the consequent substitution of: 
> genuine social values for individual self-intzrest and impulse. 


The Duk-Duks. Primitive and Historic Types of Citizenship. By ELIZA- 

BETH ANNE WEBER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

Pp. xviiid-139. $3.co. 

This analysis of the process of inducting into citizenship forms one of a 
series of volumes edited by Professor Charles E. Merriam under the general 
. title of "Studies in the Making of Citizens." 'The rather bizarre title of Dr. 

Weber's volume is taken from the Duk-L'uk Society, a secret organization in 
Melanesia, whose highly developed initiatory rites are set forth as an example 
of primitive induction ceremonies. Other illustrations of ceremonies used in 
connection with the civic training of the young are drawn from Greek and 
Roman civilization and from European society during the Middle Ages. In : 
modern nations induction ceremonies are limited to restricted groups and are 
no longer used as a means of inculcating :oyalty to national traditions. While 
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the value of such ceremonialism is recognized, the author points out that the 
lack of a homogeneous ideal of citizenship in modern democracies and the de- 
clining róle of religio-magical convictions make extremely difficult the develop- 
ment of initiatory rites that would possess their former significance. 


Der Physiokratismus und die Entdeckung des wirtschaftlichen Kreis- 
laufes. By WoLFGANG Petzet. Karlsruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. 
Pp. viii-]-158. Brosch. M. 7.00. Leinen M. 8.00. 


Zur Idee und Tradition des Föderalismus. By Ertch HuNGER. Karls- 
ruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. Pp. 77. Brosch. M. 3.00. | 


These are monographs which have been suggested by writings of Professor : 
Alfred Weber on the theory and method of “Cultural Sociology" (Kulturso- 
ziologie). Their primary purpose is to show how the concepts and teachings of 
the physiocratic school of economics and of federalism, respectively, have taken 
shape urder the joint influence of three great sets of factors, culture, civiliza- 
tion, and social structure ( Kultursphüre, Zivilizations-sphüre, Gesellschafts- 
körper). Federalism is, for Hunger, a form of political organization in which 
some of the elemental factors of government, administrative and local are pro- 
vided with the greatest possible opportunity to develop their native potentiali- 
ties because they are balanced against one another. The monograph is strongly 
marked with the speculative, analytical character which Americans think of as 
typical of most German social science. 

Of the two studies, Petzet's analysis of the physiocratic doctrine and move- 
ment is the more intelligible, and wil! probably be, on the whole, the more serv- 
iceable. The author has brought together a considerable body of facts which 
tend to shed light on the development of the Physiocrats. 


Die Deutsche Volkshochschulbewegung. By PauL STEINMETZ. Karls- 
ruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. Pp. viii-]-136. Brosch., R.M. 4.80; 
Geb., R.M. 5.80. 


This little study of the German Folk-High-School movement is published 
as volume five in the series, “Probleme der Staats- und Kultursoziologie,” edit- 
ed by Professor Alfred Weber. The general objective of the series seems to be 
to describe particular institutions and other cultural phenomena in relation to 
the social currents and conditions of their time and place. It is difficult to dis- 
cern any distinctive methodological features in these studies; the folk high 
schools oi modern Germany are, however, an interesting development, chiefly 
of the post-war period and Steinmetz has brought together a revealing body of 
data about them. Although antedated and perhaps suggested in part by the 
Danish folk high schools, the more recent German schools have for the most 
part been modelled on different lines. 


Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes. By Ivan PErROviTCH Paviov. New 
York: International Publishers, 1928. Pp. 414. $6.50. 


This is the second book of Professor Pavlov to appear in English, follow- 
ing upon the Conditioned Reflexes, which was published in 1927. The present 
volume consists of a series of papers and lectures given by Professor Pavlov 
during the course of his career. It adds little to what appears in the previous 
volume in English, The present volume is notable, however, in presenting a 
picture of the historical development of Pavlov’s experimentation and theory. 
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The theoretical advancements which this volume makes over tke previous one 
in English are contained in -hree articles dealing with temperamental types 
among dogs. These articles merit the attention of social psychologists. A very 
interesting biographical sketch of Professor Favlov is given by Mr. W. Horsley 
Gantt, who has also translated the vo:ume from Russian. 


Sounding Stones of Architecture. By Pure N. Youtz. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 255. 


This is a very interesting discussion of the cultural character of architec- 
ture. The author declares that architecture “is a vital expression of the whole 
' range of human activity. It reflects all the intricate patterns of human organi- 
zation.” “Of all the arts, architecture most fully reflects almost every phase of 
. civilization.” To this extent the author might be considered as one who-believes 
that matter is alive. The author gives a very interesting discussion to symbol- 
ism in architecture and through a consideration of the function, the structure, 
the materials, the style, and the design, he skows how buildings leave an indeli- 
ble impression of the cultural ideas of the time. ` 


Major Problems of Democracy. A Study of Social Conditions in the 
United States. By Sepa ELDRIDGE, and CARROLL D. CLARK. New 
York and London: Century Co., 1928. Pp. xv-i- 585, $1.80. 


This is a very comprehensive introduction to the study of social conditions 
in the United States. It is admirably suited for use as a text in courses in social 
problems or community civics. Most of the major problems of American life 
are considered, such as the family, emancipation of women, population, and 
national conservation, problems of rural life, problems of industries and rela- 
tions inside of industries, problems of leisure, health, crime, delinquency. The 
final division of the bcok is concerned wi:h the processes of social control. 

Here the author discusses science, art, education, politics, and government. 


Scientific Method: Its Function in Research and in Education, By TRU- 


MAN KELLEY. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1929. 

Pp. ix- 1-195. $4.00. 

This small volume consists of a series of lectures delivered at the Ohio 
State University. The author presents an interesting discussion of the relation 
between method of research end field of investigation; an interesting chapter on 
the róle of judgment in objective measurement. Being interested primarily in 
the field of education, the author deals specifically with the problem of the 
measurement of intelligence and achievement, and also devotes brief attention 
to some of the postulates of education. A final discussion of the book consists 
of an interesting discussion of the mental traits of men of science. 


The State of the Poor. A History of the Labouring Classes in England, 
with Parochial Keports. By Sır FREDERIC Morton EDEN. Abridged 
and edited by A. G. L. Rocers, with an Introduction. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. li+-383. $4.50. 

In 1797 Sir Frederic Morton Eden published a three volume work The 


State of the Poor. In this he summarized the English Poor Laws from the 
Conquest to the Industrial Revolution, tozether with the comments of many 
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writers in the various centuries covered. He made a survey of the situation in 
his own time, noting not only the administration of public relief, but also the 
state of industry and employment, wages and cost of living. Detailed informa- 
tion was presented from many parishes in different parts of England. This work 
is a veritable gold mine. of source material for studerts of history, economics 
and social work. Unfortunately, however, it has long been out of print and is 
not readily accessible. 

Mr. Rogers’ contribution has been to make the most important parts of 
Eden’s work once more available. He has abridged the original text, omitting 
much that was of temporary interest or value, and adding a fifty page Intro- 
duction which summarizes and interprets both editions. Although reduced in 
volume, Rogers’ abridgment is almost entirely in Eden’s own words. Thus the 
value of the original text is not lost in the revision. 


The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults. By WILLIam S. Gray and 
RutH Munroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xiii--305. 
$3.50. i 
The first aim of this book, one of eight studies made as part of the effort 

of the American Association for Adult Education and the Carnegie Corporation 

to foster the intellectual growth of adults, was to find out as much as possible 
about what people read and why. Within recent years numerous scattered in- 
vestigations dealing with reading interests of adults anc children have been un- 
dertaken. The authors have effectively brought together and summarized this 
literature. The result is the clearest picture thus far available of the amount 
and character of adult reading in general. A second object of the study was to 
examine the influences that have brought about the reading patterns of indi- 
viduals and groups. In pursuance of this, several hundred case studies were 
made of the reading habits of residents of Hyde Park, Chicago, and North Ev- 


anston, Illinois. These were supplemented by more intensive case histories of 
fifteen individuals. / 


Introduction to Agricultural Economics. By FRED R. Yoprr, Pu.D. 
Crowell's Social Science Series, edited by SxsA ELDRIDGE. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xix+-472. $3.00. - 


Fred R. Yoder is one of the first sociologists, if not the first, to write an 
agricultural economics. His training in both economics and sociology has fitted . 
him admirably for the task. This work is intended as an introductory text, 
consequently all “controversial points and theories have been avoided.” It dif- 
fers from other texts in comprehensiveness, because much of the current theory 
of rural sociology is introduced into the work, and because of the lack of any 
emphasis on new theories of. economics or new interpretations of agricultural 
economics. The two good points of the work are its corr prehensiveness and its 
simplicity of presentation. 


The Climacteric (The Critical Age). By Grecor1o MARANON. Translat- 
ed by K. S. Stevens. Edited by Carry CULBERTSON, A.B., M.D., 
F.A.C.S. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1929. Pp. 425. Illustrated. 
$6.50. 

In this monograph the author seeks to demonstrate that the pathogenetic 


mechanism of climacteric symptomatology is not limited to insufficiency of the 
genital gland, as has been held, but it is rather the expression of a complex 
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endocrine crisis, which varies in certain individuals . . . . (pp. 17-18). It is 
then, as a contribution to the problems of erdocrinology that the book is of 
interest to the student of social psychology and sociology. 

The psychic aspects of the critical age are treated under two categories, 
symptoms and complications. Under the first are included emotional insta- 
bility ("clinically characteristic of tke critical age") and changes in sexual 
feeling. Under the second appear psycopathies (mania, melancholia, and manic- 
depressive states) and neuros2s (neurasthenia, hysteria, and evilepsy). The 
tendency to suicide in this period is marked. 

Unquestionably certzin personality difficulties in both sexes are related to 
the somatic and functional changes of the climacteric. Maladjustments and 
tensions appear, from the autaor's case records, to be explained by endocrine 
disturbances. 


The Genesis of the Social Gospel. By CHESTER CHARLTON McCown. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 2p. xxxii4-394. $4.00. 


This book marks another step toward the establishment of the New His- 
tory method, in which the evidences of the physical and social sciences are 
used to supplement documeniary material in the reconstructian of Christian 
origins. The writer portrays Jesus as “a supremely vigorous end courageous 
social and religious reformer" whose gospel that wealth was the major cause 
of wrong arose from the conflict of the nomadic-agricultural ideal of simple 
living with the industrial-commercial ideal sf Rome. The records of Jesus’ 
life in the Synoptic Gospels are read “in th» light, not of Platonic and Aris- 
totelian theology, not of Pauline and Johanrine miysticism, but of the history 
and ideals of his race” regarded as a social process relative to certain geo- 
graphic, climactic, and politico-economic conditions. Hence the book has scien- 
tific value. . 


The Story of Trade Unionism. From the Combination Acts to the Gen- 
' eral Strike. By Ropert M. Rayner. New York: Longmans, Green 


and Co., 1929. Pp. v+272. $2.50. 

This little book, as the author frankly recognizes, is not an original con- 
tribution, but rather a popular account of tke history of British labor. Never- 
theless it is an authentic and conscientious piece of work. It is chiefly de- 
scriptive and its attemp:s at interpretation are modest and urobtrusive. The 
author i$ also to be commended for the apt and pithy introductory remarks 
preceding each chapter which explain the salient ideas discussed therein. In 
order to enable the reader to understand the British movement interesting 
comparisons taken from the history of the trade union movements of Australia, 
France, Belgium, Germany and the United States are intelligently interwoven 
in the story. Since over half of the book concerns itself with the modern 
period and particularly with post-war developments including the famous gen- 
eral strike, the book should 2rove of great service to the general reader. 


The American Experiment. By BERNARD FAY. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 264. $2.75. | i 
Unlike many of his predecessors, the present author, a young French 
scholar, did not gather all his notions of America from clubs, hotel lobbies, 


and train windows. He has lived and studied in this country long enough to 
absorb something of the spirit of its institutions. Nevertheless, the book con- 
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tains many sweeping generalizations, some of which are dubious, some half 
true, and some wholly wrong. In behalf of Mr. Fay it may be said that he has 
succeeded far better than most American writers who “interpret” European 
countries. The most illuminating, though not the most accurate passages, are 
those describing the characteristics and tendencies of the American masses, 
the press, the schools, amusements, and religious groups. 


Evolution and Man. By Hervey WOODBURN SHIMER. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. Pp. vi-+273. $2.60. 


This volume deals briefly with the facts of organic evolution. In an intro- 
ductory part the nature of evolution is defined in a somewhat vague manner 
and, by implication at least, culture change is asserted to be of the same order. 
Part two traces the change from the inorganic to plants and animals; part 
three recites some of the evidence in support of the evolutionary hypothesis; 
part four deals with the causal factors; and part five with the physical evo- 
lution of man, his instincts, and his expanding consciousness. An appendix 
adds some miscellaneous bits of biological, ethnological, and historical informa- 
tion. 


Labor and Internationalism. By Lewis L. LogwiN. Publication of the 
Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institute. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. ix+682. $3.00. 


Since Dr. Lorwin's treatment of his subject matter in Labor and Interna- 
tionalism is almost purely historical and descriptive, in keeping with the gen- 
eral policy of the Institute of Economics, this book will be of interest to so- 
ciologists mainly as a source of information on a certain range of topics. The 
author has assembled a remarkably comprehensive body of data concerning 
the labor movement in various countries of the world, and particularly con- 
cerning the various international organizations and enterprises of trade union- 
ists, socialists, and communists. 


Student Personnel Work at Northwestern University. By EstHER McD. 
Luioyp-JonEs. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. xx+253. 
33-50. 

In this book Mrs. Lloyd-Jones discusses as a participant observer the de- 
velopment of the Personnel Department of Northwestern University from 
1922 to 1027. The needs that led to the establishment of this work, its organi- 
zation, types of service, and typical research projects are described in detail, 
and illustrated by some forty-eight tables and diagrams as well as sample in- 
terviews and brief case studies. The services include the election and admis- 
sion of students, the adjustment of freshmen, the collection and centralizing of 
data on individual students for the use of deans and others, the co-ordination 
of the work of experts, and the.correlation of all activities dealing with stu- 
dents as individual persons, HECEYENGB guidance, counseling, mental hy- 
giene, and placement. 


Applications of Psychology. By FRED A. Moss. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1929. Pp. x-+-477. $3.00. 
This book is concerned with the application of psychology to fields of in- 


dustry and professions. It considers, first of all, what the author calls the 
determining factors of human behavior under which he considers the drives, 
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the effect of internal stimuli on behavior, the effect of drugs, and the effect of 
external stimuli on behavior. The second division is concerned with individual 
differences, under which the author considers the rôle of race, family, age, sex, 
past experience, and emotion. The final division is concerned specifically with 
the utilization of psychological knowledge in professional and business work. 
Some attention is devoted to the relation of psychology and law, psychology 
and business, personnel problems, psychology and politics, and finally, psy- 
chology and education. 


An Anthology of Recent Philosophy. By DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xi-+674. $4.00. 


The complex growth and differentiation cf modern philosophy require the 
preparation of source books, as in other subjects. Dr. Robinson has endeav- 
ored to provide such a source book in the present volume. He shows a wide 
understanding of the field, good judgment in selection, and has chosen from 
all of the outstanding philosophers. Mater-als are presented on Idealism, 
Realism, Pragmatism, and minor philosophy, such as Fictionalism and Agnos- 
ticism. This book is to be reccmmendead to those who wish to gain a brief, yet 
adequate picture of recent philosophy. 


Group Life and Social Probiems. Ey ERNEST H. SHIDELER. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1929. Pp. viii4-467. $1.68. 


This text is designed for a high school course in group life and social prob- 
lems. It has a short discussion of the nature of group life, and then proceeds 
to a consideration of different kinds of societies, and the institutions which com- 
prise American national life. Most o: the major social problems are touched 
on. The book is amply illustrated with pictures and charts. It contains, at the 
end of each chapter, review questions, questions for study and discussion, and 
select bibliographies on tke topics considered. 


A History of Printing. Its Development Through Five Hundred Years. 

By Jonn Crvpke Oswarp. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. 

Pp. xxi+404. $7.50. l 

This volume presents the story of printing, beginning with the fifteenth 
century cradle books and the inventors of th» movable type thereof, down to 
the organization of the modern printing establishments in America. The book 
is handsomely illustrated with facsimile from some of the ea-liest pages of 
printing extant. The auchor is former editor of the American Printer and 
president of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. His intimate acquaint- 


ance with the printing industry has raade him peculiarly fitted to the writing 
of this book. 


The People of Tibet. By Str CHaries BELL. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1928. Pp. xix+318. 


The author of this volume has been the British political representative in 
Tibet for many years, The present volume is the latest of a series dealing with 
Tibetan life. It represents the best smgle treatment of Tibetan life which has 
yet appeared. It discusses the geography anc history of Tibet, and the life of 
the shepherds, the peasants, the nobility, and the traders, and accords special 
treatment to the beggars, robbers, position of women and position of children. 
A special division is given to ceremonial and etiquette. 
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This Side of Jordan. By Roark BRADFORD, with drawings by ERICK 
Berry. New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 225. 


Current interest in the life and folk culture of the Negro is finding ex- 
pression principally in literature. This book is representative of this change 
of emphasis in writing concerning the Negro, which kas heretofore dealt with 
him chiefly as a problem. This novel gives a realistic and sympathetic portrayal 
of the culture of. Negroes on a Louisiana plantation which is breaking up 
through the extension of the means of communicatior and the progressive in- 
dustrialization of the South. To the sociologist such literary creations suggest 
a fertile field for the study of the cultural processes. 


Art and Civilization. By F. S. Marvin and A. F. CLurron-Brocx. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 263. $4.75. 


This volume consists of the series of special papers contributed by a 
number of eminent historians of art, and concerns itself mainly with the inter- 
relation of art and other forms of culture. The articles cover topics ranging 
from the origin of art, by G. Elliott Smith, through prehistoric art, Greek art, 
Asiatic art, Old Christian art, Medieval art, Renaissance art, nineteenth cen- 
tury art, and art in a modern democracy. 


Society and Its Problems. An Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. 
By Grove SamurL Dow. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1922 and 1929. Pp. xili-+707. $3.00. 


This edition is a thorough revision of Dow’s well-known textbook on in- 
troductory sociology. Its most notable addition is the inclusion of the most 
recent statistics available on many phases of our social life. The theoretical 
content of the book has also been worked over, bringirg it abreast of new dis- 
coveries and modes of thought. Some new sections are added and some of the 
old ones are amplified. 


Altai-Himalaya: A Travel Diary. By NicHotas RoEgRICH. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. Pp. xix-+407. $5.00. 


This is a diary account of the extensive travels of Nicholas Roerich, dis- 
tinguished artist, in Central Asia. In an unparalleled manner, he has caught 
the philosophy of this region and expressed it in his weird and mystic lan- 
guage. His description of the life of the inhabitants is certainly not ethnologi- 
cal, too sparse and lacking in details—nor common sense observation and de- 
scriptions. For one who will enjoy and appreciate a depiction of the spirit of 
a people, an ability unfortunately undeveloped among newer sociologists, this 
book is to be recommended. 


Labor Speaks for Itself on Religion. By Jerome Davis. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 265. $2.00. 
This volume contains a series of articles on the relation of labor to reli- 
gion, contributed by a number of men prominent in the international labor 
movement. The men who have contributed are outstanding labor leaders in 


the United States, in Great Britain, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Mexico, 
China, Austria, Russia, Australia, Belgium, and Japan. 
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Counties in Transition. À Study of County Public and Private Welfare 
Administration in Virginia. By Frank WrirrtiAM Horer. Univer- 


sity, Va.: Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 1929. Pp. 

XV 1-255. l 

A survey of the social agencies cf six Virginia counties and their historical 
background. Special attention is given to outdoor poor relief, the almshouse, 
foster-home and institutional care of children, mothers’ aid, juvenile and 
domestic relations courts, jails, character-building and recreational agencies, 
religious, civic, and fraternal organizations. 


Social Economy. A Text in Problems of American Democracy. By Ezra 
Bowen. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1929. Pp. viii--572. 


This book is designed as a text in the problems of American democracy. 
It concerns itself with the general problems of how America is governed, how 
America earns a living, and human problems, such as immizration, family, 
population, and war conservation. To each article are added select bibliog- 
raphies and specific questions which test the knowledge gainec by the student. 
from the chapter. 


The Way of Peace. Essays and Addresses. By Viscount CECIL. New 
York: John Day Co., 1929. Pp. 25€. $3.00. 


This volume contains recent addresses and essays of Lord Robert Cecil 
which are devoted primarily to discussion of the League of Nations. They 
express Lord Cecil’s unconquerable faith in the League as the only hope of 
world peace, and are distinguished by an insight and understanding too often 
lacking in the ranks of British conservatives. 


Plum Bun: A Novel Without a Moral, By JESSIE REDMON FAUSET. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. Pp. 382. $2.50. 


A novel portraying the inner conflict of a “colored” girl who “passes” in 
New York City. The struggle is between family affection, an the one hand, : 
and a larger róle in the white world, on the other. It is a worth-while book 
because it is descriptive rather than moralistic and sensationalistic. 


Community Recreation. Ey J. C. Ersom. New York and London: Cen- 
tury Co., 1929. Pp. xv--278. $2.25. 


This volume is corcerned mainly with suggesting differeni forms of recre- 
ation during the different seasons o: the year. It includes, however, some dis- 
cussion of the philosophy oi recrea-ion anc some consideratian of the relation 
between recreation and community life. 
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OF AMERICAN NEO-MALTHUSIANISM 
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ABSTRACT 

As the founder of American nec-Malthusianism, as a keenly analytical yet sym- 
pathetic critic of early Malthusian theory, as a population writer of no inconsidera- 
ble European influence, Robert Dale Owen deserves a place (which he has not now) 
in the history of social thought—particularly in the history of population theory. 
The circumstances which prompted him to publish Moral Physiology, the opposition 
the work aroused, Owen's criticisms of Malthusian theory, and his influence abroad 
are summarized. 

Singular as it may seem the origins of American neo-Malthu- 
sianism have never seriously been explored. Hence this summary 
which, as a preliminary reconnaissance into a neglected field, aims 
to fill the hiatus. | 

No history.of economic or social thought with which I am 
familiar so much as mentions the contribution to population 
thought made by Robert Dale Owen (1801—77), eldest son of Rob- 
ert Owen. Haney, however, lists the title of Robert.Dale Owen's 
tract. In view of the rapid dissemination and increasing acceptance 
of birth-control views in the Western world during the last one 
hundred years; in view of the intimate relation of birth control 
to-many current political, economic, and social problems of the 
first order, one might reasonably expect to find available some 
published exposition of Robert Dale Owen's thought, some ac- 
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count of his influence. But no such chronicle is to be found in 
print. None the less, as America’s first neo-Malthusian, as the 
- founder of that schcol of thought in this country, as an American 
writer! of undoubted European influence, Robert Dale Owen's 
claim to remembrance is substantial—and this the more so since 
the neo-Malthusian ideas which he was the first to propound in 
America have, by the tests of adoption and practice, steadily gained 
in influence, while the Malthusian principle of “moral restraint" 
(i.e., late marriage) has as steadily lost favor—if, indeed, it ever 
enjoyed any.” i 

The limitations of this article forbid sketching the career of 
Robert Dale Owen, whose biography (curiously enough) remains 
to be written. But I may here remark that while his part in form- 
ing the first, short-lived American political labor party (New 
York, 1829) has been known to students of labor history; and 
while his share in the furtherance of voad development, in the pro- 
motion of free public-school educa-ion, in the. maintenance of 
freedom of the press and of discussion, in the founding of the 
Smithsonian Institution as well as in the abolition of slevery and 
in the removal of the legal disabilities of women—while these 
achievements (culled from a scattered literature not citable here) 
have been known to a few, Robert Dale Owen’s central rdle in 
starting the American birth-control movement, when recognized, 
has never been known in detail. 

The main purpose of this article is to describe the genesis of 
the American birth-control movement; to trace the forces and cir- 
cumstances which prompted the gradual change in Robert Dale 
Owen’s opinion from Owenite “optimism” to staunch neo-Mal- 
thusianism; and to suggest, rather than delineate in detail, his 
influence. No minute analysis of his case for birth control is at- 
tempted. 

Although the early English birth-control movement led by 
Francis Place and his disciples assisted in promoting, if it did not 

* Though English-born, Owen became an American citizen. 


3One can demonstrate by an analysis of the vital statistics of the Western 
world that the doctrine of moral restraint (postponed marriage, not postmarital con- 
tinence) has never appreciably affected the conduct of mankind. But that is a sepa- 
rate thesis. 
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actually generate, the early American movement, it is perhaps more 
accurate to say that American neo-Malthusianism had an inde- 
pendent origin. There is no evidence that Robert Dale Owen had 
any direct contact with that Benthamite circle oi "philosophical 
radicals" who, between 1818 and 1822, were contemplating and 
discussing among themselves the advisability of a practical neo- 
Malthusian propaganda among the working classes. These discus- 
sions seem to have been for the most part secret, open only to a 
select group enjoying the confidence of the leaders. Moreover, 
Robert Dale Owen was at that time attending school in Switzer- 
land. And since it has been shown elsewhere? that the elder Owen's 
alleged association with the early neo-Malthusian movement is 
mythical, the son, in all probability, learned nothing from his 
father on the subject of artificial restraints. Nor is there a shred of 
evidence that young Owen, up to the time of his departure for 
America in 1825, had any contact with Francis Place, Richard 
Carlile, the Newgate neo-Malthusians (the self-styled “infidels 
of Chapel Yard’’), or with any other individuals openly or secretly 
associated with the new reform program.* A variety of circum- 
stances leads one to believe that although the English propaganda 
. was under way at least two years before Robert Dale Owen left 
for America, he was unaware of its existence. Place’s book on pop- 

* Norman E. Himes, “The Place of John Stuart Mill and of Robert Dale Owen 


in the History of English Neo-Malthusianism,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, Au- 
gust, 1928. 


* À search of the original English source materials with the specific purpose in 
view of determining Robert Dale Owen's relation to the earliest phases of the Eng- 
lish neo-Malthusian movement (say in the period 1820—30) has yielded no results. 
His name is not so much as mentioned until after the publication of Moral Physiolo- 
£y. If Francis Place had had any contact with Robert Dale Owen before the Jatter's 
departure for America in 1825, there would probably be some evidence of it in the 
two hundred and fifty tomes of the Place Collection in the British Museum. More- 
over, had Robert Dale Owen, even as late as December, 1830, been acquainted with 
Place’s leadership in the practical propaganda, it would have been impossible for him 
to say in Moral Physiology (London, Truelove edition, p. 51) “that what public 
opinion would only permit them [Place, James Mill, and Thompson] to insinuate, 
I venture to:say plainly.” This shows that Robert Dale'Owen was unaware that 
Place, in addition to supporting birth control in his Illustrations and Proofs, led the 
popular dissemination of medical information in 1823. (See the present writer's arti- 
cle in the Lancet, August 6, 1927, pp. 313 ff. on “The Birth Control Handbills of 
182 2 " 
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ulation had appearen in 1822;* the “Diabolical Hand Bills" began 
circulating in 1823;? Carlile had: by 1825, published his provoca- 
tive essay in the Re¢ublican,’ which was followed by numerous edi- 
tions of the essay in the revised, pamphlet form;* soon an abridged 
edition made its appearance.* But there is no reason to believe that 
Robert Dale Owen had any connection with these events. Indeed, 
on the contrary, there is prima facie evidence that he was com- 
pletely ignorant of them.'? 

It was in America, therefore, not in England, that Robert Dale 
Owen became interested in the population problem. It was here, 
curiously enough, that he first saw Carlile's pamphlet, to the perus- 
al of which he was ultimately to owe so much. In this sense, there- 
fore—but not in the sense that there was no international influence 
—American neo-Malthusianism had an independent origin. 

Robert Dale Owen became America’s first neo-Malthusian by 
virtue of the co-ordinated effect of four sets of circumstances, to 
wit: (1) His casual approbation in the New Harmony Gazette of 
Carlile's courageous spirit in publishing Every Woman's Book; 
(2) the receipt of a personal letter requesting contraceptive advice, 
together with the realization that other families were in the same 
predicament as that outlined in the letter received; (3) a discus- 

5 Illustrations and Proojs of the Principle of Population: including an examina- 


tion of the proposed remedies of Mr. Sfalthus, and a reply to the objections of Mr. 
Godwin and others (London: Longman, etc., 1822, pp. xv-+280). 

* The four forms have been reprinted in the Lancet, loc. cit. 

! Republican, Vol. Xi, No. 18. 

€ Every Woman's Book: or, What is Love? was first published under this title in 
February, 1826. Of authentic, complete editions I know of the whereabouts of only 
two copies, both of which are of the fourth edition (1826). One is in the Chicago 
collection of the late Professor James A. Field who, fortunately for scholarship, 
cherished such rare items; the other is in the Goldsmiths’ Library of the University 
of London. n 

d ? A unique copy of the ecition abridged by Godfrey Higgins | is in the collection 
of ‘Professor E. R. A. Seligman. 

1 Had Robert Dale Dwer read Carlile’s essay as originally published in the Re- 
publican, he undoubtedly would have called his father’s attentior to the misstate- 
ments made there about the elder Owen's association with the early propaganda (see 
the article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics mentioned in note 3). The fact 
that he did not is tolerably conclusive evidence that he had not read it. As to the 
later form of Carlile’s essay (Every Woman’s Book), this appeared a few months 
after R. D. Owen’s arrival in America. 
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sion with one William Jackson as to the causes of the "distress" 
then current; (4) a dispute with the New York Typographical So- 
ciety which led him to defend and elaborate in his periodical, the 
Free Enquirer, the opinions on population attacked by that early 
` American trade union. Owen's personal qualities—his cosmopoli- 
tan outlook and humanitarian spirit, the result partly of parental 
influences, partly no doubt of innate disposition, partly of his broad 
education and extensive travel—Treinforced the four circumstances 
outlined. His fondness for disputation, his unconquerable morai 
intrepidity (once he believed himself in the right), his capacity to 
act alone even when subjected to abuse, assisted in leading him to 
embrace a doctrine essentially humanitarian in its meaning and 
application. These same personal attributes prompted him to work 
untiringly to gain general acceptance for his point of view. 

Robert Dale Owen had not resided long at New Harmony, In- 
diana," when he was requested to reprint Carlile's Every Woman's 
Book.” This he declined to do because, as he avowed in the New 
Harmony Gazette, he did not consider himself “physiologist 
enough to decide on its merits," because the "style and tone" of 
the work did not appear to him to be “in good taste," but “chiefly” 
because he judged “that there was too much selfish (though often 
honest) prejudice . . . . abroad to render such discussion as it 
contains generally useful.’** Having thus made his position clear, 
he ventured this candid opinion of the treatise: ‘“The work itself is 
bold and plain, dictated, as I believe, by an honest desire to benefit 
mankind, and more—calculated to benefit mankind.’** This is, 
in point of time (1828), the first intimation we have of Robert 
Dale.Owen's approval of neo-Malthusian teachings. It should be 

" While there promoting his father's interests, he edited jointly with Frances 
Wright the New Harmony Gazette. 


7 Free Enquirer, II (August 7, 1830), 328. See also Moral Physiology, Preface, 
p. vi. All references to M oral Physiology are to the London, Truelove edition. 

# Another reason, perhaps not less important, for Owen's refusal to reissue 
Every Woman’s Book lay in his fear that it would be circulated only “to fall into 
the hands of the thoughtless, and to gratify the curiosity of the licentious, instead of 
falling, as it ought, into the hands of the philanthropist, of the physiologist, and of- 
every father and mother of a family" (Moral Physiology, Preface, p. vi). The state- 
ment first appeared in the New Harmony Gazette. 


“t New Harmony Gazette, November 19, 1828; Free Figuier. II, 328. 


; 
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noted that although he approved the spirit prompting Carlile, and 
believed his book useful, he by no means gave it complete approba- 
tion. | 

Perhaps it was this brief public statement in the New Harmony 
. Gazette which prompted at least one individual to seek from Owen, 
through an influential friend, practical advice. The touching let- 
ter which he received describing a married woman's need, to- 
gether with the realization of its representative nature, was un- © 
doubtedly influential in bringing Owen round to birth control. He 
has himself all but admitted that individual instances of like char- 
acter won him over even more than abstract and deductive reas- 
oning from Malthusian premises: In publishing the letter, Robert 
Dale Owen observed: “Every rational being, surely, must admit 
that the power of preventing without injury or sacrifice the increase 
of a family under such circumstances [drunkenness, poverty, a 
child each year], is a public benefit and a private blessing.””** 

Owen's newspaper discussion with William Jackson as to the 

true cause of “distress” was the third influence which operated to 
bring him round to tae neo-Malthusian position. In a letter to the 
Working Man's Advocate," Jackson, after the manner of Francis 
‘ Place in England, contended that the chief cause of economic 
hardship lay in the fact that laborers were increasing faster than 
the demand for their services (capital). “The only effectual way 
of improving the condition of the laborers,” he averred, “is by in- 
. fusing into them a greater degree of prudence and circumspection 
- in relation to the all important subject of the continuation of the 
species. . . .. 7? Just how this was to be brought about, Jackson 
left for some “abler hand" to say, since he himself was “unable to 
do more than offer a few hints” toward its solution? Neverthe- 
less, he ventured to suggest that “if none would become parents 
until they were able to support their children comfortably, and give 
them a suitable education, it would effectually prevent the depre- 
ciation of wages." Then, as if his courage forsook him, he talked 

* Free Enquirer, III (December 18, 18305, 61; Moral Physiclogy, pp. 29-30. 
The letter, beautifully composed and affecting in content, is still worth reading. 

* Moral Physiology, p. 32. 

" Reprinted in Free Enquirer, T1, 250-61. 

* Ibid. | 
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of late marriage and prudential restraint, arguing that “those who 
were unencumbered” would be free “to indulge a rational expecta- 


. tion of bettering their condition . . . . [and even] might acquire 


enough to commence business for themselves . . . ."; while if this 
spirit pervaded the whole community, and laborers did not increase 
too fast, they “would be continually rising to the situation of em- 
ployers, and that marked distinction of class, which has long ex- 
isted in Europe, and is rapidly taking place here, would be pre- 
vented. . . .. PR 

There can be no doubt but that Owen's newspaper discussions 
with Jackson helped to win Owen away from the “optimistic” 
views on population "inherited" from his father. Still, there was 
dissent from Jackson on several points. The latter's exposition of 
the wages-fund Owen considered “a radical error, fataflo all cor- 
rect reasoning on the subject."?? Overpopulation, whether general 
or in the laboring class, was not the cause of distress and low 
wages. This was due rather to competition, to the treatment of 


labor as a “commodity,” to machinery. Failing to distinguish be- 


tween the immediate and long-run effects of the introduction of 
machinery on employment, Owen insisted that the improvement 
of productive methods, requiring fewer hands, contributed to that 
oversupply of labor which Jackson deplored as being chiefly due 
to excessive fertility. Yet Owen, having observed the benefits of 


machinery at New Lanark, was no antimachinery agitator; he 


agreed with Jackson that it de be utilized to the full. Owen 
did concede, however, that it was “a moral offense of no trifling 
magnitude to bring human beings into the world without the neces- 
sary means to maintain and instruct them." Individuals had no 
right, under such circumstances, to continue bearing children; for 
“of all the heavy responsibilities, that which a parent voluntarily 


incurs is the heaviest; a responsibility not the less binding, because 


it is often most heedlesely assumed, and most shamefully forgot- 
ten.’ Despite a certain hangover of Socialistic opinion—a residue 
* Ibid. The students of Professor T. N. Carver's social philosophy will recog- 


nize certain anticipations here. See, for example, his The Present Economic Revolu- 
tion in the United States. 


? Ibid., IL, 206. 
4 Tbid. 
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which evaporated gradually as the years passed, but which always 
remained in part—Robert Dale Owen was, even at this early date 
(1829), standing on the bedrock of Malthusianism. 

Perhaps the most important single influence—clearly the most 
immediate cause—leading to the formulation and publication of 
‘Robert Dale Owen’s birth-control views was the dispute into which 
he was drawn with the New York Tvpographical Society. With 
the minutiae of this unsavory subject I shall not deal. Suffice it to 
say that Owen presented the society certain ornate specimens of 
English typographical ar: sent him by the Brighton printer who 
executed them. This he did in the belief that they would be more 
useful ‘to the Society as an organization than to him as an indi- 
vidual. To be sure it may have seemed to the recipients a little 
unusual that such a renowned skeptic—the Free Enquirer, which 
Robert Dale Owen was at the time editing, was a freethought jour- 
nal—should present to this good Christian body an article in 
which the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and’ the Ten Com- 
mandments held such a conspicuous place. Yet there is no evidence : 
that Owen was insincere or that he had ulterior motives. When 
the matter of formal acceptance came up at the next meeting, the 
gift was spurned, the overture branded as “a mean and contempt- 
ible . . . . insult,” and zn inflammatory resolution sent to Owen. 

It seems that Adoniram Chandler, a member of the Society, 
read before the meeting what Owen later referred to as “garbled 
extracts" from Carlile’s Every Woman's Book, with the implica- 
tion that Owen sanctioned the views expressed in certain pas- 
sages. The gathering was scandalized. Typographical specimens 
could not be accepted from one who was a freethinker, from one 
who approved Every Woman’s Book. An ill-considered document 
was hastily drawn up accusing Owen of many offenses against re- 
ligious orthodoxy and moral purity. He was described :n this reply ` 
as a “moral incendiary . . . . of foreign birth and education" 
who, “with a zeal worthy of a better cause,” was “daily laboring to 
degrade, nullify and destroy" the “holy conjugal relation." The 
Committee of the Society implied thet he had no reverence for 
chastity, and openly declared that he advocated a “promiscuous 
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[and] . . . . unrestricted intercourse of the sexes... . . ? 'The 
communication further asserted that Owen l 

unblushingly recommends in a public paper [New Harmony Gazette], “as a 
work calculated to benefit society," the most filthy, obscene and wicked pub- 
lication that ever disgraced the American press; a publication which holds out 
inducements and facilities for the prostitution of our daughters, our sisters, 
and wives.?? : 


These sapient observations descended upon Owen with a jolt. His 
Free Enquirer reply” was sent by “a member of the Typographical 
society" to the conservative (New York) Commercial Advertis- 
&7,^ which, being biased against Owen because of his liberal reli- 
gious views and his Labor-party leadership, continued the “expos- 
ure" of the “eulogist” of Carlile. 

“My principles thus officiously and publicly attacked," writes 
Owen, “I have felt it a duty to step forward and vindicate them; 
and this the rather, because, unless I give my own sentiments, I 
shall be understood as unqualifiedly endorsing Richard Carlile’s.’’*° 
Although he had hoped to postpone public discussion of birth con- 
trol, fearing that the public mind was not yet prepared to discuss 
it “calmly, rationally, usefully,” Owen was now forced to clarify 
existing misunderstandings. He therefore reprinted-in the Free 
Enquirer the complete Commercial Advertiser report,”* adding a 
series of articles in reply” in which he made out his case for birth 
control. Individual, social, and moral considerations were stressed 
rather than economic ones. Never were the physiological aspects 
of the subject discussed in his periodical which was intended for 
general circulation. These articles, revised with incorporated ad- 
ditions, became Moral Physiology: or, A Brief and Plain Treatise 
on the Population Question. It first aopeared, after some delay, as 
a tract on December 1, 1830. 

? Ibig. ? Ibid, 

^ Commercial Advertiser, September 29, 1830. 

= Moral Physiology, Preface, p. 6. 

* Tbid., IL (October 9, 1830), 398-400. ` 

?' See especially Free Enquirer, October 16 and 23, 1830. These two articles on 


“The Population Question" were slightly changed to form chap. iv of Moral Phys- 
tology. 
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Thus was the publication cf Moral Physiology, the first treatise 
on birth control published in this country, prompted by Owen's 
casual approval in the New Harmon Gazette of the main thesis of 
Carliles work; by the appeal for medical information together 
with observation of needy cases; by the discussion with William 
Jackson; and by repezted insistence from certain quarters that 
Owen was to be held responsible for the details of phraseology in 
Every Woman's Book. 


II 


In his advance notice of the publication of Moral Physiology, 
Owen made it clear that he had not undertaken this bold departure 
without pondering the consequences: 


It was not without redection that I decided to write and publish the above 
work. I know the prejudice that exists on the subject; I have had occasion to 
know it. But if that prejudice is to be removed at all, somebody must volun- 
teer the task, and I may as well attempt it as another... . . I have been told 
that my character will suffer by the publica-ion of this book. I like a fair char- 
acter as well as anyone; but I will not purchase it at the price of honesty. I 
now state, once for all, explicitly and distinctly, that I desire no reputation 
that is inconsistent with the authorship of this work. I hold it to be a good 
work, a moral work, a work much called for at the present time—the most 
useful work (if in this matter I mzy be allowed to judge) to which I ever set 
my name. I am perfectly willing that my reputation should rise or fall with 
it; all I ask for it is a careful; dispassionate perusal; and I am very much mis- 
taken in human nature if it does not make many converts, and produce me at 
least as many friends as enemies. So long as the world is not prepared to ap- 
prove its honesty, I can do without the world's approbation. .... If I were 
child enough to value posthumous fame, I should comfort myself by the re- 
flection that a less prejudiced generation will accord that meed of approval 
which the present may chance to withhold. As it is, I weigh the benefit it may 
produce against the pr2judice it may awaken, and I am satisfied to abide the 
balance of the account.?? 


Even his ardent co-worker, Frances Wright, who shared his neo- 
Malthusian views, gave Robert Dale Owen only mild encourage- 
ment. In a letter written from Paris, this emancipated woman 
urged him to proceed with caution, and pointed out some of the 


? Free Enquirer, I, 414. 
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practical difficulties in the way of an appreciative reception.” In 
general, however, the welcome given Moral Physiology was hearty. 
Owen wrote in 1831: 


I expected much opprobrium from the work, but have been a little sur- 
prised to find my expectations agreeably disappointed. Never in my life have 
I written anything which so nearly united the suffrages of all whose opinion I 
cared for, or which was suffered to spread more quietly by our opponents. In 
this, these latter have acted wisely. Had they abused it, it might have been the 
Appendix to the twentieth, not the fifth edition I should now be writing.?? 


This observation proved somewhat premature. To be sure, the 
pamphlet, as a result of the need it satisfied and the opposition it 
was to arouse, went through nine editions in five years; but this 
circulation was not attained without causing discussion and engen- 
dering resistance. Once the work was before a somewhat startled 
public, the main hostility came: from Thomas Skidmore, the land 
reformer and agrarian egalitarian; from a Quaker group led by one 
William Gibbons, a physician; and from Linus S. Everett, the. 


? When Frances Wright heard—perhaps through a letter from Owen, perhaps by 
seeing the advance notice—of the publication of Moral Physiology, she warned him 
not to be overexpectant about its good effects. While the effort was not “premature,” 
the "ignorance and . . . . hypocrisy of society" would be an obstacle to its reception. 
However, “many who will open your book in levity,” she ventured, “will close it in 
seriousness. .... ? Yet mere argumentative reasoning would be relatively powerless 
to dislodge from its intrenchment error held with moral ard religious fervor. Even 
if Moral Physiology succeeded in enlightening the ignorant, it would never convert 
the hypocrites of whom the world had far too many for its welfare. Frances Wright 
felt assured, none the less, that what Robert Dale Owen proposed to publish would 
contain “many useful observations” and would be “worded in good taste and pre- 
sented with good feeling.” Provided Owen did not entertain too “great expecta- 
tions,” it would be well for him to pursue his course, since he would be “neither 
elated with popular approbation, nor pained by popular censure.” “They alone," she 
counseled, ‘who never seek out of their own breast the judge or the reward of their 
own actions should attempt to reform society. Under all circumstances, when they 
fail in their object, they are sure of their reward in ‘that peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding,’ and which is ever the most entire when the clamour of an evil and silly 
world is loudest.” For the full text of her letter see Free Enquirer, III (March 5, 
1831), rgo. There is evidence (which cannot be marshaled here) that “Fanny” ' 
Wright was in whole-hearted agreement with Robert Dale Owen’s neo-Malthusian 
views. But since she never wrote a treatise on the subject, one might rightly consider 
Robert Dale Owen as America’s first neo-Malthusian; otherwise the distinction 
should be shared. ' 


3 Thid., p. $5. 
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editor of the (Boston) Trumpet, a Universalist paper. These 
sources, oddly enough, were liberal or quasi-radical. The main 
body, of conservative citizens probably never knew the pamphlet 
was in print. There is no record of Catholic hostility. 

Since the attacks of Gibbons, Ferris, and L. S. Everett were 
predominantly religious or ethical in nature, they need not concern 
us here. Misunderstanding was at times so serious that well-mean- 
ing opponents descended to misrepresentation, empty tirade, and 
coarse invective. Everett described Moral Physiology as a.“mean, 
disgusting and obscene book." The title of one opposition pam- 
phlet suggests the falsity of much of its content." 

Skidmore’s attack, while personal and puerile, was at least cast 
in an economic matrix. Owen’s objections to Skidmore’s undemo- 
cratic procedure in railroading resolutions through the New York 
Labor party meetings in 1829, and the former’s disapproval of 
Skidmore’s “impracticable,” collectivistic proposals for equalizing 
holdings in landed property, gave Skidmore personal and political 
motives, in addition to sincere reasons, for objecting to Owen’s 
birth-control views. ‘There was not only denunciation of Owen’s 
position in the Friend of Equal Rigáts,"? the land-reform journal, 
but Owen opened up the columns of the Free Enquirer to permit 
Skidmore to “explain” in what respects his views had been ‘‘mis- 
represented."** The publication by Skidmore of Maral Physiology 
Exposed and Refuted,** was followed by a demand that Owen print 

E Robert Dale Owen Unmasked by his Own Pen. Showing his unqualified ap- 
probation of a most obscenely indelicate work, entitled, “What is Love, or, Every 
Woman's Book.” A work, destructive to conjugal happiness—repu'sive to the modest 
mind, equally of man or woman, and recommending the promiscuous intercourse of 
' sensual prostitution, a work, also approbated by the pen of Frances Wright .... 


(New York: Charles N. Baldwin, 1830), p. 13. The copy in the Boston Athaneaum 
is unique. I am inclined to believe that the author was George Houston. 

? Diligent search has failed to reveal the survival of any copy of this periodical. 
Any reader who knows the location cf a file would greatly oblige the author by fur- 
nishing the information. The attacks on Owen’s birth-control views appeared about 
July or August, 1830. See Owen’s account in the Free Enguiver, II (August 7, 
1830), 328. . i 

5 Free Enquirer, IL, 292. 

*: Moral Physiology exposed and refuted, by Thomas Skidmore, comprising the 
entire work of Robert Dale Owen on that subject, with critical notes showing tis 
tendency to degrade and render still more unkappy than it is now, the condition of 
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in the Free Enquirer the full title of the counter-pamphlet—which 
Owen, true to the best freethought traditions, promptly did.” 

No copy of Skidmore’s edition of Moral Physiology seems to 
have survived, but I gather from Owen's description of it—the sole 
source of information regarding it now available—that it consisted 
less of argument than of personal abuse. But the land reformer did 
venture at least one economic thesis. Imbued with the Ricardian 
subsistence theory of wages, Skidmore argued that the check would 
reduce the size of families, lessen the totality of subsistence and 
necessaries required to maintain laborers, and cause wages not 
only to fall, but to fall more rapidly than the decrease in needs, so 
that after the reduction in the size of laborers’ iamilies, they would 
be still less well provided for than formerly. Had Skidmore under- 
stood Ricardo, the workers would have at least maintained the 
same relative position of welfare. Later he modified his position.?? 
Skidmore’s position is interesting from another angle. The Webbs 
have shown how the Ricardian theory of wages was used early in 
the nineteenth century against trades unions, against factory legis- 
Jation and the like; here—except in the case of William Jackson— 
it was used against the movement to make parenthood voluntary; 
in England, Ricardian theory was one of the main foundations of 
early neo-Malthusianism. ; 

Skidmore’s “specious” reasoning, Owen held, would apply with 
equal validity against “prudent housewifery" or any other “econ- 
omy” which would make laborers’ incomes go farther. It was 
fallacious, in his judgment, to argue that any program which de- 
creased family expenditure, or which increased the efficiency of 


the Working Classes, by denying their right to increase the number of their children, 
and recommending the same odious means to suppress such increase as are contained 
in Carlile's “What is Love or Every Woman's Book” (New York: Skidmore and Ja- 
cobus, 1331). 

** Free Enquirer, III (July 2, 1831). 

? In 1831, Skidmore declared that the check would, in the present generation, 
lower wages “exactly as much as it would cost to maintain the children thus pre- 
-vented from coming into existence, and no more, while in the next generation the 
check would increase wages by diminishing the number of poor or employed com- 
pared to the number of rich or employers” (Free Enquirer, IIT, 292). Though he was 
still confused, it is interesting that Skidmore thought that eventually birth control 
would raise wages. . 
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utilization of laborers’ wages, would decrease their real incomes. 
On this point, I think, Robert Dale Owen saw the truth more acute- 
ly than did Ricardo, the Mills, Place, and other distinguished 
writers of their time. Incidentally, it may be remarked that Skid- 
more's view is still heard upon occzsion in British Labor party 
ranks as an argument against the d'ssemination of birth-control 
knowledge among the rank and file. 


II 


In several respects Robert Dale Owen's attitude toward the 
population problem and toward the Malthusian theory was unusu- 
al, if not unique, in his day. At a time when nearly everybody was 
. either acquiescing in a stultifving uniformity of agreement with 
Malthus, or fuming against what they did not understand—as the. 
generality of anti-Malthusian writers have done from that day to 
this—Robert Dale Owen was assuming a critical yet sympathetic 
attitude. Accepting the essentials of the theory, rejecting its un- 
tenable embellishments, Owen’s task was constructive, revisionist. 
As a result, Malthusian theory emerged more hopeful, more ra- 
tional. 

There is a widely held opinion—originally based on high au- 
thority?'—that early American writers on population were ''opti- 
mistic" and “unfriendly” to Malthusianism. The proposition is 
erroneous and the implications unfortunate. Applicable to H. C. 
Carey and to Henry George, the generalization is most inappro- 
priate in connection with Robert Dale Owen and Dr. Charles 
Knowlton. The younger Owen accepted the basic principles of 
Malthusianism, and may be said to heve been “optimistic” or “un- 
friendly" to it only in that he refused to share Malthus’ panicky 
feeling about the presumably immediate prospects of universal 
misery if his remedy, moral restrain-, were not adopted. Robert 
Dale Owen could not share Malthus’ fears for several reasons: (1) 
Unlike Malthus he foresaw the immense future productivity of the 
new technology; (2) although overpcpulation was a possibility, it 
was not an actuality except in the Orient; it did not exist in the 

* See the able and forward-looking presidential address of Professor Frank A. 


` Fetter read before the 19:2 meeting of the American Economic Association, Supp., 
Amer. Econ. Rev., Vol. IL, No. 1, March, 1913. 
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English-speaking world;?? and even if admitted as a fact it was not 
the sole cause of mass poverty. Hence, delayed marriage, even if a 
wise solution on other grounds (which it was not), was an inade- 
quate remedy for poverty. (3) Birth control, on the other hand, 
was a specific corrective for the overpopulation danger. Surely 
there is little optimism here. It has, in fact, a very modern ring. 
Nevertheless, there were vestiges of Owenite optimism—a hang- 
over from his father's teachings—left in Robert Dale Owen's 
population theory." 

Essentially, however, Owen’s emphasis was Malthusian: (1) 
Like Malthus, Robert Dale Owen accepted the social-welfare test 
of numbers as opposed to preceding (e.g., Mercantilistic) tests. 
(2) He granted man's enormous power of increase. (3) He taught 
the need of a keen sense of parental responsibility—a typically 
Malthusian emphasis. (4) He cónsidered overpopulation a real 
danger, not in the sense of an immediately impending peril likely 
to operate in his lifetime, but in the sense of a potential hazard al- 
ways to be reckoned with, a force to be overcome by pitting against 
it other forces, a force which could be controlled but never evaded. 

There were qualifications. Overpopulation was not the chief 
or sole cause of poverty. The perverse use to which Malthus’ the- 
ory was being applied by certain contemporaries was to be con- 
demned. The wages-fund theory was a fallacy and the ratios a 

* «Y am convinced, that, at this moment [italics mine], there is nothing ap- 


proaching to an excess of population, absolutely considered, in a single country of 
Europe" (Moral Physiology, p. 24). 


? At times Robert Dale Owen, like his father, wrote as if he did not recognize 
the principle of diminishing returns. Upon one occasion (Moral Physiology, p. 19) 
he declared that "for the present there is land enough and every other necessity in 
abundance for all, if there were wisdom in the distribution"; upon another occasion 
(ibid., p. 24), that many social maladjustments were, in his time, “erroneously at- 
tributed to over-population; effects which spring not from the number, but the igno- 
" rance, of men.” There was also stress on unequal opportunities for education and on 
competition. Even if overpopulation was far-off, the danger should influence “pres- 
ent conduct” (Free Enquirer, II, 412). To the extent that some of these views were 
socialistic, they are overweighed (1) by counter-emphasis on other points and (2) by 
the statement that “it is undeniable that the most perfect system of political and so- 
cial economy in the world [e.g., Socialism] would not, of itself [without neo-Mal- 
thusianism], prevent the ultimate evils of superabundant population" (Moral Phys- 
tology, p. 24). 
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ghost. Moral restraint, open to sericus objections, should be re- 
placed by a more rational method of control. 

Carefully distinguishing between Malthus' own teachings and 
the deductions and implications certain disciples had been pleased 
to draw from them, Owen set himself apart from many early Mal- 
thusians by. virtue cf his realization of the perverse purposes to 
which Malthus’ principles were being turned by those who had 
special interests to promote. Just as the wages-fund doctrine was 
being used as an argument against tredes unionism, collective bar- 
gaining, and labor legislation, so the overworked principle of pop- 
ulation increase was being flung in the face of the poor as an ade- 
quate answer as to why they were ani always would be wretched. 
Young Owen knew better. He called attention to the fact that 
Malthus’ theories were being misused: "that whatever some of his 
disciples might say, he [Malthus] did not intend to be considered 
the apologist of vice and misery." ^? Contemporary oDinions, since 
discarded, were helped into their limbo by Owen's efforts. This 
was a public service. Malthusianisn- had become in his view “a 
comfortable doctrine for the rich idler,” had operated “as a heal- 
ing salve to [many] a luxurious conscience”; had chilled the spirit 
of benevolence, stopped the ear of cherity, and blocked the path of 
those reforms prerequisite to a more equitable distribution of hu- 
man welfare. Owen even felt that the theory had “furnished a com- 
fortable excuse for supine contentment” with what he termed “ 
vicious and degrading order of things.” Admitting the maladjust- 
ments of the period, this observaticn was partly Socialistic ex- 
‘aggeration. But it sprang from a warm heart sensitive to human 
suffering, and impatient to relieve it. Despite the “mischievous, 
aristocratic, and demoralizing” effects the theory was having in 
certain quarters, it kad performed the signal service of ‘provoking 
inquiry” into a problem which could never be “evaded” and to 
which a “rational” solution must be found. 

As early as 1829, Robert Dale Dwen had rejected the Mal- 
thusian remedy of postponed marriage on the ground that as a 
panacea for poverty, vice, and misery it was “a Utopian scheme 
of reform." Modern statistics on the age of anaes has 


? Moral Physiology, p. 21. 
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remained relatively constant—have borne out Owen's prediction 
that Malthus’ remedy would not be generally adopted. It was pre- 
disposed to failure because (1) people would not make the neces- 
sary sacrifices; (2) it was unnecessary that they should; (3) mor- 
al restraint was based upon a naive psychology; (4) it promoted 
the vice Malthus hoped to avoid by relieving poverty. The adop- 
tion of moral restraint assumed a plane of moral elevation that 
was nonexistent, “Until mankind, both rich and poor,” said Owen, 
“are trained from infancy to act more from reflection and less from 
impulse, more from principle and less from passion, it is but an 
idle task to preach to either about prudence and self-command." 
Malthus “might preach forever on this subject”; the advice would 
not be followed. Owen was thus giving articulate expression to the 
doubts Malthus himself later entertained. As to Malthus’ psychol- 
ogy, individuals were not the cold calculators he thought they were. 
They would not sacrifice “present enjoyment" to avoid the “distant 
consequences" of a large and perhaps burdensome family. Talk 
of general overpopulation in the distant future certainly would not 
restrain them. Some “less ascetic and more practical” method of 
control was, therefore, imperatively needed. 

The proper remedy was birth control, but it, too, was “no pana- 
cea.” Although it offered, in Owen’s opinion, a practicable and ra- 
tional solution for general overpopulation, and although it would 
“alleviate” some social evils, to expect it to eradicate poverty would 
be to anticipate “an effect from inadequate causes.” Even if popu- 
lation were a tenth part of what it was, other causes would still 
lead to poverty and low wages. If birth control diminished the 
number of laborers, they would be “of higher value in the market." 
But Owen was still sufficiently dominated by his father’s opinions 
as to doubt whether the “present overgrown system of commercial 
competition” would not, “except in individual cases,” lower the 
general wage rates more rapidly than the new prudential check 
could raise them. In connection with Owen’s confused thinking, one 
should remember that he wrote on diverse subjects, never made 
any special study of political economy, and had his Socialistic up- 
bringing to outgrow. Nevertheless, he deserves some credit for 
being one of the few neo-Malthusians who did not take his reform 
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program so seriously as to believe that once it was adopted all social 
maladjustments would disappear. In this respect, if in no other, 
he was an unusual reformer. 


IV 


The circulation of Owen's tract was not inconsiderable. The 
opposition with which it met in certain quarters probably assisted 
rather than restricted its dissemination. A fifth edition was in 
preparation nine months after its first issue; and I have already 
recorded the fact that it went througE nine editions in five years. 
. Reminiscing in 1874, three years before his death, Owen could say 
that, including copies sold in England, irom fifty to sixty thousand 
copies had been distributed. Of this circulation of authentic edi- 
tions,*? ten thousand could conservatively be allocated to America. 
Possibly circulation reached twenty or twenty-five thousand here. 
Judging by letters Owen received, Jforal Physiclogy was read 
along the Atlantic seaboard and as far west as the frontier states 
of Kentucky and Indiana. When one reflects that our population 
in 1830 was under thirteen million, that a smaller proportion of 
the population than now could read, that advertisernents of the 
tract were restricted to two freethinker journals (save for the ad- 
vertising created by personal recommendations and by the opposi- 
tion), the circulation impresses one as rather extensive. One fact 
is worth noting: Moral Physiology was never prosecuted here. But 
in England, where the work was repriried in 1832, it went through 
numerous reprintings until, in 1878, Edward Truelove, the aged 
free-thought publisher, was successfully prosecuted for issuing it.* 

That Moral Physiology, through its direct and indirect influ- 
ence, has been a causative factor in the declining birth-rate—the 
vital revolution, as I prefer to call :t—there can be no doubt; 
exactly how extensive that influence was, no one will ever know. 
It needs to be noted, however, that Dr. Charles Knowlton, the 
American physician, whose little book on birth control was prose- 

* Atlantic Monthly, XXXIV, 77. 


“Some pirated editions appeared. Owen rever sought a copyright, preferring 
free dissemination, but requested others to submi- proofs for obvious reasons. 

“No definitive chronicle of these events is yet available. A repart of the trial is, 
however, in print. A treatment of the period w-ll appear in my forthcoming Docu- 
mentary History of the English Birth Control Movement. 
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cuted in England in 1877, and whose book was intimately asso- 
ciated with the turn downward oi the English birth-rate, initially 
received much encouragement from Robert Dale Owen. Owen's 
contribution to pre-Galtonian eugenic theory I have made the sub- 
ject of another article recently published.** The extent to which he 
anticipated the modern case for birth control I have no space to 
discuss. These are important, but penumbral problems; they 
border upon, but do not crosscut, the main problem of American 
origins. They are left, therefore. for future occasions. But they 
suggest that Robert Dale Owen’s influence, and therefore his right 
to a place in the history of population thought, does not end with 
the neo-Malthusian theory propounded in the modest little tract, 
Moral Physiology. 


* Eugenics, May, 1929. 

“It may be noted that his arguments rested mainly upon individual, social, and 
moral considerations rather than on economic, political, and national grounds. 
Though not invariably sound, they were always presented with great cogency, in a 
setting of refinement and good taste, and in a literary style never surpassed by any 
writer on population. , 
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ABSTRACT 
The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of tke National Society for the Study of Educa- 


. tion attempts to summarize the crucial evidence regarding the relative potency of 


heredity and environment, zespectively, in determining mental capacity and scholas- 
tic ability. Original studies are presented also. Many of the conclusians in the Year- 
book are based upon two hypotheses of very questionable validity, namely, (1) that 
mental tests measure general intelligence, and (2) that mental traits are subject to 
the same laws of inheritance as are physical ones. 

In the pioneer days oí the testing movement general intelligence was thought to 
be made up of inborn, rather closely related abilities. Unless one holcs that the abil- 
ities of man are closely related, there is no justification for the concept of general 
intelligence. Nevertheless, experimentation is cited which shows rather conclusively 
that the integers measured dy the various intelligence tests (social, abstract, etc.) do 
not show high positive correlation. Indeed, several outstanding leaders in the field of 
tests and measurements now admit that the “gen2ral-intelligence” tes: has been mis- 
named. In reality it is only a measure of educatianal opportunity and attainment. 

The very definition of general intelligence (which many mental testers accept) 
as a sum total of closely relcted abilities precludes the possibility o: paralleling the in- 
heritance of intelligence to the inheritance of physical traits until eaca of the mental 
abilities has been identified and its inheritance demonstrated empirically. Neither of 
these feats has thus far been accomplished. The assumption of a mental-physical 
parallelism in inheritance (unless one means structure by the term "mental," which 
the writers in the Yearbook decidedly do not meen) is an unwarrarted and rather 
questionable postulate from which to proceed. Visher's data suggest that the Stan- 
ford emphasis upon the potency of hered:tary factors is hardly warranted. 


Many philosophers and scientists have brought to the focus of 
attention the fact that like tends to produce like, that i: is the duty 
of the state to safeguard end encourage the propagation of the su- 
perior and to discourage or prevent procreation among inferior hu- 
man beings. After the development of the modern science of biol- 
ogy, certain facts in reference to the demonstrated inheritance of 
physical traits were disseminated. Measures were urged to prevent, 
therefore, the increase of individuals of inferior physical equipment 
and to actuate the increas2 of the physically superior. The eugen- 
ists advocated the control of the number of progeny of individuals 
of inferior and superior physical equipment. In their zeal for race . 
betterment, enthusiasts were not content to proclaim measures for 
bettering the physical condition of the race; they urged also that 
measures be adopted by which superior mental types might be pro- 
duced. They drew a parallelism between mental and physical in- 

" 
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heritance and concocted a pseudoscientific basis for their propa- 
ganda, 

Sit Francis Galton was one of the first to emphasize the impor- 
tance of heredity in effecting an individual’s capacity. He under- 
took seriously the collection and analysis of data in order to ascer- 
tain the laws of the transmission of human traits. Galton’s interest 
in the problem of human inheritance appears to have been domi- 
nated always by the desire to improve intelligently and systemati- 
cally the inborn qualities-of the race. 

. Galton’s work has two distinct aspects. The ürst is revealed in ` 
his detached, objective investigation of the phenomena of human 
inheritance, the second in his zeal and enthusiasm for the dissemi- 
nation of eugenic ideas and commandments. The former has its 
roots in intellect; the latter in emotion. To the first phase of Gal- 
ton's work belong his two most important volumes: Hereditary 
Genius and Natural Inheritance. The second led to the formation 
of the Eugenics Education Society in London. | 

Galton displays in his interpretation of certain of his data the 
emotional zeal which animates eugenic workers today. He was dom- 
inated by the idea that the mechanism of heredity so operates that 
children of superior men have “an enormously greater chance of 
turning out to be gifted in a high degree" than the children of ordi- 
nary men. This postulate later became one of the basic principles of 
eugenic teaching. Certainly, Galton's studies warrant the conclu- 
sion that, in a general way, like tends to beget like. There is noth- 
ing in Galton's work that would justify, however, some of the ab- 
surd $rognoses made by present-day eugenists. Galton emphasized 
the importance of heredity; as a pioneer in eugenics, he became a 
crusader and was unjustifiably dogmatic. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH YEARBOOK: SUMMARY OF EARLY STUDIES 


Many present-day investigations of the relative potency of 
heredity and environment in effecting individuality proceed along 
the following lines: Extensive pedigrees and histories are assem- 

*Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius (London: Macmillan Co., 1869. Pp. 390). 
New and revised edition with an American Preface (New York, 1870). Second edi- 


tion (London and New York, 1892). Natural Inheritance (London: Macmillan Co., 
1889. Pp. itit+-259). 
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bled for related human beings. The individuals are selected usually 
because of some interesting or conspicuous characteristic which one 
of them reveals. The data for the entire group of related persons 
are submitted to critical analysis. One of these methods of analy- 
sis, the statistical or biometrical, seeks to measure the correlation 
existing between kin of different degree in the character under 
analysis. Another method is to interpret the pedigrees in terms of 
simple Mendelian ratios. "D 

Ihe Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Soctety for the 
Study of Education (Part II, chap. xvi) attempts to summarize the 
crucial evidence regarding the relative potency of heredity and en- 
vironment in determining mental capacity and scholastic ability.? 
This summary contains some qualitative studies which present 
large-scale tabulation of the incidence of genius and of feeble- 
mindedness in families, occupations, and in groups of different cul- 
tural or racial status; it contains also quantitative studies which 
attempt to estimate the nature-nurture effect. 


FAMILY-HISTORY STUDIES 


Goddard's Feeble-Mindedness is a/conspicuous example of the 
type of study which seeks to explain mental inheritance by the 
Mendelian ratio. The Mendelian ratic is not often. used, however, 
to account for the inheritance of human traits. Many writers simply 
present imposing arrays of statistics showing the frequency with 
which a mental anomaly or defect appears in a related stock. 

The familiar Kallikak-Jukes galleries are offered as crucial evi- 
dence in the nature-nurture controversy. The family-history tech- 
nique is utilized also by several other of the writers whose work is 
included in the summary. The Jonathan Edwards clan are again 
brought forward and contrasted with the unfortunate Jukes. Other 
studies which employ family pedigrees are well illustrated by the 
famous Woods' investigation of *Heredity and the Hall of Fame." 

These studies all apparently give scientific corroboration to 
Miss Burks' feeling that heredity is a force by the side of which all 
others are dwarfed in comparison. Not only does Miss Burks pre-. 

?The Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 


cation, Nature and Nurture, Part II, Their Influence upon Achievement (Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Pub. Co., 1928. Pp. xv-- 397). 
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sent the data from the Jukes-Kallikaks-Edwards studies as signif- 
icant evidence in the nature-nurture controversy; she summarizes 
also some contemporary studies of the occupational status of the 
parents of children in certain groups assembled according to intel- 
ligence (i.e., what the tests measure). Terman's study of the oc- 
cupational status of the parents of gifted children is considered im- 
portant evidence in the age-old controversy. Terman found that 
the parents of gifted children belong predominantly to the profes- 
sional and the semiprofessional classes; few of them belong to the 
unskilled and semiskilled occupations. Miss Burks quotes Ter- 
man's conclusions with apparent approval. Terman's conclusions 
were as follows: “‘Our data show that individuals of the various 
social classes present differences in early childhood—a fact which 
strongly suggests that the causal factor lies in original endowment 
rather than in environmental influences." ? 

The several studies quoted in the foregoing exemplify clearly 
the attitude of the summarizer and the character of the studies 
selected for inclusion in the summary. Many of these studies deal 
with data assembled for the immediate or remote ancestry of cer- 
tain mental deviates. Some explain the deviation in terms of sim- 
ple Mendelian ratios; others give tabulations of the frequency of 
certain types of deviation in the immediate and remote ancestry of 
a certain deviate; others attempt to explain inheritance by refer- 
ence to the conspicuous attainments of parents of mentally gifted 
children and to the inferior attainments of the parents of mentally 
inferior children. 

The causal factor in producing the deviation in the three types 
of studies is alleged to be original endowment largely. 


QUANTITATIVE STUDIES EMPLOYING CORRELATION 


Quantitative studies employing correlation are illustrated in 
the work of Woods. 


Members of the royal families of Europe, extending from the present back 
to about the 16th century, and even to the rrth century (Spain and Portugal), 
were studied. . . .. 


? Ibid., p. 272. 
“The deviate is often identified by the mental test; sometimes, however, the 


deviation is a more obscure quality than “that which the tests measure," i.e., great- 
ness'in the Edwards family, character in the Terman studies, etc. 


i 
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It is pointed out as a significant iact tha: the correlation is as high on the 
maternal side as on the paternal, although maternal grandfathers must repre- 
sent different courts, anc hence different meus from those in which the off- . 


spring are reared. l 

The conclusion is that, since the grandparents . . . . “fuznish their full 
quota of resemblance," although the environment is likely to be different, “we 
must then consider the resemblances to be brought about through the germ- 


cells alone.” 


The conclusions of Woods are supported apparent!v by numer- 
ous studies of the clcseness of resemblance between various mem- 
bers of the same families in physical and mental traits. The work of 
Pearson dealing with physical measurements and traits is given, 
and numerous other studies are quoted. The facts that twins re- 
semble one another more closely than do ordinary siblings and that 
identical twins resemble each other more closely tkan fraternal 
twins are taken by several authors as evidence of the superior 
strength of heredity as compared with environment in determining 
the abilities of man. B 

Tbe studies employing the correlation technique apparently 
corroborate the fami y-history studies. All are used to support the 
thesis that heredity is a force by the side of which all others are 
dwarfed in comparison. 

The summary included in the Twezty-Seventh Y ecrbook is per- 
tinent in that it shows clearly the tendency of the various authors to 
interpret their data in terms of a priori conceptions. Many of the 
writers assert that their data reveal tne superior force of heredity 
as compared with ervircnment in effecting individual differences. 
This is clearly revealed in the interpretation that is placed by Ter- 
inan upon the data regarding the occupational status of the parents 
of gifted children. Terman states that the data suggest that the 
“causal factor lies in original endowment rather than in environ- 
mental influences." Certainly, the ardent enthusiast for the poten- 
cy of environment or conditioned influence (John B. Watson) 
might place an entirely different interpretation upon the data and 
he who stresses the potency of social forces and attributes would be 
reluctant to accept Terman's hvpothesis. | 


* Ibid., pp. 260-61. 
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TWO RECENT STUDIES OF IMPORTANCE 


Of considerable importance in the nature-nurture controversy 
are two studies reported for the first time in the Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook." These studies deal with the change in intelligence rat- 
ings received by foster-children after commitment to foster-homes. 
The first was made by Freeman and others in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago; the second by Terman and certain of his colleagues in Cali- 
fornia. ` | | 

The study by Freeman and his associates emphasizes the im- 
portance and the potency of environment in raising the I.Q. Foster- 
children gained in intelligence under the conditions provided in a 
good home. A marked relationship between the intelligence of fos- 
ter-children and the character of the foster-home was found also, 
e.g., the children that were taken into the better foster-home gained 
more in intelligence. Furthermore, the children who were adopted 
at an early age gained more than those adopted at a later age. The 
. School progress and the conduct of certain foster-children were also 
much superior to what would be prognosticated from an examina- 
tion of the educational attainment and character of their own par- 
ents. ‘These children (the various groups) had the stimulating in- 
fluence of superior homes. Freeman and his colleagues conclude 
therefore that the character of the kome influences intelligence and 
conduct appreciably. 

In the study referred to in the preceding paragraph, data are 
available for a four-year period only. If the favorable character of 
the home changes the child’s I.Q. to a marked degree during this 
short period, it is conceivable that the child’s I.Q. might be affected 
to an even greater degree if he were adopted at an earlier age or if 
the influence of the foster-home were permitted to operate over a 
longer period of time. Time alone will test the validity of these 
hypotheses. 


.* F, N. Freeman; K. J. Holzinger; and B. C. Mitchell, “The Influence of En- 
vironment on the Intelligence, School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Children,” 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Part I, pp. 103-217; B. S. Burks, “The Relative Influ- 
ence of Nature and Nurture upon Mental Development: A Comparative Study of 
Foster Parent-Foster Child Resemblance and True Parent-True Child Resemblance,” 
Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Part I, pp. 219-316. 
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The Stanford investigation comes to the following conclusions, 
which appear to be at variance with those obtained in the Chicago 
study: “Home environment cantributes about 17 per cent of the 
varianceinI.Q..... The tozal contribution of heredity (i.e., of 
innate and heritable factors) is probably not far from 75 or 80 per 
cent."* 

It 1s of interest that the two studies arrive at rather different 
conclusions (despite the fact that Miss Burks attempts to reconcile 
the difference). Freeman and h:s associates insist that environment 
will increase appreciably the mental ability of the child. Terman 
and Burks assert that environment has little effect upon the I.Q. 


CONCLUSIONS OF OTRER CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 


The nature-nurture problem has been studied by many other . 
investigators whose work. is included in the Twenty-Seventh Year- 
book. 'The consensus of opinion is expressed by Miss Burks as fol- 


lows: “, . . . heredity is a fcrce in the determination of mental 
ability by the side of which al other forces are ‘dwarfed in com- 
parison,’ ’” 


Interesting speculation! But fact? It is striking that the state- 
ment given in the foregoing does not qualify mental ebility as that 
which the tests measure but unreservedly assumes that the tests 
measure innate ability.? It is et this point that the writers of this 
article take exception to the assertions made by several writers in 
the Twenty-seventh Yearbook. Many of the conclusions are based 
upon studies in which mental tests are used to obtain measures of 
mental ability. Thorndike finds the coefficient of correlation for the 
performance of unselected sib-ings upon intelligence tests not far 
from --o.6o, “Comparing this value with the average sibling cor- 
relation, +-.52, found by Pearson for physical traits, which are free 
from ordinary environmental influence, the inference is drawn that 
home environment is such as to raise the correlation between sib- 
lings from +-.52 to -1-.60."? 

* Burks, of. cit., pp. 308-9. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 

? This is noticeable again and agai in the various studies repo-ted in the Twen- 


ty-seventh Yearbook. 1.Q., M.A., and scores upon so-called "intelligence tests" are 
used as synonyms of intelligence. 


? Twenty-seventh Yearbook, Nurture and Nature, Part I, Their Influences 
upon Intelligence, p. 40. (Pp. ix 465.) 
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The inference that home environment is such as to raise the 
correlation between siblings from -+0.52 to +-0.60 depends upon 
the validity of the hypothesis that the intelligence tests measure in- 
telligence. The inference is based also upon another doubtful hy- 
pothesis, namely, that mental abilities are transmitted in much the 
same manner as are physical traits. 

No one has yet demonstrated the validity of the first assump- 
tion. And certainly no one has presented crucial evidence that the 
second hypothesis is valid. These two criticisms of the work of 
Thorndike are acknowledged by the editor of the Twenty-seventh 
Yearbook and are undoubtedly admitted by Thorndike. The criti- 
cisms, however, are of vast importance in a study of the nature- 
nurture problem, for much of the literature regarding nature-nur- 
ture has little or no significance unless the initial hypotheses prove 
valid. It will be of interest to examine in detail the two postulates. 


WHAT THE TESTS MEASURE 


It is assumed by some that intelligence tests measure general 
intelligence; general intelligence is defined as “a sum total of close- 
ly related abilities by virtue of which one is capable of learning up 
to the extent to which he be endowed with these abilities.”™ 

A number of workers have challenged the assertion that the 
widely employed intelligence tests measure general ability. Notable 
in this regard are the investigations of Spearman. Spearman’s work |. 
has brought much controversy. Spearman asserts that the term 
“general intelligence" lacks specific meaning, and that the makers 
of intelligence tests have failed to face the issue squarely and define, 
precisely what they are attempting to measure. 

The reason is now evident enough why all search for the meaning of *ntel- 


ligence" has, even with the greatest of modern psychologists, always ended in 
failure. It 1s simply that, in point of fact, this word in its ordinary present-day 


. usage, does not possess any definite meaning. It can be readily made to com- 


prise, no doubt, anything that was classically attributed to the '"intellect."!? 
But commonly it is stretched to an undetermined distance further downwards. 
Neither its utterers nor its hearers appear to have behind it any clear idea 
whatever."13 l 

"S, S. Colvin, The Twenty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I, chap. ii (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub. Co., 1922). 

? Intellect meant the faculty, whilst intelligence was its actual use. 

"C. Spearman: The Nature of Intelligence and tke Principles of Cognition 
(London: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. viii-[- 358). 
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Among others wao have attacked the concept of general intelli- 
gence when applied to the results of intelligence tests are Beau- 
champ and Webb.** These investigators attempted to discover the 
extent to which laboratory resourcefulness or ingenuity is measured 
by the conventional intelligence tests. Resourcefulness was tested 
in two ways: first, by requiring students actually to manipulate 
certain objects; and, second, by having students write out and solve 
a problem with the laboratory apparatus in view. Forty-two tests 
of resourcefulness were selected. Each experiment could be per- 
formed readily in two or three minutes of purposeful manipulation. 
Each experiment required that the papil exercise ingenuity or re- 
sourcefulness. Low coefficients of correlation were obtained be- 
tween the intelligence tests and the resourcefulness tests. The low 
coefficients of correlation suggest thaz two widely accepted intelli- 
gence tests do not measure intelligence in any “general” sense. ‘The 
correlation between the results of the Laboratory Resourcefulness 
Tests, and the Otis Group Intelligence Test was +0.21 --0.09; 
with the McCall Multimental Test the Laboratory Resourcefulness 
Tests correlated only --0.04 1-:0.09. 

W. H. Pyle suggests that the I.Q. may be measurably different 
for every mental function. He urges that the tester bear in mind 
that he measures only what he measures. 


We have a child perform a number of tasks and call the performance an 
"intelligence test." All we learn from the test is that under all the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the case the child makes such and such a 
score. What this child will do under other circumstances and with different 
types of tasks, we do not know. We should have to find this out by further ex- 
perimentation,1° . 

There is danger in schools where menta! tests are given that undue weight 
will be attached to the results of the test. We should always remember that 
when we measure a chiid, we measure only what we measure and should not 
make inferences concerring what we have not measured. Until we know much 
more than we now do about the interrelationship of human functions, we should 
measure each function separately.1® i 


5 R. O. Beauchamp and H. A. Webb, “Rescurcefulness, an Unmeasured Ability," 
Sch. Sci. and Math., X XVII (May, 1927), 457-65. 

“W, H. Pyle, quoted in Elem. Scit. Jour., XXVIII (March, 1928), 489-91; see 
D. 490. 

"5 Ibid. p. 491. 
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It is probable that the I.Q. is measurably different for every function. An 
L.Q. obtained by combining measures of many functions is of little use, for it is 
not likely to represent the actual ability in any particular function.!$ 

For four semesters I have taken a few of the very highest and a few of the 
very lowest ability students as determined by the intelligence test and made 
extensive laboratory experiments upon them. In every case I have found some 
of the low ability students excelling some of the high ability students in certain 
types of learning. It is rare to find the same student either uniformly high or 
uniformly low in all the learning experiments.!? 


In the light of the discussion given in the foregoing, it is clear 
that mental testers must abandon the assumption that mental tests 
measure general intelligence. 


MENTAL TESTS MEASURE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


There is a growing conviction among certain research workers 
that mental tests are in reality only measures of educational oppor- 
tunity and attainment. This attitude is, of course, of very recent 
origin. For years, writers have asserted that the results of stand- 
ardized educational tests should be compared with those of mental 
tests to obtain true measures of pupil effort and teacher efficiency. 
The intelligence test was alleged to measure capacity to achieve; 
the achievement test the actual learning of the student. The ratio 
of the results of the two tests was thought, therefore, a valid meas- 
ure of the extent to which the pupil used his capacity for achieve- 
ment. The following statements by Gruenberg are illustrative of 
what is to be found in many present- aay textbooks dealing with 
educational measures. 

Both General Intelligence and Special Ability tests can be called Capacity 
Tests: in contrast to these, we have Achievement Tests. The latter should be 
used in all schools as a means of ascertaining progress ir each study. By their 


use comparisons can be made between teachers, methods of teaching, and the 
effects of varying school conditions such as length of period, ventilation, etc.!8 


The assumptions stated in the preceding are today being chal- 
lenged. T. L. Kelley states that “some 9o per cent of a general in- 
telligence test and an all-round achievement test measure the same 

“W. H. Pyle, “The LQ. and the Individual,” Sck. and Soc, XXVI (1927), 
788-90. 

* B. C. Gruenberg, Outlines of Child Study, p. 224 (New York: Macmillan Co, 
1927. Pp. xxii-4- 289). 
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thing." He maintains that tae lack of exact correspondence be- 
tween the intelligence and the achievement results is due largely to . 
the inaccuracy of the measuring instruments. If Kelley's conten- 
tion is substantiated, it 1s evicent that a prodigious amount of de- 
tailed and laborious measurement has proved little or nothing re- 
garding mental ability and its relation to school achievement. In 
the light of Kelley's contention, it would seem that investigators of 
the nature-nurture problem should not assume that potential intel- 
ligence is measured by the tests. Certainly caution should be exer- 
cised to a marked degree in employing mental tests to study the 
nature-nurture question when some careful research workers assert 
that the mental tests are not measures of mentality except in so far 
as mentality is reflected in edurational attainment. 


TYPES OF INTELLIGENCE 


? 


Some testers have contended that general intelligence may be 
conceived of under three or tour distinct types. Thorndike long ago 
stressed three types of intelligence: abstract, social, and motor. 
Rugg has added a fourth, aesthetic, and Toops has added a fifth, 
clerical. | | 

Colvin attempted to show that each individual possesses the 
three main types of intelligence."?* Since these three types of intel- 
ligence are positively related, -he general intelligence test is of val- 
ue in measuring general learning ability. Colvin pointed out that 
the child cannot be treated as a unit but “must be discovered in 
his various capacities or abilities."'?* His introduction of the con- 
cept of types of intelligence tends, however, to obscure the issue. 
Colvin thought of general intelligence as made up of inborn, rather 
closely related abilities. Certainly, there would be no justification 
for the acceptance of the concept of general intelligence and the ac- 
ceptance of the validity of intelligence tests as a measure of general 
intelligence unless one held that the abilities of man are closely re- 
lated. | 

Experimentation has demonstrated rather conclusively, never- 
theless, that the integers measured by the various intelligence tests 
(social, abstract, etc.) do not show high positive correlations. Moss 


. ? T, L. Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, pp. 193 ff. (Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 1927. Pp. xiii4-363). : 


?* See page 555, note 11. 
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reports the following coefficients of correlation between his Social 
Intelligence Test and several tests of abstract ability. 

Some of these correlations are as follows: Thorndike Intelligence Test 
and Social Intelligence test, +.42; George Washington Mental Alertness-test 
and Social Intelligence test, +-.54; McCall Multi-Mental and Social Intelli- 
gence test, --.54; and Pintner Clessification and Social Intelligence, -1-.30.?9 

The findings are similar when aesthetic intelligence is tested. 
Correlations between aesthetic intelligence and abstract intelli- 
gence have been found to be uniformly low." Christensen com- 
puted the correlation between the test results for art appreciation 
and the results of the Thurstone Psychological Test 4. Sixty girls 
and fifty-one boys were tested. A slight positive correlation only 
was found; +-.0.29 for girls and +0.26 for boys.” 

In a study in which more than 9oo subjects were employed, 
Lewerenz obtained a correlation between 1.Q. and ability in art of 
+o.15,%8 | j 

The preceding findings are further supported by the well-known 
fact that drawing ability and musical ability are dependent to a 
large degree on abilities other than those measured by the ordinary 
intelligence tests. Certainly, it appears that the general intelligence 
test has been misnamed. It is clear also that a three- or fourfold 
concept of intelligence is at present of little value to the practical 
worker because of the lack of precise definition and accurate meas- 
urement of each of the types. 

Brown feels that a general intelligence test should include a 
large sampling of many abilities, and that the differentiation of in- 
telligence into types is unwarranted if one is searching for a meas- 
ure of ability to adapt one's self to relatively new situations. Brown ` 
states that if we think of intelligence as ability to adapt one's self 
adequately to new situations, and if half of the life-situations met 
by men in their ordinary daily tasks are of a mechanical nature,’ 

? EF. A. Moss, “The Measurement of Social Intelligence,” Psychol. Bull, XXV 
(1928), 169. 

“C, Q. Christensen and T. Karwoski, “A Test for Art Appreciation,” Jour. of 


Edu. Psy, XVII (March, 1926), 187-94; A. S. Lewerenz, “I.Q. and Ability in Art,” 
Sch. and Soc., XXVII (1928), 489-90. 


? Christensen and Karwoski, o£. cit. 
? Lewerenz, op. cit. 
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there is as much justification for using a test of mechanical ability. 
to measure general intelligence as for using a test of abstract abil- 
ity (if both tests be equally reliable measures of the trait in ques- 
tion).?* 

If one accept the concept of gereral intelligence set forth by 
Brown, he might insist that an intelligence test must contain numer- 
ous items which gauze oue's ability to make desirable social adjust- 
ments, Certainly, the present-day intelligence scales are not effec- 
tively serving this function, for measures of socia. adaptability 
show relatively little agreement with the measures of general intel- 
ligence. | 

The available data seem to indicate that present-day intelli- 
gence tests are measuring numerous somewhat related and some 
unrelated abilities and attainments which appear to have little or no 
relationship to the ability to adjust one's self adequately to new sit- 
uations. The writers of the. Twenty-seventh Yearbook who base 
their deductions regarding nature-nurture potency upon the results 
of mental tests are therefore setting up an initial postulate (that 
the tests measure intelligence) of very doubtful validity. 

Goddard and others have asserted that intellectual traits are in- 
herited according to the Mendelian ratio. But it has not been con- 
clusively demonstrated that mental ability is inherited in the same 
manner as are physical characteristics, such as eye-co!or, hair color, 
etc. The very definition of intelligence (which many mental testers 
accept) as a sum total o: closely related abilities precludes the pos- 
sibility of paralleling the inheritance of intelligence to the inheri- 
tance of physical traits until each of the mental abilities has been 
identified and its inheritance demonstrated empirically. Perrin and 
Klein maintain that intelligence does not appear in successive gen- 
erations according to the Mendelian ratio. | 

If intelligence, for instance, were a urit character comparable with eye- 
color, it would either appear or not appear in a particular organism. Conse- 


quently, all people could be classified as "irtelligent" or “not-intelligent,” just 
as eyes are classified as brown or not brown.*5 ae 


^ A. W. Brown, The Unevenness of the Abilities of Dull and of Bright Chil- 
dren, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 220, 
p. 103'(New York, 1926. Pp. vii-I- 112). 

?5 F. A, C. Perrin and D. B. Klein, Psychclogy: Its Methods and Principles, p. 
320 (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. x 4-387). 
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The writers of this article believe that in general "like tends to 
produce like," but the mere likeness revealed in large-scale investi- 
gations of the mental-test scores and educational attainment, the 
social status, and economic rank of certain related persons is not 
irrefutable proof of the inheritance of mental traits. The Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook contains citation or inclusion of many such 
studies. | 

These investigations show that in general like produces like, for 
the children of the exceptionally intelligent parents will be more in- 
telligent upon the average than children of unintelligent or mediocre 
parents. Whether environment or heredity is the more important 
factor in effecting the resemblance it is impossible to say. 

Perrin and Klein. have pointed to the futility of much of the 
discussion regarding inheritance. 

The question of whether human behavior is determined primari]y by he- 
reditv or environment has been argued countless times. Such arguments are 
fruitless because they are illogical. Their fallacy lies in their assumption that 
psychological functions can be classified as either wholly hereditary or com- 
pletely environmental. As we have seen, all psychological functions are stim- 
ulus-response relationships. The pupillary reflex is a function, involving not . 
' only a structural mechanism but a stimulus. The reflex mechanism is of course 
inherited, but it can function only with reference to environmental stimuli. 
Not only light but sound stimuli elicit the pupillary response, and for all we 
know, one is as "natural" as the other. Conditioned pupillary responses very 
likely begin early in infancy. It is futile, therefore. to argue that pupillary re- 
sponses are chiefly determined by either heredity or environment, for all of 
them are determined by both. We might as well argue whether the structure of 
an automobile or the skill of its driver is responsible for the fact that it can 
turn à corner. The principles of biological inheritance apply to structures, not 
to functions determined by those structures when placed in a stimulating en- 
vironment. - 

It follows that receptors, effectors, and neural mechanism rather than 
traits and abilities are directly heritable.?9 l 


Perrin and Klein (like John B. Watson) would attach little im- 
portance to the assertions that intelligence or aptitude is inherited. 
Structure, and structure alone, appears to them to be the inherited 
mechanism. Differences in attainment are attributed to training or 
early slanting and to differences (slight but important) in struc- 
ture. Some evidence in substantiation of the preceding hypothesis 


% Ibid., pp. 319-20. 
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is inherent in data assembled by Visher.”? Visher studied the occu- 
pational status of the fathers of 18,400 persons whose names ap- 
peared in the 1922-23 edition of Who’s Who in America. The first 
column in Table I shows the total number of fathers belonging to 
each occupational group. On the basis of the census of 1870, Visher 
calculated that only one unskilled laborer in approximately 48,000 
became the father of a person whose narne appeared in the 1922-23 
‘edition of Who’s Who in America, Table I shows also that the sons: 
of clergymen are more likely to be found in Who’s Who than are 
the sons of any other professional group. 


TABLE I 


THE OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE FATHERS OF 18,400 INDIVIDUALS WzEosrE NAMES 
APPEARED IN THE 1922—23 Epirion or Who's Who in America (AFTER VISHER) 
Number of Fathers — Numter of Emi- 


of Persons Report- nent Persons per 
ing in Whos Wao Approximately 


48,000 Men 
Menofleisue . . . . . . 49 ? 
Unskilled laborers. |. .. . . . 04 I 
Skilled laborers . . . . . . LIOS 30 
Farmers . «= << Xo 3. € — x & 43I 70 
Businessmen. .. . i ; . 6,473 600 
Professional men, except clergymen . . 4,265 1,935 
Clergymen .  . . . . . . 2,836 2,400 


As compared with the sons of skilled laborers, the sons of 
clergymen are eighty times as likely to receive recognition in the 
form of inclusion in Who’s Who. Clergymen's sons are also four 
times as likely to receive such recognition as are the sons of busi- 
ness men. | 

What is to be concluded from the preceding table? Would any- 
one contend that clergymen's sons have a biological inheritance 
twice as potent in effecting recognition zs that of the sons of other 
professional men, or that the inheritance of the clergymen's sons is 
eighty fold superior to that of the skilled laborer? Such contentions 
would be, of course, ridiculous. The frequency with which clergy- 
men's sons are to be found in W ko's Wha may be much more plau- 
sibly explained by the hypothesis that clergymen's sons are more 

?' S. S. Visher, *A Study of the Type of the Place of Birth and of Occupation of 


Fathers of Subjects of Sketches in Who's Who in America," Amer. Jour. of Soc., 
XXX (1924-23), 551-57- 
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= commonly afforded opportunities for intellectual growth. This 
growth is undoubtedly due to numerous factors. Access to books 
and magazines, high ideals of attainment, regular habits of living 
with time for pursuit of scholarship, most of all probably, the 
impelling drive of the parental ideal of success—all these are im- 
portant elements in effecting the attainment that is rewarded by 
inclusion in Who's Who.”* It is interesting, indeed, that clergymen's 
sons attain this recognition so frequently since inclusion in W ho's 
Who is won in many instances by writing, an ability nourished and 
fostered in the homes of clergymen. : 

One may grant at once that the clergmen oi 1870 represented 
in many respects the most educated and intelligent group in Amer- 
ica, for mass education had not become the rule at that time. How- 
ever, he would be foolish, indeed, who would insist that the biolog- 
ical inheritance of ministers’ sons is enormously superior to that of 
the sons of men engaged in other professions. 

In the light of the preceding table, it appears that the writers 
who assume that intelligence is inherited in precisely the same man- 
ner as are physical traits are proceeding in direct opposition to 
known facts of biology. 

Certainly, the assumption of a mental-physical parallelism in 
inheritance (unless one means structure by the term “mental,” 
which the writers in the Yearbook decidedly do not mean) is an un- 
warranted and rather questionable postulate from which to pro- 
ceed. 

It must, be clear to the impartial reader that the two basic hy- ` 
potheses upon which much of the work in the Twenty-seventh Y ear- 
book is based are of very questionable validity. No one is able to 
bring unassailable evidence to demonstrate that mental tests meas- 
ure mentality. Nor is anyone able to demonstrate that mental traits 
are subject to the same laws of inheritance as are physical ones. 


“It is possible, of course, to attribute Visher's findings to numerous other 
agencies. 
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ABSTRACT 


Churches with a ritual form- of worship usuzlly hold their members in the face 
of scientific developments be-ter than those lack-ng this provision. The history of 
modernism and liberalism skcws this decisively. These movements developed within 
Catholicism and Protestantism, respectively, following the application of the scien- 
tific method to the study of thé Scriptures. Modernism may be defired as the atti- 
tude which holds a belief “to be true because it works” as opposed to the orthodox 
viewpoint “that it works because it is tree.” Liberalism holds that beliefs must be 
tested by scientific criteria. Lfodernists wished to remain within the church while 
liberals tended to withdraw. The outstanding difference between Catkclic and Prot- 
estant worship is the Mass, with all it signifies. The ritual of the Mass is found to be 
the differentiating element in these sharpl~ contrasting developments within the two 
comimunions. The Catholic who once accepted the Mass became accustomed to the 
appropriate emotional response. Later wken he doubted but acted as though his be- 
liefs were true, he experienced the same emotional response as before. This experi- 
ence gave. rise to the modernis: attitude. Ia supporting this argument we do not have 
cases of genuine modernists leaving the caurch of their own volition, and as far as 
we can discover the use of tne scientific method in Catholicism regularly leads to 
modernism. 


Bishop Gore, of the Church. of Ergland, once found himself 
called upon to advise one of his country’s leading scientific men, a 
former devout worshiper in the ^nglo-Catholic church. The caller 
had come to the bishop because he had lost his faith. The good 
bishop was a wise and gentle person and knew that this was no 
case for argument. He understood bcth human nature and the 
power of the majestic r:tual of his church. So he advised his trou- 
bled friend to try an experiment; to continue to attend his church 
to worship, especially at the Mass, as he had always done in the 
days before he had lost his faith, and see if he did not regain the old 
sureness of conviction which he had lost. Some months later the 
bishop found his old friend again in his study. He had come to 
thank the bishop and to assure him that the experiment he had ad- 
vised had been completely successfül, that once more he found him- 
self secure in the faith of his fathers... . . The ritual had done 
itswork. . | 

When one places the history of Catholicism with its dramatic 
- ritual and liturgy beside the histo-y of Protestantism, which has no 
such provision for orderly worshi», one is struck by the feebleness 
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of the ties which bind Protestant communicants to their church and 
the vitality of the bonds which hold together the Catholic church 
and its communicants. In a conflict between the church and the in- 
dividual in the Catholic communion, the individual makes every ef- 
fort to remain within the bosom of his church, whereas in Protes- 
tantism he too often withdraws from his own denomination or 
from any church connection whatsoever. This is particularly true 
of the clergy. The history of modernism and liberalism throws par- 
ticular emphasis upon these contrasting tendencies. Both these de- 
velopments within the two great divisions of Christianity are the - 
results of the use of the scientific method in the sacred studies. And 
they throw vivid light upon the róle played by ritual in determining 
the attitudes of the worshiper toward his church and its teaching. 

Both modernism and liberalism were the outgrowth of the ef- 
fort to apply the scientific method to the study of the Scriptures. 
This movement developed along strikingly different lines. Why did 
modernism develop within Catholicism and liberalism within Prot- 
estantism, two philosophies or methods of adjustment to the reli- 
gious life springing from the same source and yet showing such 
inherent contrasts? (The Catholic-worshiping element of the An- 
glican church must be classed with Catholicism, and the evangeli- 
cal section with Protestantism). 

Modernism can be quite definitely located in time and may be 
accurately defined. It is essential that historic modernism should 
not be confused with the contemporary religious attitude popularly 
known as modernism. Historic modernism claimed the right to use 
the scientific method in the study of the Scriptures. One might very 
well suppose that such an approach would lead to an abandonment 
of the orthodox position in regard to the cardinal articles of the 
faith, that is, those dealing with non-observable phenomena. But 
this by no means occurred. The conception of many of the events 
related in the Old Testament changed, but the basic elements of 
faith remained untouched. The church held that the worshiper de- 
rived benefit from his worship because his faith rested upon the 
truth divinely revealed. But the modernist found that he derived 
much the same results from his worship as he had before he lost his 
faith. In his exaltation he differed no whit from the orthodox com- 
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municant. The result was that the modernist who received such 
benefits identical with those of his ortFodox brother, in order to ex- 
plain his anomalous position, was driven to the attitude that his 
. faith was “true because it worked." Tais was the exact opposite of 
the orthodox position -hat the faith “worked because it was true," 
and of course the church fought it tooth and nail. And the mod- 
ernist found himself, as a result of his use of the scientific method, 
in a position which was pragmatically valuable but scientifically un- 
sound. He failed to see that he could gat the same results from act- 
ing as though an articie of faith were true as from a true proposition, 
because faith is a matter of the emotions and not the result of care- 
ful observation of mezsurable phenomena. The element of belief, 
not the objective irut#, is the determining factor. 

Modernism, then, was a movement in Catholicism in which the 
proponents accepted the position that a proposition of faith “is true 
because it works," and not that “it works because it is true." This 
is, of course, only a skeleton statement of their position. Later, a 
body of explanations and justifications was developed, but the core 
of modernism is this method of adjustment which makes possible 
‘the acceptance of the faith by a method scientifically unsound. 

Liberalism, on the other hand, is & distinctive development of 
Protestantism. But it <co resulted from the use of scientific meth- 
ods in the study of the Scriptures. It lead at first to a questioning 
of much of the content 5: the Old Testament. Later the same meth- 
ods were applied to tha study of the New Testament with similar 
results. Next the cardinal articles of the faith became the subject 
of critical review. The results appear in such points as the symbol- 
ical interpretation of the virgin birth, the divinity of Jesus, the res- 
urrection of the body. etc. Gradually such attempts at interpreta- 
tion shade off into so-called social Christianity and then into social 
work. The social gospel rather than the worship cf the deity 
through the church becomes the goal. Since social-work organiza- 
tions can do this work more effectively, many liberal ministers, 
sincerely anxious to promote this social gospel to which they have 
given their allegiance, find their way to the staffs of the social-work 
institutions. 

Where the modernist bends every effort toward remaining with- 
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in the bosom of the church, the liberal tends to drop away. His at- 
titude is entirely different from that of the modernist who says that 
the Virgin Birth must be true because, if one acts as if it were, one 
receives the appropriate spiritual benefit. But the liberal, without 
a ritual, with only a reasoning approach to the truth or falsity of 
his faith, examines the virgin birth from the standpoint of biology 
and is forced to interpret it symbolically. The reason why these 
strikingly different developments resulted from using the same 
technique of study on the same material must be looked for in the 
different natures of these two great divisions of Christianity. 

One important difference between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, and one that is fundamental as a determinant in this divergent 
development, is the difference in the attitude toward the Bible. 
Protestantism has always used the Bible as the authoritative teach- 
er of the church. The church could only teach what the Bible pro- 
vided. The teaching function of the church was either denied or 
explicitly limited. Catholicism, however, lays great stress upon the 
teaching function of the church. 'The Catholic point of view main- 
tains that, because the church existed beiore the Bible, i.e., the 
New Testament, and actually decided what should be included in 
it, and because the Holy Ghost constantly speaks through the ~ 
church, the church is, therefore, the more important teacher. Noth- 
ing may be taught as necessary to salvation which is not in the Bi- 
ble, but the right of interpretation of the Bible is reserved, not for 
the individual, but for the church. And the Bible is only a refer- 
ence point for this teaching. With the Scriptures in such a sec- 
ondary position, there developed a teaching church claiming the 
right to enunciate for its members the articles of faith. And so to 
the Catholic the justification for a belief lies in the fact that the 
church has taught it. And there has arisen the tendency to have 
two worlds, the world of observable phenomena subject tc natural 
law and the world of the unseen with spiritual laws of its own. This 
is the attitude of great numbers of Catholic-minded Christians. 
But in Protestantism, in which the ultimate authority is the indi- 
vidual, there is a tendency to seek for rational explanations. Why 
has this been believed? Why should it be believed now? Such ques- 
tions are asked by liberal Protestants. 
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This division betvreen faith and the intellectual examination of 
observable phenomena is fundamenta. in Catholicism. Modernism 
is concerned with this realm oí faith and with nothing else. And 
the faith of the modernist is nourished by the ritual of the church. 
The center of this ritual is the Mass: for the celebration of the 
Mass the priest is specially and carefully trained. And in this rit- 
, ual act, endlessly repeated, is summed up with consummate force 
and poetry all the teaching of the “Christian epic" wherein God's 
own son died for man that maa might have everlasting life. The 
appeal of this tense compelling ritual, charged with rich aesthetic 
values, is a manifold one. Its emotional effect upon the worshiper 
is the production of a certain mystic ecstasy, the “religious thrill,” 
as it has been called. And once this ecstasy has been experienced 
the worshiper is safe as far as his church goes. The folk saying, 
often invidious, that the Catholic church says, “Give me a child 
for the first seven years of its fe and I do not care who has it for 
the rest” is a recognition of this fact. Protestantism has nothing 
of similar dramatic force with which to hold its adherents. The 
child who has been taught what to lock for in the Mass has grown 
up à devout worshiper. The priest who first as a seminarian has 
worshiped, then as ar. ordainec priest has offered the sacrifice of 
the Mass, knows this ecstasy. For him there are usually no in- 
tellectual or analytical considerations of the truth or falsity of his 
faith, only acceptance of the fact of the Mass with its dramatic ap- 
peal and strong emotional effect. 

The modernist, in his restless searching, fails t to establish logi- 
cally the faith a wise church has taught. But while the search goes 
on he continues to say Mass as he always had before. The mod- 
ernist priest approaches the alta1 with zs much reverence and awe as 
the orthodox, and with probab_y a more vivid yearning to win to 
the assuring presence of God than a priest who has never felt the 
awful uncertainty of doubt. As the celebrant says Mass, preparing 
himself by his confession of unworthiness before the altar steps, 
then gradually drawing ever nearer to the throne of God, in the 
awful moment of consecration and offering the divine sacrifice for 
man, he feels the verv presence of God. He has gone through an 
ecstatic experience thet is sealed to hirm forever by the caress of the 
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benediction and the thanksgiving for the privilege enjoyed. In the 
unfolding drama, pleading the infinite love of God for man, the 
priest plays the chief human rôle and gives to it the same response 
as in the days before he ever questioned the articles of faith. If he 
plays his part in this drama in character, he has had no opportunity 
for thought concerning the logical truth of the implications of his 
acts. But he perceives in his own response to it the emotional. 
value of the service which he has just celebrated, and he finds that 
there is no difference between the present and the old days of faith. 
“Must it not be then,” he asks himself, “that these articles of faith 
are true, since when acting as though they were I feel them to be 
true?” And again the modernist is at one with the orthodox; both 
accept the articles of faith as true. 

The ritual centering about the Mass and all its manifold impli- 
cations is the principal feature which sets off Catholicism from 
Protestantism. This same ritual is the cause for the similarity of 
experience for priests of different points of view within Catholi- 
cism. And in this ritual must lie the explanation of the development 
of modernism as a different product from liberalism, although the . 
mainspring of both attitudes was the use of the scientific method. 

In the ceremony of the Mass there are three factors, the be- 
liefs, the ritual, and the response of the worshipers. The ritual is 
but the trappings, the mere mechanics of worship. Why is this me- 
chanical factor the decisive one that results in the development of 
modernism, yet tends to confirm people in their old faiths and bind 
them to the church? Because when an emotional response is asso- 
ciated with a certain form of ritual, the repetition of the ritual 
arouses the same ecstasy which accompanied it at an earlier time. 

This is due to the general psychological principle that we re- 
spond to a repeated total situation or to a part of the original one 
as though it were the entire original situation. In other words, a 
part may call forth a response given originally to the whole. This : 
is called redintegration. Every response carries with it its emo- 
tional part. Thus the repetition of the ritual of the Mass, or of 
any distinctive part of it, releases the whole appropriate response 
of which the emotional ecstasy is a part. The long years in which 
the child is taught to become accustomed to the ritual of his church 
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until it becomes almost second nature with it makes well-nigh im- 
possible the separation of the Catholic-trained person from the 
church because too many stimuli release the old reactions. He ex- 
periences the old feelings associated zormerly with the Mass, per- 
haps in spite of himself. There is probably no more convincing ar- 
gument than this experience. In the ritual of the Mass, to which 
the communicant has been accustomed since early childhood, hav- 
ing built up a certain pattern of behavior with its constituent emo- 
tional response, is found the mechanism which makes possible the 
anomalous position of modernism. His whole reaction to the Mass 
carries as a constituent part this “religious thrill,” or mystic ec- 
stasy, and whenever the pattern or even a part of iz appears the 
emotional response is set free. 

Protestantism, by its very nature, makes such development im- 
possible. There is no ritual like the Mass, which carries the whole 
substance of the faith. The nearest thing, psychologically, which 
Protestantism has to offer is the evangelistic revival. But the lack 
of any ritual or liturgy to characterize a Protestant service, the 
close formal similarity of one Protestant service to another, or for 
that matter to any serious lecture with singing interspersed be- 
tween the various parts of the meeting, sets for it at the start an 
enormous handicap. Because Protestantism appeals to the “minds” 
of the people and lacks any definite pattern for worship, no psycho- 
logical mechanism is established which will serve to hold its mem- 
bers to the church onze the intellectual grounds for belief are shat- 
tered by the use of th2 scientific method or for any other reason. If 
the Catholic should get away from the Mass, then he might be ex- . 
pected to develop alcng the lines-of liberalism. But once the pat- 
tern of the Mass is a part of his experience, then the recurrence of 
any element, or more accurately the central element, the ritual will | 
tend to produce the appropriate response of which the emotion is 
a definite part. So the ritual becomes a conservative force which 
makes possible modernism, and keeps many in the church who 
would otherwise tend to drift away when they failed to find ob- 
jective proof of the truth of the articles of their faith. 

To substantiate this argument it is necessary to ask two ques- 
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tions: First, have we records of modernists leaving the church of 
their own will? The answer is no. In the great majority of cases 
the modernists have used every means at their disposal to remain 
within the church. They have only withdrawn under compulsion, 
protesting vigorously against the ecclesiastical power which forced ` 
them out. Liberalism, on the other hand, has made for voluntary 
withdrawals because liberalism and religion are essentially contra- 
dictory terms. This was forcibly expressed by the psychologist, 
Dr. MacCurdy, when he said, “The church cannot afford to permit 
its members to be logical." Religion deals with the supernatural, 
the unseen, matter of faith, and emotional allegiance, while liberal- 
ism in religion is an intellectual attempt to apply the tests of the 
objective, workaday, "profane" world to a non-objective world. 
There can be but one result of such an attempt, and the history of 
Protestantism provides profuse illustrations. One need but look 
over the staffs of settlement houses, social organizations, and other 
organizations which have for their aim some program of social amel- . 
ioration and count the Protestant rainisters who are on these staffs 
as a result of a liberalism which made extremely difficult or unde- 
sirable the continuance of their connection with organized Eugen 
This is decidedly not the case with Catholicism. 

The second question is, Has the scientific approach in Catholi- 
cism regularly led to modernism? To answer this completely would 
require a record of every person concerned. The weakness here lies 
in trying to estimate experiences which undoubtedly in many cases 
never found objective expression. But numerous cases suggest 
what must have happened. There comes to mind at once the sud- 
den outburst of modernism in the last part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when the scientific method began to be applied. The church 
- fought its rebellious priests with every weapon at its disposal, us- 
ing excommunication when all else failed. And it is quite safe to 
surmise that, with the example of the fate of their leaders before 
them, many priests, and laymen, too, acted upon the principle that . 
“it is folly to be wise" and were never heard from. This silence is 
no proof of the absence of modernist tendencies, especially when 
the church set such frightful penalties upon their expression. Fur- 
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thermore, intimate ccntact with priests reveals that in Catholicism 
today, scientific methods of study lead to the attitude of adjust- 
ment, “It is true because it works," and that is modernism. 

Ritual, then, is the cause of the difference resulting from the 
use of the scientific method of study in Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism. It is a powerful conservative force binding the members of a 
religion which invokes its aid so firmly to their faith that the ap- 
peal to reason is of nc avail. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE INSTITUTION OF MOTHERS' 
PENSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
` ADA J. DAVIS 
North Carolina College for Women 
ABSTRACT 

The movement for mothers’ pensions in America grew out of a conference called 
, by President Roosevelt in 1909, at which the dissatisfaction with the existing practice 
was brought to a focus. The first law was passed in Illincis in 1911, and now forty- 
two states have similar legislation. The varying provisions of the laws reveal the un- 
certainties of political action and the fortuitous espects cf the detailed enactments. 
The amounts allowed for each child vary to a degree not determined by any rational 
consideration of the needs. Similarly, the administration of the funds is variously 
' provided for, and no scientific effort to discover the best method is evident. In con- 
sidering the promotion of the legislation, it is noteworthy that partisanship was 
avoided, the saving in taxation emphasized, and a humanitarian appeal stressed. The 
bearing of these facts on the theory of evolving institutions shows less of conscious 
trial and more of accidental compromise than the current formulations allow. 

The theoretical aspect of this study of the evolution of the in- 
stitution of mothers’ pensions in the United States follows, and is 
based upon the materials briefly set forth in the first part of this 
article. When the study was contemplated several problems sug- 
gested themselves to the writer. First, there was the problem of 
origin, which necessitated a consideration of the changing attitudes 
toward dependent children. Then the question arose as to the laws 
in different states, when they were enacted, what the amounts of 
the grants were, who was eligible for pension, and how adminis- 
tered. Finally, there was the problem of methods used in passing 
social legislation, the interest of political parties in the issue, and 
the degree of reliance upon lobbying and "propaganda." The pres- 
entation of the natural history of the institution will consider the 
problems in the order just mentioned. 

Roosevelt, the instigator of the movement for conservation of 
natural resources in the United States, was directly responsible for 
the incident which set an already existing notion favoring conserva- 
tion oi human as well as natural resources into rapid motion. Ac- 
cepting the invitation of the president, about two hundred men and 
women met in the city of Washington, January, 1909, and held 
what was known as the “White House Conference on the Care of 
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were important in developing ssntiment favoring widows’ pensions 
and opposing the practice of placing dependent children in institu- 
tions, which were coming to b» looked upon as places furnishing 
artificial, cold, inhurnan surroundings, neither conducive to happi- 
ness nor suitable for the best mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of the child. 

| Previous to the acceptance of the principle of pensions to wid- 
ows or to mothers whose husbands were incapable of supporting 
the family, several schemes for the care of dependent children were ` 
in effect. It was possible for -he mother to work outside of the 
home or else bring work into the home in order to support the family 
and keep it together. On the other hand, she could be relieved of 
the burden of support by placing the children i in public institutions 
or in some private family. 

Institutions for dependent and neglected children seemed to 
develop in response to local needs. As early as 1729 an institution 
‘was established in connection with Ursuline Convent in New Or- 
leans to shelter children orphaned through the Indian massacres. 
In 1740 Bethesda Orphan House for needy boys was built m 
Savannah, Georgia. Finally, as the evils of caring fcr children in 
almshouses became clear, private institutions were built. 

It was not until the formation of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 1875 that there was any 
really organized attempt to protect children. Charity organiza- 
tions, with interest centered la-gely in family relief, began about 
the same time. Later, the formation of the Children’s Home So- 
ciety, in 1883, gave new and added impetus to the movement. With 
the development of higher standards of child protective work the 
states have increasing'y assumed as a public obligation the care of 
certain types of deperdent children, and have constructed institu- 
tions alongside the growing number oi private orphan homes, in- 
dustrial schools, and hospitals financed by churches and other pri- 
vate organizations. 

The idea of the p- AT of dependent children has spread 
rapidly since 1875. Ir. 1923 there were as many as 198 specialized 
societies, located in all sections of the country, engaged in placing 
children in family homes. Many maternity homes, infant asylums, 
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juvenile courts, hospital service departments, and welfare societies 
. also assumed the child-placing duties. Child-placing, vrhich at first 
involved little more than merely finding a permanent place for the 
child to stay free of. charge. now emphasizes continuous friendly, 
helpful, and official supervision of the child in the home. 

Since 1909 we have had for dependents another plan of assist- 
ance besides institutional care and placement in foster-homes. This 
type gives aid to the dependent family, and thus permits the chil- 
dren to remain in their own homes. The assumption upon which 
mothers! pensions have been based so far in this country is that it 
is poor economy to have a system operating in which children are 
being separated from their mothers for reasons of poverty only. It 
is felt that normal children can best be brought up in the home. 
Today there is even a shifting from the opinion that physically 
handicapped children can best be cared for in institutions to a be- 
lief that they are particularly in need of individualized care in 
understanding homes. Mothers! pensions aim to give sufficient aid 
to a family to make it possible for the mother to stay with her chil- 
dren and have time, energy, and patience to provide a suitable 
home, which may make possible such relationships between family. 
members as may lead to a full development of personalities and to 
the desired discipline and control. 

The mothers! pension system, by which is meant the main- 
tenance of dependent children in their homes by means of public 
funds, arose in 1911 when Illinois passed the first law. Since then 
it has developed to such an extent that in 1926 there were laws in 
forty-two states authorizing grants to dependent families. It is true 
that California, for some years beiore, had allowed to institutions 
$1oo annually for the care of orphaned children and $75 for de- 
pendent half-orphans and abandoned children. Also, several states . 
had made provision for furnishing books and clothing to needy 
children. Michigan and Oklahoma had gone so far as to pay for 
the support of the children. The only federal legislation for moth- 
ers’ aid is the Sheppard-Towner Act of 1923, which makes avail- 
able to states federal funds for reducing maternal and infant mor- 
tality and promoting the health of mothers and infants. State 
activities under this act are concerned with the better care of in- 
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fants to be achieved through the instruction of mothers. Its chief 
- work has been done among isolated rural groups, whose need for 
medical and nursing service is more striking. The educational pro- 
gram is accomplished by lectures, informal talks, visual instruc- 
tion, and distribution of literature, pcsters, charts, and diet cards. 
In 1926 only five stazes were not co-operating under this federal 
provision. There has been, however, wide variation in the person- - 
nel of administrative staffs in different states. 

The rapid spread and development of the idea of mothers’ aid... 
suggests that in the matter of the care 5f dependents the states have 
felt that they could and should take some formulative stand in the 
matter of preventing poverty and separation of children from par- 
ents, especially since charity, which rarely deals with cases before 
there is destitution and degradation, has never been able to do ade- 
quate preventive work. | 

The forty-two state laws existing in 1926 varied widely in 
names, administrative programs, eligibility requirements, amounts, 
and determination of amounts of grants made, and the age of chil- 
dren included. But -here was agreement that the purpose of the 
Jaw is to provide regular public aid to mothers with dependent chil- 
dren; and that before eligibility can be established there must be 
children and lack of sufficient means cf support. 

Concerning eligibility one finds that in 1926 Connecticut, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Texas, and Uzah provided that aid should 
be given only to motaers who were widows. Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Virginia laws 
stated that aid should be given to mothers who were widowed, de- 
serted, or divorced, oz whose husbands were incapacitated physi- 
cally or mentally or who were in prison. Arizona, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, Tennessee, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Vermont, Wyoming, and West Virginia gave aid to 
widowed mothers ard mothers whose husbands had deserted or 
were incapacitated mentally or physically. Of these North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, and Vermont also included mothers whose husbands were 
in prison. Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Montana, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
~ and Pennsylvania gave aid to mothers who were widowed or to 
those whose husbancs were incapacitated. Of these Montana, 
Oklahoma, and Oregon also included those mothers whose hus- 
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bands were in some state penal institution. South Dakota gave aid 

to widowed and divorced mothers, and to those whose husbands 
were incapacitated or were in prison. Maine, Massachusetts, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Washington made any 
mother with dependent children eligible. Colorado and California 
included the father of dependent children as well as the mother. 
Indiana was a special case. It allowed any ward of the county 
board of children's guardians to be placed in the mother's care at 
the suggestion of the court or board. Among the states already 
mentioned Michigan, Nebraska, and Tennessee mentioned unmar- 
ried mothers among those who were eligible. 

The one point on which all states agreed was that widowed . 
mothers were eligible. Furthermore, in all but five states mothers 
whose husbands were mentally or physically incapacitated were 
permitted to receive aid. Nine states gave aid to unmarried moth- 
ers. Fourteen provided for mothers whose husbands were incapaci- 
tated for earning a living, either because of being in prison or be- 
cause of being physically or mentally handicapped. 

In the matter of the age of children who might receive aid, 
there was also variation. Twelve states gave aid to children under 
fourteen. These states were Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, West Vir- 
ginia; and Wyoming. Twenty-five states provided for children 
under sixteen years of age. Idaho, Arkansas, and Washington set 
the age at fifteen, while Michigan and Tennessee included chil- 
dren as old as seventeen. 

In most states it has been recognized that the amount of the 
grant should be high enough to stimulate the development of fam- 
ily solidarity, self-reliance, and wholesome personalities. The aim 
is to protect the health and morals of family members; to secure 
regular school attendance; to assure an income necessary to main- 
tain health and efficiency; to secure work for the mother so that 
she will not be absent from home constantly; to attain a decent 
standard of living. i 

In 1926 the laws of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Virginia, and Colorado provided that allowances were to be 
granted on the basis of the amount necessary for the family. In 
this group New York limited the grant to an amount not greater 
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- than the cost of institutional care. In Connecticut grants were 
based on the budget plan. In Arizona the Welfare Bcard fixed the 
amount. For each chid Vermont allowed $4.50, California $20.00, 
North Dakota $15.03, Nebraska $10.00, the maximum per family 
being $50.00, and Indiana $22.50. West Virginia provided a maxi- 
mum of $45.00 per iamily, Kansas $50.00, and Utaa $40.00. In 
the following table the grants are mace according to one child and 
additional children. Some states in addition set a maximum per 
family. -According to this table, ro—z is to be interpreted $10.00 
for one child and $5.00 for additional ones; xo—5—4 should be in- 
terpreted to mean $10.00 for one child, $5.00 for the second, and 
$4.00 for additional ones. 

A comparative study shows ids variation in the administra- 
tive provisions and their success in the different states having 
mothers’ pension laws. Usually they have sprung into existence 
without much time having been spent on the matter o= preparing a 
statute that would function adequately. Very often the laws cannot ` 
be administered efficiently because the appropriations are not suf- 
ficient to care for all who request and need aid, or to give proper 
attention to the few who need aid most. For instance, in 1922 
Pennsylvania gave grants to 1,940 families; but 4,621 families, 
probably eligible, remained on the waiting-list. In practically no 
state are the appropriations adequate. The matter of supervision 
and investigation by well-trained, well-paid, full-time, and tactful 
officers is also an important factor in successful administration. 
Many supervisors, investigators, and administrative officers are 
politically appointed and unfamiliar with the work. Laws have 
little or nothing to say regarding either the quality or the quantity 
of workers necessary for effective administration. Then, too, many 
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of the laws do not provide state control but are administered by 
county officials. In Illinois, for instance, each county in 1926 was 
an independent administrative unit. The judge of the juvenile 
court in each county had the right to grant pensions and could, if 
he disapproved of the law, refuse to grant pensions, even if the 
funds had been appropriated by the county supervisors. On the 
other hand, if the judge approved of the law his hands might be 
tied if funds had not been provided for the purpose by the county 
Supervisors. There is variation in the stress placed upon the use 
of the family-budget schedule in determining what expenditures 
are necessary for the families whose needs vary according to differ- 
ences in nationality, standards of living, health, residence, and 
culture. | l 
The following table suggests differences found in the adminis- 
trative agency in the different states in 1926. 
Agency Administering States 
1. Árizona (state board acting on county: 
board report) 
2. Maine (State Board of Charities directs 
municipal board) 

3. Massachusetts (State Department Pub- 
I. Child Welfare Board. ...... lic Welfare directs overseers of poor) 

4. New York (local board) "à 

5. Vermont (Department of Public Welfare) 

6. Virginia (county or city board or court 


caring for dependents) 
7. California (Bureau of C-Aid) 
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I. Arkansas rr. Oregon 
2. Colorado 12. Wisconsin 
3. Illinois I3. Washington 
. 2. Juvenile court, or, if ore does 4. Ohio eaten Q robate) 
not exist, county or cistrict 5- s : 15 West Vergi (county) 
po M MEM 6. Louisiana 16. North Dakota 


;. Michigan 17. Oklahoma (county) 
8. Minnesota 18. S. Dakcta (county) 
o. Nebraska x19. Montana (district) 

IO. Tennessee 


r. Florida 6. North Carolina 
| 2. Kansas 7. lex&s 

3. Maryland 8. Utah 

4. Missouri 9. Wyoming 

s. Nevada 


4. County Board of Chikiren's {f 1. Indiana 
Guardians..........2..... 2. New Jersey 


3. County commissioners...... 


, : ia- 
5. Mothers’ Pension Commis 2. Pennsylvania (county) 


3. Rhode Island (local board) 


6. State Board of Educat'on..... I. New Hampshire 
". State agent (term 2 years).... r. Connecticut 


| t. Delaware (state board) 


Spatial representation of these facts gives a kev for interpreta- 
tion and shows that tke progress has not been made in any particu- 
lar direction. Contiguity of sta:es seems to have no effect whatso- 
ever upon the content of the law as to who should be aided. The 
details of the laws seem to be the result of the accident of the per- 
sonnel of the committee in charze and the compromises which they 
arrived at, rather than any dep2ndence upon the science of sociol- 
ogy or social psycholozy. So far as allowances are concerned, maps 
show clearly that there is no ccrrelation between the amount pro- 
vided and the year the law was irst passed, or between the amount 
of the grant and the Iccation of the state. Each group interested in 
the passage of the law has aimed to sacure from the legislature as 
much as it could for caildren as old as possible. What amount and 
what ages were written into tte law depended rather upon com- 
mittee personnel than upon science. Only a few states, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Virginia, and Colorado, based ap- 
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propriations upon the amount necessary. Connecticut is the only 
state whose law itemizes the allowance upon a family-budget 
schedule. Of course the fixing of definite amounts even for these 
items makes the program more or less inflexible. In most states the 
maximum that may be assigned to one family does not surpass 
$50, and the average lies between $21 and $45. 

Similarly, a spatial representation of the years in which first 
laws were passed in various states is interesting. It clearly shows 
that the ecological factors we would expect to enter in the matter 
of diffusion do not in this case. Aside from the central section of 
the country, where laws were passed mostly between 1917 and 
1919, and the absence of any laws in the block of states in the 
South, there seems to be no dependence upon geographical location 
in the matter of the time the laws appeared. It is helpful here to 
think of Faris’ distinction between community and the social move- . 
ment: community is a spatial concept, but the social movement 
goes on quite independently of spatial limitations or relations. If 
there were sufficient time and interest, one could perhaps discover 
why states passed laws when they did, but without special study 
the map showing the time when such laws were passed is of little 
help except negatively. 

Considering the matter of methods used to secure mothers' 
pension legislation, it is important to note that advocates of such 
measures were particularly anxious and worked hard to keep the 
issue from becoming a party issue. Mothers’ pension laws have 
passed because of strong emotional public opinion in their favor; 
because of effective lobbying; and because of the number and 
strength of organizations whose appeals to legislators, of whatever | 
party, could not be ignored. Although there were opponents in the 
legislature and outside of it, opposition was unorganized, and as a 
result little difficulty and few obstacles had to be met by the pro- 
moters. There was nothing inherent in the idea to stir up any group 
or crystallize opposition in any definite organization. 

If it had been a measure that would interfere in any way with 
economic interests, then we could have predicted an effectively 
organized opposition with a strong lobby, and we should have been 
able to find in one of the political parties some evidence as to 
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whether they opposed or indorsed the idea. When social legislation 
such as that concerning child labor is being considered, we experi- 
ence reactions on the part of legislators quite different from = 
case we are now considering. 

Mothers! pensions were supposed to bring relief to many needy 
families without any :ncreased burden on the taxpayer. They were 
to cost considerably less than the institutional care of the child, 
and at the same time were to make it possible for the child to have 
the protective care and attention of the mother in the home. The 
principle that the home is th» only fit place in which to rear chil- 
dren was rarely questioned. With legislators at the very beginning 
in favor of the underlying principle of mothers’ pensions, with no 
particular disturbing economic effects to be expected from such 
 Jaws, and with no threat of any further drain on the tax-paying 
people of the state, there was a very wide acceptance of the idea. 
In less than twelve years forty-two states had passed pension laws 
for mothers with dependent children. 

Pension legislation in general tends to become a question of |. 
party advantage because of the voting strength of thase interested. 
This tendency was apparent in the pensioning of old soldiers. Both 
parties have aimed to win votes by favoring and advocating in- 
creasing pensions for soldiers. Likewise in the case of mothers! 
pensions votes were to be secured or lost for the party which re- 
spectively supported or ignored it. And even if the parties lost no 
votes they could not zfford to lose the good will of the women who 
are capable of affecting politicel affairs by other methods than by 
voting. “They are able to talk." says Michels. No doubt mothers’ 
pension legislation will increasingly become a question of party 
advantage. The maim point of comparison between mothers’ and 
soldiers’ pensions is that the grants.to voters tend to be raised 
without any consideration of an adequate return to the state. Mary 
E. Richmond,’ writing in the Survey, calls attention to the fact. 
that the phrase “endowment of mctherhood” is already being 
taken up by shrewd foliticians who may give it a significance and 
a popular power that its originators never intended. 

*In class lecture, summer, 1927, University of Chicago. 

"Mary E. Richmond, “Motherhood and Fensions,” Survey, XXIX (March 1, 
1913), 174-78. : 
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^ Mothers! pensions” appeared in the platforms of some politi- 
cal parties as early as 1913. In Missouri it was in the platform of 
the Progressive party. In Wisconsin the Republican party advo- 
cated a state-wide application of the local measures. In California 
both Republican and Democratic parties accepted it. 

Most effective in their influence were the organizations working 
. from outside upon legislators. Powerful advocates and strongly or- 
ganized movements carried legislation far in Iowa, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Minnesota, Michigan, and Tennessee. In 
Pennsylvania the Federation of Women's Clubs sponsored the 
movement, and the League cf Women Voters voiced an interest in 
increasing the appropriations. The Delineator carried on a jour- 
nalistic campaign in the interest of the legislation. Following the 
efforts of Judge Lindsey, Colorado passed its law by popular refer- 
endum. 

The following — is a sample of the sort of letters sent 
to convince and impress legislators and mothers! congresses: 

The state is a parent, and as a wise and gentle and kind and loving parent 
should beam down upon each child alike. At the knee of this great, just, loving 
mother or father no child should beg in vain. The bounties of opportunity and 
reward should flow therefrom freely and gladly into each life upon this fair 
continent. It is not for you and me to struggle and travail under the masks of 
institutions of charity and benevolent organization, that the children of this 
parent may have light and love. From the fountain head—The State—all 
benefits should issue. We, the mothers of the land, should go in a body and 
make the appeal for what we wish, then stand aside and rejoice as we see our 
desires expressed, just gifts given by a loving father, received equally by chil- 
dren.? 


In spite of the fact that there was practically no opposition to 
the issue (except from charity organization workers), we see that 
it takes time, effort, and finesse to bring people to the point where 
they are willing not only to leave the traditional but to become 
actively engaged in such phases of the movement as will finally 
bring about a new order. 

The social movement aims to bring about change by breaking 
up the inertia, or conservative tendency, which makes one content 
to go on doing the thing now in process. It may also be said to be 


* Mary E. Richmond, “Mothers and Pensions,” Survey, XXIX (March I, I913), 
774-80. 
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scattered because it draws its members from many different and 
widely separated sections; and in spite of the fact that it may not 
always be without a spatial aspect, it very often operates inde- 
pendently of space. 

At first it consists of a small but energetic minority. Since it is 
a minority it cannot risk becoming partisan. To do so would be to 
incur immediate and automatic opposition from the other political 
party. In addition there would be no hope of retaining all of the 
members of the dominant party favoring the measure as a party is- 
sue. Many of these would resist because of inertia. For this reason 
it is to the interest of the promoters to keep m a measure as 
mothers’ pension nonpartisan. 

If it is to the advantage oi the measure to be nonpartisan, then 
we find that the method of proceeding is by the development of an 
effective lobby with its dependence upon agitation and the publicity 
often called “propaganda.” The press and many women’s clubs 
from. the very beginning were active in making appeals to the pub- 
lic to pass the pension law which they believed wouid bring great 
relief and eliminate many evils. The materials given wide publicity 
pictured broken homes with children separated from parents, moth- 
ers overworked with bed results to themselves and children, and 
crowded homes sheltering undernourished and handicapped chil- 
dren. It was urged that these matters, upon which there was 
agreement, be considered first rather than the few and relatively 
unimportant differenzes. The chief opponents to the mothers’ pen- 
sion were social worxers whcse chief arguments were that (1) it 
could not be called pension since it was merely relief, and (2) 
there was no reason to suppose that public initiative would be more 
effective than private. There may have been an elerrent of selfish- 
ness, due to vested interests, in the opposition of sccial workers; 
but it was probably much less a case of fear of losing a position 
than it was a belief in the existing order, and a traditional fear and 
dislike of governmental control. 

The characteristic method of securing and controlling legisla- 
tion favorable to the minoritv group, the method used in the case 
of mothers’ pension Dromoters, is exemplified in the following ac- 
count, one of a series of articles by Arthur Sears Henning appear- 
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ing in the Chicago Daily Tribune during the month of July, 1927, 
on the Catholic church propaganda. 


In the National Catholic Welfare Conference, occupying a great building 
in Washington and exoending $175,000 a year, we see the Roman Catholic 
"church in action" in the dissemination of propaganda, the molding of public 
opinion and the influence of legislation and administration. 

‘This body acts as the intermediary between the Catholic church and the 
government in a multitude of matters oertaining to the relations of church 
and state. It fights proposed legis ation inimical to tke doctrine and the insti- 
tutional interests of the church. It actively promotes moral and social reforms, 
and otherwise brings the influence of the church to bear upon the solution of 
public problems. 

“Issues of public morality, public education, issues that vitally touch the 
rights and well-being of the Catholic church are constantly the subject of fed- 
eral legislation,” says Charles A. McMahon.in a leaflet issued by the conference 
to explain its activities. “Just as soon as we begin to talk about such subjects 
as Catholic education, the Catholic press, immigrant aid, Americanization, the 
industrial problem, the divorce evil, social justice, birth control, girls’ and 
boys’ welfare, training for social service, and topics cf kindred character we 
are compelled at once to regard them in the light of their mterest to the whole 
Catholic body as well as to the public at large.” 

The conference in eight years of its existence has mobilized Catholic 
thought and influence in defense af parochial schools from inimical legislation, 
as in the case of the Oregon school law, which the Órganization successfully 
fought through the courts, the Supreme Court declaring the law unconstitu- 
tional It has aggressively fougkt the creation of a federal department of 
education which it regards the entering wedge to federal interference with 
parochial schools. 


In summarizing we may indicate the bearing of the foregoing 
facts on the theory of the evclution of an institution. In describing 
the process we have, first, a condition of restlessness, a groping 
about, a dissatisfaction and a desire for something to satisfy it. 
This condition of unrest is expressed in unorganized strivings and 
attempts to discover what it is that may give definiteness to the 
longings. 

This feeling is then extended to wider areas, and among spa- 
tially separated individuals there develops a group consciousness 
and a realization of the scope of the difficulty. 

This stage is followed by a coming together and organization. 
The organization then is laurched upon a program of agitation and 
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publicity (sometimes called *rropaganda"). The earliest attempt 
at legislation is by means of 2stablisking an effective lobby. A bill 
is finally introduced into the legislature and is referred to a com- 
mittee for hearing. Later it is debated before the legislature. 

The need is met when a po-itical institution, legislative and ex- 
ecutive in nature, is established. What really happens to the law 
depends upon the unique constellation of interests and person- 
alities involved in the situation at the particular time it is being 
considered. 'This fact is proved by the wide diversity of the laws 
which have no correlation tc the economic character of the state 
and no correlation between the date of passage of the law and 
the degree of approximation to approved standards, and by the 
haphazard fashion in which they develop. We may assume that 
the results would have been quite different in any case if the pro- 
posed law had come up a year earlier or a year later with a differ- 
ent group of people pushing tke legislation. There has been little 
reliance upon scientific investization. The laws are the result of 
the compromises of personalities. 

The evolution of an instituzion as revealed in this study of the 
laws on mothers' pensions in forty-two states stands in striking 
contrast to Cooley’s statemen- of the tentative process. Cooley 
Says: 

The growth of social forms is fcr the most part roughly analogous to that 
of the wild-grape vine which has extended itself over trellises and fences and 
into trees in my backyard. This vins has received. from its ancestry a certain 
system of tendencies. . . . . These tendrils revolve slowly tarough the air, 
and when one touches an obstacle, as a wire or a branch, it hooks itself about 
‘it and draws up in the form of e spiral spring, pulling the shoot up after it. A 
shoot which thus gets a hold grows -apidly and sends out more tendrils; if it — 
fails to get a hold it by and ty sags cown and ceases to grow. Thus it feels its 
way and has a system of behavior which insures its growth along the line of 
successful experiment, 

So in the human world we find that forms of life tending to act in certain 
ways come into contact with situatioms which stimulate some of their activities 
and repress others, Those that are stimulated increase, this increase acts upon 


the structures involved in tt—usually to augment their growth—and so a 
"selective" development is set in mction.* 


* C. Cooley, Social Process, pp. 8-9. 
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The social process, according to Cooley, is a matter of “successful 
experiment" and “selective development." A social expedient is 
"worked out by experience. Through trial and error the best always 
survives and the good will remain. 

We are less optimistic about the degree of progress and selec- 
tion and successful experiment operating in the social process 
when we take the case of mothers’ pensions into consideration. We 
are more impressed by the inflexibility of a social institution or a 
law than we are by the process of successful experiment or selec- 
tion. An institution once established is easily changed only in a, 
crisis, and is not always changed then. The Cooley Hegelianism is 
altered when one understands how conflict of groups, inertia, and 
conservatism of vested interests make progressive change of insti- 
tutions difficult. The experience of one state seems to have little 
appreciable effect upon the evolution of laws in others. One ob- 
serves little consideration of approved standards and little interest 
in scientific formulations. | 

The law, once passed, becomes a part of the fixed structure of 
the social organization, which remains unchanged until changing 
conditions produce new necessities for readjustment; then the 
whole cycle is repeated. It is always possible for a Hegelian op- 
timist to feel and assert that in the long run the haphazard experi- 
ments may eventually be integrated, but the fixed nature of insti- 
. tutions, when looked at realistically, gives more emphasis to the 
accidents (unpredictable happenings) attending the formulation of 
the crystallized legal or institutional enactment. 

The existence of mothers' pensions is.the obvious repudiation 
of the implications of laissez faire. No legislation is more com- 
pletely a denial of the Spencerian doctrine than the law which pays 
a woman money because she could not get along with her husband. 
Here we have a sort of reversed “cultural lag." The “adaptive 
culture" will, when the implications of the legislation are speci- 
fically realized, eventually force the redefinition of social and poli- 
tical philosophy. 
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Einstein's demonstration of the fundamental identity of differ:ng forms of phys- 
ical energy has a parallel in social forzes. Experiment has demonstrated that internal 
bodily activities afford li-tle or no evidence of emotions as characteristically different 
states of the organism. Emotions are differing conscious forms of one basic reality— 
nervous energy. Its bodily expressions are (1) symptoms of modified metabolism; 
(2) disorganized safety-valve movements; (3) signals; (4) organized actions with 
reference to the stimulus. No matter what the emotion, any cf the metabolism and 
safety-valve reactions ma» occur: rke differences between ihe various emotions de- 
pend upon attitudes, determined by (x) energy reserves; (2) innate prepotency ; (3) 
emotional linkages; (4) -rtellectual conceptions. Positive attitudes, or wants, regard 
stimuli as promising: enthusiasm, love, or elation results, according to what type of 
functional relation with the stimulus is contemplated. In neutral attitudes the energy 
takes the form of mirth. Negative attitudes, regarding stimuli as menacing, result in 
fear, grief, rage, etc., according to the type of avoidance, acceptance, or attack reac- 
tion contemplated. These attitudes are taxen Ey the "expanded personality"—the or- 
ganism plus the objects, persons, ideas, and inszitutions toward which the person acts 
as though they were extensions of his organism. This theory opens the way to trans- 
mutation of motivation. Opposition arises from three groups: (r) instinctivists re- 
gard instincts as independent elements in motivation, but a better account of innate 
sources of attitudes may be developed from th» principle that the motive of life is to 
function; (2) gland enthusiasts have exaggerzted one factor in attitude formation; 
(3) behaviorists deny thé scientific validity of attitude concepts but persist in using 
them; creative synthesis with this group migkt be achieved by regarding subjective 
interpretation as essential zo social science but as becoming scientific only when it re- 
sults in conclusions which may be tested in ob:ectively verifiable terms. 


What Einstein nas taken the lead in doing for physics, a num- 
ber of thinkers have been doing in an almost unnoticed way in so- 
cial psychology. Einstein has shown that electricity and gravita- 
tion may be conceived as forms of one fundamental phenomenon: 
diverse as they at first appear, he has shown them to be essentially 
identical. In proving this, Einstein has simply carried farther a 
development which has long been gcing on in physics and chemis- 
try. Light, heat, momenturn, electricity, and the other forms of 
energy appeared at first as independent entities; research has 
demonstrated progressively that they are mere interchangeable 
forms of one basic reality. Similar.y, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
iron, and the other chemical elements were long considered as es- 
sentially distinct and untransmutable, but recent research has 
shown that they also are but variants of the same basic reality— 


electrical energy. 
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Like the forms of physical energy, social forces have been re- 
garded as independent entities, irreducible to common terms. 
Whether termed instincts, wants, interests, or wishes, these moti- 
vators of social behavior have been listed independently, as though 
each had a separate existence and were untransmutable into the 
others. Quite recently, however, psychology and sociology have 
been discovering that social forces, like chemical elements and like 
the forms of physical energy, have much more in common than had 
hitherto been supposed. Professor Robert S. Woodworth, of Co- 
lumbia, has summarized as follows some of the psychological dis- 
coveries in this field: 


Cannon finds the same internal changes in fear and rage, as well as in 
states of "being all keyed up" for strenuous activity, which states cannot 
properly be called either fear or rage. All serious and thorough experimental 
efforts to discover a characteristic bodily expression for each emotion have 
ialled. Shepard found that "feelings cannot be classified on the basis of vaso- 
motor and heart rate changes. . . .. In short, all moderate nervous activity 
tends to constrict the peripheral vessels and to increase the volume and size 
of pulse in the brain.” Landis, introducing into the laboratory a variety of 
often drastic emotional situations, was unable to find differential patterns of 
response, either from the vascular organs or from the muscles of facial ex- 
pression, while Brunswick found the same lack of characteristic patterns in 
the field of gastrointestinal reactions. Similarly the students of the psycho- 
galvanic reaction have not reported different types of response for different 
specific emotions. . . .. 

Experimental studies of internal bodily activities, we might say, afford 
plenty of evidence of emotion, but little or none of the emotions as character- 
istically different states of the organism. This conclusion should, indeed, be ac- 
cepted with some reserve, since laughter seems an exception, and since a strong 
sex emotion, unhampered by embarrassment, has perhaps not yet been ex- 
amined under laboratory conditions.* 


The following hypothesis, built up inductively in interaction 
with concrete instances too voluminous to be presented in this ar- 
ticle,” explores certain possibilities for a theory of social forces con- 
sistent with the foregoing findings. In brief, the hypothesis is that 

' "How Emotions Are Identified and Classified," by Robert S. Woodworth, Feel- 


ings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium (1928), p. 224. See Allport, Social 
Psychology (1924), p. 9I. 


? Some of the instances on which this hypothesis is based will be found in the 
author’s The Science of Social Relations (Henry Holt & Co., 1927). 


^ 
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emotions are merely differing conscious forms of one basic reality— 
nervous energy. The human organism, when stimulated in certain 
ways, generates or liberates varying quantities of energy, whose 
presence is accompanied by external and internal bodily symptoms. 
These symptoms of ‘increased nervous energy are of four types: 
first, changes directly related to the modified metabolism involved 
in the increased generation of nervcus energy; second, disorgan- 
ized safety-valve movements serving <o carry off overflows of excess 
energy; third, movements and changes signaling the emotional con- 


- dition to opponents, victims. allies, associates, and potential help- 


ers; and, fourth, organized, usually purposive, movements carrying 
the organism into action in relation to the stimulus. Of the bodily 
changes related to the metabolism which releases increased energy, 
illustrations may be found in more rapid pulse beat, deeper respira- 
tion, release of sugar into the blood, increased secretion by ductless 
glands, and the like. Disorganized safety-valve movements include 
such symptoms as rapid pacing of the floor, jumping up and down, 
gesturing: with the hands, and convulsive movements of the viscera 
and of the body in zeneral. Reactions which probably belong in 
some ways to the two foregoing classes, but which have actually 
come to function as signals of emotional condition, include utter- 
ance of articulate or inarticulate sounds, flushing, paling, weeping, 
bristling of the hair, and distortion of the facial muscles. The 
fourth class of reactions associated with heightened emotional 
energy includes all the various organized actions with reference 
to the stimulus, such as avoidance, approach, manipulation, attack, 
embracing, and devcuring. 

No matter what the emction, if it is strong enough, practically 
any of the metabolism and safety-valve reactions máy occur: 
one “trembles” with excitement, “shudders” with dread, or ‘‘quiv- 
ers? with rage; ore “sighs” for love, “gasps” with surprise; 
“catches one’s breath” in fear, and “breaths heavily” in anger; one 
weeps for joy, for mirth, or for grief; one flushes with pleasure, 
mortification, laughter, love. or anger; one utters spesmodic vocali- 
zations in grief, hilarity, enthusiasm, fear, and love. Moreover, the 
organized reactions are apt also to be behavioristically indistin- 
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guishable in various emotions:* flexion of the arm may mean a 
blow, a caress, warding off a menace, beckoning, or leading the . 
cheering; impassioned verbal behavior may involve pleas for 
mercy, denunciation, a proposal of marriage, or exuberance over a 
triumph; frantic clasping of the stimulating person may mean the 
terror of a drowning victim, the ardor of the triumphant lover, or 
. the wrath of the wrestling assailant. 

What, then, determines the nature of the emotion experienced? 
In defiance of the behaviorists, it is suggested that the differences 
" between the various emotions depend upon the attitudes of the 
stimulated personality toward the stimulus. By “attitude” is meant 
the incipient, latent, or contemplated organized reaction of the per- 
sonality with reference to the stimulus. Attitudes, thus defined, are 
determined by four factors: (3) abundance or depletion of reserve 
energy in the organism; (2) innately prepotent types of reaction; 
(3) emotional linkagés and habits due to past experiences; and 
(4) intellectual conceptions as to the nature of the stimulus. 'Three 
general types of attitudes toward stimuli may be distinguished— 
positive, neutral, and negative. The positive attitudes are called 
"wants": they regard the stimulus as promising and seek closer 
functional relations with it. Negative attitudes regard the stimu- . 
lus as menacing, and seek to avoid it or to destroy it. The names of 
the various emotions are merely labels indicating the 'particular 
types of latent, incipient, or contemplated reaction. Toward stimu- 
- li which we “want” we call the emotion “enthusiasm” if the energy 
is tentatively focused toward working co-operatively with the stim- 
ulus; we call it “love” if the energy is tentatively directed toward 
being with, mating with, or benefiting the stimulus. If the stimulus 
is promising but there is no immediate call for applied utilization 
of the energy, it escapes in quite unorganized ways, and we call the 
emotion “elation.” 

Suppose the stimulus is regarded as practically neutral—as 
neither menacing nor promising benefit—and yet it generates emo- 
tional energy. In this case the energy escapes in unorganized safe- 
ty-valve and signaling forms—spasmodic ejaculation of sound, 


* Cf. Woodworth, o. cit. 
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distortion of the face and body, slapping of the thigh, reddening of 
- the face, tears, and the like—and we call the emotion “mirth.” 

Toward stimuli regarded by the personality as menacing, the 
basic reactions are (=) disorganized or incipient escape efforts, (2) 
helpless acceptance, (3) disorganized or incipient attack, and (4) 
intelligent focusing of resources to cope with the stimuli. The in- 
cipient and disorganized escape or avoidance reactions involve 
"fear." Helpless acceptance of a stimulus in the process of damag- 
ing a personality, where the energy escapes in disorganized sounds, 
bodily writhings, facial contortions, and the like, is called “suffer- 
ing." If the damage has been completed but is still disturbing the 
personality, the emozional reactions may be called “grief” or, if the 
damage is extensive enough, “despair.” If the nervous energy 
roused by a stimulus regarded as menacing flows into an actual at- 
tack, but at the same time overflows into incoherent vocalizations, 
gestures, vasomotor reactions, and the like, the emotion is called 
“anger.” If similar reactions are baffled and find their entire outlet 
in symbolic, gestural, or verbal attack and in other overflow reac- 
tions, the emotion is called “rage.” 

The saint (defining that term in the best sense) is the person 
who has so developed his personality that menacing stimuli con- 
sistently draw out enthusiasm, love, courage, and other creative 
reactions rather than anger, fear, and despair. 

D. T. Howard would restrict the term “emotional behavior" to 
the disorganized type of reactions.* The foregoing analysis, how- 
ever, leads to the r2cognition that two different variables are in- 
volved: first, the amount of nervous energy pouring through the 
personality; and, second, the proportion of that erergy which es- 
Capes in disorganized overflow and signal reactions as compared 
with the amount directed into organized action-patterns. When a 
large amount of energy flows out in the disorganized reactions, the 
behavior may be termed “sentimental” or even “hysterical.” Well- 
integrated personalities, however, may develop intense currents of 
nervous energy, accompanied by profound metabolic symptoms, 
and at the same time may pour the entire stream into highly organ- 


**A Functional Thecry of the Emotions,” Feelings and Emotions: The Wit- 
tenberg Symposium (1028), pp. 140-42. 
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ized action-patterns with a minimum of purposeless overflow. The 
great artist, for example, makes his highest E by such 
controlled use of intense energy. 

“Joy” or “happiness” will be found to consist i in those states in 
which the emotional energy flows abundantly and freely, through 
organized or disorganized channels acceptable to the complete per- 
sonality, as in elation, enthusiasm, love, and the like, without the 
inner conflict and thwarting involved in fear, grief, and despair. 

In the foregoing analysis, the reaction is said to be given, not 
by the organism, as the behaviorists would have it, but by the “‘per- 
sonality." 'The reason for this is that the stimulus frequently 
menaces or promises to benefit, not the organism, but certain ob- 
jects, persons, ideas, or institutions toward which the personality 
reacts as it would toward its organism. Take the bone from the 
dog, spill soup on the lady’s dress, speak disparagingly of the man’s 
automobile, admire the handiwork of the artist, and the emotional 
reactions will be of the same types produced by analogous stimuli 
applied to the bodies of those individuals. Menace the cub of a 
lioness, praise the daughter of the proud parent, sneer at a dear 
friend of your hearer, and the reactions are of the type to be ex- 
pected from stimuli appliec to annexes or extensions of their or- 
ganisms. If Senator Heflm attacks the Catholic church, or if a 
foreign artist discovers that America has produced magnificent 
architecture, the people of whose personalities Catholicism and 
America are vital parts react emotionally as if their bodies had been 
attacked or admired. The personality, or if a distinctive expression 
is preferred, the “expanded personality,” includes, then, the or- 
ganism, plus the objects, persons, ideas, and institutions in rela- 
tion to which the individual gives the emotional reactions that he 
gives in relation to his organism. 

The crucial significance of such a theory of social forces lies in 
the fact that it opens the way to the transmutation of motivation. 
Since the qualitative differences between emotions are due, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, to the attitudes taken by the personality 
toward the stimulus, it follows that the emotions can be funda- 
mentally altered if the attitudes can be changed. This bears vitally 
in two ways upon social welfare: fist, in relation to social control, 
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it'predicates that it is possible, in the long run, by modifying atti- 
- tudes, to transmute anger, hatred, fear, and other socially destruc- 
tive emotions into harmless forms or into co-operative enthusiasm 
and loyalty; second, in relation to individual happiness, it predi- 
cates the long-run possibility of transmuting fear, despair, suffer- 
ing, and other misery reactions into joyful types of emotion. 

This emotional transmutation involves a shift of emphasis 
from the mere changing. of the stimulus to the alteration of the 
reacting personality: it suggests that while increases in economic 
income, improvements in health, and other changes in environ- 
mental stimuli are vitelly important, they need to be adjusted to 
the supreme consideration of creating in the personality those atti- 
tudes which will find the promising aspects of whatever stimuli - 
present themselves, and thus react with co-operative and joyful 
emotions. While stimuli differ objectively in their actual menace to 
the personality, ample instances testify that it is possible, by a mere 
change of attitude, to change into promise the apparent menace 
involved in sickness, loss of one's position, antagonistic criticism 
from others, or in any of the stimuli which usually generate fear, 
anger, or despair. 

Opposition to such a theory of social forces will be found to 
arise from at least three sources: first, the contention cf naive and 
even of critical instinctivists that the emotions are correlates of 
„innate action-patterns or of innate drives to action; second, the 
ductless gland contention that endocrines dominate personality; 
third, the behavioristic contention that “conditioning” determines 
motivation to the total axclusion of any conscious evaluation of the 
stimulus, and the behavioristic denial of the scientific validity of 
using attitude concepts in the sense herein defined. 

The first group of objectors is the instinctivists. Some people 
say that fundamental improvements in society are impossible be- 
cause “human nature cannot be changed." When used to oppose 
economic programs depending upon other motives than the getting 
of power and money, this argument implies belief in the innate 
rigidity of such assumed “instincts” as acquisitiveness and domi- 
nation; when used to oppose peace programs it assumes pugnacity 
as an ineradicable innate human motivator. Other connections in 
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which this type of argument has recently been used have included 
assumptions of innate racial antipathy, innate monogamistic im- ` 
pulse, and innate promiscuity. [l| 

Leading exponents of instinct theories, such as James and 
McDougall, would not have been guilty of any such assumption, 
for they have regarded instincts, not as definite, rigid, unlearned 
behavior patterns, but as plastic, modifiable tendencies, driving the 
organism toward action in certain general directions." Even this 
conception, however, is inconsistent with the facts summarized by 
Woodworth at the beginning of this article. How then shall we 
conceive of the part played by innate structure in determining the: 
quality and the direction of human motivation? 

Hunger and sex-craving may be taken as indubitably funda- 
mental human drives. We have a gastronomic system, and a pow- 
erful longing to use it in all the ways for which it is fitted. But the : 
actual behavior through which this system functions is modified by 
such cultural and habitual patterns as likings and aversions for 
particular foods, taboos, beauty diets, religious fasts, hunger 
strikes, and pie-eating contests. We have a reproductive system, 
and powerful longings to use it in ways for which it is fitted. But 
the actual behavior through which this system functions is modified 
by such cultural and habitual patterns as modesty, religious celi- 
bacy, polygamy, narcissism, homosexuality, and divorce legisla- 
tion. Healthy people have also powerful longings to use in ways 
for which they are fitted their legs, lungs, vocal cords, eyes, brains, 
children, automobiles, tools, literary ability, and so on indefinitely. 
If one can give a complete list of all the innate structures of the or- 
ganism and of the ways in which they can function consciously— 
all of the skeletal, muscular, glandular, circulatory, digestive, and 
nervous structures, and of the conscious activities of which they 
are capable—then one might give a complete list of innate motive 
tendencies. But it is far simpler, and scientifically much more use- 
ful and more satisfying, to summarize this cumbersome enumera- 
tion by the fundamental principle: Tke motive of life is to func- 
tion. | 

But how about the pain nerves? If functioning is in itself 


* Floyd House, The Range of Social Theory (19293, pp. 127-33 and 186-09. 
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pleasurable, why not enjoy pain? Two answers solve this objec- 
tion. First, we do enjoy pain often enough to reinforce the general 
principle. Second, painful functioning, as far as it is actually 
shunned, serves as a safety device to warn of impending menace to 
future functioning. Pain, weariness, fear, horror, disgust, mortifi- 
cation, humiliation—or any other kind of unpleasantness in func- 
tion—means: “This kind or amount of functioning has proved 
dangerous to individuals or to the group or to the species!” “This 
functioning does not fit in with your surroundings!" or “Someone 
or something outside you is functioning in a way which does not 
fit with your functioning—somethinz is damaging or menacing 
you!" On the other hand, special surges of joy are apt to mean 
that the type of functioning involved has been related to the prom- 
ise of enlarged functioning bv the individual, the group, or the 
species. 

Such warning and promising devices are acquired sometimes 
personally and sometimes racially. “Conditioning,” as discussed 
by Watson, covers the more automatic and less intelligent phases 
of individual acquisition; the fear of loud noises and of removed 
support, the rage at restriction of movement, and the joy at being 
caressed, which he describes, are instances of racially acquired 
warning and promising devices. 

The transmutation of motivation depends upon the shunting 
of emotional energy from one type of functioning to another among 
the exceedingly wide range of possible behavior patterns of which 
the personality is capable. The degree to which this shunting is 
possible varies immensely between individuals and between action- 
patterns. Certain persons have become exceedingly stereotyped 
and rigid. Certain types of functioning become at times almost 
overwhelmingly imperative. The elements in the problem are, 
however, increasingly clear. Habit clinics and other forms of psy- 
chiatric social work are demonstrating with growing effectiveness 
the practicable possibility of transmuting socially and personally: 
destructive types of motivation into harmless or creative forms. 

The second group of objectors need not detain us long. To 
argue that ductless glands are the sole determiners of motivation is 
simply to provide another instance of the obsessive enthusiasm 
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which exalts.one aspect of a truth into an alleged complete and 
adequate account of the whole truth. Innate differences in gland 
structure quite probably may involve large differences in attitudes; 
treatment of the glands or injection of glandular extracts undoubt- 
edly does transform motivation in certain types of cases; but to 
assert that glands are the only determinants of motivation, to the 
complete exclusion of emotional conditioning and of intelligent in- 
sight into the nature of situations, is to exhibit intellectual imbal- 
ance. l l 

Behaviorism represents a vigorous reaction against the rigidity 
of instinctivism toward belief in the transmutation of motivation, 
but the behaviorist has concentrated his attention upon those 
changes in attitude which are achieved by reconditioning—by re- 
arranging stimuli so that emotional linkages may be broken down 
and built up differently. In transmuting motivation the behaviorist 
has insisted that he has no need of changing the conscious states of 
his patient—of developing intellectual insight into the nature of the 
stimulus, or of transforming the individual's conception of.the situ- 
ation. Any attempt to deal with consciousness is regarded by Wat- 
son and his followers as being unscientific if not superstitious. 

This point of view has recently been given prominence by be- 
havioristic sociologists. Read Bain, for example, contends that 
"feelings, sentiments, tendencies and impulses to act, wishes, atti- 
tudes, and so on, raean nothing, and worse than nothing, unless 
they are interpreted as overt behavior of some kind."? “We must 
have a frankly behavioristic sociology if we are to have a science." 
George A. Lundberg announced that in a forthcoming text he pur- 
posed to indicate the subjective and unscientific character of such 
categories as attitudes and desires, ene to show that they are JI 
sirable and unnecessary in science.’ 

The real issue here is whether it is scientific to take into ac- 
count in theories of motivat:on subjective states which are directly 
accessible only to the introspection of the one who experiences 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXXIII (May, 1928), 950. 
' Ibid., p. 941. 


° “Current Research Projects,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIV 
(January, 1929). 
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them. Biology postulates the gene—“a hypothetical agent or ele- 
ment considered as being transmitted from parent to offspring, and 
regarded as determining, or entering into, the development of some 
particular character of the offspring.’ Similarly, physics postu- 
lates the electron, one-thousandth the size of a hydrogen atom, in 
order to account for otherwise inexplicable phenomena. Social psy- 
chology is at a great advantage over these sciences in that each of 
us has direct access to the conscious phases of his own attitudes, 
whereas genes, electrons, and other such assumed entities, are to- 
tally inaccessible to direct observation. If, therefore, biology and 
physics may be conceded as being sciences, it would seem to be 
scientifically legitimate for social psychology to follow their prece- 
dent and to postulate attitudes and the like if they are needed in 
order to understand, account for, predict, and control social forces. 

But are subjective postulates really useful in social psychol- 
ogy? Have we any use for the term '*want" in the sense of a con- 
‘scious state rather than merely a grcup of overt reactions? Does 
it make any difference whether we try to make students study a 
sociology problem or try to make them want to study it? Does it 
mean anything to Say, “I went, but I didn't want to go,” or “I shot 
him, but I didn't mean to"? Is it conceivable that a girl should 
want to eat candy and yet should take no overt steps to that end? 
Does it mean anything to ask whether one's wife really wants to go 
to the movies or is just going to please her husband? 

The behaviorist himself seems incapable of dispensing with 
these subjective terms. J. B. Watson says: “The interest of the 
behaviorist in man's doings is more than the interest of the spec- 
tator—he wants to control man's reactions.” (Italics mine.)*° 
Bain says that by the behavioristic technique “it may be impossible 
to find out many things we should Zke to know.’ (Italics mine.) 
. Lundberg says that his purpose is to show that such categories as 
“desire” are “undesirable” in science!*? 

The escape of the behaviorist is found in Bain’s suggestion that 


? New Century Dictionary. 
? Behaviorism (1925), p. 11. 
= Op. cit., p. 956. 

** Loc. cit. 
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such concepts as attitude, want, desire, and purpose be interpreted 
wholly in terms of overt behavior. For example, to be strictly be- 
havioristic, the attitude of wanting food consists in expending en- 
ergy, time, money, and the like in getting it. That is to say the man 
who elbows his way into an automat, puts in nickels, waits for a 
seat, and devours his food “wants” to eat. If the behavioristic 
definition of want in terms of overt behavior is adequate, a pig 
who waits at the trough, shoves his way to the brink, and guzzles 
his ration “wants” to eat. Would the behaviorist go farther and 
say that the plant which waits for the rain, and when it fal's sucks 
the water into its stem and leaves, “wants” to drink? Would he 
go still farther and say that the lava, which waits for centuries 
within the mountain, and finally bursts explosively forth and 
rushes down the slope, “wants” to destroy the village in its path? 
To those who are neither behaviorists nor animists, the statement 
that the mountain “wants” to destroy the village seems absurd, 
because the mountain is not thought of as having conscious states. 
For the behaviorist, however, this distinction is not significant: to 
him the human being also hes no conscious states which need to be 
considered by science. . 

But is it possible to defend any € position in our practical 
attempts to understand social motivation? Suppose that when one 
makes a well-intentioned remark to a lady about divorce or about 
domineering mothers or about militarism, she suddenly reddens, 
stammers, turns, and abruptly walks away. Or suppose that a 
football player who has just had his nose broken laughs, wipes off 
the blood, and dashes back into the game. Or suppose that a 
colleague to whom one has ofered a friendly piece of advice sud- 
denly flares up and attacks us. Is it or is it not helpful to attempt 
subjectively to think one's way into the (directly inaccessible) 
conscious and unconscious processes lying back of these forms of 
overt behavior? 

A creative synthesis between the — 7 opposing points 
of view on this question lies in the recognition of the subjective 
interpretation as intermediary scaffolding between objectively ob- 
servable stimuli and objectively observable responses. As aids to 
arriving at working hypotheses, subjective concepts like “atti- 
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ABSTRACT 

Communities with higher standards of living and differentiated economic proc- 
esses attract nearby populations. The seasonal character of agriculture early results 
in a demand for seasonal labor, this demand being satisfied differently according to 
the place and the time (England, France, Germany). In America, machinery has 
taken the place of labor in the production of grain crops. Cotton, however, requires 
much hand labor; and the increase in truck-gardening, the shutdown of European 
immigration, and the migration of the Negro to industrial centers have created a need 
for labor. The revolutionary disturbances in Mexico since rgro provided another 
motive for migrating. The rise in tae American farmer’s standard of living and the 
post-war inflation of farm values were additional factors creating a need for cheap 
agricultural labor. Besides supplying this need, Mexicans are replacing the American 
tenant-farmer in Texas, while the owners move to the city. Mexicans who return to 
Mexico contribute to its Americanization. The social problems created by the pres- 
ence of a large mass of migratory Mexicans, an exploited group, are tremendous, but 
they have not been faced because of the pressing need for cheap labor. 

Economically the Mexican immigrant is another wave of the 
sea of human population which is attracted seasonally to a commu- 
nity with a higher standard of living, and in which the economic 
processes are sufficiently differentiated so that the labor and the in- 
struments of production are in the hands of two different persons. 
Agriculture, which always has had a seasonal character, will show 
earlier a demand for seasonal Jabor. In the older countries this sea- 
sonal character was solved by various systems of boonwork, by ty- 
ing the laborer to the soil with some kind of a bribe, such as a cot- 
tage and a small plot of ground, which, however, did not supply him 
with enough to live on, and he had therefore to resort to an increase 
of his income from additional labor on the lands of the dominating 
landowner. Cotters and villeins are old institutions which have 
maintained themselves to this dav in various parts of the world 
with varying degrees of harshness and compulsion. 

The fundamental cause underlying this need of seasoral labor 
is the desire to escape work as well as the necessities of a higher 
standard of living, which needs the labor of many people to create 

* Paper read at the meeting of the American Sociological Society, Chicago, De- 
cember, 1928, in Section on Rural Sociology. l 
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the necessary surplus for maintaining that standard. The manorial 
economy was both. Boonwork was necessary in order to enable 
the lord to fight anc to maintain a retinue of fighting and serving 
attendants and to live like a lord. 

When markets enlarged so that agricultural products could be 
sold, the need for boonwork did not disappear, for then the lord had 
learned to use and to need the goods manufactured and imported 
from other places and agricultural products were the chief source of 
his purchasing power. Boonwork, however, had been commuted for 
a money payment, and the services and labor needed on the estate 
were obtained by payment for that labor. In every village, owing 
to the gradual increase of population, there were many farm-hands 
— sons of poor free farmers, or free farmers who had through in- 
heritance come into possession of very small parcels oi land. These 
formed the labor supply necessary for the cultivatior. of the lands 
of the large landowner of the neighborhood. Yet the numbers were 
small and the need for them was equally small. The amount which 
the market demanded was small enough so that most of it could be 
produced by the aid of whatever labor there was available. When 
the continued growth of the cities and the rise of the standard of 
living of the urban population demanded larger quantities of farm 
products, the landowner found himself with a market ready to ab- 
sorb everything that he could produce. This situation worked out 
differently in different places. 

In countries like England, it was found that industrialization 
made such demand on the labor supply of the community that farm 
wages could not compete with city wages, particularly since new 
grain areas in eastern Europe and America had lowered grain prices 
or were keeping them so low that the cost of producing agricul- 
tural products in the old areas was higher than the price that 
- could be obtained for them. This made impossible in England the 
phenomenon of the agricultural migratory laborer, although Irish 
laborers were used in industry. In France again, urbanization and 
industrialization did not proceed at the same rapid rate as in Eng- 
land, and hence the market for farm products was limited and labor 
more plentiful. Besides, France had practically abolished large 
land-holding so what was being produced was largely being pro- 
duced by the small farmer who had little use for additional labor. 
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In Germany, on the other hand, the situation worked out dif- 
ferently, and it presents an analogy with the agricultural labor situ- 
ation of the Mexican in America. German industrialization proceed- 
ed more slowly than that of England, hence the demands on the 
population for industrial purposes were smaller than in England. 
In addition, Germany, particularly in the east, had large landed 
estates which needed additional seasonal labor in order to produce 
for a growing market. In proportion, however, as the cities and in- 
dustrial life made calls on the working forces of the country, the 
large landowners and producers began to call in seasonal help from 
regions which had more labor than they needed— Russia, Poland, 
and Galicia. The result was that Germany before the war imported 
annually more than four hundred thousand agricultural laborers to 
harvest her crops.” Even in countries like Roumania, where there 
was a large rural proletariat, the demands of the market were so 
great that large numbers of Ruthenians were annually imported 
from Galicia to assist in crop-harvesting. 

In America the grain crod3 were produced so much more with 
the aid of machinery that there was not here the great need for sea- 
sonal labor which there was in Europe, where so much of the work 
is done by hand labor. During the harvesting season there was 
needed a certain amount of casual labor, and the demand was fur- 
nished by a native supply of farm laborers. In the main, grain pro- 
duction was an affair of the independent farmer working his own 
family as a labor supply. 

There is and was another crop which made a different labor de- 
mand, and that was cotten. In that crop the dependency upon sea- 
sonal labor for the job of picking was very great. There also grew 
up the most extensive system of utilization of casual and sea- 
sonal labor. For that purpose the South was supplied with large 
numbers of Negro cotton-pickers of all ages and sexes. In Germany 
and Roumania imported labor was cheaper than machinery; hence 
_ the system of importing labor during certain seasons grew up and 
flourished. In America in the grain crops machinery dispensed with 
labor, but in cotton we had the counterpart of the German-Rou- 


*Karl Liebig, ^Die deutsche Volxswirtschaft in Produktion und Verbrauch," 
Carnegie-Stiftung für internationalen Frieden (1922), p. 224. 
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manian situation. The labor supply, however, did not need to be 
imported because there was plenty of home labor available. 

'Then two things happened. One was the rise of iruck-garden- 
ing into a great agricultural industry, and the other the migration 
of the Negro into industry during anc after the war. 

The rise of truck-gardening is connected with urbanization and 
. the disappearance of the back yard, but more properly with the 
rise of the standard of living of the American community which 
wanted better vegetables at all seasons of the year and, above all, 
fruits such as raisins, oranges, and grapefruit. This was greatly 
stimulated by the canning industry, which made us independent of 
the seasonal garden, and by the refrigerated car in our system of 
transportation. And so we find an increase in the production of let- 
tuce from 1921 to 1926, from 7,799,000 crates to 17,236,000 crates. 
Onions increased from 14,548,000 bushels in 1919 to 20,625,000 in 
1926; cabbages from 646,000 short tons in 1919 to 999,000 short 
tons in 1926; asparagus from 3,287,000 crates in 1921 to 7,645,000 
in 1926. In the fruits we have an increase in orarges from 21,- 
200,000 boxes in 1915 to 33,900,000 Doxes in 1926; in lemons from 
877,000 boxes in 1899 to 6,585,000 boxes in 1919; waile grapefruit 
showed a phenomenal rise from 31,020 boxes in 1899 to 3,656,000 
boxes in 1919. Finally, canteloupes increased from 11,549,000 
crates in 1921 to 14,038,000 crates in 1926, and, for other reasons, 
beet production increased from 3,91c,0oo tons in roro to 7,588,000 
- In 1926. The result was the rise to enormous dimensions of the can- 
ning industry. Canned soups, for example, increased from 51,- 
676,000 cases in 1914 to 101,024,009 in 1925, while canned fruits 
increased from 9,449,000 cases in 1914 to 25,875,00c cases in 1925. 
The natural result was a demand for labor to do the picking, an oc- 
cupation casual and seasonal in its nature. For a while the lower 
types of natives supplied the want. Immigrants—Italians, Arme- 
nians, Japanese, and some Slavs and Indians—followed in their 
wake. But there were not enough of these to supply the demand, 
particularly since the great boom in raisin-growing after the pass- 
ing of the Eighteenth Amendment. Dried fruits, chiefly raisins, 
rose in production from 585,587,000 pounds in 1914 to r,054,- 
027,000 pounds in 1925. 

In cotton the Negro showed a movement into the industrial 
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areas to take the place of the unskilled and semiskilled labor from 
Europe now excluded. In other regions, west Texas, for example, 
Negroes were not wanted, although cotton was becoming there also 
a staple crop with the westward movement of the population. In 
newly opened irrigated territories, the Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia, the Lower Rio Grande Valley in 'Texas, the demand for pickers 
grew rapidly. The stage was being set for some movement to give 
the necessary push to a population nearby which could be utilized 
for that purpose. 

Such a population was found in Mexico. As long as Mexico had 
a stable, although feudal, régime, the native agricultural popula- 
tion remained where it was. There was a slight movement north- 
ward into the United States before 19xo, following the construction 
of the Mexican Railway system. But, in the main, the native Mex- 
ican is too much addicted to his village and village ties to move 
easily. A crisis had to come and tear him away from his moorings 
and send him sprawling and dazed all over the land, hungry and 
afraid and in search of shelter and food. This was accomplished by 
the Revolution of gro. 


If these two movements made a coming of the Mexican more or 
less inevitable, there were other trends which accentuated the situ- 
ation. One of them was the rise in the standard of living of the 
American farmer. The gradual penetration of the country by the 
standards of the city; the gradual realization that under modern 
conditions education is too much of an essential to be gotten in the 
haphazard fashion of the old country school, the feeling that life is 
after all something more than a deadly routine of work from sun to 
sun, all these made the farmer depend less and less upon his own 
labor and that of his immediate family. Machinery came in as a 
great release and wonderful human-saving device; but in garden- 
ing, in fruit- and cotton-picking there was no machinery to take the 
place of the human hand—certainly not to any great extent. The 
cotton sled has proved of some worth in connection with the flat 
wide open fields of west Texas, but the crop so gathered is full of 
trash and of too low a quality to make it universally applicable. 


* See Victor S. Clark, “Mexican Labor in the United States,” Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, No. 78. 
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Various devices are now being experimented with and when one is 
found which is commercially practicable the tale of Mexican im- 
migration, as far as cotton is concerned, will be of a different sort— 
and perhaps of a more baffling sort. | 

If these factors all created a situation in which Mexican cheap 
labor was found necessary, Mexican cheap labor created a situation 
making itself necessary. The rise in agricultural prices following 
the war resulted in a great expansion of agricultural production, but 
what is more important, it resulted in a great increase in the price 
of farm lands and an inflation of farm values. Certain areas in 
Texas and California were opened up and sold at a price which 
could not possibly make them a paying proposition to the pur- 
chasers unless the purchasers could utilize cheap labor. It was be- 
" cause Mexican cheap labor was there to be utilized that the region 
could be made agriculturally acceptable at all. Raisin .and bought 
at $1,000 an acre could not pay unless picking was chea» and cheap. 
pickers were not to be found to any extent among the natives. Jap- 
anese and East Indians were excluded—hence Mexicans were the 
only ones left. With industry paying higher wages than ever be- 
fore, and luring the country population to the city; with the farm- 
er’s family gradually adopting the urban standard of Itving, which 
meant less work and better living; with a great increase and then a 
slump in the prices of agricultural products so that one could not 
pay interest on a large investment unless one could save on the 
costs of production; with the Negro in the South tending to become 
urbanized and industrialized; with an increased acreage in cotton 
and fruits from which there was no receding—what else could hap- 
. pen but Mexicans and more Mexicans? 

There is still one other aspect of the coming of the agricultural 
Mexican which needs to be mentioned here, and that is the Mexican 
farm-tenant. In certain parts of Texas and California, there has 
been taking place in the last few years a pretty definite replace- 
ment of the American tenant-farmer by the Mexican. In central 
Texas, for example, the tendency has been for farms to turn into 
large landed estates, and in west Texas some of the new cotton land 
comes in large tracts, opened up and managed by a landowner part- 
ly for speculative purposes. In central Texas there has been a defi- 
nite exodus from the country to the city, farm-owners leaving their 
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old places and turning them over to Mexican tenants on halves 
while they live in town. These, however, are often old or ageing 
men whose children have moved away from the farm and who 
therefore find life too lonesome away from them. It seems that 
there is also a feeling among them that they can be sure of better 
care of the land, or a more pliable tenant and perhaps a better in- 
come, by turning that land over to a number of Mexican tenants. 
It is true that the Mexican will put up with housing accommoda- 
tions which the American tenant will not be asked to put up with. 
It mày also be true that the Mexican will be more under the control 
of the owner than any other tenant, and, last, it is often very diffi- 
cult to find not only a satisfactory tenant but any American tenant 
at all. In that situation it is natural to resort to the Mexican, who 
has certain very desirable economic qualities. Since often the land- 
owner is holding on to his land mainly for the purpose of gathering | 
in the future increase in value, he is not much interested in its up- 
keep or preservation. The result is that American tenants cannot 
make a living on the land—the land simply will not support two 
families on the American standard of living. This again throws the 
landowner back onto the more pliable and cheaper Mexican tenant. 

Then there is another aspect of this Mexican push, and this 
time it comes from the other side of the Rio Grande. The Mexican 
driven into the United States by the Revolution, attracted by the 
great demand for his labor, ended up by finding his condition so 
greatly improved economically that the United States became a 
pleasant place to go to, make money, buy an automobile, and go 
back home to his own puebic, a gentleman instead of a peon. From 
that angle the problem has become one of great significance for 
Mexico. We are having a repetition of the phenomenon which took 
place in Italy and Central Europe, where immigrants, returned with 
American dollars, have actually transformed certain regions of 
Italy and have been able to improve greatly certain other regions of 
Poland and Hungary. Mexico also is beginning to feel agricultur- 
ally the beneficial effect of the American shower of gold. Farming 
conditions in certain villages are being changed for the better by 
the returning peon, who has worked land in Texas and has brought 
back with him a rudimentary, but nevertheless an effective, knowl- 
edge of the utilization of machinery and advanced methods of cul- 
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that the absence of the Mexican would force a sufficient rise in agri- 
cultural wages as to make it more attractive for the populations of 
the cotton and fruit states to do the work now done by the Mexican, 
but for that to happen agricultural prices must go higher than 
they are now— which seems very unlikelv. It might happen that if 
the Mexican labor supply were cut off farm-owners who bought 
land at a high price would find themselves compelled to sell out at a 
sufficient loss so that the next owner would buy the land at a. price 
low enough to be able to pay higher wages. It might be that a dimi- 
nution of the acreage under cultivation would raise agricultural 
prices so that farm-wages would be higher. All that might auto- 
matically shut out the Mexican farm-worker because, it is asserted, 
per capita the native farm-worker produces more than the Mexican. 
If the spread between the wages paid to the native worker and the 
selling cost of the product were not as great as it is now, farmers 
might prefer to employ native workers, but not otherwise. The na- 
tive worker demands the wages of two Mexicans, but he only does 
the work of one and a half Mexicans; hence the adjustment in the 
wages must be made up by the price of the product. All this might 
happen if things were changed. But as long as things remain as 
they are, we must not be surprised at the panicky attitude of the 
employer of Mexican labor at the mention of any quota restrictions. 
The people who sold him high-priced land with low-priced Mexi- 
can labor in the background have pocketed their gains and are now 
“sitting pretty." The farmer must earn a return on his investment, 
and no amount of social theorizing will sound convincing to him. 
The social problems of the future pale into insignificance by the 
side of his immediate, pressing problem of forestalling bankruptcy. 

I have in another place* shown the social problems which arise 
in a given community where the number of the Mexican population 
has reached a certain height. I was there concerned primarily with 
the effect of the sedentary Mexican who is preparing to become a 
settled and permanent member of the community. The problem 
there is that of the inability of the American community to control 
the situation because it has no social technique for handling partly 


* The Mexican Immigrant in Texas," Proceedings of the National C or. ference 
of Social Work, Cleveland, 1926, pp. 332-39. 
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colored races. We have a place for the Negro and a place.for the 
white man: the Mexican is not a Negro, and the white man refuses 
him an equal status. What will result from this I am not prophet 
enough to foretell, but I know that it may mean trouble. 

. Social problems of another kind are created by the nomadic 
Mexican, and of course the largest number of them is nomadic. In a 
state like Texas to have two hundred thousand Mexicans during 
certain seasons of the year shuffling back and forth from one end of 
the state to the other can conceivably be a matter of great distress 
both for the Mexicans and the community. As a ma-ter of fact, the 
sufferings of the Mexicans during the winter when there is no work 
for them to do are very intense, and the tendency shown by them 
to break the laws concerning narcotics is to be ascribed in large 
measure to intense economic distress. While to many Mexicans the 
coming to America means a great economic improvement, to a very 
large number it means no such improvement but an additional bur- 
den of poverty and suffering. Personally, I cannot see the advantage 
to any community from an increase of its poverty-siricken popula- 
tion. I am not unmindful of the claim to our aestaetic attention, 
and even our affection, of the presence in our midst of a roving 
population. I should be pleased by a dash of the “raggle-taggle- 
gypsy-oh!" to break up some of our Sunday-school stolidity and 
luncheon-club make-believe sociability. But I want a dash and 
not a deluge. And, besides, automobile gypsies have the flavor of 
gasoline and not of romance and when they form the largest. num- 
ber of charity cases, romance is at an end. 

But more significant still is the fact that the Mexican group is 
an exploited group. It is slim comfort to us to be told that the Mex- 
ican is better off here than he has ever been before In his own coun- 
try. To us he is an exploited and a subordinated group, with all the 
earmarks of that exploitation. Tf we have been able to boast proud- 
ly, and I think with some justice, that America has nearly abolished 

SI have been told of cases like this by reliable persons. A Mexican woman has 
been caught selling narcotics to little Mexican boys, plunging them thereby into a life 
of misery. When remanstrated with for doing so, the woman breaks down crying, 
pleading as an excuse that she has a houseful of children who need bread and she has 


no other way of providing it for them. A good deal of the beotlegging of which the 
Mexicans are accused kas its origin in a similar situation. i 
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poverty and all that goes with it, the presence in large numbers of 
the Mexican immigrant gradually tends to nullify that proud con- 
tention. Our cities have abolished the old slum districts and the 
ancient “Happy Hollow," residual residences of the human scrap- 
heap created by misfortune and economic disequilibrium. The 
Mexican tends to bring back these slum conditions. We are having 
“Mexican districts," and the ancient “battle with the slum” will 
have to be fought all over again, perhaps on a more dismal and dis- 
tracting scale. The corral, the jacal, the airless, lightless room, . 
which no one would use, is making its reappearance on the stage for 
numberless Mexican family tragedies. Helpless and speechless, be- 
cause the Mexican learns English with difficulty and often not at 
- all, he is exposed to all the ravages of callous landlordism, often by 
members of his own race, and to a shameless padrone system, in- 
variably by members of his own race. Even the Negro has man- 
aged to climb higher in the general raising of the average standard 
of living. The Mexican now forms, and for a long time will continue 
to form, the residual group, and in the near future we will have to 
struggle desperately against the threatening ravages of destitution, 
and à lurid yellow press will regale us again with the sentimental 
titbits of how “the other half lives." The standard won with such 
heart-breaking efforts by American labor will be exposed to re- 
peated, even though involuntary, attacks by Mexican skilled and 
semi-skilled labor, and what that may mean in terms of social con- 
flict, Ileave to the imagination of those familiar with racketeers and 
gas-house gangs. In the country, the old-fashioned American farm- 
house is being supplanted by shacks unspeakably primitive, while 
agricultural relations bordering on peonage are showing their heads 
here and there. The farm-problem may be solved sooner than we 
think by the disappearance of the farmer and the taking of his place 
by a group of Roman coloni, covering the essential unsoundness of 
their status by a thin veneer of the ubiquitous automobile. . 
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The race-relations cycle here discussed is a recurrence of the behavior of native 
Americans toward immigrants. This cycle can be studied in the attitudes toward 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Mexicans on the Pacific. There is first curiosity and - 
sympathy, followed by economic welcome which brings an increase of numbers. The 
third stage is industrial and social antagonism as competition develops. Next comes 
legislative antagonism, succeeded by fair-play tendencies, after which a sixth stage of 
quiescence is reached. The last phase is found in the second-generation difficulties, 
the assimilated children being only partially accepted by the natives. 

A cycle as used here is a recurrence of group behavior, and a 
race-relations cycle may be conceived as a recurrence in the behav- 
ior of natives toward immigrants. While the history of the behavior 
of native Americans toward newcomers would doubtless show many 
race-relations cycles, only one will be described in this article. 

The history of treatment by Americans of races conspicuously 
different from themselves in one or more particulars reveals several 
recurring stages. By conspicuously different races is meant those 
made distinctive by color, religion, political and economic doc- 
trines, or by other physical and cultural factors.t The conclusions 
of this analysis are drawn from first-hand studies of American re- 
actions toward oriental and Mexican immigrants: first, of reactions 
toward Chinese immigrants extending back to about 1868; second, 
of reactions toward Japanese immigrants beginning in the early 
nineties; and, third and fourth, of reactions now taking place with 
reference to the Filipinos and Mexicans, but extending back ten or 
twelve years. The main cycles of American behavior toward the 
Chinese and Japanese appear to be concluded, but the cycles relat- 
ing to Filipinos and Mexicans are in actual process at the present 
moment and are reaching climaxes. They are, therefore, especially 

*In a new work edited by Kirby Page, entitled Recent Gains in Civilization 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928), Charles S. Johnson, in a chapter on “Recent Im- 
provements in Race Relations,” calls attention to the fact that “the so-called Medi- 
terranean stock from Southern and Eastern Europe, the Jews, the American Indian, 


Orientals, and the Negro constitute the problem of race relations at present for our 
democratic society.” 
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significant for observation and research.? The natural history of 
American responses to the Chinese, Japanese, and now to Filipino 
and Mexican immigrants reveals sufficient recurrences in each case, 
as well as similarities in the behavior recurrences, to justify the 
label of a race-relations cycle. 

I. Curiosity —The first comers of these culturally strange 
races have been uniformly viewed with curiosity.* Sympathetic re- 
sponses have been widely generated by the lone stranger far away 
from his home base. His strangeness coupled with his original few- 
ness of numbers make him eppear helpless. Defense mechanisms 
and mores were not aroused against him. With a certain supposed- 
ly secret air of superiority, Americans have met and greeted him, 
curious as to who and why he is. His strange culture traits have in- 
vited passing comments, while he, seeing the culture traits of Amer- 
icans, has responded cautiously at first but with rising hopes. 

2. Economic welcome —The strange newcomers have put in an 
appearance sometimes because of a spirit of adventure, sometimes 
because of a luring halo attached to the United States, but more 
often because of high wages. To make “big money,” to save as 
much as possible, to return wealthy is often the plan which has led 
on occasion to long hours of labor in this country and to a willing- 
ness to work for less than Amevican standards permit. 

Employers of labor, therefore, have been quick to employ, and . 
at least indirectly to encourage these immigrants to send for rela- 
tives and friends. American wages have seemed unusually high, 
and the immigrants have sent the good news home. Relatives and 
friends have responded with alacrity., Increasing numbers of kins- 
folk have come. There has been great rejoicing because of the gold- 
en opportunities offered by the economic welcome in the United 
States.* 

* Each of these four race-relation cycles has involved the whole United States, 


although they all originated on the Pacific Coast or in the Southwest and all reached 
their most dynamic expressions there. 


? Throughout the United States, as well as on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Southwest. 
* This employer-demand phase of the race-relations cycle has taken place with 


equal force not only with reference tc the Chinese and Japanese but to the Mexicans 
and even with the Filipinos. 
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3. Industrial and social antagonism.—Suddenly and perplex- 
ingly to these immigrant peoples, reactions have broken out against . 
. them. They have hardly been prepared for the vicious propaganda 
that has been spread against them, especially in this land of the 
free, where brotherhood of man, a square deal, and a-high degree of 
enlightenment are boasted. First, sporadic outbursts of prejudice 
against them have occurred, and then organized movements have 
gained a tremendous momentum, reaching to the farthermost cor- 
ners of the nation. At the time these immizrants seemed to be get- 
ting a footing and to be reaching a degree of economic independ- . 
ence for which Americans are noted, they have heard the roar of an 
oncoming storm. Organized labor has usually been the leader 
in protesting against the conspicuously different immigrants, on 
grounds of protecting labor against unfair competition and the pull- 
ing down of standards built up at greet sacrifice by American work- 
ers.” Organized labor has had the prompt co-operation of patriotic 
societies of one kind or another, who usually are the watch dogs of 
the national mores. Silver-tongued politicians and crowd-exciting 
chauvinists have stood forth in this Lue-and-cry phase of the race- 
relations cycle. f | 

The organized opposition to conspicuous immigrants acquires 
momentum because the immigrants have come in such increasing 
volume. There has seemed to be uncounted millions on the way. It 
is easy for the imagination of natives to picture this country being 
overrun and overwhelmed by literal millions of these foreigners. It 
is natural for the latter to immigrate faster than they can be assim- 
ilated. Because of wide differences in culture traits, assimilation 
must necessarily take place slowly.’ 

The high birth-rate of both orientals and Mexicans is disturb- 
ing to many Americans. All these numerous children, it is asserted, 
will soon grow up, will be citizens, will outvote tke natives, and will 
take control of political affairs. Seen in a teeming perspective, these 


* This attitude is pa-t of the century-old cry against immigrants from any coun- ' 
try: “They do more work for less wages than natives do.” 

° It is often said that Asiatics and even Mexicans are unassimilable. The assump- _ 
tion is that they are “too different.” But the Zactors most frzquertly mentioned are 
cultural differences. Culture traits have been acquired, and hence are presumably 
subject to change. Orientals and Mexicans both are like other peoples, subject to 
assimilation, providing “you catch them young enough,” that is, while their behavior 
patterns may still be modified. . 
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strange peoples arouse every conceivable tvpe of defense mecha- 
nism of the natives. Their very conspicuousness seems to multiply 
their numbers manifold. Sheer numbers of immigrants plus high 
birth-rates constitute a tremendous threat against the established 
order. 

The fact that the assimilation of these immigrants is hindered 
if not prevented by natives is not considered. The related fact that 
the acculturation of the children of these immigrants is in the hands 
of natives is also but vaguely conceived.” Natives do not appre- 
ciate how they may bring about the assimilation and acculturation 
of both the first- and second-generation immigrants, and thus avoid 
foreign usurpation. | 

A special type of antagonistic expression is found in the reac- 
tions of a neighborhood invaded by the conspicuous foreigner. Like 
other immigrants, the Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and Mexicans 
all tend on.arrival to live together in groups or immigrant settle- 
ments. After a time, however, some of the more progressive, catch- : 
ing the progressive spirit of natives, seek a higher status for them- 
selves and better homes for their families. They acquire the worthy 
idea of moving out of the despised (by Americans) foreign quar- 
ters, and of moving into a “respectable” American neighborhood.* 
At once adverse opinions are heard. Signs go up: “Japs are not 
wanted,” or “Japs get out." Danger to property values looms up. 
Realtors who have taken a part in the selling or leasing of property 
to these conspicuously different people are threatened by the irate 
neighbors. 

The native considers that his status, or the status of his neigh- 
borhood, is lowered by “race invasions.” His friends raise invid- 
ious questions when they visit him. A few strange neighbors may 
soon lead to an “influx,” and an influx may mean ultimately a com- 
plete change of population. Old and well-established sentiments 
are aroused; crowd psychology and even mob psychology may be- 
come rampant. Neighborhood antagonism joins with patriotic or 
chauvinistic antagonism. 


"The degree to which the second-generation Japanese, for instance, have become 
isolated from Japanese culture and have acquired American culture is surprising to 
' most fair-minded students. 

* Again, like other immigrants, enterprising Japanese, Mexicans, Filipinos, and 
Chinese seek to get out of immigrant areas of first settlement into areas of second 
settlement of a somewhat distinctly American character. 
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4. Legislative antagonism.—The next phase of the race-rela- 
tions cycle logically follows. Bills are introduced into legislatures 
and into Congress. A full-fledged campaign is organized against the 
"undesirable" immigrants. The latter are openly, publicly, and 
sometimes viciously denounced. Only one side oi the case is pre- 
sented to the generz] public. Politicians attempt to make their leg- 
islative berths secure by campaignirg in behalf of the public, the 
state, and the nation—against the invaders. These tirades are in- 
expensive, for orientals are ineligible to vote, and Mexicans are 
unnaturalized to any extent and hence cannot vote. The legislative 
phase gains momentum until its obiective is reached or until the 
threatened danger is past. - | 

5. Fair-play tendencies.—bBelatedly but invariably a "'fair- 
play" movement develops. Broadminded Americans initiate .a 
countermovement, not only because of friendship for the immi- 
grants but because the latter are being attacked unjustly. This 
counterphase operates under serious handicaps. It is usually not 
well organized, is lacking in financial support, is not steadily ag- 
gressive, is hampered by the zealots and dreamers among its num- 
bers who bring it into disrepute. It is, however, a source of comfort 
and understanding to many of the immigrants in question. It helps 
them to retain confidence in American life and principles. It holds 
somewhat in check the antirace reactions and prevents the race 
antagonists from going to ultimate extremes. It serves as a balance 
wheel to an otherwise one-sided mechanism. It maintains the ideal- 
istic reputation of the nation in the eyes of the world. | 

6. Quiescence.—Aiter the sought-for restrictive or prohibitive 
legislation was passed, in both the Chinese and Japanese race cy- 
cles,’ there was a sudden slowing up of the antagonistic activities. 
Assured that the impending danger is safely thwarted, the antagon- 
istic organizations modify their attitudes. After the Japanese were 
excluded in 1924, the anti-Japanese groups announced a friendly 
but guarded attitude toward the Japanese in the state and nation. 

If the antirace movement goes to the extreme of complete ex- 
clusion, as it did in dealing with both Chinese and Japanese immi- 
gration, then the protagonist groups express sympathy for the un- 
justly treated immigrants and silently vow to secure justice for the 

°” Neither the Mexican nor the Filipino race cycles have reached this stage. 
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latter some day. If needed restriction, but not éxclusion had been 
adopted in both the Chinese and Japanese race-relation cycles, it is 
probable that the protagonistic phase would have passed away en- 
tirely. 

7. Second-generation dificulties.—Another important phase 
latter some day. If needed restriction, but not exclusion, had been 
called the second-generation problem. This has developed serious 
proportions in the case of the Japanese and the Mexicans, who have 
come to the United States with their wives and families.^ The chil- 
dren of the Japanese and Mexicans have been undergoing assimila- 
tion in the schools and through many other contacts. They have 
been losing contact with the home-country culture, and have been 
partially ostracized. But because of their conspicuous nature (color 
or culture heritage), they have been only partially accepted in the 
land of their birth and citizenship. 

This statement of a race-relations cycle has developed natural- 
ly out of a study of Chinese-immigrant and Japanese-immigrant 
experiences in the United States. It is significant as a measuring 
stick for considering the developing Mexican and Filipino situa- 
tions in this country. At first (1) Mexican immigrants were viewed 
with some curiosity and with pity; (2) they were, and are, being 
sought as laborers by large-scale employers; (3) reactions against 
them have developed, and are still in process. Bills have been intro- 
duced (4) in Congress against them; (5) and a fair-play move- 
ment in their behalf is in operation. There are strong indications 
that the sixth and seventh phases are materializing.. The Filipinos 
likewise have experienced the first five phases oi the race-relations 
cycle. They will doubtless experience the sixth, but will escape the 
seventh, for their numbers are so largely male.” | 

?'The Chinese and the Filipinos who have immigrated hither have been large- 
ly men. 


“For supplementary data concerning the current Mexican immigrant and Fili- 
pino immigrant situations, see articles by the writer on “The Mexican Immigrant,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XI, 470-88; and "The Filipino Immigrant Problem,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XIIL, 472—79. 
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ABSTRACT 


The isolated sectarian community as it exists in contemporary America provides 
a fruitful field for sociological research and the exemplification of methodological 
procedure, The methods cf case study and social analysis applisd to a sufficient num- 
ber of these groups would yield generalizations which could be extended to the whole 
class and other related types of social life. Statistical description m:ght be employed 
as a supplementary technique. The study of one of these groups, the Amana Society, 
in southeastern Iowa, raises and answers some interesting questions. It had its ori- 
gin in the general sectarian movement of post- Reformation Germany. Its history and 
development exhibit a definite sequence of processes, a cycle from assimilation to as- 
similation. An analysis of these processes throws light upon the evolution of a culture 
and the problems of social origin and social change. Life-histories supplement this 
description on the subjective side. The communistic practice of the community seems 
to have little effect upon family organization, which is predominantly patriarchal. 
Some evidence of its influence is seen in the fielc of religion. Conclusions in regard to 
its results upon human nature are indefinite. Deductions as to these and other per- 
sistent problems of sociology need to be checked by a study of other similar groups. 


In the quest among sociologists for research projects that will 
serve to exemplify methodological procedure anc tes: assumptions 
already arrived at, as well as to discover uniformities of behavior 
and suggest clues for further investigation and research, increasing 
attention is being paid to the isolated religious sect as it exists in 
contemporary America. Its value for purposes of research lies in 
the fact that as an undertaking it is small and manageable in scope; 
it represents subject matter relatively detached. from the experience 
of most of us; all the social processes are taking place within it in a 
"clear and unmistakable manner, and it presents a bodv of unequaled 
material for the understanding of the reciprocal relations that exist 
between an institution, freighted with meanings acquired from its 
past history, and the personality types that are its peculiar prod- 
uct. As a small institution, it furnishes excellent data for the use 
of the case-study method,? supplemented by the method of social 
analysis. The isolated religious sect has a life-history. There is a 
record of a time when it did not exist. Through some peculiar con- 

1 Ellsworth Faris, “The Sect and the Sectarian,” Pub. Amer. Soc. Society, XXII 
(1928), 144-58. 

? Charles H. Cooley, “Case Study of Small Institutions,” ibid., pp. 123-32. ` 
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cantenation of circumstances, some unique compound of crisis situ- 
ation, leadership, and folk mind, it comes into being as a religious 
sect rather than some other form of collective behavior. It becomes 
organized into an institution, very often on a community basis. It 
develops an attitude toward its own experience, a philosophy of life 
by which it rationalizes and defends its own institutions. Finally, it 
plays a róle within the larger society. In the performance of this 
róle, the isolated religious sect may complete its life-cycle. It may 
die. Or it may live on, the result of an accommodation or adjust- 
. ment to the larger society. Fairly adequate historical and docu- 
mentary material is available in regard to most of these sects. 
Many of them are still living out their life-process. If a sufficient 
number of these institutional expressions of the religious life could 
be studied, they would form the basis for generalizations that might 
be extended to the understanding of other forms.of social life, more 
or less similar. Specifically, the Amana Society, a communistic sect 
of German Pietistic extraction in southeastern Iowa, yields mate- 
rial for such a study. 

The Amana Society, or Community of True Inspiration, occu- 
pies a tract of land some 24,c00 acres in extent on the Iowa River, 
in Iowa County, Iowa. It is incorporated under the laws of Iowa as 
a religious organization. It embraces a population of approximate- 
ly 1,500 people, living in seven difierent villages of the long-street 
type. These villages range in number of inhabitants from one to 
four hundred. As a community, it practices an economy divided be- 
tween agriculture and manufacturing. The early members were 
both peasants and artisans, many of them spinners, so that, al- 
though the basic industry of the area in which they located in the 
New World was agriculture, they have tended to perpetuate this di- 
vision of occupation. Two big woolen mills turn out goods by the 
yard, and Amana blankets are favorably known throughout the 
United States and Canada. The product of the fields and gardens 
which surround the villages is consumed mostly in Amana. 

Each village has its own institutions and system of government 
but is subject to the organization and control of the whole commu- 
nity. This authority is centralized in a Board of Trustees elected 
annually by popular vote, which has spiritual as well as temporal 


f) 
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power and is known as the Great Council of the Brethren. The 
Board which governs each village is composed of the resident trus- 
tee and the leading elders of the village and is called the Bruder- 
rath, The Bruderrat& meets cnce a week to consider the spiritual, 
personal, and business affairs of the village. It calls into consulta- 
tion with it the foremen of the different branches of industry. To it 
the people have access at all times. The interests of each village are 
represented in the Great Council through its resident trustee, but 
it is to a large extent an autonomous unit, keeping its own accounts 
and managing its owa affairs with the help of the Great Council. 
The government of Amana, is, then, a sort of federation, each vil- 
lage exercising a certain amount of independence but held to ac- 
count by a highly centralized organization. 

The type of communism practiced at Amana, although rather 
complete from the stzndpoint of the economic organization of the 
community, has certain definite limitations. One of these limita- 
tions is the system of allowances by which each individual, whether 
young or old, receives each year from the common fund a sum for 
his personal use ranging from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. 
This allowance is issued in the form of books of coupons which are ` 
redeemable in merchandise at the general store of the village. An- 
other limitation is th» regulation whereby the incoming member 
who puts his worldly goods into the common purse is allowed to re- 
claim the same with a fzir rate of interest in case the community: 
disbands or he wishes to leave. Neither has communism invaded 
the small monogamous family pattern as it exists at Amana. Com- 
munism in social and economic life is not the principal object of the 
Amana Society. It is in no wa connected with the Utopian move- 
ments inspired by eigkteenth- end nineteenth-century social philos- 
ophy. Communism a: Amana is merely incidental to the deeper 
concern of the community, the spiritual and religious life of its 
members. 

Historically, Amana goes back to the German Mystics and 
Pietists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It represents 
one.of a series of protests against the growing formalism and world- 
liness of the Lutheran church. Persecution and migration aided in 
its organization and integration as a community. Chance and cir- 
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cumstance located it out in the Mississippi Valley, where, surround- 
ed by a typical Iowa farming and village population, it remains a 
romantic bit of the Old World, an anachronism, a vestigial rem- 
nant, of an earlier and different type of social organization. 

An attempt to explain the origins of any specific sect must take 
into account the sociological significance of the entire sectarian 
movement which took place in Europe during the period of the 
Protestant Reformation. Amana is only one expression of a larger 
social movement which had its beginnings in the disorganization 
that accompanied the breaking up of feudal society. Isolation, me- : 
dieval fixity, and primary group control were disappearing under 
commerce and wider contacts. A national economy was replacing a 
town economy. Humanism and heresy, twin products of the Ren- 
aissance, were transcending Scholasticism, the barren philosophy 
of the Middle Ages. Ecclesiastical change was not an isolated phe- 
nomenon. It was but one aspect of a general change, the severity of 
which may be judged by the innovations taking place in the field of 
religion. Incident to this breaking up of secular and ecclesiastical 
feudalism was the ferment of the masses which resulted in peasant 
wars all over Europe. Wat Tyler led the revolt in England, John 
Hus in Bohemia, while in the Alpine regions, the success of the 
peasant rebellion laid the foundations of the Swiss Republic.’ In 
Germany, the Bundeschuh* blazed fitfully for fifty years and finally 
became incorporated in the Anabaptist movement." Amana, which 
traces its beginnings to the doctrines of Philip John Spener,’ is only 
a later development of the changes incident to the passing of the so- 
cial, political, economic, and religious organization of the Middle 
Ages. 

Certain factors in the historical situation determined that the 


? Edward Maslin Hulme, Renaissance and. Reformation, p. 244. 
* So called because their standard was in the form of a peasant’s shoe. 
"E. Belfort Bax, The Peasants War, p. 66. 


*'The chief apostle of Pietism was Philip John Spener, an eminent Lutheran di- 
vine (1635-1705). He and his followers emphasize biblical study, depreciation of 
scholastic theology and its controversiés, the feelings and will at the expense of the 
intellect, love for mystical and devotional literature, the necessity for personal faith, 
and the formation of collegia pietatis, a lay group for prayer and character-building 
(J. H. Randall, The Making of the Modern Mind, po. 401—5). 
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restless impulses of the disorganized masses should express them- 
' selves in sectarianism rather than some other channel. The defini- 
tion that humanism took in Germany was one of these factors. In 
the northern nations, aumanism was religious rather than aesthetic 
in its essence. In Italv, humanism took the form of a revival of the 
spirit of classical antiquity, a return ta the rational and pagan spirit 
of Greek and Roman civilization. In Germany, i: was rather a re- 
turn to primitive Christianity.’ Humanism here had not quite 
thrown off the shackles of medieval thought. To this tendency was 
due in part the compromise of the Reformation, anozher factor in 
the rise of sectarianism. Luther himself was a strange mixture of 
medieval scholasticism and enlightened humanism. His earlier 
sympathies with the peasants had changed to the support of the 
princes when he saw that the social revolution might endanger the 
success of the religious revolution of which he was the leader. The 
failure of the Protestant Reformation to. effect a fundamental 
change in the religiots attitudes of men was due, in large measure, 
to the tendency on tke part of its leaders to defend the status quo 
ante. Sectarianism, with its emphasis upon primitive Christianity, 
community of goods, and negation of the state, was in part a denial 
of this compromise. A third factor in the historical situation that 
must enter into an explanation of the rise of sectarianism was the 
presence of an exaggerated tendency toward romanticism, a type 
of behavior especiallv apt to manifest itself during periods of social 
. change? It is a side cf human nature more emotional than rational, - 
with a tendency to abstract certain aspects from a total situation to 
the exclusion and neglect of others. Two elements in this romantic 
complex were the teachings of the mystics,’ and the survival in the 
T The humanism of the northern nations led to heresy, :o ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion, The Transalpine humanists, especially the Germans, were not content to regard 


culture as an individual possession. More and more they became social reformers who 
sought to effect a change in moral and ecclesiastical affairs (Hulme. op. cit., p. 202). 

* It.is the romantic impulse, the desire to escape dull routine. . . .. Millenial- 
ism in religion, the missionary enterprises, parzicularly those that are limited to “‘re- 
gions beyond," are manifestations of this sarae’ wish to escape reality (Robert E. 
Park, Community Organization and the Romantic Temper). 

? The type of religior which puts emphasis upon an immediate awareness of re- 
lation with God, on direc: and intimate consciousness of the Divine Presence. It is 
religion in its most acute, intense, and living stage (Rufus M. Jones, Studies in M ys-. 
tical Religion, p. xv). 
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culture of separatist bands who had put these teachings into prac- 
tice.^ One explanation for the rise of the sectarian movement in 
Germany is that this mystical tradition tended in a period of crisis 
to express itself in certain social patterns already current in the 
group. The Anabaptists of Zurich, the Mennonites in Holland, the 
Moravians, the Hutterites, the Labadists, the Quakers, the Dunk- 
ers, and the Pietists, as well as the Wesleyites in England, are sym- 
bols of the process involved in romanticism, a tendency to escape 
the conflicts and disappointments of this mundane order by an or- 
ganization of other values. 

The religious sect, in its life-history, exhibits a certain sequence 
of processes that may be isolated and described. The sect is a spon- 
taneous social movement which arises under describable conditions, 
splits off from the inclusive group, goes through a period of con- 
flict and acute self-consciousness which has value from the stand- 
point of organization, passes through another period of isolation 
and integration, in which a community form of life is likely to de- 
velop, gradually sets up contacts with the wider community, and - 
finally shows a tendency again to become absorbed into the inclu- 
sive group. 

Amana displays such a series of events in its history. Originat- 
ing in a period of social and religious unrest, the Inspirationists 
became organized into a distinct sect in 1714 at Himbach. Then 
followed a period of intense persecution and conflict during which 
a set of negativistic doctrines and practices was formulated, which 
later were erected into symbols of separation and exercised a group- 
making function." Nor was leadership lacking to define the unrest 
and point the way out of the wilderness. Ás necessity arose in the 
life of the sect, leaders both of the missionary-orator type and those 
with political acumen emerged to anticipate and make vocal the 
needs of the group. Mass migration occurred in response to a desire 
to preserve the integrity of the group personality won through con- 
flict and social isolation. A minimum of contact with the outside 

” The Paulicians in Samosata, the Cathari and the Patarini in Lombardy, the 
Albigenses in Provence, the Waldenses in the Alpine valleys, as well as the Lollards in 
England, end the Hussites in Bohemia (Hulme, of. cit., p. 65). 

“Franklin H. Giddings, “Are Contradictions of Ideas and Beliefs Likely to 
. Play an Important Group-Making Rôle in the Future?” Amer. Jour. Sociol, XIII 
(1907-8), 784-91. - 
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world was a necessity for its continued existence. Pioneer areas in 
the New World, sparsely sett-ed and culturally undeveloped, fur- 
nished the proper conditions for the building of a sectarian com- 
munity.?? In this situation of relative freedom in which physical 
and sentimental distance reirforced each other, a “peculiar peo- 
ple” developed, with an exclusive attitude toward its own experi- 
ence sometimes guarded by secrecy, always by hauteur. The con- 
centric organization typical of the sectarian community tends to 
exaggerate this attitude. Instead of an organization based upon 
overlapping interest groups, the church community is the economic 
community, the school community, the political community. Ev- 
eryone is known in al aspects of his life. There is no room left for 
interstitial relationships or aczivities. No areas for individual free- 
dom exist. The resul- on the individual side is a personality organ- 
ized and integrated by the eth:cal code of the small, inclusive group; 
on the group side, a well-regulated and stable community. The suc- 
cess of the sectarian commurity lies in its ability to circumscribe 
the contacts of the individual and define his wishes within that area. 
But with the widening of social contacts, accommodation to, and 
assimilation with, the inclusive community seems inevitable. With 
the disappearance of the frontier and the bringing in of the railroad, 
the mail-order catalogue, the telephone, and the radio, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain tke isolation necessary for the 
perpetuation of the sectarian mores. The group may respond to this 
situation in one of two ways. Either there will be a tendency toward 
a suppression of the undesirable behavior or an inclination toward 
the widening of the area of toleration and the fielc of individual 
, choice.'?^ The response on the side of the individual will be a grow- 
ing restlessness and dissatisfaction culminating in an open break 
with the communitv. or an attitude cf cynicism and disbelief in the 
historical institutiors. In either case, there is a tendency to take 
over the attitudes oi the inc_usive community and become assim- 
ilated into it again. When this inclination .has reached its logical 
extreme, the cycle irom assimilation to assimilation has been com- 
pleted. Normally, the sectarian community as it exists in contem- 
£ Giddings, op. cit. 

5 W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 

p. 47. 
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porary America, stops short of this condition. All stages of the 
process are observable in the different Amana villages. 

A more detailed analysis of this sequence of processes should 
throw light upon the fundamental problem of social change; the 
nature of social change; why it occurs; why some conditions appear 
to resist change, others to expedite it, and the cumulative and deter- 
ministic character of culture in general. Geographical location and 
occupation, historical backgrounds, population composition, the 
selective character of pre-existing culture patterns and prejudices, 
conservatism and tradition, as well as migration, leadership, in- 
vention, and the origin of institutions, * the displacement of one set 
of practices by another or their transvaluation, experimentation, 
and cultural lag, all find a place in this explanation. In both the 
material and immaterial aspects of its culture, Amana pes rich 
findings for such an investigation. 

The study of Amana as a culture-area holds interest ior the 
ethnologist. Articles of household use and service there seem to 
fall into layers, reminiscent of the history through which the com- 
munity has passed and the routes it has traveled in its migrations. 
The very old and the very new find a place here, as well as certain 
. evidences of a folk art expressive of the spirit of the community 
and the meaning of its life. Strong traces of the influence of the old 
pattern and style, as well as adaptations to the mode current in the 
world outside, are distinguishable in this folk art. It is examples of 
this folk art which finally come to stand for the culture of the whole 
community. Crisis, adaptation to the conditions of life as it must 
be lived, and the persistent drive toward uniformity present in a 
communistic group offer some explanation for the origins and per- 
sistence of this folk art. 

The origins of other institutions are also clear. There still are 
people in the community who, although practicing communism in 
economic goods, resent its adoption as a community rule in a crit- 
ical period of the history of tke group when the whole enterprise 
threatened to go to pieces because the poorer members could not 
repay the loans made to them by the better-to-do.* Likewise, as 

“ Faris, op. cit., p. 47. 

* William F. Ogburn, Social Change, p. 200. 

? Referred to by Faris, op. cit. 
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with Ann Lee and the Shakers, Barbara Heinemann at Amana did 
not live in entire harmony with her husband, so that added to the 
. general sectarian bias toward a pure life, Amana has a special series 
of reductions in spiritual rank after marriage or the birth of a child. 
This, in spite of the political wisdom of stimulating the birth-rate 
to make up for the gradual seepage into the outside community of 
many young people. The differential rate which the different vil- 
lages and families show in regard to this loss to the outside world 
needs to be explained. In a society which uniformly practices initia- 
tion ceremonies comparable to those of a primitive tribe, and sets 
aside a special day each year when one “gives his hand to the eld- 
ers," and promises loyalty and devotion to the community and its 
ideals, these differenzes are significant. 

The balance of forces falls now on one side, now on another. 
This German peasaat people with its sectarian prejudices and its 
homogeneous attitude toward life shows alternate streaks of sur- 
render and resistance to the adoption of other practices. The girls 
at Amana have mostly cast aside the Old-World garb and the net- 
ted hair of their mothers in favor of the mail-order sports dress and 
the latest “wind-blown bob," but they still yield to the decision of 
the elders in their choice of a husband and go to even-prayer in . 
apron and cap. A cynical or even patronizing attitude may prevail 
among some of the young men in regard to inspirationism and the 
authority of the Werkzeuge," but the word of the work-boss is law. 
In spite of the fact that a baseball league among the villages was 
forced through against the opposition of the elders and the positive 
sectarian prohibition against any form of recreation, the same trus- 
tees are returned ta office every year until the function is almost 
permanent. The institution of the kitchen-house and privately 
owned radios exist side by side. Politics, national and local, have 
become a major interest with the younger men. The extent to which 
the outside world comes to define the wishes of the individual Ama- 
na person, as well as the degree of accommodation that exists be- 
tween the customs of the inclusive community and the sectarian 

™ The especially endowed individuals who made known the word of God to the 
Inspirationists. Their collected testimonies, Bezeugungen, are af two kinds, Aus- 


sprach, or oral testimony, and Einsprache, written, the former being regarded as the 
greater gift. 
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mores in his mind, are of importance for the social psychologist. 
Both stability and social change may be measured on the subjec- 
tive side. Life-histories gathered from those who have left the com- 
munity as well as from those who have stayed, and also from those 
who went to come back, are a necessary complement to a descrip- 
tion of the culture and the changes: that are taking piane in it as an 
objective phenomenon. 

Observation and study of a communistic sectarian group like 
Amana should yield conclusions in regard to the effect of commu- 
nism upon family organization. The Amana family is the typical 
small family group with overtones of the large family due to a high 
rate of intermarriage within the community,” but its function both 
as an economic unit and as an agency for social control is influenced 
by co-operative industry and the joint ownership of property. The 
wider claims of the community are recognized in many subtle ways. 
Each individual member of the family, women and older children as 
well as men, has a community function and participates directly in 
community undertakings. Each has status in his own right rather 
than through membership in a family group. Each is responsible in 
his corporate activity to community rather than to family author- 
ity. This confers upon the individual a certain freedom and sense 
of personal worth and dignity. The system of allowances relieves 
him from the pressure of family oversight and criticism of expendi- 
ture. The surety of his inheritance in the holdings of the commu- 
nity compensates him for the absence of a separate family economy 
and inheritance rights. The community kitchen removes from the 
home many of its traditional activities. It would seem as if the in- 
dividual and not the family were indeed the unit of social organiza- 
tion at Amana, and that the situation would approach that of the 
American urban family. This, however, is not the case. As an insti- 
tution for the training and ccntrol of children, the Amana family is 
unique. In spite of the employment of both parents in community 
offices, their prestige and authority are unimpaired. The kinder- 
garten, the school, and the cammunity are organized to assist the 

? Tn a community consisting of forty-siz houses, one Amana person was related 
to families in twenty-three of the houses. In that community, he acknowledged 


twelve first cousins, twenty-seven second Fons. and thirteen third cousins. Second 
- cousins are not considered relatives. They are “out of the wind. D 
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` parents in producing the kind of children Amana wants as citizens. 
Informal methods of control, such as spontaneous gestures of dis- 
approval and gossip, are used by the whole community. The par- 
ent need only remind the child of this state of affairs and he will 
obey. It is not a personal matter between the parent and child. All 
formal methods of control, down to expulsion from the community, 
are in the hands of the elders. In case of a violation of the mores, 
the parents are held responsible jointly with the children and suffer 
a reduction in religious status. If a voung person leaves the com- 
munity, the mother is compelled to go to church with the girls for 
six months, while the father suffers a similar punishment. This sys- 
tem of joint accountzbility promotes a close, sympataetic relation- 
ship between parents and children, and exercises an added restraint 
upon the young people. 'There is, however, no feeling of vindictive- 
ness against the elders. The pressure of community opinion and the 
prestige of the spiritual leaders make for acceptance. Somehow the 
situation is inevitable and must be borne. Parents and children 
alike are responsible to the community. In other aspects as well, 
community control seems to strengthen familial attitudes. Both 
husband and children accommodate themselves to the demands 
made by the community upon the mother, and are proud of her ac- 
complishment. There is often a sympathetic sharing of the task. 
Likewise, the work of the home that ordinarily devolves upon the 
mother is the joint affair of the whole family. Although the control 
of marriage is nominal and official rather than actual in most in- 
stances, divorce and illegitimacy are almost unknown. A certain 
division of authority and control among the parent, the child, and 
the community, seems implicit in the Amana system. In spite of the 
freedom of the individual and his economic function, however, the 
pattern of family life is patriarchal. The position of woman is dis- 
tinctly inferior. The man is the head of the family and of the com- 
munity, in spite of the fact that one of the Werkzeuge was a woman. 
The force of religion and the German tradition tend to perpetu- 
ate this type of family organization, Final conclusions in regard to 
the effect communism may have upon family life can be drawn only 
after a study of situa-ions in which economic communism operates 
without the extranecus factor of religious control which character- 
izes the Amana Society. 
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At least two other lines of investigation are suggested by the 
Amana community. One is the determination of the influence of 
such a community upon the religious life of the individual; the 
other, its effect upon human nature itself. So far, the data are frag- 
mentary. It would seem as if a communistic, theocratic commu- 
nity would tend to make of religion a public rather than a private 
matter. And yet the original motive of Spener was personal religion, 
and at Amana private and family prayer and devotional periods 
exist alongside of the community religious exercises. Even those 
individuals who quite openly scoff at inspirationism and the teach- 
ings of the Werkzeuge acknowledge the authority of the Bible and 
the efficacy of prayer. The tendency at Amana to identify good 
citizenship with religious performance was true of any pioneer de- 
nomination-run community of an earlier period. And yet there is a 
type of religious experience associated with community expression 
that is very marked. Especially is this true at the Unterredung 
(yearly spiritual examination), the Bundesschliesung (renewing of 
the covenant), and the biennial love-feast, or L:ebesmahl. Identi- 
fication of the religious life of the individual with the purposes and 
objectives of the community at these times seems complete. The 
question in regard to personality change and selection going on at 
Amana is even more difficult. Observation seems to show a pre- 
ponderance of well-organized, calm, and even phlegmatic person- 
ality types, who go about their daily task with an absence of worry 
and fret that is noticeable. The field of stimulation is narrow and 
ambition is limited. The conflicts of personality which characterize: 
American life even in conversational gestures are absent. Three 
possible explanations suggest themselves. One is that in the ab- 
sence of economic competiticn as a motive, aggressive behavior- 
patterns do not develop; another that potential leaders and dynam- 
ic personalities drift away from the group because of the dead-level 
of uniformity and the narrow range of opportunity presented in the 
community, and a third, that a philosophy of negation and accept- 
ance of one’s lot seems a part of sectarian organization. Here, 
again, life-histories and personal documents are needed for inter- 
pretation, although how much is individual and how much is group 
can never be determined. 

It seems clear, then, from a study of the Amana Society, that 
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In the early decades of the nineteenth century thought was directed to the edu- 
cation of three particular classes who, by reéson o: physical or mental defect, were 
denied instruction in the usual manrer of children in the regular schools. "These 
classes were the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded. The deaf were the first to 
have special schools provided for their needs, and were soon followed by the blind. 
So great appeared the possibilities ‘of education with these tvro classes that it was re- 
garded as a natural consequence for means of education to be extended to the feeble- 
minded as well. It was believed tha: by proper and suitable methods of irstruction 
the feeble-minded could, even if not made whole in mind, be put on a practical level 
with the rest of the community, at least so iar as self-support and orderly conduct 
were concerned. Procedure was often much the same for ail three classes, and each 
drew devoted and able men to it. As time went on, the early hopes as to the deaf and 
the blind fully justified themselves. Results as to the feeble-minded were disappoint- 
ing. Education in the fullest acceptation of the term has been the correct policy with 
the deaf and the blind, and has accomplished much with them. With the fee5le-mind- 
ed education in its usual sense has proved but seed cast upon a stony soil. Training 
along certain lines has been discovered to be the necessary policy for them. This, with 
limited intellectual instruction, comes nearest to being “education” for them. "Their 
general treatment by society requires a different basis. 


Education has had its most pronounced and most profound 
effects, and indeed most brilliant conquests—though often but lit- 
tle realized on the part of the public—upon those persons, who, 
because of some limitation in their being, mental or physical in its 
order, have been disqualified from entering upon education by its 
regular channels, and have hed to turn to special means of instruc- 
tion, often of laborious nature and arrived at only after long effort 
and experiment. But the fruit of this intensified task has been, not 
merely the bringing of the light of knowledge to literally beniclitéd 
beings, but the salvaging of them and the rendering of them rela- 
tively useful and productive members of society. 

The two classes suffering under physical handicaps to, whom 
education has proved a hundred-fold blessing are deaf-mutes and 
the blind. Crippled children are not to be classified in this respect 
with these two groups. Such children present no peculiar educa- 
tional problem, so far as means of education is concerned. Their - 
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one problem is that of their transportation to and from school, or if 
necessary that of carrying education into their verv homes. The 
class suffering under mental limitations is the feeble-minded, apart 
from those children whose minds range from feeble-minded to sub- | 
normal. With the blind and the deaf, the feeble-minded have made 
special demands upcn education; and education has hastened to 
respond, giving all that it has had. 

In the United Szates education was attracted to these three 
classes at not widelv different periods of time—all within the first . 
few decades of the nineteenth century. The first of these classes to 
receive attention was the deaf. The blind were little behind. With 
the work for the deaf and the blind under way, eyes vrere turned to 
the feeble-minded, ard it was resolved that they, too. should share 
in the pre-eminent benefits to be bestowed by education. 

In not a few respects the beginning work for the three classes 
was alike; or, rather, the work for the feeble-minded to a consider- 
able extent simply followed in the steps of the work for the other 
two classes. | 

The first point of similarity in the beginning work for all the 
three classes was in their turning to Europe—and, as it happened, 
to France in particular—for inspiration and for methods to be em- 
ployed in instruction. In the case of the deaf and the feeble-minded 
special teachers were brought from France to put the work on a 
firm footing. France has made a lasting impression upon work for 
all these classes in the United States. 

With the deaf, the blind, and the teeble-minded the initial pro- 
cedure toward the establishment of an institution for educational 
purposes in this couniry was often an investigation of the number 
to be found within a state, especially the number who might receive 
an education. An eazly step not infrequently was a meeting of 
citizens, with the object of calling attention to the matter and of 
arousing concern—or even of organizing a society for the setting 
up of an institution, thus anticipating and expediting public action. 
Donations from private individuals were also sometimes made to 
help advance the new enterprise. This was especially the case in the 
East, though never to the extent with the feeble-minded as with the 
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deaf or the blind. Land was sometimes offered as an inducement to 
secure an institution at a particular locality. 

For all the classes the institutions were of experimental char- 
acter for a longer or shorter period. It was hoped that as their suc- 
cess was demonstrated, there would follow popular approval and 
legislative support. Not infrequently there were exhibits of pupils 
to show what was, and what could be, done in the way of education. 
Occasionally, though more often with the feeble-minded and the 
blind than with the deaf, children of relatively brighter or quicker 
minds were especially sought, so as to prove the more readily the 
possibilities of the new undertaking. Sometimes an institution was 
located near the state capital for the express purpose of influencing 
legislatures. 

At first in all cases appropriations were small, often being on a 
per capita basis. For a time in some states pupils were apportioned 
among the several counties or among the several judicial or other 
political districts of the state. In a few cases if it did not appear ad- 
visable to create a new institution at once, children were sent to one 
in another state at public exoense. 

The work for the feeble-minded, however, never advanced in 
the United States with such strides as the, work for the blind and the 
deaf. It did not make a place for itself in the organic law of the 
several states, with the committing of them to make provision for 
it, as was the case with the other two classes. The work for the deaf 
and the blind proceeded apace till in time every state in the Union 
was providing for them, either in an institution within its borders or 
in one without. The work for the feeble-minded, while moving fair- 
ly rapidly at the beginning, soon slackened. The creation of new in- 
stitutions thereafter became a slow process. 

It is this slowing up of the work for the feeble-minded which 
sets it off most distinctly from the work for the deaf and the blind. 
The checking in its progress, however, is only in limited measure to 
be explained by the realization on the part of the public that educa- 
tion was not after all to be the remedy to be applied as regards the 
feeble-minded. Many states, especially newer states, failed to take 
action when they were but little conscious of the severe mental lim- 
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itations of the feeble-minded. The actual expense irvolved, when 
there were other and apparently more immediate calls on the public 
treasury to be attended to, was doubtless the prevailing cause for 
the circumscription oi the work for the feeble-minded. 

Another distinguishing feature in the creation of institutions 
for the feeble-minded was a greater absence at the outset of charges 
for the care and supoort of those who were admitted, though in the 
. case of the deaf and the blind all such charges were in general of 
limited duration. Less attention was also given as to the ages of . 
feeble-minded children who were to enter institutions than with re- 
spect to the other two classes—an early realization, even if in slight 
degree, of the relative educability of the several groups. 

One further feature that sets apart the institutions for the fee- 
ble-minded was the establishment in certain places of institutions 
for them under private auspices, at which formal charges were 
made—and which were interded for the reception of "patients" 
perhaps in greater degree than of “pupils.” A few private schools 
for the deaf have been established, and still fewer for the blind, all 
in comparatively recent time—and in considerable part under the 
auspices of some religious denomination. Those for the deaf have 
been largely to provide oral instruction. 

In the creation cf the earl institutions for the feeble-minded, a 
great debt is owed to the promoters of the work for the deaf and 
the blind. They were in a position to know the situation as to the 
feeble-minded and to realize the need of some special provision for 
them. They were often assidtous and zealous in their efforts to se- 
cure the establishment of institutions for the feeble-minded. In 
their reports and otherwise, they pleaded the cause of this mentally 
handicapped sectior of humanity. In more than one institution for 
the deaf or the blind, especially the former, the feeble-minded were 
taken in for a time, and were literally given a refuge. 

But the institutions for th» blind and the deaf were not the only 
ones soliciting the creation of institutions for the feeble-minded. 
Heads of institutions for the insane, into which sometimes the fee- 
ble-minded crept, ard more often begged entrance. were no less 
ready to do their part. Medical associations and individual practic- 
ing physicians, who also were in touch with conditions, were like- 
wise active in callinz attention to the need. In later times state 
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boards of health or of charities or similar bodies helped as they 
could. 
.. The men who actually took up the early work for the feeble- 
minded were recruited from different callings—not a few turning 
from the study or practice of medicine to this new field in human 
pathology. Not a few possessed high education. Many were swept 
into the cause by a sense of idealism, and by the opportunity af- 
forded for genuine human service. 

To these first workers for the feeble-minded America owes a 
singular obligation. The debt will be forever unrequited for those 
tedious and arduous years of experimentation as to what was the 
best treatment to be afforded the feeble-minded, even if it was to þe 
found that this treatment was not primarily to consist of education 
in the usual sense. The early workers tried hard both to grasp the 
situation and to do their duty in it. They could little understand 
abnormal psychopathic conduct, as now being scientifically investi- 
gated; but in the light of their times they did magnificently. 

High purposes similar to those voiced by the early educators of 
the deaf and of the blind were proclaimed by those who were called 
to take up the work for the feeble-minded. As was the case with the 
deaf and the blind, the feeble-minded were to be reclaimed from 
their condition, and were to be restored to society. The feeble- 
minded were regarded as the last class in human society to be res- 
cued from their condition of zbasement and despair. The institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded in Pennsylvania was dedicated “forever 
to the shelter, instruction, and improvement of God's most aí- 
Hicted children." 

At the outset there was no great uncertainty on the whole as to 
the results to be obtained. But it is not to be thought that there 
were no doubts or misgivings at all as to the actual educability of 
the feeble-minded, or as to the wisdom or propriety of paying out 
heavily of the public moneys for this particular cause. Questioning 
arose in the minds of some as to whether the feeble-minded were 
. capable of education, or of any sort of intellectual improvement. A 
report of a special commission on the subject in Connecticut de- 
clared that the feeble-minded were “utterly helpless," and that it 
was a “waste of time even to try to collect any statistics" as to their 
number. The governor of the state of Massachusetts, in refusing to 
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allow the full appropriation fo- the feeble-minded that had been 
asked for, stated that this class could be attended to when the state 
had "sufficiently educated every bright child." Occasionally a state 
board of charities or similar bady has caused its useiulness to be 
questioned in certain quarters by its activities in behalf of an insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded. Now and then a town or city has 
raised objection to the establishment of an institution near it. 

As a general thing, none the less, such objections, so far as they 
received expression, were rather the exception. The institutions as 
a rule were acclaimed alike with pride and with thanksgiving. For 
some years the education of the feeble-minded seemed for the most 
part as feasible and its practicability as obvious as that of the 
blind or the deaf. 

In the first report oi the institution for the feehle-minded i in 
New York, its activities are called “an extension of the blessings of 
education of an appropriate character to a class of persons . . . . 
whose faculties are not susceptible under the customs, conditions, 
and facilities of the common schools." In a report oi the Perkins ` 
Institution for the blind at Boston, where some feeble-minded chil- 
dren were taken in for a time, the work for the feeble-minded is 
called “a link in the chain of the common school system, the last 
indeed, but still a necessary link, in order to embrace all the chil- 
dren of the State." 

It was at the same time recognized practically at the start of 
work that the feeble-minded would require some attention besides 
education. From their wretched condition they were to be lifted 
and were in some degree to be made comfortable and happy. Moral 
principles were to be inculcatec; and some degree of responsibility 
was to be attained. By suitable instruction and training some de- 
gree of independence was to be obtained, which would result in | 
some measure of self-support. 

The wording of the law, zpplyirg often to the deaf and the 
blind as well, was, and to some extent has remained till the present: 
“By a judicious and well-adap-ed course of training and oversight 
to ameliorate their condition znd to develop as much as possible 
their intellectual faculties, and to fit them as far as possible for fu- 
ture usefulness in society.” 
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It is verily a far cry from the early days when the feeble-minded 
were regarded as entitled to, and capable of, education to our mod- 
ern conceptions of custodial treatment for them largely as a means 
for their protection and the protection of society. But the institu- 
tions had not long been in being when it was discovered that some- : 
thing more than any formal attempt at education, however sincere 
. and labored it might be, was necessary for the real well-being of 
their charges. It was in time seen that education was not the safest 
means of dealing with this class. All too often it appeared that, 
even with a rudiment of an education or of a trade, it would be dis- 
astrous to dismiss them, or to allow them to depart into a hard and 
unfeeling world. Early reports betrayed the feeling that it would 
be inexpedient to send to their homes again those that had been 
committed to the institutions. Besides not a few were altogether 
homeless. In some cases a request came from relatives or friends 
that the institution continue its friendly watch over those already 
in it. Those sent away were often observed to relapse into old ways 
and old conditions of wretchedness. Not infrequently the alms- 
house, the jail, or other receptacle which had given them to the in- 
stitution in joyous expectations had to take them back. The care 
and attempted education seemed of little worth. 

Under these circumstances there developed an accumulation of 
cases in the institutions, pressing against and overtaxing their facil- 
ities, many of whom were to remain indefinitely—through life if 
only accommodatons were available. 

The "education" of the feeble-minded was now fast becoming 
but a glimmering prospect. The analogy of work for them to work 
for the deaf and the blind is at Jast disappearing. The parting of 
the ways has been reached. The blind and deaf have openly passed 
into the ranks of those for whom society provides education—by 
unusual processes, perhaps, but education in the strictest sense of 
the word. The places they attend for the purpose have no other 
name but schools. They have the same length of school term, some 
of them remaining in their schools for an even longer time. They 
march abreast of children in general in their school work and cur- 
riculum, intellectual, physical, cultural, vocational—except that 
with the blind a slightly larger place is given to music, and with the 
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deaf a fuller and more insistent drill is given in the use of language, 
something the deaf-mute, especially one born so, always finds of 
great difficulty. In step with children with no defect of sense, blind 
and deaf children become possessed of a common-school education, 
and then of that of the high school. Beyond this is the college or 
university for those willing and prepared to take it, an increasing 
number of states providing special scholarships to assist the blind 
in their attainment of a higher education, while for the deaf there 
has been established by the federal government a college of their 
own. : 

After school days blind and deaf children return to their homes, 
or are restored to their communities, just as are other children. 
They participate in the lite of the community, share in the respon- 
sibilities of organized society, and enjoy its benefits. With the deaf 
in particular there is due contribution to the productive forces of 
society, and to its self-supporting elements. So far as the blind are 
. unable to make economic adjustments in the community, this is 
due simply to their lack of an essential physical faculty, and even 
here education is striving more and more to make up ior this defi- 
ciency. With the deaf and the blind &like education has done all 
that could be asked of it. It has discharged effectively and in splen- 
did measure the obligations resting upon it. Its efforts have abun- 
dantly justified themselves. Nowhere else does it bear richer fruits. 

With the feeble-minded the issue is quite different. What they 
receive is now little in the way of intellectual instruction or ‘‘school- 
ing”; only a certain approach thereto is made. Much kindergarten 
work is afforded, but primary grades in general represent their 
farthest mental attainments. ‘Textbook instruction is limited, per- 
haps all but negligible. Knowledge of time or of coins i3 of real im- 
portance and becomes of no small value. Training in good conduct 
—truthfulness, neatness of dress, etc.—has high place. There is 
much work with beads, strings, paper, blocks, etc. Games, songs, 
stories, gymnastics, all enter into their curriculum. Chief emphasis 
is set upon matters of practical moment——training of eye, ear, hand. 
Industrial work is stressed—and with a fourfold object: discipline; 
moral and therapeutic values, vocational training, and contribution 
to institutional support. Farm work is mainly engagec in, besides 
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domestic and household work, together with some simple trade 
processes. 

Much yet remains to be discovered as to the capabilities of the 
feeble-minded, and as to the use society may make of them. Per- 
haps they may become not wholly a burden and an object of solici- 
tude, but in some part an element with a modicum of productive- 
ness or serviceability. Perha»s their mental grasps may be directed 
along lines not as yet fully perceived. But intellectual education as 
we generally understand it, despite the brave and heroic efforts of 
the early workers who sought to carry it to the feeble-minded, has 
found this one class alone of all in society largely beyond its far- 
reaching powers and largely closed to its beneficent transforming 
influences. Their treatment by society must be established on a 
different order. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands o: the editor 
of “News and Notes" not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Country Life Association.—The 1929 conference of the 
American Country Life Association was held at Iowa State College, Oc- 
tober 17—20. The speakers at the general sessions included Frank O. 
Lowden, Carl C. Taylor, Kenyon L. Butterfield, Josephine Corless Pres- 
ton, and A. R. Mann. ‘The following ten sections held special meetings: 
Adult Education, Economic Co-operation, General Farm Organization 
Programs, Government and Taxation, Health and Social Welfare Pro- 
grams, Rural Landscaping and Recreation, Rural Press Programs in Rural 
Organization, Rural Religious Sans gU, ‘Rural School Programs, and - 
Urban-Rural Relations. 


The American Year Book.—This book is published under the spon- 
sorship of representatives of forty-five national learned societies. The 
American Sociological Society is represented by Frank H. Hankins. The 
general divisions of the 1928 edition, which has recently appeared, are 
“Historical,” “American Government,” “Governmental Functions,” *Eco- 
nomics and Business,” “Social Conditions and Aims,” “Science—Princi- 
ples and Application,” and “The Humanities.” The article on sociology, 
which appears in the section on science, was written by Professor Han- 
kins. 


Annual Meeting of tke American Sociological Society —As the Jour- 
nal goes to press the American Sociological Society is holding its twenty- 
iourth annual meeting in Washington, D.C. Distinctive features of this 
meeting are the organization of both the division and the section programs 
around current sociological research, three joint sessions wita the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, and the first meetings of the new section on 
Sociology and Psychiatry. A report of.the meetings will be published in 
the March issue of the Journal. ' 


| The China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture. 
—The Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, financed 
a three-year period of research of the Social Research Department. 
Through an action of the trustees of the China Foundation for the Pro- 
rnotion of Education and Culture in their semiannual meeting on June > 
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29, 1929, the Social Research Department has been made a direct enter- 
prise of the Foundation. The following books and bulletins have been 
published in the course of the last year: Factory Workers in Tangku, by 
Sung Ho Lin, and translated into English by T. C. Jen; Bulletin I, An | 
Index of the Cost of Living in Peiping, by Simon Yang; Bulletin II, Vil- 
lage Families in the Vicinity of Peiping, by F. C. H. Lee, and translated 
by T. Chin; The China Labour Yearbook (in Chinese), first year issue, 
compiled by H. Fang, C. P. Wang, S. H. Lin, and S. H. Wang, and edited 
by L. K. Tao; Monthly Bulletin of Social Research (in Chinese), ap- 
pearing every fourth Saturday of the month; Monthly Report of the 
Cost of Living Index in Peiping (in both English and Chinese), appear- 
ing at the end of every month. 

The following studies are ready for the press: cotton-marketing in 
Hopei Province, which is in English; Chinese versions of Livelihood in 
Peking and An Index of the Cost of Living in Peiping; and a monograph 
in Chinese on international labor organization. 

Studies still under preparation include: the handicraft working fam- 
ilies of Peiping, the cost of living of old-style artisan workers in Peiping, 
a survey of rug factory workers in Tientsin, and two family budget 
studies, one for the workers in Tientsin and one for the factory workers 
‘in Shanghai. 


Commission on Direction of the Investigation of History and Other 
Social Studies in the Schools —This commission, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, at a meeting on November 7-8, in New York 
City, discussed and approved the. proposed testing program under the di- 
rection of Truman L. Kelley. The proposed plan had previously been 
considered by the Advisory Committee on Tests. 

The members of the Commission are: Frank W. Ballou, Superintend- 

ent of Schools, Washington, D.C.; Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Con- 

. necticut; Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society; Ada Com- 

stock, Radcliffe College; George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 

University; Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota; Evarts B. 

Greene, Columbia University; Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; Henry 

johnson, Teachers College, Columbia University; W. E. Lingelbach, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania; Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University; 

Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Jesse H. Newlon, Director, 

Lincoln School, New York City; Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University; 
A. C. Krey, Chairman, University of Minnesota. - 

The personnel of the differert advisory committees thus far appointed 

and at work includes: Advisory Committee on Objectives: Charles A. 
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Beard; Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University; Guy Stanton Ford; 
Charles E. Merriam; Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; A.C. Krey. Advisory Committee on Tests: Frank W. Ballou; Isaiah 
Bowman; Howard C. Hill, University oi Chicago; Ernest Horn; Ben 
Wood, Columbia University; A.C. Krev, Chairman. Advisory Committee 
on Public Relations: Frank W. Ballou; Ada Comstock; John A. Fairlie, 
University of Illinois; A. C. Krey; Robert S. Lynd, Social Science Re- 
search Council, New York City; Jesse H. Newlon, Chairman. 

School administrators, teacaers of the social studies, and other inter- 
ested groups have been generous in assistance given to the staff of the 
investigation, Communications from individuals who are interested in cur- 
rent activities of the investigation should be sent to 316 Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, or 610 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association—An Economics and Sociology 
Section has been organized within the Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. More than one hundred znd fifty high-school teachers and princi- 
pals, school superintendents, and colleze teachers attended the first ses- 
sion which was held in the Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, October 17. Su- 
perintendent Donald DuShane, Columbus public schools, presided. The 
program was as follows: Dean F. S. Eogardus, Indiana State Teachers 
College, “Preserving Human Values in the Social Studies"; Professor E. 
H. Shideler, Franklin College, “High-School Courses in Sociology and 
Social Problems”; Professor W. F. Mitchell, De Pauw University, “Eco- 
nomics High-School Students Can Understand." 


Institute of International Education.—Fellowships and scholarships 
for study in foreign countries in various fields, including sociology, are of- 
fered to Ámerican students who are college or university graduates. À 
number of fellowships and scholarships are offered next vear for study in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, and Switzer- 
land. Application blanks and full information about these opportunities 
may be obtained from the Students’ Bureau, Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 

Institute of International Relations —The fifth session of the Insti- 
tute was held in Riverside, California, December 8—r3. The purpose of 
the Institute is the promotion of serious study of the problems involved 
in international relations. It attempts to provide for the people of the 
Pacific Coast, on a modest scale, such opportunities for instruction and 
discussion as are provided through the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the Institute of Politics at Williamstown. The session :ncludes evening 
lectures, afternoon conferences, and mcrning round tables. 
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Institute of Social and Religious Research.—Yln the November 16, 
1929, issue of Information Service, published by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, is an account of the history and purpose of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. Organized in January, 1921, as the Com- 
mittee on Social and Religious Surveys, its purpose was to bring the meth- 
ods of social science to bear upon the solution oi religious and socio-reli- 
gious problems, and also to promote co-operation among the Christian 
forces of the world. In 1923 its name was changed to The Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, with a board of directors which at present 
consists of John R. Mott, Trevor Arnett, James L. Barton, Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, W. H. P. Faunce, Paul Monroe, Francis J. McConnell, and 
Ernest H. Wilkins. Galen M. Fisher is executive secretary. The many 
projects undertaken by the Institute, or by the agencies subsidized by it, 
fall under seven heads: (1) the Christian church in its social setting; (2) 
administration and supervision of religious agencies; (3) sociological 
studies; (4) foreign missions; (5) religious and character education; (6) 
race relations; (7) methods of social inquiry. 


Fourth International Sociological Congress.—The Congress, organ- 
ized by the International Institute of Sociology and Political and Social 
Reforms, will hold its fourth session at Havana, February 17-24. The 
program includes sections on general sociology, political sociology, eco- 
nomic sociology, juridic sociology, criminal sociology, sociology of labor, 
biosociology, gynecosociology, pedagogic sociology, rural sociology, and 
the present social situation. Francesco Cosentini is the general director. . 


National Catholic School oj Social Seroice.—The National Catholic 
School of Social Service will publish a series of social science monographs 
which will include reports of original investigations and critical reviews 
of certain problems in the field of Juvenile delinquency, mental develop- 
ment, dependency, leisure-time activities, social case work, community 
organization, and hospital social service. The monographs represent the 
work of students and faculty members of the Schcol. Two studies have 
been published: The Measurement of Home Conditions, by Mary J. Mc- 
Cormick, and Studies in Child V/elfare, by Marguerite Mary Eisenmann, 
Helen Farrell, Catherine Mangan, Rita Frances O’Grady, Mary Alice 
Riley, and Mary Elizabeth Walsh. l 


The Police and the Crime Problem. —The November, 1929, issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science is de- 
voted to papers on “The Police and the Crime Problem," under the editor- 
ship of Thorsten Sellin. The papers are organized under three heads: the 
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organization and functions of police, problems of police personnel, and 
the tools and technique of criminal inveszigation. 

Publications of Russell Sage Foundation.—For the convenience of 
sociologists, social workers, and others interested in its publications, the 
Russell Sage Foundation offers an advantageous stand:ng-order plan. 
Anyone may have his name on the list and will receive for inspection a 
copy of each book and pamphlet published by the Foundation. These 
may be returned if not wanted, or if they are purchased the buyer re- 
ceives a 25 per cent discount from the sae price. Address inquiries to the 
Publication Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York. 

The Foundation exists for the “improvement of social and living con- 
ditions in the United States.” No commercial motive is involved in its 
publishing, and the price of books and pamphlets is kept low to encour- 
age a wide distributicn. The subjects cealt with usually represent the 
experienced judgment of leaders in the field of social research as to the 
most pressing of the neglected social problems of the-day. 


Sex Research Congress.—The Second International Congress for Sex 
Research will be held in the House of tae British Medical Association, 
Tavistock Square, London, from August 3 to 9, 1930, under the presidency 
of Professor F. A. E. Crew, of Edinburgh. Both in membership and in im- 
portance it is expected that this meeting will notably excel the First Con- 
gress, held in Berlin in October, 1926. Those who are interested are 
requested to write Professor Crew, The University, West Mains Road, 
Edinburgh. l 

The organization and purposes of tke Congress can Fe fully served 
only by having all of the many aspects of sex research properly represent- 
ed among the papers read at the London meeting. To American workers 
itis highly desirable that American investigations and investigators should 
be adequately represented at London—farticularly since few from this 
country attended the first Congress. 

An American subcommittee has been :ormed for the purpose of secur- 
ing a maximum participation in the Cong-ess by workers in tkis country. 
The members of this committee, represent ng biology, medicine, psycholo- 
gy, sociology, and anthropology, are: D-. Oscar Riddle, chairman, Dr. 
A. A. Brill, Dr. Calvin P. Stone, Dr. Wiliam F. Ogburn, and Dr. Clark 
Wissler. 


Virginia Bureau of Researck.—TYhe Virginia Bureau of Research, 
Incorporated, with offices at 223 Governor Street, Richmond, began func- 
tioning September 3, 1929. The Bureau was organized primarily to inves- 
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tigate nonpartisan facts about governmental and economic conditions of 
Virginia—state, county, and municipal affairs. Robert C. Smith, former- 
ly professor of sociology in Furman University, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, is director of the Bureau. 


Welfare Council of New York City.—An “Inventory of the Child 
Health Services of New York” has been completed by the Welfare Coun- 
cil. The purpose of the study was “to study the volume of health serv- 
ices in the city offered by voluntary agencies and the relation of the ex- 
isting service to the needs of the city. No attempt has been made to deal 
with the quality or effectiveness of the services except in so far as con- 
clusions with regard to quality are implied in the quantitative data ob- 
tained." The report was prepared by Mary C. Jarrett and Dr. Michael 
M. Davis, who jointly conducted the study. The study was made under 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Commonwealth Fund. 


University of Chicago.—The Social Science Building, made »ossible 
by a grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, was dedicated 
December 16 and 17, 1929. This building is to be used exclusively for 
social science research and graduate-school activities of the social science 
group. It is the center of the research enterprises, many of them co-opera- 
tive undertakings, of the Departments of Political Science, Economics, 
Sociology, Anthropology, History, Philosophy, and the Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration. The building is both a laboratory and a 
workshop. It contains, beside research offices, statistical, psychological, 
anthropometric, and archaeological laboratories, seminar rooms, and map- 
making and exhibit rooms... The six social science journals, including the 
American Journal of Sociology, published by the University of Chicago 
Press, will have their offices in this building. 

The addresses during the dedication ceremonies included the *Ad- 
dress of Dedication" by President Robert M. Hutchins; “The Function 
of Research in the Social Sciences,” by Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia 
University; “Research in the Social and Natural Sciences," by John C. 
Merriam, Carnegie Institution; “Research in the Social and Medical Sci- 
ences," by Milton C. Winternitz, Yale University; “Trends in the Social 
Sciences,” by C. Bouglé, the Sorbonne; “Some Problems of Methodology 
in the Social Sciences," by W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. Other 
addresses were given by Sir William Beveridge, of England, Professor 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of Germany, Harold G. Moulton, Brookings In- 
stitution, Beardsley Ruml, Spelman Fund, and C. E. Merriam, and C. J. 
Herrick, University of Chicago. The convocation orator was E. B. Wilson, ' 
president of the Social Science Research Council. At this convocation hon- 
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orary degrees were given to Sir William Beveridge, C. Bouglé, Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, and Wesley C. Mitchell 


Franklin College —Associate Professor Helbing received his Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins during the last year and has been made a full profes- 
sor in the department. With the reorganization of the curriculum, six 
hours of sociology and six hours of economics are now required for grad- 
uation. 

Henry Holt and Company ammounce the publication cf a senior high- 
school text entitled Group Life ard Social Problems, by E. H. Shideler. 


University of lowa.—Thecdore Standing, formerly instructor at 
Berea College, John Saathof, and Walte- Daykin, who was instructor at 
the University of Kansas, are teaching assistants this year. Grace Chaffee 
gave a course on the Community in the Institute of Social Work at the Ala- 
bama College for Women and at the Lake Geneva Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
Summer School. 


University of Michigan.—Yhree nev instructors have been added to 
the staff of the department this fail: Miss Anna M. Cameron, A.B., A.M. 
Nebraska; Mrs. Alice W. Remer, A.B. Minnesota, A.M. Radcliffe; and 
Mr. Richard C. Fuller, A.B. Mich: gan. 

Miss Cameron was instructor in social work in the Extension Divi- 
sion at the University of Nebraska last vear. Mrs. Remer, who will act 
as supervisor of field work in the Curriculum of Social Work, has done 
social work in Boston and in China. Mz. Fuller spent last year at Co- 
lumbia as a member of the research staff in Family Law. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Angell, who was in cherge of the sociological work on 
the same research project, has returned tc the university. Dr. John Slaw- 
son, author of The Delinquent Boy and at present secretary oI the Jew- 
ish Welfare Federation of Detrox, will offer in the second semester a 
‘course on Social Research with special reserence to the problems of social 
work. Mr. E. C. Jandy, instructor in this department, taught in the Col- 
lege of the City of Detroit during -he summer session. 

Among the forthcoming publications of those associated with the de- 
partment are the following: A Siatisticel Study of 226,000 Arrests in 
Detroit over a Period of Seven Years, by 2rofessor Arthur E. Wood. The 
study was sponsored and will be publishec by the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research; A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment, by Assist- 
ant Professor Robert C. Angell (University of Chicago Press); The 
Measurement of Effectiveness of Propaganda in Sagincw and Kalamazoo 
Counties, by Assistant Professor Lowell J. Carr for the National Tuber- 
culosis Association; “A Study of Waiver of Jury Trial under the New 
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Michigan Law,” by W. A. Goldberg, graduate student, which-wil: appear 
in the Michigan Law Review and the Journal of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. 

Among the research projects now under way in the department, the 
most extensive is one dealing with the adaptation of the Polish popula- 
tion in Hamtramck, which is being carried on under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Wood and Carr by graduate students. 


University of Missouri.—A recent publication by Macmillan Com- 
pany is Small Towns: An Estimate oj Their Tradition and Culture, by 
Professor Walter Burr. 


University of New Hampshtre.—Dr. H. G. Duncan, formerly associ- 
ate professor of sociology at the university of North Carolina, has accept- 
ed appointment as associate professor of sociology and has been giving 
courses beginning with the autumn semester. Dr. Duncan is interested in 
studying population displacement in New England. 


University of North Caroltna.—YXenry Holt and Company announce 
in their “American Sccial Science Series” the publication of a volume by 
Howard W. Odum and Katharine Jocher, Introduction to Soctal Re- 
search, | 


University of Oregon Plans for the reorganization of the depart- 
ment of sociology and the Schcol of Social Work were put into cperation 
this fall. The department of sociology, which had been a section of the 
School of Sociology, was incorporated into the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; the School of Social Work was made a section of the newly formed 
School of Applied Social Sciences. Other divisions of the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences are: Department of Public Weltare, Department of 
social Research, which includes the Municipal Reference Service, De- 
partment of Personal Training, Department of Community Organization, 
and the Division of Nursing and Health Education. 

The first project to be undertaken by the department of research is 
a survey of the causes of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of 
criminal justice in the city of Portland. Five fellowships have been ap- 
propriated for the study which is now in progress. 

Miss Arlien Johnson, until now a member of the staff of the School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed director of research and is acting director of the School of So- 
cial Work during the absence of Margaret Creech, who is on leave to con- 
tinue her studies in the School of Economics, London. 


The Commonwealth Review, a state organ, which has been ander the 
editorship of the School of Sociology since 1916, will be continued as a 
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journal of applied social science to serv2 such communities and organiza- 
tions of Oregon as are affected by the new school. 

The departments and divisions enumerated in the foregoing are 
staffed by an interlocking faculty with which are associated representa- 
tives of all the schools and departments in the field of social science, all 
under the general direction of the dean of the School o: Applied Social 
Science, P. A. Parsons. 


University of Pennsylvania. —Dr. Thorsten Sellin has been made edi- 
tor of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
He is also taking part in the Columbia University Crime Survey. 

Mr. D. K. Bruner, formerly of the: Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Soci- 
ety, joins the teaching staff of the department of sociology this year. 

Professor James H. S. Bossard has been granted a year's leave of ab- 
sence to make a study of collegiate eduzation for business in the United 
States. This study is being made undsr the direction of the Wharton 
school of Finance and Commerce. Co-operating with Professor Bossard 
is Professor J. Frederic Dewhurst, of the department of industry in the 
Wharton School. 

The latest addition to the Wiley Social Science Series, edited by Hen- 
ry P. Fairchild, New York University, :s Religion in Human Affairs, by 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, assistant professor 5f sociology. 

. Professor Stuart A. Rice requests publication of the following note on 
the need for a policy respecting student research in association with social 
agencies: The ethical responsibilities subsisting among the various per- 
sons involved in connection with the pezformance and publication of re- 
search work have nct been clearly formulated. Professor Truman L. 
Kelley has recently published the results of a questionnaire relating to the 
responsibility of authors for giving credit to those who have rendered as- 
sistance of various kinds in the-preparation of books and articles (Scien- 
tific Method, University of Ohio Press, 1329). 

A somewhat related question avols the mutual responsibilities of 
educational departments, students, and non-educational agencies. There 
are reasons to fear that in their desire tc be of service to the community 
and to particular social agencies departments of instruction in universities 
and colleges may lose sight of the educa-ional responsibility to their stu- 
dents. The department of sociology of th» University of Pennsyivania has 
recently expressed its policy in this respect. It has been suggested that 
this statement be presented to the readers of the American Journal of So- 
ciology as a possible basis of some general discussion leading to a crystalli- 
zation of opinion concerning the mutual responsibilities involved. 
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The formulation referred to follows: 


The department of sociology is frequently consulted regarding <nvestiga- 
tions originated by social agencies. It is not infrequently asked to assign stu- 
dents to research projects involving the records of such agencies, Since the de- 
` partment desires in such cases to be of all possible assistance consistert with its 
educational responsibilities, the following statement of policy has been prepared 
for its guidance and that of agencies concerned. 

I. Research studies undertaken by graduate and undergraduate university 
students in connection with social agencies must have as their prime considera- 
tion the educational benefit to be received by the student. Any other major con- 
sideration would be in conflict with the chief end of university instruction. 

2. It follows that the tasks assigned to students should be such as will em- 
ploy their reasoning and analytic powers. Routine work which might be per- 
formed by clerical assistants, were funds for their employment available, is not 
fairly to be regarded as a student -esearch function. A minimum amount of such 
routine work may be viewed as desirable for practice in technique, or as essen- 
tial for a better understanding by the student of the nature of the data and the 
conclusions drawn therefrom. 

3. Since a secondary objective of the department of sociology is to extend 
scientific knowledge concerning society, projects to which students ar assigned 
should preferably have an interest sufficiently general to promote this end. 
Conversely, investigations the value of which are limited to a particular organ- 
ization do not offer a preferred field for student research. 


University of Pittsburgh-—Harper and Brothers announce the pub- 
lication of Trends in American Sociology, edited by George A. Lundberg; 
Read Bain, of Miami University; and Nels Anderson, of Seth Low Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Smith College.—The Twilight of Christianity, by Professor Harry 
Elmer Barnes, is a fall publication of the Vanguard Press. 


University of Southern California.—Dr. John L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will teach in the Summer Session of 1930. Professor 
Clarence M. Case is on sabbatical leave. Dr. Erle F. Young is the pro- 
gram chairman of California State Conference of Social Work for 1930 
whose meetings are to be held at Santa Barbara. Alpha Kappa Delta, the 
sociology scholarship society, with Dr. B. A. McClenahan as president for 
the current year, opened its tenth year with an attendance of eighty and 
with Mr. Alfred Lewerenz as a speaker an “Social Observations in Vi- 
. enna.” The new Pacific Southwest Sociological Society announces Pro- 
fessor George M. Day as chairman of the program committee for the 
1929-30 meeting. The first Social Research Clinic of the year was ad- 
dressed by Professor Carl D. Wells. Professor Roy M.. Youngman has 
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inaugurated a course in social psychology especially for the city and coun- 
ty employees in Los Angeles, wita policemen constituting more than one- 
half of the enrolment. The Jourral of Sociology and Social Research an- 
nounces two new co-operative editors, Dr. Ellsworth Faris, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Dr. Earle E. Eubank, of the University of Cincinnati. 


University of Utah.—The results of a survey of “Beys and Girls in 
Salt Lake City,” made under the direction of Professor Arthur L. Beeley 
for the Rotary Club and the Business and Professional Women's Club of 
‘Salt Lake City, has been recently published by the university in its pub- 
lications of the department of sociology and social technclogy. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institutz.—A study of The Rôle of the Church 
in Rural Community Life in Virginia, by Charles H. Hamilton and Wil- 
liam E. Garnett, has been published as Bulletin 267, by the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Blacksburgh, Virginia. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


D. Appleton and Company announce the publication of What Is 
Right with Marriage by Robert C. and Frances Williams Binkley. 

Kenyon I. Butterfield has gone to India as counselor on rural work 
for the International Missionary Counci. to determine if the Council can 
be of assistance in carrying out plans for the strengthenirg of rural mis- 
sions. 

Beatrice Z. Levey, of the Ch:cago United Charities, who is on leave 
of absence for a year, is on the s-aff of a study of case-work evaluation 
now being made by the Research Department of the New York School of 
Social Work. | | 

Mrs. Eva Whiting White, who has -esigned as director of the Sim- 
.mons School of Social Work, is now the president of the Woman's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston. 


Longmans’ Social Science Series.—Longmans, Green and Company 
announce the forthcoming texts in their Social Science Series, edited by 
Ernest R. Groves: The Community Process, by LeRoy Bowman; Immi- 
gration, by L. Guy Brown; Urbar Sociology, by Niles Carpenter; Social 
History of the American Family, »y Guion Griffis Johnson; Educational 
Sociology, by Daniel Kulp II; Social Ps~chology, by E. T. Krueger and 
Walter C. Reckless; and Criminolcgy, by Albert Morris. —.— 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860—1895. By Nor- 
MAN J. Ware. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 
xviii-|l-409. $3.00. 

John Mitchell. By Ersig GLÜCK. New York: John Day Co., 1929. 
Pp. xvi4-270. $3.00. 

Bill Haywood's Book. The autobiography of WirLiAM D. Hay- 
woop. New York: International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., 
1929. Pp. 368. $3.50. 

Present-Day Labor Relations. By PauL FE. GEzMMILL. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1929. Pp. ix —312. $3.00. | 
Labor Management. By J. D. Hackett. With an Introduction by 
Sam A. LEWISOHN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 

xvili--681. $5.00. 

Seldom has such an adequate cross section of American labor history 
appeared as these five volumes reveal. Nearly every significant person- 
ality or move is registered. The Knights of Labor, Gompers, the Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike, Coeur d'Alene, the Haymarket anarchists, National 
Civic Federation, the I.W.W., emplovee representation, yellow dog con- 
tracts, Rockefeller, labor turnover, and employment management: all 
these and many more are here. 

Ware's study is really a monograph on the Knights of Labor and 
thus carries the story of American labor a chapter beyond where he left 
it in his earlier work The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860. It is a revela- 
tion of the danger labor leadership runs in embracing mysticism and fac- 
ile tongues. For much of the Knights? troubles came from their secrecy, 
ritual, and a “sort of Comtean humanitarianism." The author carefully 
sought out original documentary sources for working out the details of 
organization, campaigns, internal politics, and relations with church and 
state. All of which is good crthodox scholarship. But he goes beyond 
that: his pen pictures of men like Powderly and Gompers are almost in 
the manner of Strachey or Maurois. Ware is critical alike of both the 
Knights and the American Federation of Labor. The one exclusive and 
dogmatic almost to the point of sterility; the other humanitarian, doc- 
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trinaire, preaching solidarity almost to the point of absurdity. The one 
contribution of the Knights was this idea of solidarity. 

The biographies of Mitchell and Haywood take up tke story where 
Ware leaves it, namely at the point where the Knights of Labor begin to 
disintegrate and the American Federation of Labor to emerge. Miss 
Glück has produced a most sympathetic study of Mitchell—his idealism, 
his almost uncanny flair for situations, his capacity for ccnciliation, his 
daring, and also his struggles with himself and his final resignation to 
success and prosperity. But, as Professor Commons points out in his 
` brief introduction, it is more than a biography. It is a study of leadership 
and mass movement. In a sense it is a document in mob psychology. It is 
a cross section of American labor history from the nineties to the Great 
War. Miss Glick writes with good judgment, a sense of reality, and an 
effective literary style. 

Haywood’s autobiography portrays the storm and stress period of 
Western labor history and is a study albeit unconscious of.the futility of 
violence. Its most outstanding contribution is the inner history of the 
I.W.W. and of its author’s contacts with the international labor move- 
ment. Unfortunately Haywood is not always entirely candid. This is par- 
ticularly apparent in the glossing over of his sudden departure from 
America to Russia in 1920 and of his relations with the Soviet régime. 
Haywood failed, Mitchell failed, Powderly failed. Why this tragic rec- 
ord? It cannot be said that Haywood wzs merely a martyr to militant 
capitalism. He failed because he trusted in force, because he misjudged 
the staying quality of social institutions, because his hatreds were so 
fierce that they made co-operation and solidarity impossible. Mitchell 
failed, if he did fail, because of his ability to conciliate, his very prudence, 
and the inadequacy of his basic educatior. Powderly failed perhaps be- 
cause “he was an introvert where an extravert was needed." 

Gemmill writes because he feels there is need for a “short, non-tech- 
nical treatment of labcr relations in the, United States.” He attempts 
therefore to examine critically the leading types of collective negotiation, 
viz., trade unionism, employee representation, and union-management co- 
operation. The book consists largely of digests of other well-known books 
jn the field. It is neither an authoritative nor an original monograph or 
textbook. But it has an admirable index. 

Labor Management is frankly and primarily a handbook for per- 
sonnel workers written out of the experience of an industrial executive. 
It does not pretend to 5e a textbook or a pathfinder in labor relations. 
It is nevertheless well informed, covers briefly the whole territory from 
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hiring, job analysis, wages and discharge to pensions, stock ownership, 
employee representation, and unemployment insurance plans. Sturdy 
common sense and lack of sentimentality inform the whole book. There 
is no beating about the bush. The reader is told at the very outset that 
labor management is to be examined as a means of securing grecter pro- 
duction. On the other hand the book is aimed at owners and managers of 
small plants; as Sam A. Lewisohn points out in his brief introduction 
they need it and will discover that “neither good will nor abstrect ideas 
of providing justice, status, and opportunity are sufficient. It is necessary ` 
to have adequate administrative machinery to carry these principles into 
effect.” The author has done a good job of exposing once more the mum- 
meries of phrenology and “character analysis by the observational meth- 
od" as aids to employers. 

And thus the cycle runs from "labor" as a mystical religion through 
“labor” as a cataclysmic class war to “labor” as a subject of scientific ad- 
ministration. Labor went to church, then it went to war, perhaps now it 
is going to school. Employers ran the same gamut. England, Russia, the 
United States, and Geneva are creating labor history. Whoever writes 
the next chapter should produce a thriller. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Der Verbrecher und seine Richter. Ein Psychoanalytischer Ein. 
blick in die Welt der Paragraphien. Von Franz ALEXANDER 
and Huco STAUB. Vienna: Internationaler Psychoanelytisch- 
er Verlag, 1929. Pp. x25. M. 9.oo. 


It is an open secret that public confidence in the working of judicial 
institutions is so seriously shaken in many countries that the hackneyed 
term "a crisis" designates the true state of affairs. Any serious contribu- 
tion to criminology is especially timelv, particularly when it is a new and 
bold departure from the ways of thinking that have proved so sterile for 
the reconstruction of judicial practice. This terse and able monograph 
upon The Criminal and His Judge is the joint production of a physician 
skilled in psychoanalysis, and a practicing lawyer, and is a sketch of the 
whole field of criminology from a psychoanalytic point of view. 

The authors start from the principle that no trustworthy iudgment 
can be passed upon a criminal until the facts are in, not only about the 
outward circumstances of the crime, but about the subjective antecedents 
of these externalities. But in the absence of a scientiüc means of ascer- 
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taining human motives, judicial discretion is capricious and unreliable. 
When justice fails, the social carder is imperiled, because men battle 
against their own antisocia! impulses only when assured that illicit means 
of gratification are denied everybody in their social position. 

Juridical theory and practice have sought to cope with the aberra- 
tions of judicial administration by curbing the discretion of the judge. A 
" dominant note in jurisprudence has been sounded bv those who would 
rule out the subjective element bv reducing the discretion of the judge to 
the ascertainment of a series of facts, which, when discovered, automat- 
ically entails a preordained penalty. This “pseudo-exact” current in juris- 
prudence leads to an interminable multiplication of the pigeonholes in the 
criminal code, but the sections can neve- keep up with the richness of 
human motivation, especially when the code-makers proceed on the basis 
of an outworn psychology which has no place for the unconscious proc- 
esses of the mind. The failure to recognize these unconscious motivations, 
indeed, leads to the preposterous spectacle of judges and attorneys badg- 
ering the accused for “conscious” motives, though the true motives can 
only be made visible tc the accused himself after long, patient, and com- 
plicated investigation under special conditions. 

The fact is that the examination of these unconscious Drocesses may 
reveal that the person who has committed a criminal act is suffering from 
mental disease, and that the court is indulging in the unspeakable pas- 
time of indulging its sadistic propensities at the expense of the ill—a 
state of affairs which is all too redolent of the witch trials af old. 

Alexander makes extensive application of the concept cf the neurotic 
character which he had carefully delimited as a clinical entity in a pre- 
vious publication (“Der neurotische Charakter," Internationale Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychoanalysis, Vol. XIV [1928]). Sometimes antisocial im- 
pulses, which are rejected by the conscious self and repressed, manifest 
themselves, not in the bodily symptoms of the hysteric, nor in the bi- 
zarre imaginings of the compulsive neurotic, but in outward adjustments 
to social objects. Alexender recounts in d2tail the history of a man who 
was arrested for stealing minor articles which he could easily have bought, 
and whom the police would have released but for the fact that he kept 
disclosing new criminal acts. The “criminal” had high standing as a 
. member of a surgical clinic, and had made recognized scientific contribu- 
tions. But it presently turned out that he had never finished medical 
school, and that he was “heating the game" and defying authority by 
practicing without proper credentials. Only the operation of strong un- 
conscious motives could explain Lis behavior. He was torn between an 
unusually strong impulse to subvert authority and a craving to expiate 
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his sins by punishing himself. When society punishes neurotic characters 
who perform criminal acts, society 1s toadying to their illness. In paying 
a criminal penalty the individual is temporarily relieved from his guilt 
feelings, and sent abroad again to indulge his animosities against author- 
ity. By proper therapeutic treatment the "criminals," who make up a 
large proportion of those who commit criminal acts, could be converted 
into useful members of society. 

Of course it is practically impossible to conduct a psychoanalysis of 
an accused criminal, but the trained eye of the analyst can often detect, on 
the basis of crude behavioristic manifestations, the neurotic reactions. 
Such a viewpoint as this can never permeate the administration of justice 
until justices have been trained to it, and something can be done by using 
analysts as experts in criminal trials. Alexander has served in this ca- 
pacity in Berlin. 

Instead of the concept of responsibility, the authors propose the con- 
cept of diagnosis according to the relative participation of the conscious 
and unconscious processes in the criminal act. Between pages 83 and 87 
there is printed a summary of the proposed diagnoses of those who per- 
form criminal acts. 

This is the most satisfactory contribution to criminology yet made 
from the psychoanalytical paint of view, and adds the name of Alexander 
to the analysts (such as Reik, Ferenczi, and Wittels) who have occupied 
themselves with the field. It is to be hoped that an English translation 
will be at once forthcoming, and that a few verbal emendations will be 
made to fit the allusions to the Anglo-American setting. 


l Hanorp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance, a Study of the 
Fuggers and Their Connections. By RICHARD EHRENBERG. 
Translated from the German by H. M. Lucas. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 390. 

A History of Lloyd’s, from the Founding of Lloyd’s Cofee House 
to the Present Day. By CHARLES WnicHT and C. ERNEST 
Favir. London: Macmillan & Co., 1928. Pp. xxii--475. 
$10.00. | 

The Sociology of Life Insurance. By Epwarp A. Woops. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xx 4-331. $2.50. . 


Whatever doubt may linger as to the value of case studies of institu- 
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tions as an approach to history should be dissipated by the reading of 
these volumes. The Fuggers were the outstanding source of credit for 
the Hapsburgs in the declining years of the Holy Roman Empire. In re- 
turn for immediate cash, kings and emperors gave these bankers the fu- 
ture revenues from lands, mines, and prosperous cities. The Fuggers 
issued thereon instruments of credit which became better than coin itself 
for transfer of money from one country to another and for trading on 
the then-developing Bourse at Antwerp. During the Fuggers’ heyday the 
periodic fair was being displaced by the year-round commodity market 
in a few centers of trade. It was in these centers that the daily credit 
market developed. The author introduces the story with a discussion of 
' the medieval system of credit for pursuanze of war; he concludes by de- 
picting the rise of the credit markets of the lowland cities based upon 
trade and the covering of the risks and delays of the sea. The Fuggers 
and their kind represent the human side oi this revolution. In pursuit of 
gain they founded the institutions upon which modern commerce is built. 
Dr. Ehrenberg's work appeared in 1896 as Das Zeitalter der Fugger, and 
is the standard work in its field. It is based upon original sources, includ- 
ing the Fugger letters. 

In the story of Lloyd's we have a continuation of the same theme, 
likewise from original sources. A group of individualists engaged in the 
none-too-reputable business of taking chances eventually had to act in 
concert for the purpose of making their business more sure, and thereby 
more profitable. The institution which resulted became an organic part 
of London's commercial activity; one might say even of the world, for 
there was developed at Lloyd's a goodly share of that uncanny system of 
intelligence upon which modern business depends. For news the govern- 
ment goes to Lloyd’s, not Lloyd's to the government. This, too, is a 
story of credit. It is also a corroboration of the thesis that institutions 
are the by-products of the collective action of men who are but meeting 
daily crises in matters of common concern. 

The Sociology of Life Insurance is not a book of the same class as 
the others included in this review. It is an unusually clever bit of propa- 
ganda for life insurance. If the author hzs given us a rather doubtful 
résumé of man's economic origins, he may be pardoned. The cleverness 
of the work lies in the author's own understanding of the problems behind 
present-day life insurance. Lloyd's used to deal only in the major con- 
tingencies of commercial enterprise; Mr. Wood shows how life insurance 
deals with the smallest and most diverse contingencies of the individuals 
and families who have been swept into the stream of individualistic mod- 
ern industry and commerce. Even the morey value of a man is worked 
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out—a value dependent upon the individual's winning a place in the 
economic system. That place is precarious and not usually inheritable. 
The author, not without some rezson, says that the function of life insur- 
ance is to maintain the family group in an economic system which is not 
favorable to it. 

It is not an accident that the authors of these two latter works are 
themselves successful executives in the businesses which they put before 
the public. Nor is it accident that in all of these accounts, from the end 
, of the Middle Ages to the presen: year, we find these institutions of busi-: 
ness intensely interested in politics. The Fuggers wrote threatening, if 
somewhat fruitless, letters to monarchs who would go to war. Lloyd's has 
always kept a weather eye on Parliament, and has not hesitated to advise 
unwilling governments and lords of the admiralty on measures for the 
safety of the sea. The modern life insurance company makes motion- 
picture films on the evils of disease and presents model health laws to 
state legislators. Perhaps this impertinent interest has not always been 
for the good of mankind; but it is persistent, and usually it is intelligent. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY À 


The Technique of Research in Education. By CLAUDE C. CRAW- 
FORD. Los Ángeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1928. Pp. 320. 

This volume has been prepared to serve as a text for senior and grad- 
uate students in educational research. ‘The author tells us he prepared the 
volume by applying the methoc of “scientific” curriculum construction to 
problems of educational research. He collected from graduate students 
and research workers statements of their difficulties. These were formu- 
lated: and classified into 145 “How” questions. After this had been done, 
all methods that could be found for solving these difficulties were col- 

lected. l 

The book begins with a chzpter on selecting problems. Twenty-one 
suggestions are offered on how to find a problem for research and thirteen 
suggestions are made on how to judge the relative value of a given re- 
search problem. This chapter is followed by separate chapters on the 

‘following research techniques: experimental, historical, psychological, 

case-study, curriculum-making, job analysis, interview, questionnaire, ob- 

servation, measurement, statistical, tabular, and graphic and library tech- 
nique. 'The discussion of these techniques is followed with chapters on the 
analysis and interpretation of data and reporting research. 
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The limitations of this volume are numerous. If the author's meth- 
ods of preparing this volume were as inductive as he suggests in the Pref- 
ace, why did he not list his 145 “How” questions? Such a list should be 
most helpful to indicate the problems that confront research workers. If 
answers were found to these questions in the research work of masters of 
research techniques, their names should appear in footnotes or direct quo- 
tations. Documentation is singularly conspicuous by its absence. Cer- 
tainly the best answers to these questions should be contained in the suc- 
cessful pieces of research that have been completed, but these also are not 
to be found in the shcrt chapter bibliographies. 

One of the chief difficulties is that the author is too ambitious. Statis- 
tical technique, including the complex problems of accuracy, frequency 
distribution, central tendency, variability, correlatior, regression, and re- 
liability are treated in twenty-two short pages. Tabular and graphic tech- 
niques are disposed of in a chapter without a table or graph. In like 
manner, a chapter is devoted to questionnaire technique without an illus- 
tration of a good questionnaire. The chapter on case-study techniques 
might better be called a chapter on case-work, because that is what it 
deals with. The author does not make the distinction between case-study 
for diagnostic purposes and case-study for research purposes, which would 
be helpful. To speak of research in which secondary sources are used as 
library technique is somewhat confusing in a day when professional 
schools in library technique are well established. ‘They are concerned with 
something quite different from what Crawford discusses in his chapter on 
library technique. Further, this particular chapter is closed with the sen- 
tence: | | 

Some of the leading indexes which should be learned are the Card Cata- 
log, United States Cataiog, Cumulative Book Index, Reader's Guide, Reader's 
Guide Supplement, International Index, Poole's Index to Periodical Literature, 
and various encyclopedias, yearbooks, and special bibliographies [p. 269]. 


Ignoring the English employed in this sentence, attention is here called to 
the fact that it is apparently intended to give specific guidance to stu- 
dents of educational research on how to find helpful references. In con- 
trast with this advice as to sources of information in education, it is most 
illuminating to consult chapter ii of Carter V. Good's book, How To Do 
Research in Education (Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1928). It con- 
tains the specific sources that should be brought to the attention of stu- 
dents of educational research. 

'The above-mentioned limitations are typical of numerous others that 
might be cited. One wonders whether it would not have been better if the 
author had acted as editor of the volume and had permitted experts who 
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have employed the various research techniques described in the volume to 
give a descriptive and critical statement of each respective technique with 
which they are familiar. : 

Despite its faults, in graduate classes of educational research, the 
volume should prove to be a useful companion volume to supplement the 
book by Good already referred to. Both volumes should have value as 
reference books in courses dealing with methods of research in the social 
sciences. Crawford has given a zairly comprehensive outline of the field in 
which a great deal of critical work needs to be done. His discussion will 
help to raise issues and to stimulate thought. 


A. F. KUHLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Clinical and Experimental Studies in Personality. By Morton 
Prince. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1929. Pp. xvi-++-559. 
$5.00. 

This volume, published shortly before the death of its author, con- 
sists of a collection of papers and lectures extending over a period of forty 
years. For students of abnormal psychology it is therefore aside from its 
contents of great historical interest. When Prince founded the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology in 1906 so little headway had been made in the 
understanding of abnormal psychic phenomena that some of the leading 
medical men said that the Journal was to be a “spook” one. “Scientific 
antipathy to a patholegy that was not objectively physical and could not 
be seen under the microscope" was so deeply ingrained in the medical 
profession that the newer findings and theories ‘‘were resisted as heresy, 
with all the force of conservative medicine—-as some of us had reason to 
know.” 

Freud turned this indifference to interest. His sexual theories were 
too alluring not to awaken attention. In this country the ground had been 
prepared by a number of religicus and secular movements in psychother- 
apy. Psychoanalysis soon captured abnormal psychology. In the face of 
the tide of Freudianism the “Boston school” of abnormal psychology, led 
by Prince and George A. Waterman, was all but submerged. 

Throughout the volume there are ample demonstrations of Prince’s 
attempts in good faith to put Freudianism to the test. The inadequacy of 
Freudianism is particularly evident in the analysis of phobias and their 
accompanying symbolisms. From the standpoint of treatment Prince 
shows that in such cases the Freudian method of bringing the facts into 
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full light of day did not cure the phobia. But when the setting was 
changed a cure followed. . 

Of particular interest to social psychologists is Frince’s material on 
meaning. Meanings may be based on personal experiences and thus be 
regarded as egocentric, or they may be shared with others and become so- 
cial. In a prefatory note to one o? the chapters it is interesting to note, in 
the light of recent discussion, that Prince points out that the underlying 
physiological principle of the association neurosis is identical with the 
conditioned reflex of Pavlov. He warns us, however, that in the experi- 
ments of Pavlov the psychical factors have been necessarily left out, but 
the element of interpretation which enters into the conditioned reflex 
cannot be disregarded in a complete account of the mechanism. Another 
aspect of this volume meriting the attention of social psychologists is 
chapter vi, entitled "Why We Have Traits—Normal and Abnormal: An 
Introduction to the Study of Personality." In this section Prince argues 
forcefully against the various monistic theories of personalitv, and ex- 
pounds his pluralistic theory, that we should look for the springs of hu- 
man behavior in the inherited dispositions of man as they have been 
organized, reorganized, modified, and integrated by the experiences of 
' life. d 

It is evident throughout this volume that the notion to which Prince 
himself attaches the greatest significance is his concept of the co-con- 
scious. His claims with reference to it are modest indeed. While most 
students would regard Prince as the “discoverer” of the co-conscious, he 
credits it to Edmund Gurney and Janet, and regards himself as mainly 
having extended its application. The synchronous manifestation of dif- 
ferent psychic activities is a phase of psychological investigation on which 
a number of the móst important questions of psychology hinge. This re- 
view cannot go into it further, foz to do so would be to gives away a point 
in this book which is equivalent to the solution of a detective thriller. 

Dr. A. A. Roback has done students of personality a great service by 
editing these valuable and in some instances inaccessible papers of Mor- 
ton Prince. 


Louis WIRTH 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Der Staat als Lebensform. By Ruporr K JELLÉN. Berlin-Grune- 
wald: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1924. Pp. 227. RM. 5.00. 
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Bausteine zur Geopolitik. By Kart HausHorer, ERICH OBST, 
HERMANN LAUTENSACH, and Orro Maurr. Berlin-Grune- 
wald: Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1928. Pp. 340. RM. 7.50. 


Geopolitik is the term emp‘oyed by a group of German scholars to 
designate.a new discipline and field of research which they are seeking to 
develop on the basis, primarily, of suggestioris made by the late Professor 
Rudolf Kjellén, of the University of Upsala, Sweden, in his little treatise, 
Staten som Lifsform (“The State as a Living Organism”), which was 
first published in Swedish in 1916. The German edition of 1924, on 
which this review is based, was translated from the Swedish edition of 
1916 by J. Sandmeier. 

Kjellén conceives the state as a living organism, having needs of its 
own, which can be appreciated only when we study the particular state 
in relation to its territory. The territory of the state is indeed, from one 
point of view, susceptible of being regarded as its body; a more illumi- 
nating formulation, however, is that in which Kjellén compares the state 
to a tree, which cannot.be torn loose from the soil without perishing. 

In his treatment of the relations which can be observed between the 
imponderable and legal aspects of the life of a state and its territory, 
Kjellén draws.upon much that Friedrich Ratzel has written of “political 
geography.” He contends, however, that the discipline to which political 
science is related in this respect is not geography, but “geopolitics”; “its 
object is not the land, but always and exclusively the land penetrated 
[durchgedrungene| by a political organization, i.e., the realm | Reich].” 
This distinction suggests to him the possibility of outlining the field of 
political science in five divisions: (1) geopolitics; (2) “mastery-poli- 
tics" ( Herrschaftspolitik), the study of authority and subordination; (3) 
ethnopolitics, the study of the politically organized human crowd (Men- 
schenmasse); (4) economic politics (Wirtschaftspolitik ) ; and (5) social 
politics, the study of the folk in its natural and cultural subdivisions. 

What Dr. Haushofer and his colleagues have done, in their contribu- 
tions to “geopolitics,” is to seek to elaborate and realize the suggestions 
made by Kjellén. Their Bausteine zur Geopolitik is a symposium made 
up in part of further proposals for the definition of the scope and objec- 
tives of geopolitics; it includes also, however, a number of excellent 
monographic studies of particular situations. Thus Erich Obst contrib- 
utes a study of European Russia, and Haushofer has a paper entitled 
“The Unity of the Monsoon Lands." These same men have founded 
a journal, Zeitschrift für Geopolitik, a monthly now in its fifth year, in 
which appear research studies in “geopolitics,” along with reports of data 
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for the study of worla-»olitics and world-economics, and reviews of rele- 
vant books. 

Apparently it is worth the while of American sociologists who are 
interesting themselves in “human ecology” to keep in touch with the work 
of these German exporents of “geopolitics.” Their writings seem to be 
characterized by the typical German care and thoroughness of execution, 
and some of the concrete studies make fascinating reading. From adver- 
tisements submitted by the publisher who handles most of their output, it 
appears that the literature of geopolitics has already reached consider- 
able proportions. 


Froyp N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Sex in Civilization. Edited by V. F. CALVERTON and S. D. SCHMAL- 
HAUSEN. With an Introduction by HAvELock ELLIS. New 
York: Macaulay Co., 1929. Pp. vii+719. $5.00. 

This symposium, begotten by the editors of the Modern Quarterly 
and blessed by Havelock Ellis, is directed to the college level of literacy. 
, Robert Briffault handles “Sex in Religion"; Alexander Goldenweiser dis- 
cusses “Sex in Primitive Society"; and V. F. Calverton indulges in sweep- 
ing historical perspectives in a chapter called “Sex ard Social Struggle." 
Waldo Frank describes *Sex Censorship and Democracy." William Mc- 
Dougall undertakes to reduce libertarian dogmas to a logical absurdity, 
and Samuel D. Schmalhausen supplies affective palpitations on behalf of 
the new sexual revolution. Fritz Wittels summarizes the psychoanalytic 
theory of narcissism, and E. Boyd Barrett’s paper on asceticism is inter- 
esting to read in conjunction with it. Abraham Myerson supplies a de- 
sultory critique of Freud. A. A. Roback wholesomely insists upon the 
definition of terms and the confession of human ignorance about a series 
of pertinent sexual problems which he states. C. Elizabeth Goldsmith 
makes a useful report upon the way the sexual growth of the child is 
handled at the Walden School. William J. Fielding epitomizes the subject 
of one of his books in “The Art of Love," which quite properly leaves 
‘little to the limping imagination. Arthur Davison Ficke puts in a claim 
for the poet as a creator of forms of sexual expression in scciety. 

Among those presert may be added Beatrice Forbes-Rabertson Hale, 
Mary Ware Dennett, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Joseph Jastrow, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsay, Huntington Cairns, Arthur Garfield Hays, J. William 
Lloyd, Smith Ely Jelliffe, Bernard Glueck, Margaret Sanger, Phyllis 
Blanchard, G. V. Hamilton, Kenneth Macgowan, J. Blake Eggen, Ira S. 
Wile, and Robert M, Lovett. 
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This is principally a book of opinion and deserves the privileges and 
immunities of such a venture. There is missing from the sociological 
chapters the measure of successful problem-stating which Roback has 
achieved for psychology. Much is made of the recent field reports of 
Margaret Mead and Bronislaw Malinowski, but little is said about the 
inherent disadvantages of the Daniel Boone methodology of these one- 
man forays into alien culture. And it must be said that the assurance 
with which historical conclusiors are drawn suggests that in one impor- 
tant respect the new revolution has made less progress than in sex. 

Such a worthy and timely popularization deserves to be widely circu- 
lated among the “emotionally illiterate” academicians. Theoretically the 
social scientists do not need a book like this, which embraces no scientific 
novelties and much popular burk, but the truth is that with a handful of 
exceptions our social scientists are emotionally incapacitated from achiev- 
ing scientific detachment toward sexuality, and a volume like this one 
may do something to cure them. The chances, of course, are against it; 
Harry Elmer Barnes takes pains to tell about the disgraceful episode at 
a recent meeting of the American Sociological Society which amply jus- 
tifies this pessimism. For those who have a mind to use it, a reasonably 
good Bibliography is appended. It samples many fields and accurately 
reflects the editors’ sound understanding of the wide ramification of the 
theme. 

Hanorp D. LAsswELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Pueblo Potter: A Study of Creative Imagination in Primitive 
Art. By RuTH L. BuNzEL. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1929. Pp. 134. $10.00. 


The premise of this interesting study runs contrary to the dogma of 
many American anthropologists, discrediting the psychological approach 
to culture. Miss Bunzel, a student of Boas, declares her intention to be 
“an attempt to enter fully into the mind of primitive artists; to see their 
technique and style not as they appear objectively to students of museum 
collections but as they appear to the artists themselves." She has spent 
two years among the pueblos in the Southwest, observing native potters 
at work and learning from them their art. In spite of her expressed aim 
and the opportunities which her intimate contact afforded, her departure 
from conventional anthropological approach is not very great. The treat- 
ise consists, for the most part, of an elaborate discussion of the labor and 
technique involved in making and decorating pottery. It gives only a 
fragmentary picture of the imagination of the potter. Miss Bunzel finds 
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that the potter senses the form of the pottery and the spatial distribution 
of the design without any deliberate adherence to formal patterns. How- 
ever, this sensing, although intuitive and non-reflective, is clearly domi- 
nated by traditional styles. This is true even in the case of tlie new de- 


signs which appear in dreams. Mutations in design, as represented by-the p.d 


breaking away from old styles anc the release of energy in new directions, 
interest the author a great deal. Yet her only explanation of this creative : 
activity is the appearance of gifted individuals (p. 88). The two such 
persons (Nampeyo, oi Hopi, and Julian Martinez, of San Ildefonso). who 
have given radical recirection to the art of pottery in the Southwest were 
available for study by Miss Bunzel; yet she tells us very little about their 
experiences and inner lives which might illuminate the creative aspects of 
their imagination. The mind of the primitive artist still awaits under- 
standing. 

In other respects Miss Bunzel's book is excellent. Her discussions on 
style and technique merit the attention of all students of cultural dynam- 
ics. She shows in the case of pottery that style and technique are not 
. cumulative but run in cycles; and, interestingly, that decay sets in at the 
point of greatest artistic expression——an observation which will not be 
particularly comforting to those who think of cultural growth in terms of 
a widening of a "cultural base" and the progressive increase in oppor- 
tunity which such widening yields. She shows, further, tkat styles differ 
widely in the possibilities which they permit to artistic exoression; some 
cramp the imagination, others release it; the same potter working with 
one style is sterile, with another he is creative. There seems to be some- | 
thing intrinsic in style which may depress growth or encourage it. The 
study of other elements of culture from this point of views would be ex- 
tremely valuable. The work is a distinct contribution to tke literature on 
cultural growth. . | 

The book contains many beautiful plates of pueblo pattery, showing 
fine artistic sense in the selection of pottery to be photagraphed. The 
Appendix has charming illustrations of Zuni, Hopi, and San Ildefonso 
designs. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Der Aufbau der Weltgeschichte be: Giambattista Vico. By Dr. 
RICHARD PETERS. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachiolger, 1929. Pp. xili-+215. RM. 9.50. 

Although Giambattista Vico is one of the most impor-ant figures in 
the history of early modern social science, his life and work are little 
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Robert Flint, published many years ago, and a few pages in Lichtenberg- ` 
er's Development of Social Theory constitute practically the only English 
eccounts of Vico; none of his writings has been translated into our lan- 
- guage. This being the case, American social scientists will welcome Dr. 
Peters’ concise summary and critique of his work, written in a language— 
the German— which is much more familiar to the scholars of this country 
than is the Italian. 

Dr. Peters has been influenced in his study of Vico by Kurt Brey- 
sig’s philosophy of history, but his treatment of the original writings of 
his subject is none the less careful, impersonal, and illuminating. Con- 
temporary scholars would doubtless find it difficult to reach a consensus 
on the classification which should be applied io Vico’s Scienze nuova 
(*New Science") ; some, like Peters, Breysig, and Croce, will be disposed 
to regard it as philosophy of history; others will call it embryonic so- 
ciology. Be that as it may, one cannot but be surprised to discover from 
a perusal of Dr. Peters! áble summary how many of the conceptions of 
later sociologists—even those of our own dav—were anticipated by Vico. 
His most fundamental contribution to social theory was no doubt, as 
Peters contends, his idea that history might be studied comparatively as 
well as chronologically, an idea which he seems to have been the first to 
test out through inductive verifications, even if it had been anticipated 
speculatively, to some extent, by a number of the ancient writers. His 
‘conviction that myths and legends are materials ior historical (“philo- 
logical") research has a very modern ring, as does likewise his concept of 
the collective will. As Dr. Peters shows, Vico advanced beyond his times, ` 
and transformed the ecclesiastical dogma of divine foreknowledge into a 
concept of natural process in history. If the course of history is known in 
advance to God—so runs his reasoning, albeit unconsciously—then it is 
knowable to human beings who study it intelligently, subject to the limi- 
tations of the human mind. Vico thus became a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the thought that human history might be the object of a type of 
research calculated to reveal, not simply what happened, but what 
happens. 

This concise monograph is very well organized; I found the author's 
analysis easy to follow and convincing. It will be a valuable addition to 
any collection of books dealing with the history and literature of social 
theory. | 
Frovp N. HovsE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Types of Men: The Psychology and Ethics of Personality. By . 
EDUARD SPRANGER. Translated from the German by Paul J. 
W. Picors. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1928. Pp. 


xii-|-402. $4.00. | 

Types of Men, the translation of Lebensformen, is divided into four 
sections: “Philosophical Basis," “The Ideally Basic Types of Individu- 
ality,” “Consequences for Ethics," and “The Understanding of Mental 
structures." It attempts to establish a psychology which is not patterned 
after natural science, but which recognizes the method of versteken; “the 
book attempts to carry out a new method of differentiating human types, 


especially types of the soul.” The author states that biological differen-  . 


tiations have been studied at length but the “superbiological levels in 
which meaning-contents become significant beyond mere adaptation to 
conditions which barely preserve life’ have been neglected. It is these 
meaning-contents, or values, which form the basis of his classification. 
There is no more impartant factor than that in which a man sees value, he 
argues. His procedure is as follows: He isolates the value-tendency; then 
thinks of it in its pure form, idealizes it; then relates it to the whole, or 
other possible value-tendencies; and then individualizes it, emphasizing 
the historical, geographical, and personal circumstances. “First we think 
of the abstract pure case and then we add more and more concrete condi- 
. tions.” 

The types he has chosen as being the basic and most significant forms 
of personality are: the theoretic, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and 
religious, each of which is divided into subclasses, The descriptions of 
the types are quite generalized, and are more descriptions of the various 
functions of society than of personality, The description of the economic 
type, to take one example, is really a consideration of the economic process. 
In this class one produces and another consumes, and thus we have the 
subclasses “producer” and “consumer.” He admits that his types are 
never found “pure,” they are abstractions. “The construction of these 
ideal basic types of human nature serves only to clarify and bring order 
to the confusion of complex real forms.” Historical characters are used as 
illustrations. 

The value which is dominant determines the type, but “in every men- 
tal phenomenon the totality of mind is somehow immanent” and thus the 
other values are present in a definite relation. He uses the example of 
the gambler’s die which in every case has one figure uppermost, but the 
other figures are always in a definite relation to the one on top. 

This classification begins with abstractions rather than with actual 
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cases. He can always find iLustrations of his tvpes, which is different 
from classifying the existing materials; and historical characters, since 
they are universally recognized by one or two outstanding characteristics, 
are sure to make perfect illustrations. 


RUTH G. NEWCOMB 
CHICAGO 


Welfare Work in Mill Villeges. By HARRIET L. HERRING. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929. Pp. xi-]-406. 


$5.00. l | 

This study gives a detailed picture of welfare work as carried on by 
the cotton, hosiery, rayon, and other mills in 322 mill villages in North 
Carolina. The whole gamut of welfare activities is covered, including 
schools, public health, recreation, housing, and many others of miscel- 
laneous character. The method of study has been thorough, involving 
endless statistical data, case histories, interviews, accounts by participant 
observers, and opinions of visitors to the region from the North, and from 
Europe. Indeed, these mill-village kingdoms are presented from so many 
angles, with so many qualifying considerations, that one fails to get a 
clear-cut generalization concerning these amazing social phenomena and 
their place in our economic and political system. Every unsavory fact is 
countered by a more palatable one, as, for example, though a very small 
per cent of the houses in village X have inside water toilets, yet there 
are beautiful shade trees, etc. To be sure, the author is striving to keep 
clear of the emphatic certitudes of doctrinaire views, yet she has gone to 
the other extreme of presenting a bewildering mass of fact and opinion 
that leaves the reader in doubt as to their relative weight and significance. 

While plowing through the pro's and con's oi Miss Herring's account 
I have been following the stories of the industrial conflicts at Gastonia, 
Marion, Elizabethtown, and other mill centers of the South. In these 
areas of strife the social implications of the mill village for the first time 
flare into prominence. It is as though a match had been set to the whole 
inflammable social structure with its elements of exploitation, feudalism, 
caste, medieval philanthropy, and pie-in-the-sky religion. 

The author is, of course, too intelligent not to be aware of these as- 
pects of her subject. Grim recognition of them is made when, in speaking 
of company policies of mill-cwned houses, she states: 

There seems to be little Coubt that forty or even twenty years ago most 
managers considered that they ought to get one worker per room. . . .. Now 
the feeling is that they should get from three-eighths to two-thirds of a worker 
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per room (from one and a half in a four-roomed house to four in a six-roomed 
house) as an average for the village at large [p. 268]. 

Truly, the ancient injunction to “be fruitful and multiply” is not 
lacking authority in the mill village. 

Altogether, the author has produced a formidable compilation. If the 
reviewer's contention is sound, that she might have made a bolder evalu- 
ation of the significance of the mill village in the light of our professed 
beliefs in democracy, still one must admit that she had a delicate task to 
describe social reality in an area where wages are twelve dollars a week, 
and where professing atheism discredits one's testimony in court. 

' ARTHUR EVANS Woop 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN | 


The New Exploration: A Philosophy of Regional Planning. By 
Benton MacKaye. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1928. 
Pp. x-+229. $3.00. 

The keynote of this fascinating book is that the metropolitan over- 

flow is engulfing our indigenous civilization and destroying many of the 
cultural values of the past without offering a satisfying substitute. The 
author, who is well known for his participation in regional planning ac- 
tivities in New York and elsewhere, draws his illustrations largely from 
the New England regior, but he points out that what is happening there 
is characteristic of metropolitanism everywhere. 
. The “iron glacier” oi the twentieth century is pushing out from all 
metropolitan centers and submerging the rural countryside, creating in 
Mencken’s extravagant terms (relating to the Pittsburgh region) “the 
most loathsome towns and villages ever seen by mortal eye.” 

We are passing from an indigenous to a metropolitan world—from a 
“quilt-work of varied cultures” to a “frame-work of standardized civili- 
zation.” The thing that characterizes the new order is the ceaseless flow 
of commodities and pecple. In the early stage of metropclitanism the 
flow was largely inward, effecting a population depletion of the surround- 
ing towns and villages, but since the beginning of the twentieth century 
the flow is outward and even more menacing to the hinterland. Motor 
highways are the channels through which metropolitanism is backing up 
upon the country. They are street-towns of hideous design and make it 
increasingly difficult for the city worker to escape the soul-destroying ef- 
'fects of the mechanized city. 

Mr. MacKaye does not leave us in despair. He offers suggestions as 
to how the outflow may be directed so as to save something of the indig- 
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enous mold. In this regard he advocates the building of the “regional 
city" as a substitute for the present metropolis. By "regional city" he 
means “a grouping of villages or small cities withinanarea . . . . which 
combines the attributes of the natural region and the true city." To do 
this he would establish “levees” or *intertowns" at intervals along the 
main routes of travel to serve as breaks in the outward flow of metropoli- 
tanism and to enable the city dweller to obtain the values of the “wilder- 
ness area" which he believes is fundamental to wholesome human living. 
'This is a problem for state action and involves zoning of highways and 
the preservation of natural topographical features. At present such a law 
is being considered by the legislature in the state of Massachusetts. Stu- 
dents of regional planning will be interested in observing the outcome of 
such legislation. | B 

The book is written for the lay reader rather than for the expert. It is 
picturesque in language and well illustrated by charts. 

| ' R. D. MCKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Social Worker in Family, Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work. By Loutse C. OpENcRaNTzZ. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929: Pp. xvi4-374. $2.50. 

The present status of social case work in three major fields is well set 
forth in this volume which is the first in the job analysis series of the 
American Association of Social Workers. The responsibilities and duties, 
routine procedures, conditions of work and requirements and qualifica- . 
tions of visitors, district secretaries, general secretaries, and case super- 
visors have been studied and summarized for a large number of agencies 
throughout the country. 

While this is chiefly an administrative study concerned with stand- 
ards of social work, it will also interest students of social movements 
since it shows in considerable detail the precise character of one stage of 
an important social movement—the regimentation and disciplining of 
forces, the professionalization of personnel, the standardization of poli- 
cies and procedures, the acceptance of efficiency as an organization-goal, 
and the rapid accommodation and tendency to eventual assimilation into 
the general life of the community of a group of social reform workers 
whose earlier activities and attitudes were a sharp challenge to the tradi- 
tional institutions. For the most part accommodation in this profession 
seems to be occurring at a lower level than in other professions. 'This is 
indicated by the salary levels, the type of activities reported in the daily 
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logs of workers, the high labor turnover, and the general educational 
background of workers end requirements for entering the field as a pro- 
fessional, all of which are convincingly shown in the study. 

. However, there are some significant symptoms of potential growth in 
the professional field, ancong which are the widespread interest in the de- 
velopment of a theory of personality growth or reconstruction as opposed 


,to the emphasis on mere sccial economic factors—the insistence on fur- 


ther training of workers-in-service, and the active search for an inclusive 
philosophy of social welfare. 

The volume is chiefly of historical interest since the Gtobesiona is sub- 
ject to many internal and external forces which make it very mobile. It is 
doubtful whether the general realization by case work agencies of the 


. highest levels of achieved efficiency revealed by the study would consti- 


tute a noteworthy contribution to the solution of present-day basic social 
problems. The need for an energetic, imaginative but soundly schooled 


inspired leadership is plainly indicated by the findings of the study 


though it has not been discussed anywhere in it. 


ERLE Fiske YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Racial Hygiene. A Practical Discussion of Eugenics and Race Cul- 
ture. By THURMAN B. Rice. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. Pp. xiv-]-376. $4.50. 

The present volume is a conventional and undistinguished rehearsal 
of the familiar eugenic doctrine. It has the virtues and faults of the class 
of volumes to which it belongs. The basic assumption runs that the hu- 
man stock is deteriorating: mental defect, physical disability, crime, di- 
vorce, and sex immorality are prevalent and increasing while the birth 
rate of the desirable classes is low and decreasing. In the presence of this 
situation there is general public apathy and ignorance. Tkese assump- 
tions serve as a starting point and excuse for the discussion; they are not | 
critically examined, they are not even questioned. 

Like most of the books on eugenics, the present volume is at its best 
in description of the germ cells, Mendel’s law, and other distinctly bio-. 
logical matters. While the author presents nothing new in cantent or dis- 
tinctive in form, he gives a clear statement with due and critical regard 
for fact and evidence. 

But the genetic exposition is incidental: the main theme is eugenics, 
the application of the findings of genetic science to human affairs. Here 
the most charitable comment cannot be highly flattering. The author is 
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relatively uninformed in the social field, so much so in fact that he does 
not even recognize the need for critically verified information. He relies 
upon the common sense folk-lore of “right thinking" men. On this basis 
he speaks with a good deal of assurance, at times with an air of authority 
and finality, on economic, sociological, political, religious, and other ques- 
tions of a human and cultural nature. He accepts most of the current 
doctrine of the uninformed and “right thinking” man: the native inferi- 
ority of immigrants, rural dwellers, and Negroes; that the city attracts 
and sterilizes the best germ plasm; that the great nations of history de- 
clined because of the loss of their best blood; and many other things that 
_ ere important if true. There are even sentimental comments on mother- 
hood and home, preachments on birth control, and advice on courtship 
and marriage. 

The author points out that eugenics is in very bad repute and advo- 
cates the use of the term “race hygiene” as a substitute. This scores a 
clean miss. The disrepute into which eugenics has fallen is not because of 
its name but because of the doctrine. So long as eugenic writers operate 
on the assumption of a type of relationship—between social and biologi- 
cal data—that has no objective reality, neither their theoretical positions 
nor their practical recommendations are likely to receive the unqualified 
endorsement of critical scholars. — . 
| E. B. REUTER 
University or Iowa 


Chinese Ghouls and Goblins. By G. WizLoucHBy-MraApE. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. xv-+432. 


A Taoist Pearl. By A. P. QUENTIN, London Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 

144. 
Besides the ethical maxims of Confucianism, two great cults have in- 
. fluenced Chinese thought, Buddhism and Taoism. Chinese popular be- 
liefs, products of the transformation and popularization of ideas derived 
from these cults and from other sources, philosophic as well as primitive, 
are a medley of often irreconcilable conceptions. “Fortunately for him- 
self, the Chinese is rarely logical. . . . . His home and his family, the 
approval of his ancestral spirits and the good will of.his fellow clansmen, 
the wholesome maxims of Confucius, and the immemorial unwritten laws 
of his tribe and his guild, are more to him than the philosopher’s disquisi- 
tions about Ch'i and Tao, fate and Karma. Nevertheless, he is saturated 
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through and through with belieis in a nightmare world of spirits and 
monsters, and his mind is a storehouse of goblin fancies, fostered and 
sanctioned by these verv theories of transformation and impermanence." 
Taoism in particular has become transformed, through the practices of 
its "adepts," into little more than mere magic and fortune telling. Mr. 
Willoughby-Meade has assembled a large number cf tales having to do 
with ghosts and bogies, many, it appears, from very ancient classical 
sources. Unfortunately he touches very lightly upon th» subject of the 
actual sources of his material; one does not learn to what extent the an- 
cient stories are retold or new stories turned out for the popular con- 
sumption. 

A Taoist Pearl is a life story of a Taoist priest who became converted 
to Christianity late in life, as written by the man who ccnverted him. It 
is not particularly enlightening. Father Siao sought for many years im- 
mortality through Taoist asceticism. How actually he became at last a 
Christian evangelist is lost in the description of a more or less conven- 
tional conversion. The appendix ccntains a “popular résumé” of Taoism, 
its demons and divinations. 

MARGARET Park REDFIELD 

CHICAGO 


The Funeral Elegy, and the Rise of English Romanticism, By 
Joan W. Draper. New York: New York University Press, 
1029. Pp. xv-+358. $6.50. 

Of the multitudinous customs by which, from tirnes immemorial, 
mankind has “handsomely glossed the deformity of death,” none is more 
interesting, either from the sociological or psychological standpoint, than 
mortuary poetry. From its somber philosophy we secure glimpses of 
deeply-rooted attitudes, sentiments, and desires that constitute the reac- 
tion of the folk-mind to the enigma of life, death, and the hereafter. 

The present volume essays to explain more adequately the relatively 
sudden metamorphcsis of the English literary mood from neo-Classicism 
to Romanticism during the eighteenth century, by using the funeral elegy 
as a clew. By explo-ing the origin, development, and diffusion of the ele- 
gy in England, Scotland, and the American colonies, and by skilfully 
tracing the influence of economic, political, and sociological changes, the 
author has not only thrown new light on a literáry movement, but upon a 
broad phase of culture history. . 

The Graveyard School of poetry, which ushered in eighteenth cen- 
tury Romanticism, seems to have taken its origin largely from broadside 
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elegies whicli sprang up in profusion early in the preceding century and 
were popular among the middle class. In their atrabiliary sentiments, fu- 
nereal descriptions of death-bed azonies, dark charnels, and bodily decay, 
and lurid portrayal'of the terrors of hell, these graveyard horrifics ap- 
pealed to the craving for the morbid and sensational now catered for by 
the tabloid and yellow press. Reaching its apogee in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, the funeral elegy thereafter declined, and 
persists today only in the more backward country newspapers. 

The study is exceptionally successful as a literary interpretation of a 
cultural phenomenon. It is therefore hardly to its discredit to say that its 
efforts to explain the socio-psychological significance of elegiac poetry are 
by comparison weak. Abundant quotations of original material are sup- 
plied, including photostatic copies of several especially interesting broad- 
side elegies. 


CARROLL D. CLARK 
CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLE GE 


Black Roadways: A Study of Jamaican Folk Life. By MARTHA 
WARREN BECKWITH. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1929. Pp. xi—243. $3.00. 

The “folk” are the simple peasant peoples who exist within, and are 
economically a part of, the social organization of modern nations. Such 
groups, illiterate rather than preliterate, are distinguishable from tribal 
peoples. Hardly a “folk” culture, in this sense, has been studied ethno- 
logically. The folklorist usually does little more than make collections of 
songs, stories, games, and riddles. Any attempt to describe, among people 
of this sort, the “round of life"—-that pattern of integrated parts of which 
the literary art is but a portion of the exterior form—is welcome. 

Because this account does attempt to record the culture of the 
Jamaican peasant, it represents an advance into the field of folk ethnol- 
ogy. There are chapters on the family, on obeah, on the spirit world, and 
several particularly interesting chapters on the religious cults. These last 
include autobiographic accounts of religious experiences. 

On the other hand, the book cnly incompletely describes the “round 
of life.” There is much material, but much of the treatment becomes little 
more than lists of practices and beliefs. Of course anything else—the con- 
stellated attitudes that make up family life, for example,—is difficult to 
learn of and to report. The author also points out that she has concerned 
herself only with the Negro folk. Their relations with the sophisticated 
colored people of the town must be an interesting subject here not dis- 
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cussed, Nor is there any attempt to attack the problem of historical 
analysis of the culture into its African, British, Spanish, and East Indian 
elements, though the materials offer abundant suggestion. 

The book is based on several seasons of field work in Jamaica and on 
material previously published by others on Jamaican folklore. There is a 
bibliography of such titles, a fairly good Index, and good photographs. 
The author has also included & map of Jamaica showing, among other 
things, the ground she covered and the places where she obtained mate- 
rial. For this, future students in her field will be grateful. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Unemployed: Old Policies and New. By Rowaup C. Davr- 
son. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. xiii+-292. 
$4.00. 

Here in a simple, straightforward account the reader may gain an un- 
derstanding of nearly a score of post-war methods of dezling with unem- | 
ployment in Great Britain, their interrelations and their significance. He 
will appreciate their rise “not as developments of a logical plan, but as 
arbitrary improvisations to meet the economic emergency.” He will be 
impressed by the great efforts made and the tremendous obstacles faced 
by the British governments since the war. Mr. Davison not only describes ` 
but also evaluates. He finds real merit in labor exchanges, insurance, 
industrial training, and organized transfer of workers from depressed 
trades and areas; but he is skeptical of relief work, systematic short time, 
and emigration. Both public and private charity he regards as necessary 
to relieve the relatively unemployable. 

To many readers the most interesting part of Mr. Davison's book 
will be his classification of the unemployed. He divides them into “three 
broad categories." First is "the comparatively regular worker who needs 
in his spells of unemployment just the assistance which insurance bene- 
fits provide.” Second is the worker who is dispossessed cf his trade by an ` 
abnormal and probably permanent contraction of the industry in’ which 
he has been engaged. If he has not yet suffered seriously in health or 
morale, his need is for a new opening and an opportunity to quality him- 
self for it. The third group is made up of “persons who, though still in the 
labour market, suffer from a comparative ineligibility or incapacity to 
obtain or retain employment.” These are most frequently youths who 
have failed to secure entry intc some skilled trade and men past fifty-five 
who are prematurely aged and infirm. Many of the latter have fallen 
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into their present plight by reason of previous unemployment which has 
broken their health and morale. 

This book is strongly recommended to students, social workers, em- 
ployers, and lawmakers. 


STUART A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Growth of Japanese Children Born in America and Japan. By 
LESLIE Spier. “University of Washington Publications in 
Anthropology,” Vol. III, No. 1. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1929. Pp. v-+30. > 

= When Professor Boas first presented his results on the instability of 
the cephalic index, his conclusions were attacked in many quarters as being 
untenable. An analysis of the supposed.refutations reveals, however, that 
the disputants argued on a priori grounds and that they failed to dis- 
credit his evidence or his method. The objections to the acceptance of 
the proof of changing head form were based primarily on the fact that 
the cephalic index had been used as the pivotal measurement in the classi- 
fication of races and if the cephalic index was variable, these classifica- 

‘tions had no value. As this threatened to bring chaos where previously 

there had been a semblance of order, the evidence was dogmatically dis- 

rhissed. . 

But later investigations all tend to corroborate the verity of Boas’ 
results, among them Guthe’s study of the cephalic index of Russian Jews 
of Boston, Hrdlicka’s work on Old Americans, and Boas’ recent investi- 
gations in Porto Rico. On the other hand, no studies have been made 
which prove the stability of human types in general, or of the cephalic 
index in particular, under diverse environments. 

Professor Spier’s careful study of 320 Japanese school children in 
Seattle and 521 others of Hircshima prefecture in Southern Japan pre- 
sents substantiating evidence of instability. The American-born Japanese 
children are found to be physically different from the children of the ' 
parental type in Japan; they are taller, have longer and wider heads, 
wider faces and are more brachycephalic. The author cautiously refrains 
from overstatement, declaring his results to be suggestive not conclusive, 
but the inference is clear that the observed differences are due to the insta- 
bility of the type under different environmental influences. 


BERNHARD J. STERN 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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-The Saleslady. By FRANCES R. Donovan. Chicago: pee 
of Chicago Press, 1929. Fp. xi+267. $3.00. 


This is the personal story of a school-teacher who, for a summer, 
turned saleslady in New York City for the specific purpose of finding out 
what the demands of the job are and what kind of person makes out the 
sales tickets. The story, which contains a running line of conversation 
and the reactions and feelings of the writer, is organized under definite 
subjects, such as “Getting a Job,” “Customers,” “Inventory,” “Romance 
and Marriage,” and “The Saleslady at Home.” Several chapters are giv- 
en to the life-stories of individual girls. The book tends to lift the sales- 
lady from the realm of the mechanics by means of which cne shops into 
the realm of a person who struggles for recognition, becomes fatigued, 
has ambitions and the background of a family. 

The book does not contain systematic information on saleswomen in 
general, but merely on the rather small and “above the average” group 
with which Mrs. Donovan came irto contact in her experience as a sales- 
lady. Neither does it seem certain that the reactions of Mrs. Donovan to 
the exigencies of the job are those of the usual saleslady, since few sales- 
ladies go into the work from the background of experience which Mrs. 
Donovan has had. In other words, while the book humanizes the sales- 
lady, it does not generalize about her. 

The reader's imagination will be stimulated to wonder about the 
types and varieties of salesladies not mentioned in this book. Mrs. Dono- 
van may, if she wishes, add to our knowledge of salesladies by spending a 
summer in the general store of tbe country town, in the five-and-ten-cent 
stores, in the departmen:-store basement, and so on. The present book 
opens up a realm of possibilities. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 

RocKFORD, Irr. 


Oraon Religion and Customs. By SARAT CHANDRA Roy, M.A., 
M.L.C. Ranchi, B.N.R., India: Man im India, 1928. Pp. 
418. r2 rupees. 


For many years the editor of the anthropological quarterly. Man zn 
India, has been publishing materials on the tribes of Chota-Nagpur. The 
present volume supplements an earlier monograph dealing with the entire 
culture of the Oraons. The Oraons are a Dravidian-speaking people who 
have moved in among Munda neighbors. The basis of their culture, even 
today, includes such primitive features as exogamous marriage dependent 
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on an organization of totemic lineages, spirit-possession, tutelary spirits 
represented by sacred stones wh:ch are thought to have emerged from the’ 
ground, and initiation into a bachelors’ fraternity. Nevertheless the reli- 
gion of the Oraons has been exposed to influence from their Munda neigh- 
bors, the Hindus, the Mohammecans, and the Christians. The primitive 
cults have undergone great elaboration in belief, and especially in ritual, 
of which this book is a great storehouse. Particularly interesting, more- 
over, is the manner in which these contacts have stimulated new develop- 
ments: a whole series of religious movements, prophets, and cults. The 
latest of these is reported in some detail. It began with a youthful prophet 
who initiated the movement in 1914. Prophecy, conversion, millennial- 
istic myth are all present; and the author prints the texts of invocations 
used by the adherents of the cult. The pattern of these texts is a curious 
mixture derived from Indian mantra and Christian catechism. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY or. CHICAGO 


Are We Civilized? Human Cwuture in Perspective. By ROBERT H. 
LowiE. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. xiii4- 
306. $3.00. | 


This is a popular presentation of ethnological materials in twenty- 
three topical chapters. Their tites run from “Food” and “Food Eti- 
quette" through “Education” and “Writing” to “Science” and “Prog- 
ress.” The whole is put forward to show that “race cannot explain 
culture"; geography “supplies the brick and mortar of the cultural struc- 
ture”; behavior that seems natural is really conventional; so-called ‘‘sav- 
ages" anticipated some of our prized inventions; Europeans only a few 
centuries ago lacked the refinements of civilization; "riding on express 
trains is no sign of a higher mental development." What novelty of con- 
tent there is consists chiefly in supplementing the examples taken from 
primitive society with similar material from European culture history. 
For instance, a description of how badly the Masai treat blacksmiths is 
matched with an account of how badly medieval Europeans treated 
actors. 

' In a sense, the book does for cultural materials what Dorsey's Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings did for biological materials. It compares 
with that book in the kind of audience apparently had in view and in the 
choice of a somewhat staccato vernacular. College students should find 
— it interesting. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


~ 
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An Outline of Careers for Women: A Practical Guide to Achieve- 
ment, Compiled and edited by Doris E. FLEISCHMAN. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. x-+514. $3.00. 


_ Written for “those young women who aspire to leadership,” this book, 
like most others of its type, describes the careers to which only the few 
may turn with any hope of success. The everyday, insignificant voca- 
tional positions into which the mass of girls must fit themselves are not 
touched. The forty-three vocations covered include the usual array of 
professions, arts, and business positions. Several types af social service 
are described. In addition, some occupations new for women are in- 
cluded—-industrial engineering, politics, railroading, stockbreeding. 

The quality of the book is unusually good. Each occupation is de- 
scribed by an outstanding woman in the field. Thus, Jene Cowl writes 
on drama, Lillian M. Gilbreth on industrial engineering, Mary L. Dutton 
on restaurant management, Jessica G. Cosgrave on education, and so on. 


- A very brief biography is given of each writer. -Each article gives the 


personal qualities and education necessary for entrance into the given 
occupation, salaries that may be expected, and opportunities open in the 
field. 

Aside from its value as a source of information for young people-and 
vocational advisers, the book is of interest in showing the range cf occu- 
pations in which women are successful and the attitudes of some of the 
women pioneers in these occupations. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rocxkron», ILLINOIS 


The Physical Basis of Society. By Cart KELSEY. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xxii- 526. $3.50. 

This volume is a revision, reorganization, and expansion of the ma- 
terial published under ihe same title in 1916. In that volume Professor 
Kelsey did a valuable service by bringing together in small space an 
enormous amount of concrete, factual material. In bringing out the 
present revision, the author has renewed and increased the usefulness of 
the book. 

The material in the present edition is organized into four parts. The 
first, dealing with the control of man by nature, gives pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the earth and its elements, organic life, and man as a 
disturbing factor in the balance of nature. The chapters in the second 
part deal with man in control of nature. They tell the story of dornestica- 
tion, of the utilization of natural resources, the control of disease, and the 
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growth of population in its relation to the food supply. The third part, 
on man's efforts to understand, deals chiefly with matters of social bi- 
ology. The final part raises questions concerning the nature of civilization 
and social institutions and concerning progress and social change. 

The survey gives a body of information concerning the physical con- 
ditions of social life that no social student can afford to neglect. It is 
presented in a competent and pleasing manner. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF lOWA 


The Politics of Peace. By CHARLES E. MARTIN. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1929. Pp. x+458. $4.00. ^ 


A careful reading of this volume fails to reveal any very good reason 
for its publication or for its inclusion in the otherwise useful series of 
"Stanford Books on World Politics.” Its thirty-seven chapters, rambling 
through such topics as “Constitutionalism,” “American Individualism,” 

“Bolshevism,” “Militarism,” “The Case Against War,” and “The New 
. Internationalism," are significant chiefly as evidence of the naive superfi- 
ciality of the author's mind. Even Mr. Hoover, to whom the book is not 
inappropriately dedicated, would probably shrink from such mawkish 
laudations of nationalism and imperialism, such puerile assaults on so- 
cialism and collectivism, and such pompous and pointless nostrums for 
the cure of war. The text is wholly undocumented and is written in the 
childishly argumentative and incoherent style of Mr. Babbitt addressing 
the Boosters’ Club. 

FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ensayo de Psicologia de la Adolescencia. By EZEQUIEL A, CHA- 
vEz. Mexico: Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacion 
Publica, 1928. Pp. 482. 

This book contains the substance of a series of lectures on the psy- 
chology of adolescence which the author has been delivering at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. It represents an attempt to synthesize the theories 
evolved by the different psychological “schools” although it is evident 
that Dr. Chavez has undertaken too great a task when he tries to recon- 
cile such widely differing points of view as these represent. 

It is disappointing that in a book which gives great emphasis to edu- 
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cational philosophy so little is said about the new education movement 
in Mexico. 
The book is undoubtedly a very useful one since it makes accessible 
a great wealth of conceptions which have not been easily available in the 
Spanish language heretofore. 
R. C. JONES 


CHICAGO 


Black Magic. By PauL Moranp. Translated from the French by 
HaAwisu Mites. New York: Viking Press, 1029. Pp. 218. 


$3.00. : 

These eight tales by a well-known French novelist describe the Ne- 
gro in Africa and America in terms of a literary fancy. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the Negro as a human being, but present him as yet. 
another mythical moaster: inhuman, exotic, baleful; a creature part 
werewolf, part satyr, in whom an insurgent racial irheri-ance from the 
jungle strives always to shatter the glaze of civilization, and one who 
. lives only for his primal appetites, like a black baboon. If it should ap- 
pear that this myth is representative of a contemporary point of view, the 
. volume would assume a significance more than merely literary. 


ROBEET REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


Congressional Investigating Committees. By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. 182. $1.75. 

Congressional Investigations: A Study of the Origin and Development of 
the Power of Congress To Investigate and Punisk for Contempt. By 
ERNEST J. Esrrirxc. New York: Columbia University Press, 


1928. Pp. 452. $6.75. 


These are doctora. dissertations concerning themselves primarily with 
the technical and administrative aspects of congressional investigations. Dim- 
ock discusses the significance of congressional investigations in the United 
States, and outlines the forms of investigation in other modern constitutional 
governments. From bis point of view congressional investigations help to per- 
form three legislative functions: (1i) determine qualifications, conduct, and 
privileges of members of Congress; (2) aid in lawmaking, and (3) control ad- 
ministrative and executive officers in carrying out the legislative will. The legal 
and procedural aspects of congressional investigations are summarized. The 
author forecasts that inquiries to ad legislation will become more frequent in 
the future. 

Eberling's book covers the same ground Dut it is largely & chronological 
account. He includes an enormous amount of source material in the form of 
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quotations from congressional d2bates, statutes, judicial opinions, etc., that 
bear upon the various technical questions that have arisen in the evolution of 
congressional practice, statutory development, and judicial review of congres- 
sional investigations. 

In neither study is any thorough attempt made to evaluate congressional 
investigations either as tools of research or as to the data that they might con- 
tribute to social science. Neither is any adequate attempt made to measure the 
influence of such investigations upon social control. 


The Science of Psychology: An Introductory Study. By RAYMOND 
HOLDER WHEELER. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. 


. 556. $3.75. 


This addition to.the large number of psychological tests gains its merit 
from freshness of approach. The author surveys behavior mainly with the in- 
struments of Gestalt psychology: i.e., the principles that (1) behavior occurs 
according to the law of least action; (2) the whole determines the functioning 
of its parts; and (3) action is directed by a remote end which is established be- 
fore action begins. Behavior is viewed as having five espects: social, intelli- 
gent, emotive, learning, and observational. To each of these aspects are applied 
the “configurational” or Gestart principles. The consideration of social be- 
havior, of primary interest to the sociologist, presents little that is not already 
known in sociological literature. It suffers from considerable confusion. One 
regrets not to encounter the new perspectives that one anticipates in the appli- 
cation of a new psychology to an old segment of human behavior. The volume 
is meritorious in bringing together in a convenient and readable form the main 
principle of Gestalt psychology and is not undeserving of further credit in at- 
tempting to apply these principles on a broad scale. 


Discoveries and Adventures in Central America. By Tuomas GANN. 
New York: Scribner's Sons, 1929. Pp. 261. $5.00. 


This is the fifth of a series of books in which Dr. Gann year by year sets 
down, in easy and entertaining narrative, the episodes and adventures of ar- 
chaeological field work in the Yucatan peninsula. While the reader is diverted 
by an account always intimate, occasionally exciting, he is informed as to the 
significance of the author's explorations for Mayan archaeology. The feature of 
the current book, which deals with work done in British Honduras, is the dis- 
covery and partial excavation o2 Chumucha, a site near the Guatemala border. 
Chumucha is an early Old Empire city, with stelae and frog altars like Quirigua, 
and other affinities with Copan, Naranjo, Lubaantun, and Santa Rita. There 
are also accounts of caves containing stratified accumulations of rubbish with 
possibly important implications tor Mayan chronology, of the discovery of a 
first Mayan bridge of stone, of the excavation of a number of burial mounds, 
and of finds of a multitude of Mayan-made objects, including a piece of pottery 
bearing glyphs. ' 


Studies in the Comparative Abilities of Whites and Negroes. By JOSEPH 
PETERSON and Lyre H. LANIER. “Mental Measurement Mono- 
graphs,” Serial No. 5. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1929. 
Pp. 156. 


Part I of this bock is a stucy of several hundred twelve-year-old white and 
Negro children taken from Nasaville, New York, and Chicago who were given 
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a battery of tests. The second section deals with differences of mental abilities 
in white and Negro adults. In the mental tests the whites weze superior; in 
Peterson’s own Rational Learning Test the Negroes of New York City sur- 
passed the white subjects there. This the authors assume to be due to heredi- 
tary selection produced by intense ccmpetition. While they attribute superior- 
ity in mental-test performance to hereditary differences, they hold differences 
in speed tests to be due to cultural factors. Whether such division of function 
between heredity and oo lies between mental tests and speed tests is 
open to question. 

In the tests of adults, the results show enormous and statistically reliable 
superiority of whites over Negroes in all four group intelligence tests. Also, 
with the exception of rhythm, the whites surpassed the Negroes in the Seashore 
musical tests. The Downey Will-Temperament Tests were found unsuitable. 
The authors lean toward the hereditarian dogmas although they grant that 
the problem is not yet settled. 


From the Physical to the Social Sciences: Introduction to a Study of 
Economic and Ethical Theory. By Jacques Ruzrr. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford Press, 1929. Pp. 
xxxiv ]- 159. 


In this volume the zuthor declares that essentially the same factors and 
conditions which characterize scientific method in the physical sciences exist, or 


can be made to exist, in the social sciences. His view is that the mind Is a reas- 


oning machine, which operates according to the laws of identity and non-con- 
tradiction. With such a "reasoning machine" starting from initial propositions 
and axioms, definite inferences or conclusions may be arrived at. It is this 
mechanism which works in the construction of scientific laws. Verification is 
attained from a scrutiny of empirical facts which either confirm or contradict 
the inferences made from initial propositions. The author contends that scien- 
tific method wherever employed has these two aspects, and that by duly regard- 
ing them the social disciplines can be made scientific. 


The Public International Conference. By Norman L. Hizr. California: 
Stanford University Press, 1929. Pp. xi4-267. $3.00. 


This volume makes a useful contribution to the growing literature of inter- 
national relations which seeks not merely to narrate and describe but to analyze 


\ 


and evaluate the existing machinery of adjustment between the states of the . 


‘world. Dr. Hill, in his usual careful end scholarly way, traces the historical de- 
velopment of the international conference, discusses in illuminating fashion the 
problems involved in its work, and errives at a judgment of it as a means of 
handling international problems which is well worth the thoughtful perusal of 
students of world-affairs. Most of the author’s factual material and much of 
his analysis is available elsewhere in general treatises on international law, dip- 
lomatic practice, and international organization. But he has performed a real 
service in bringing this material together within the compass of a single concise 
volume. The value of the book is enbanced by its clear, succinct style, its foot- 
notes and references, and its appenidises of useful, factual anc documentary 
material, 
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Sterilization for Human Betterment. By E. S. Gosney, B.S., LL.B., and 
PauL Porenoer, D.Sc. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xvi4- 
202. $2.00. 


Since the sterilization laws of California have been in effect, something 
over six thousand operations have been periormed in the state institutions. 
They included both men and women from the insane as well as from the feeble- 
minded groups. During the past three years the interest and generosity of Mr. 
Gosney has made it possible for Mr. Popenoe to inquire into certain results of 
the state program. His findings and opinions have been published from time 
to time in various scholarly journals. The present book adds nothing new. It 
is a pooular restatement of the case for sterilization utilizing some parts of the. 
California experience as evidence. Like so much of the semi-popular eugenic 
literature, the book somewhat prejudices the case by overstatement and un- 
tenable assumptions. This may be excusable, of course, in such a socio-political 
tract; it is not intended as a scientific treatment. The book includes an ex- 
tended Introduction by Mr. Gosney and numerous appendixes. 


Source Book of American Political Theory. By BENJAMIN FLETCHER 
Wricut. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 644. $3.75. 


Designed for use in connection with courses in American political theory, 
this compact volume renders available much useful material hitherto inacces- 
sible for teaching purposes. Conceding the compiler’s assumption that political 
writings since the Civil War cannot now be evaluated, one will find little with 
which to disagree in his choice cf examples. But both teacher and student must 
deal with the later period, and it is to be regretted that a more serious effort 
was not here made to face the admitted difficulty of providing specimens rep- 
resenting important modern trends. A few recent writings have been included. 
Would the compiler, however, have us believe that there was no significant 
political thinking between 1858 and 1898; that the last word on state sovereign- 
ty was uttered by Calhoun; that state constitutional change was important 
before, but not after the Civil War; that recent theories of the suffrage, of po- 
litical Darwinism, of urbanism, of democracy are incapable of significant illus- 
tration; that Al Smith is more important as a political theorist than John 
Dewey? 


Newman on the Psychology of Faith. By SYLVESTER P. JUERGENS. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xvii+ 288. $2.75. 


This is a painstaking and scholarly correlation of all that Newman wrote 
concerning the psychology of Christian faith. Father Juergens’ chief endeavor . 
is to cemonstrate that Newman was not a follower of the “Kantian Coleridge,” 
nor of Kant, and hence was not "the father of Modernism,” It is shown, how- 
ever, that Newman based his religious belief first of all upon the voice of con- 
science. His religious convictions, which means his acceptance of all the 
teachings of the church, did no: rest upon a rational or scientific basis. Reason 
cannot provide such a basis. They rested on the fact that the cry of conscience 
demanded a reconciliation which the church provided. Therefore all the church 
might teach was accepted as religious truth. ) 
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Everyday Economics. By R. M. RuvLEDGE. New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin, 1929. Pp. xxi 4-457. $2.25. 

The author has made a unique use of the “case” idea in this book. He has 
selected choice statements revealing different points of view in economic the- 
ory. The range of topics covered mekes possible the inclusion of the more 
substantial arguments usually given in editorials, lectures, statesmen's ad- 
dresses, and so forth. Instruction from this book should be very interesting to 
elementary students in economic theor7. Some oi the topics dealt with are pro- 
duction, business organization and p-ofit, demand and supply, agricultural 
production, rent and price, monopoly anc government control, public utilities, 
labor organization, money, and taxatior. 


Psychology and Industrial Eficienco. By HARorp Ernest Burtt, PH.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Ca, 1929. Pp. xvili+395. $3.00. 


This volume is concerned with th= application of psychology to industry. 
One of the divisions is devoted to showing the application of the laws of learn- 
ing and practice, job analysis, and personnel training; a second civision to the 
different forms of motor activity involved in work; a.third division to fatigue; 
a fourth to monotony; a fifth to the me:hods of improving the working environ- 
ment; a sixth to the ways of develooing satisfaction and morale; a seventh 
division to some means of lessening accidents; an eighth to the improvement of 
' efficiency of executive work. The book is well written and is full of interesting 
suggestions. 


Statistics. By WILLIAM VERNON Levitt, PH.D., and Henry F. Horrz- 
CLAW, PH.D. New York: Preatice-Hall, Inc., 1929. Pp. xi4-304. 
$4.00. 


This book presents in an interestinz way the general principles of statistics 
and is amply illustrated with materials showing the application and value of the 
methods advocated. The mathematics are kept simple without impairing the 
content. The volume deals with primary and secondary data, sampling, tabu- 
lation, graphic representation, bar.char-s and maps, line graphs, averages, dis- 
persion and skewness, correlation, index numbers, seasonal and cyclical fluctua- 
tions, binomial distribution, some characteristic curves, curve-fitting, the 
normal probability curve, and the probable error. 


The Negro in Greek and Roman Citilization: A Study of tke Ethiopian 
Type. By Grace HaprEv BrEarpstEy, PH.D. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. xii 1-145. $3.50. 


This volume deals with the character of the Negro in Greek and Roman 
civilization as it can be gleaned from the literature, painting, and sculpture of 
these two cultures. The major emphasis is placed upon the physical description 
of the Negro. Only very slight attention is given to the psychological charac*er- 
istics of the Negro or to his position in :hese civilizations. The volume is illus- 
trated with some beautiful plates of paintings, ornaments, and scripture show- 
ing the Ethiopian type. 
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The Pow-wow Book. By A. MONROE AURAND, JR. Harrisburg: Aurand 
Press (privately printed). Pp. x-+-64. $2.50. 


The "witch" murder trial at Vork, Pennsylvania, made the occasion for 
this book. Tt is a collection of materials on superstitious medical practices and 
witchcraft, especially in Pennsylvaria, incorporated into a sermon, none too 
coherent, on the prevalence of magic and the virtues of tolerance. An account 
of the Blymyer trial is reprinted; so also is the text of an early pow-wow book 
that apparently still serves as a magical vade mecum. 


The American Background. By G. V. Portus. New York: MAENAN 
Co., 1928. Pp. x-+ 126. $2.co. 


This is a sincere but not particularly brilliant atcempt by a Sydney econo- 
mist to sketch the main outlines of the American scene for Australian readers. 
The comments and criticisms made are familiar to all readers of our liberal 
magazines. The book may help Australians to understand better the news re- 
ports from America. 


Heredity and Parenthood. By SawuxL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. x-+-322. $2.50. 


Eugenics made easy and innocuous for the general reader. The author 
has endeavored to present some of tae biological truths in a sugar-coated man- 
. ner, so that even the most devout Christian as well as the innocent child may 
learn them without moral perversion. The book abounds with superficial ob- 
servations of human behavior which bespeak ignorance of the fields of psy- 
chology and sociology. 


Turning Points of General Church History. By Epwarp L. Curts, D.C. 
Condensed and revised by WirLrAM C. Prercy, M.A. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xvi-- 323. $2.25. 


This is a revised edition of Cuzts Turning Points which first appeared in 
1877. Some abridgment of the original edition has been made, chiefly in the 
direction of bringing the book abreast of recent researches of scholarship. The 
volume traces the history of the Christian church from that portrayed in the 
Gospels down to that of the period of the Reformation. 


The Bureau of Prohibition, Its History, Activities and Organization. By 
LAURENCE F. SCHMECKEBIER. Washington: Brookings Institution, 
1929. Pp. x+333. 

The fifty-seventh in the series of "Service Monographs of the United 

States Government," issued by the Institute for Government Research, fol- 

lows the usual plan of that very useful collection. Its non-controversial treat- 


ment of historical and descriptive data imports a welcome objectivity into a 
field now almost exclusively occupied by biased controversialists. 
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Human Nature and Its Remaking. By WILLIAM ERNEST Hocxinc. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xxvi-+ 496. $4.00. _ 
This is a new. printing of a well-known book in the ñeld of psychology. 

The previous content is kept intact, and to it the author has added introductions 


to each of the seven sections of the work. In these introducticns he states con- 
cisely the theses presented in the chapters. i 


The Land of Gods and Earthquakes. By Doucras Hartnc. New York: 
Columbia University Press, -929. Pp. 203. $3.50. 


This volume consists of a series of delightful sketches of different phases ` 
of Japanese life. The author has lived in Japan for a long period and is able to 
. speak Japanese with ease. This makes him particularly suited to present a 
sympathetic picture of Japanese culture. 
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ABSTRACT 


The living social reality was for Cooley the society of which he was a part, which 
he approached by objective introspection. Society is an affair of a consciousness that 
is necessarily social. The self is not a presupposition of consciousness but arises in 
communication and is dependent on others who are as immediate as the self. In imagi- 
nation both self and other have thei- origin, Public consciousness is the organization 
of the separate individual experiences. The self is not an immediate character of the 
mind, for we are not first individual and then social; the mind itself arises through 
communication. This represents an advance on Baldwin, Tarde. and even James. A 
self that can reach other selves only through the interpretation of states of conscious- 
ness can never be primarily a social self. A difficulty arises when the parallelism of 
“ordinary psychology” is accepted by Cooley. His ethical views ignored primitive im- 
pulses and insisted on standards already estab-ished. He was not interested in the sci- 
entific study of society. But does not the self belong to an objective phase in the 
tendency to take the róle of another? Cooley did not find selves and society arising 
in primitive processes of communication so that he could grasp their reality in early 
human behavior. His sociology was in a sense an account of the American commu- 
nity to which he belonged. The gospel of Jesus and democracy were of the essence of 
it. But if we carry back the social behavior to a point which antedates the psychical 
as distinct from an outer world, it is to this primitive behavior that one can trace the 
social patterns that produce society as well as to criticism and reconstruction. To this 
type of analysis Cooley’s assumption closes the door. But Cooley's establishment of 
the self and others on the same plane of reality and his impressive study of the pri- 
mary group are positive accomplishments for which we are profoundly indebted. 


“I have often thought that, in endowment, Goethe was almost 
the ideal sociologist, and that one who added to the more cómmon 
traits his comprehension, his disinterestedness and his sense for. 
organic unity and movement might accomplish almost anything." 
Cooley wrote this at almost the end of his third book, that on Social 
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Process. It is indicative in a fundamental way of Cooley's concep- 
tion of sociology and of the sort of mind which Cooley brought to 
his writings within this field. The men from whom he loves to quote 
are Thoreau, Emerson, Luther, Thomas à Kempis, and Charles 
Darwin. The style cf his writing is that of Emerson, that is, the or- 
ganization of his thought belonged rather to the felt unity of the 
structure that his thinking illuminated than to any clasely knit con- 
catenation of elements which analysis presented to thought. And 
Emersonian sentences stand out from his pages. For example, “The 
severely necessary can never be vulgar, while only nobleness can 
prevent the superfluous from being so.” 

It becomes ther: of peculiar importance to identify the living 
social reality which Cooley felt and upon which his thought throws 
light. It was, indeed, the society of which he was a part and which 
he could enter by way of his own human nature. No one could be 
less self-centered than Cooley, but it was by way of the discovery 
of what went on in his own living with other people that he discov- 
ered the community with which the sociologist is concerned. His ap- 
proach was that of objective introspection. The community that he 
discovered, so to speak from the inside, was a democracy, and in- 
evitably an American democracy. I call it a discovery, for what 
anyone finds for himself and by his own way of search must be a 
discovery. Finding it in living, it was a process. Its organization 
was a manner of living. Its institutions were the habits of individ- 
uals. In a sense Cocley says the same thing in his three books, that 
is, he illuminates the same reality in different ways. 


Society, then, [says Cooley] in its immediate aspect, is a relation among 
personal ideas. In ordez to have a society it is evidently necessary that persons 
should get together somewhere; and they get together only as personal ideas in 
the mind. Where else? What other possible locus can be assigned for the real 
contacts of persons, or in what other form can they come in contact except as 
impressions or ideas formed in this common locus? Society exists in my mind 
as the contact and reciprocal influence of certain ideas named "I," Thomas, 
Henry, Susan, Bridget, and so on. It exists in your mind as a similar group, and 
so in every mind.* 

I do not see how any one can hold that we know persons cirectly except as 
imaginative ideas in the mind.? 


* Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1902), p. 119. 
Ibid., p. 120. 
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I conclude, therefore, that the imaginations which people have of one an- 
other are the solid facts of society, and that to observe and interpret these must 
be a chief aim of sociology.? 

In saying this I hope I do not seem to question the piepende reality of 
persons or to confuse it with personal ideas. The man is one thing and the vari- 
ous ideas entertained about him are another; but the latter, the personal idea, 
is the immediate social reality, the thing in which men exist for one another, 
and work directly upon one another's lives.* 

We may view social consciousness either in a particular mind or as a co-op- 
erative activity of many minds. The social ideas that I have are closely con- 
nected with those that other people have, and act and react upon them to form 
a whole. This gives us public conscicusness, or to use a more familiar term, pub- 
lic opinion, in the broad sense of a group state of mind which is more or less 
distinctly aware of itself. By this last phrase I mean such a mutual understand- 
ig of one another's points of view on the part of the individuals or groups con- 
cerned as naturally results from discussion. ... . 

In a congenial family life, for example, there may be a public consciousness 
which brings all the important thouzhts and feelings of members into such a 
living and co-operative vhole. In the mind of each member, also, this same 
thing exists as a social consciousness embrzcing a vivid sense of the personal 
traits and modes of thought and feeling of th» other members. And finally quite 
inseparable from all this, is one's consciousness of himself, which is directly a 
reflection of the ideas about himself he attributes to the others, and is directly 
or indirectly altogether a product of social life... . . 

There are, then, at least three aspects of consciousness which we may use- 
fully distinguish; selfconsciousness, or what I think of myself; social conscious- 
ness (in its individual aspect), or wha: I think of other people; and public con- 
' sciousness or a collective view of the foregoing as organized in a communicative 
group. And all three are phases of a single whole.” 


From these passages I think we may form a definite conception 
of Cooley's doctrine of society. It is an affair of consciousness, and 
a consciousness that is necessarily social. One's consciousness of 
himself is directly a reflection of the ideas about himself which he 
attributes to the others. Others exist in his imagination of them, 
and only there do they affect him, and only in the imaginations 
which others have of him does he affect them. These ideas differ 
from each other as they exist in the conscious experience of different 
people, but they also have cores of identical content, which in public 
consciousness act uniformly. This identity Cooley insists upon. It 
is as real as the differences. But its locus is found in the experience 


? Ibid., p. 121. * Ibid., p. 123. 


5 Social Organization (New York: Caarles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 10. 
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of the individuals. Furthermore its organization is that of the func- 
tiorial relations of the different members of the society, and its unity 
is that of organization, not that of a common stuff. As stuff it is psy- 
chica] and as such the experience of different individuals. The ad- 
vantage of this approach has been very considerable in the develop- 
ment of Cooley's social doctrine. The “other” lies in the same field 
as that of the “self.” It can be recognized as quite as immediate as 
the self. The stream of consciousness is the carrier of both—the 
self and its society—and each can be seen to be dependent upon the 
other for its evolution in experience. The semimetaphysical prob- 
lems of the individual and society, of egotism and altruism, of free- 
dom and determinism, either disappear or remain in the form of 
different phases in the organization of a consciousness that is funda- 
mentally social. 

The self is no lenger a Cartesian presupposition of conscious- 
ness. In conduct it is a precipitate about a fundamental impulse or 
instinct of appropriation and power, while the primary context ap- 
pears as a feeling cr sentiment, the self-feeling which defies further 
analysis. Here Cooley follows James very closely. Its development 
is wholly dependent upon another or others who are necessarily as 
immediate as the self. Being a resultant in experience, those objects, 
through relationship to which it emerges, cannot be dependent upon 
it for their existence in experience. The other cannot appear first as 
an experience of my own self, if my own self appears through the 
reaction of the individual to others. “A self-idea of this sort seems 
to have three principal elements: the imagination of our appearance 
to the other person; the imagination of his judgment of that ap- 
pearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such as pride or mortifica- 
tion."* But the imagination cannot exist in experience as the imagi- 
nation of a self, but must exist as an imagination within which both 
self and the other have their origin and development. Cooley thus 
leaves the “persan” or the “man” as metaphysically antecedent to 
the self and the others. This problem is not, however, Cooley's prob- 
lem. -He is undertaking to locate and define the "solid facts of soci- 
ety,” to observe and interpret which must be the chief aim of sociolo- 
gy. Ignoring the philosophical problem does give him elbowroom. 


? Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 184. 
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On the one hand, the organic nature of society Cooley recognizes 
and emphasizes, and he can present it as the physical outside, so to 
speak, of the social consciousness which he regards as psychical, as 
the organization of personal ideas, which can get together only in 
the mind, it should be said in the minds of persons or men. If one 
were to push the analogy, there should be a public consciousness 
which is the psychical counterpart of the social organism. 

But Cooley draws back from such a departure from direct ex- 
perience. Public consciousness is the expression of communication, 
discussion, and resides in the common ideas of persons, and in their 
organization. On the other hand, Cooley can regard the relations of 
selves and others in this society in terms of mental processes. Ideas 
have definition and reality only in their relationship to other ideas. 
Tf selves and others are ideas in people's minds, then the relation of 
the individual to society is as little a problem as is the relation of any 
idea to the group of ideas that define it. Furthermore, the goods or 
values that attach to any idea can only be defined in terms of the 
values that belong to the whole ideal structure to which the idea 
belongs. The beauty that belongs to your presentation of an arm 
of a statue could not possibly be stated apart from that of the beauty 
of the whole figure. The values that are the expression of an econ- 
omist’s theory of production cannot be presented except in terms of 
consumption. In the same fashion, if an individual consists of the 
ideas in his mind which he imagines that others entertain of him, 
and if the others exist as members of society as the ideas which he 
entertains in his imagination, it is evident that they will have com- 
mon goods in so far as they are organized in his TARDARON into 
some social whole, such as a family. 


That which distinguishes Luther from the vulgarly ambitious and aggres- 
sive people we know is not the quality of his self-feeling, but the fact that it was 
identified in his imagination and endeavors with sentiments and purposes that 
we look upon as noble, progressive and rigbt. No one could be more ambitious 
than he was, or more determined to secure the social aggrandizement of his self; 
but in his case the self for which he was ambitious and resentrul consisted large- 
ly of certain convictions regarding justification by faith, the sacrilege of the sale 
of indulgences, and, more generally, of an eniranchising spirit and mode of 
thought fit to awaken and lead the aspirations of the time." 


* Ibid., p. 212. 
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In thé mind this identification of the values of the individual and of 
the society he.imagines is complete. In defining the selfish man 
Cooley says, “There is some essential narrowness or vulgarity of 
imagination which prevents him from grasping what we feel to be 
the true social situation, and having the sentiments which should 
respond to it."* | 

If you fix your attention on the individual phase of things and see life as a 
theatre of personal action, then the corresponding ideas of private will, respon- 
sibility, praise and blame rise before you; if you regard its total aspect you see 
tendency, evolution, law, and impersonal grandeur. Each of these is a half truth 
needing to be completed by the other; the larger truth, including both, being 
that life is an organic whole, presenting itself with equal reality in individual 
and general aspects.® 
The fact for Cooley is that these social ideas and their organization | 
are not presentations of a reality lying outside but the “solid facts 
of society." The metaphysical question as to the freedom of will of 
the individual apart from the social situation that exists in his imag- 
ination has no sociological meaning. So the data of the scientists 
problem as they lie in his mind cannot compel him to present the 
hypothesis which his imagination evolves. He is free over against 
the problem. Whether his m:nd, dependent upon a nervous system, 
is compelled to think as it does in forming his hypothesis by physical 
and chemical causes has no bearing upon the absence of compulsion 
in his statement of the problem. 


Mind is an organic whole made up of co-operating individualities, in some- 
what the same way that the musiz of an orchestra is made up of divergent but 


related sounds. . . . . When we study the social mind we merely fix our atten- 
tion on larger aspects ard relations rather than on the narrower ones of ordinary 
psychology.'? 


By communication 1s here meant the mechanism through which human re- 
lations exist and develop—all the symbols of mind, together with the means ‘of 
conveying them through space znd preserving them in time. . . .. All these 
taken together, in the intricacy of their actual combination, make up an organic ` 
whole corresponding to the organic whole of human thought ; and everything in 
the way of mental growth has an external existence therein. The more closely 
we consider this mechanism the more intimate will appear its relation to the 
inner life of mankind, and nothing will more help us to understand the latter 
than such consideration. . . . . Without communication the mind does not 


* Ibid., p. 214. ! ? Ibid. p. 7. 
? Social Organization, p. 20. 
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develop a true human nature, but remains in an abnormal and nondescript state 
neither human nor properly brutal. 


Tn these passages is presented Cooley's conception of tbe rela- 
tion of social mind to the organic structure and process of society. Tt 
is a structure and process which is particularly found in the vehicles 
of communication, that is, everything that interrelates the conduct 
of members of society, and which become therefore symbols in their 
minds. The structure and process are external, but they are the 
structure and process of a living reality, whose interrelationships 
make possible the social mind in the individuals. Just as the con- 
scious. processes of the mind of “ordinary psychology" correspond 
to the living processes of the physiological individual, so the social 
processes of the mind answer to the living processes of society. 
However, there is an essential difference betwen the two. Our physi- 
cal and biological observation presents us with the objects that make 
up society and its mechanisms, which can be stated and defined 
without recourse to a living social process. It is in fact necessary to 
endue these physiological and physical objects with the meanings 
which, for Cooley, reside in the mind before life can be breathed into 
the social.organism. I will recur to this later, but it is of first im- 
portance to recognize the value for social psychology which flows 
from Cooley’s finding of the solid facts of sociology in the mind. 

It can be most sharply stated in Cooley’s recognition that the 
self is not an immediate character of the mind but arises through the 
imagination of the ideas which others entertain of the individual, 
which has as its counterpart the organization of cur ideas of others 
into their selves. It is out of this bi-polar process that social indi- 
viduals appear. We do not discover others as individuals like our- 
selves. The mind is not first individual and then social. The mind 
itself in the individual arises through communication. This places 
.Cooley's doctrine in advance of Baldwin’s and Tarde’s and even of 
James’s. Tarde looked for a psychological mechanism which deter- 
mined the individual through the attitudes and manners of the com- 
munity, and found this in imitation. As a mechanism, imitation 
proves hopelessly inadequate. It becomes simply a covering term 
for the likeness of the characters of the individual and of the group. 
Baldwin sought to work out, in a so-called circular reaction that re- 


7 Ibid., pp. 61~62. 
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instated the favored impulse, a possible psychclogical mechanism, 
but without success. While James recognized early the influence of 
the social environment upon the individual in the formation of the 
personality, his psychological contribution to the social character 
of the self was rather in showing the spread of the self over its social 
environment than in the structure of the self through social inter- 
actions, The superiority of Cocley’s position lies in his freedom to 
find in consciousness a social process going on, within which the self 
and the others arise. By placing both phases of this social process 
in the same consciousness, by regarding the self as the ideas enter- 
tained by others of the self, and the other as the ideas entertained of 
him by the self, the action of the others upon the self and of the self 


upon the others becomes simply the interaction of ideas upon each ` 


other within mind. In this process the oppositions as well as the 
accords can be recognized and both can be placed upon the same 
plane. ' | 

It is then to a process of social growth and integration, exhibited 


both in the individual consciousness and in society, that Cooley : 


directs attention. The forming influence of the group takes place 
through the ideas which are aroused in mind, and these ideas are not 


primarily ideas that belong to a self. This study of the social growth . 


of the self and the others Cooley carried out in the observation of 
his own children, and it was the same process which he could trace 
in the relation of the individual and society. It was the same social 
process that was going on, looked at now from the inside and now 
from the outside. Rivalries and conformity operating on the same 
level could be stated in terms of the interaction of ideas and in terms 
of social forces. It was Cooley's firm belief that the process was the 
same—-the growth or decay of the social organism. He was peculiar- 
ly successful in analyzing the phase of social degenezation. He could 
‘show that unhealthful social conditions reflected themselves in de- 
generate selves, and he could indicate the responsibility of the en- 
vironment for the degeneration, at the same time recognizing the 
responsibility that belonged to the self. He could study traits of 
`- character as they appeared in the personality and as they appeared 
in the social forces which these personalities embodied. He could 
exhibit the social habits within consciousness and in the institutions 
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of the community. He could present the culture of the community as 
it informed and refined the mind of the individual and as it existed 
in the literature, art, and history of the nations. In general, just as 
Cooley, following a psycho-physical psychology, recognized the 
same life-process exhibiting itself in the sensitivity and motor proc- 
ess of the organism and in the consciousness of the organism, so he 
could relate the social consciousness of the same individual to the 
social organism to which it belonged. The social process was the 
same, lt was viewed simply from two different standpoints, from 
without and from within. Such a view would have been impossible 
if all experience is lodged in a pre-existent self that must reach cther 
selves through conscious or subconscious inference, and if the influ- 
ence which selves exercise upon each other must take place through 
mechanisms which operate through the physiological and psycho- 
logical apparatus of ordinary psychology." These presupposed an 
individual that is in its experience pre-existent, and attains ac- 
quaintance with other objects through its inner experience. Tarde 
and Baldwin were after all operating with such psychological mech- 
anisms. A self that can reach other selves only through the inter- 
pretation of states of consciousness that are primarily states of it- 
self, can never be primarily a social self, no matter how social the 
group may be within which as a living organism it has its being. The 
question then arises whether the consciousness that belongs to Cool- 
ey's “person” or “man” within which the self and the other arise can 
serve as the inside of the social process of which the life of society is 
the outside. Iam not raising a metaphysical question. The question 
is whether the “solid facts of society” can be found in such a con- 
sciousness. I think that Cooley was Emersonian in finding the in- 
dividual self in an overself, but he does not depend upon such a 
doctrine for his sociology. He comes back to what he calls “ordinary 
psychology" for his intérpretation of what goes on in the mind. 

I have already indicated a serious difficulty that arises if we 
carry over the method of psychophysical parallelism into social 
psychology, accepting Cooley's interpretation of psychophysical 
parallelism. His interpretation is that consciousness is an inside ex- 
perience of the life of the external organism. In “ordinary psychol- 
ogy” this sets up a parallelism between sensations, percepts, emo- 
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tions, volitions, and so forth, and physiological processes; and 
Cooley seems to be committed to this “ordinary psychology." This 
implies that we can give a scientific account of the physiological 
process without introducing che parallel states of consciousness. But 
for Cooley selves and others lie inside of the consciousness of “‘ordi- 
nary psychology,” and yet they also are the “‘solid facts” of sociolo- 
gy, that is, they are the field 5f the external social organism. Now, I 
have no interest in pressing z point of logical or terminological con- 
flict. Cooley has in a sense m»t such a criticism by his assurance that 
his parallelism connotes an outside and an inside view of the same 
reality, not a parallelism between states or processes in two different 
realms of metaphysical being. The only pertinent question is 
whether he succeeds in presenting adequately the “solid facts of 
society" by means of his apparatus of social psychology. 

In the first place it follovs from Cooley’s lodging of the self and 
the others in consciousness, while he accepts the parallelism of or- 
dinary psychology, that he cannot and does not wish to identify the 
self with the physical organism. Now, while Cooley slips out of this 
segregation of the animal orzanism from social and so moral expe- 
rience by merging the life-p-ocess and the social process in a uni- 
versal onward evolution in waich he had a profound faith, the actual 
effect was to take the mental organization of society as it lay in his 
own liberal and wholesome view as the standard by which primitive 
impulses must be tested. What impresses one in reading his chapter 
on “The Social Aspects of Conscience," in Human Nature and the 
Social Order, is that it is an edmirable ethical treatise rather than a 
scientific analysis of the situation within which lie moral judgments | 
and the whole apparatus of impulses. The healthful social order is 
mental, not in the sense that there have appeared there the intellec- 
tual processes of reflection, Lut in the sense of a developing culture 
which carries all the values cf society which are the standards and 
tests of social theory and conduct. Such a culture has a locus in 
minds. It is not true that Cocley conceived of the best culture of his 
time as the final culture of mankind. He recognized that it is in a 
constant process cf evolutior., but it was true that Cooley was pre- 
scribing for society in so far as it was sick in terms of processes and 
standards that were for the time being established in minds, which 
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could be distinguished from what was merely pkvsical, animal, and 
brutal. He did not feel it to be his primary task to state the whole 
of human behavior in scientific terms which would be equally ap- 
plicable to primitive impulses and to the so-called higher processes 
and cultural expressions. It followed that the beginnings cf be- 
havioristic and Freudian psychology did not attzact him or suggest 
new avenues of approach. 

In the second place, the problem of the application of scientific 
method to the study of society did not interest hin. The importance 
of statistical methods he recognized, and those of community sur- | 
veys, but the question as to the form in which social experience 
could be stated so as to be amenable to exact defiaition and formula- 
tion seemed to him unimportant. He rejected the economic inter- 
pretation of history, and presented his organic view of history in 
which all factors must be recognized as phases of a unitary life- 
process whose primary category was that of growth. In this sense 
evolution was for Cooley the conception that brought society within 
the realm of science, but evolution was for him a philosophy and a 
faith rather than a method. He made use of primitive society to 
illustrate his striking conception of primary groups and their face- 
to-face association and co-operation, but he made no attempt after . 
the fashion of the French school to analyze primitive mind, nor did 
he undertake to understand human society through its development 
from its earlier forms. His method was that cf an introspection 
which recognized the mind as the /ocus of the selves that act upon 
each other, but the methodological problem of the objectification of 
this mind he pushed aside as metaphysical. His method was there- 
fore psychological. For him society was a psychical whole.” 

The question that this method presents is this: Does Cooley's 
psychological account of the self lving in the mind serve as an ade- 
quate account of the social individual in the objective life of society? 
The crucial point, I think, is found in Cooley’s assumption that the 
form which the self takes in the experience of th» individual is that 
of the imaginative ideas which he finds in his mind that others have 
of him. And theothers are the imaginative ideas which he entertains 
of them. Now we do make a distinction between selves—our own 
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and those of others-—and our ideas of ourselves and of others, and ' 
we assume that these selves and our ideas of them exist in our expe- 
rience. Our ideas of others and of our own selves are frequently 
mistaken, while we assume that the real selves were there in expe- 
rience. We correct our errors and reach the genuine personalities 
which were there all the time. The stuff of these selves social psy- 
chologists have found in impulses, fundamental wishes, and the like, 
especially as these appear in crises in social experience. ‘The ques- 
tion which Cooley's approach raises is whether the form of a self 
belongs to this level of human experience, or whether this is reached 
only in the imagination or idea of the other and of the self. Are 
selves psychical, or do they belong to. an objective phase of expe- 
rience which we set off against a psychical phase? I think it can be 
shown that selves do belong to that objective experience, which, for 
example, we use to test all scientific hypotheses, and which we dis- 
tinguish from our imaginations and our ideas, that is, from what we 
term psychical. The evidence for this is found in the fact that the 
human organism, in advance of the psychical experiences to which 
Cooley refers, assumes the attitude of another which it addresses by 
vocal gesture, and in this attitude addresses itself, thus giving rise 
. toits own self anc to the other.? In the process of communication 
there appears a social world of selves standing on the same level of 
immediate reality as that of the physical world that surrounds us. 
It is out of this social world that the inner experiences arise which 
we term psychical, and they serve largely in interpretation of this 
social world as psychical sensations and percepts serve to interpret 
the physical objects of our environment. If this is true, social groups 
are not psychical but are immediately given, though inner expe- 
riences are essential for their interpretation. The /ccus of society is 
not in the mind, in the sense in which Cooley uses the term, and the 
approach to it is not by introspection, though what goes on in the 
inner forum of our experience is essential to meaningful communi- 
cation. 
Whether this account of the appearance of selves be correct or 
not, it is evident that the acceptance by the sociologist of a so- 
ciety of selves in advance of inner experiences opens the door to 


P G. H. Mead, "The Genesis of Self and Social Control,” International Journal: 
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an analysis which is behavioristic. I refer to.such analyses as 
those of W. I. Thomas, Park and Burgess, and Faris. In many 
respects Cooley's analyses are of this type, but they always presup- 
pose a certain normal social order and process as given. It is the 
organization and process which his introspeciion revealed. One 
misses perhaps the neutral attitude of the scientist, and one feels 
. that the door is closed to a more profound analysis. In other words, 
Cooley did not find selves and society arising in primitive processes 
of communication, so that he could grasp their reality in early hu- 
man behavior. He felt that he grasped this rezlity when he found 
them within what was for hira the normal social process. His so- 
ciology was in a sense an account of the American community to 
which he belonged, and pre-supposed its normal healthful process. 
This process was that of the primary group with its face-to-face or- 
ganization and co-operation. Given the process, its healthful growth 
and its degenerations could be identified and described. Institutions 
and valuations were implicit vrithin it. The gospel of Jesus and de- 
mocracy were of the essence of it, and more fundamentally still it 
was the life of the spirit. Cooley never sought for the reality of this 
in the dim beginnings of human behavior. 

If we can carry back the social behavior within which selves 
and others arise to a situation that antedates the appearance of the 
psychical as distinguished from an outer wor.d, it will be to this 
primitive behavior that we can trace back the origins of the social 
patterns which are responsible not only for the structure of society 
but also for the criticism of that structure and for its evolution. The 
social pattern is always larger than the group that it makes possi- 
ble. It includes the enemy and the guest and the morale of behavior 
toward him. Its mechanism of communication carries with it the 
possibility of conversation with others who are not members of the 
group. It has in it the implication of the logical universe of dis- 
course. If symbolization can be stated in terms of the behavior of 
primitive communication, then every distinctively human being be- 
longs to a possibly larger society than that within which he actually 
finds himself. It is this, indeed, which is imolied in the rational 
character of the human animal. And these larger patterns afford a 
basis for the criticism of existing conditions and in an even uncon- 
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scious way tend to realize themselves in social conduct. For social 
theory a great deal hinges upon the answer to the question whether 
society is itself psvchical or whether the form of the psychical is a 
` sort of communication which arises within primitive human be- 
havior. Do the self and others lie within mind, or is mind itself, as 
psychical, a phase of experieace that is an outgrowth of primitive 
human communication? Whether the question is stated in this form 
or not, it is evident that a great deal of recent social psychology has 
been occupied with an analysis of selves and their minds into more 
primitive forms of behavior. To this type of analysis Cooley's as- 
sumption of the psychical nature of society closes the door. And it 
commits him to a conception of society which is mental rather than 
scientific. 

But I am unwilling to conclude a discussion of Cooley's social 
psychology upon a note of criticism. His successful establishment 
of the self and the others upon the same plane of reality in expe- 
rience and his impressive study of society as the outgrowth of the 
association and co-operation of the primary group in its face-to- 
face organization are positive accomplishments for which we are 
profoundly indebted to his insight and constructive thought. 
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Cooley valued sociology as a means for interpreting life and understanding hu-: 
man nature, and he sought his materials in the great literature perhaps more than in 
. Sociological texts. Social phenomena are conceived as integrated wholes; the social 
process as à functional unity. His outlook was broad enough to include the various 
particularistic interpretations in an artistic sense of the wholeness of things. This point 
of view is recognized in the attempts to get case histories which include all relevant 
facts. He deplored the division into hostile camps with regard to method. Although 
not averse to the use of statistics, he did not regard it as the most revealing discipline 
in sociology. But he was no less exacting in his requirements for careful observation, 
recording, and inference than the most rigorous statistician. He preferred to encour- 
age studies of small institutions or limited situations that could be analytically and de- 
scriptively treated in accordance with social principles, stressing always insight and 
thought, rather than mere historical accounts. He especially enjoyed and was at ease 
in a small company of people, but he did not have the small talk requisite for large 
social gatherings. He believed in demacracy and liberalism, though he never became 
involved in the strife of parties. He viewed religion from within, revealing a profound 
religious insight. 

In this article I shall endeavor to set forth a few reflections upon 
Professor Cooley's manner of thought, and upon his personal quali- 
ties the memory of which is cherished by all who really came to 
know him. In undertaking such a task I plead only my association 
with him for over a decade, and a sense of indebtedness for what 
measure of his insight I have been able to gain. 

A cardinal point in the understanding of Cooley's ‘thought i is 
that he valued sociology as a means for the interpretation of life- 
situations. In his search for materials he was as prone to seek them 
in the great literature of the past as in formal works on sociology it- 
self. In calling at his home one was more likely to find him reading 
a French novel, or a book on literary criticism, art, travel, or biog- 
raphy, than a contemporary volume from the most recent sociolog- 
ical series. Of course, the underlying treatises of modern sociology 
he had covered well as a student, and he always had something vivid 
and important to say about them. But in his latter days for refresh- 
ment and insight I think that he was inclined to turn elsewhere. 

One gets a clue to his literary tastes in.all his books, but more 


especially in his latest volume, Life and the Student. The life-his- 
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tory of this book he gave to us at a meeting of our Sociology Club. 
He had previously told me that he was working on something which 
he hoped might be of value to students in their intellectual life. It 
seems that for years he had been making random notes on his read-. 
ing and reflections. When, at last, he thought of publication he went 
over his notes, concluded that they were unsatisfactory, abandoned 
them, and made a fresh start. When, again, the matter of publica- 
tion was considered, he sent the manuscript to his old publisher with 
the result that it was rejected. Cooley said, amusingly, “I suppose 
some editor of educational texts got hold of the thing and concluded 
that I had gone crazy." Happily, the volume came to light through 
another source. In it one discovers the real Cooley better than 
through any of his other books. In writing a review of this book for 
one of our University publications I took occasion to set down the 
names which receive most extensive reference in his Index. They 
are Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Samuel Butler, Dante, Darwin, 
Emerson, St. Francis, God, Goethe, George Herbert, Henry James, 
Thomas à Kempis, La Bruyère, La Rochefoucauld, Montaigne, 
. Nietzsche, Pascal, Samuel Pepys, Plato, Psalms, Shakespeare, Sten- 
dahl, Thoreau, and Walt Whitman. Many of these names suggest 
the plateaus and mountain peaks of human thought throughout the 
ages. So far as I know Cooley had no interest in the technical prob- 
lems of philosophy or of literature. Apparently, from them both he 
sought wisdom, criticism of life, currents of thought, and clues to - 
the understanding of personality and human behavior. It is to be 
presumed that from such study he derived more penetrating insights 
than he could have gathered by circulating reams of questionnaires 
regarding personality traits, domestic discord, group opinion, or any 
of the other objecis of sociological investigation. He preferred to 
take his evidence from the seers. The result was for him a freshness 
of mind and soundness of observation that one finds only among the 
sages themselves. One felt that they had taken possession of his 
soul. | | 

Related to the foregoing aspect of Cooley's thought was his 
tendency to regard the most illuminating angle of approach to the 
study of society to be that of mental behavior. ‘‘Mind is social; so- 
ciety is mental" are perhaps his most fundamental propositions. 
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One of his earliest studies was of the social conditioning of the idea 
of the self. To Baldwin he acknowledged his indebtedness for his 
views concerning the growth of the idea of the self as a social process 
through mutual stimulation and response between the individual 
and society. Allied with this concept was the organic view cf the 
unity of society and the individual about which a further word will 
be said. These matters are, of course, familiar to students of Cooley. 
I speak of them here to make the point that for him social knowl- 
edge consisted in the observation and recording of the facts of social 
interacting, viewed as a socio-psvchological process in which the 
data of consciousness and of overt behavior are both included. 

To take the matter from another angle, Cooley defined sociol- 
ogy as “the science of man in the group.” By that he meant that the 
materials for this social science must be chiefly derived from a study 
of the ways in which individual behavior—attitudes, beliefs, senti- 
ments, habits, and so on—are socially determined by the behavior 
patterns of the group as represented by folk ways, institutions, and 
by the primary and secondary forms of human association. He 
rarely, to my knowledge, used the term “group mind,” though he 
was not averse to this concept, if it were used to imply the objective 
aspect of the individual-group relationship. 

On the other hand, a term which is vitally related to his svstem 
of thought is the word “organic.” He used this not in a biological 
Sense, as did Spencer, but so as to imply the functional unity of so- 
cial process. Social phenomena are conceived as integrated wholes. 
Facts are not to be torn from their complex relztionships and stud- 
ied in isolation. Only the total situation is at all revealing. Hence, 
economic, geographic, cultural, biologic, and other forms of deter- 
minism are to be rejected as particularisms. They are merely frag- 
mentary types of interpretation. The real picture is a mosaic. 

Last summer I was privileged to attend a conference on social 
research at the University of Chicago at which the question was de- 
bated as to whether, in the study of social phenomena, one gained 
more from a psychological or from a cultural interpretation. Cooley's 
name was not mentioned throughout the discussion; yet, if I am not 
taking it in vain, I should say that he would have regarded the whole 
matter as another instance of false antithesis, similar to those cases 
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he himself called attention ta as between heredity and environment, 
society and the individual, socialism and individualism, and so on. 
The fact is that Cooley's broad outlook included the particularism, 
but with his artistic sense of the wholeness of things he never let it 
distort the truth. Of no man in our generation can it be said with 
greater certainty that he “saw life steadily and saw it whole." 

À tribute to Cooley's view is to be found in the modern study of 
child behavior through the case histories of our Child Guidance 
Clinics. In these all relevant facts are included—the hereditary 
backgrounds, the experiences of the child in his family, school, play 
and occupational life, and otaer factors that conceivably may have 
influenced him. Indeed, it seems to me that a generation ago Cooley 
laid the foundatiors for such analyses. He employed the phrase 
"sympathetic insight" by which he meant no sentimental approach, 
but rather a comprehensive grasp of the entire situation, including 
the inner life of the child, Eis picture of himself in the minds of 
others, and the mutual condi-ioning of attitudes prevailing between 
the child and the members o: the social groups in which he moves. 
As I have indicated, it has taken social thinking in this field a gen- 
eration to arrive at :he point of view of Cooley. It seems to me that 
there are other ranges of his thought that will suffice for our guid- 
ance in social research for a long while to come. 

Another point of some coatemporary interest can be made in re- 
gard to Cooley's attitude toward statistical studies in sociology. It 
should be said at the outset taat he was not unlearned in the statis- 
tical method, and was not at all averse to its use. He had had train- 
ing as an engineer in his early days, and had worked in the Bureau 
of the Census in Washington. As I understand the matter, however, 
he was not inclined to regard statistics as the most revealing dis- 
cipline in sociology. For him careful descriptions of the socio-psy- 
chological facts of social process, analogous to the scientific ac- 
counts of bird and animal life by the naturalists, were of greater 
interest than statistical analvses. I have reason to believe that he 
felt deeply on this point, as be once exclaimed, “They are trying to 
make sociology a physical science!” He was no less exacting in his 
requirements for carefal observation, recording, and inference than 
is the most rigorous statisticlan, but, to reiterate, the facts that held 
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his attention were not those of physical measurement but rather 
those of social psychology. His objective was the understanding of 
“human nature and the social order" and of their mutually condi- 
tioning functions. He resented the imputation of mathematical in- 
exactness in his method, for he was not looking for mathematical: 
results. The significant things for him in social life could not be en-. 
compassed in mathematical formulas or correlations. The most 
ardent statistician would admit that, after one has derived an ac- 
curate and significant correlation, there still remains the task of ex- 
plaining it, for which one must then have recourse to the social and 
psychological factors in human behavior. Of course, the same trend 
of thought which prejudiced him against a too narrowly statistical 
method led him to object to behaviorism as the last word in individ- 
ual and social analysis. The clue to the understanding of him in all 
these matters is to be found in his distaste for a mechanical formal- 
ism, and for any method that wculd deny the significance of the inner 
life of man and of society. He contended that the realms of social 
and physical science were quatitatively different; and that for so- 
ciology to adopt uncritically the methods of the latter leads to false 
analogies and to the missing of the main issues. After all, it is not a 
discreditable idea that each science, to maintain its integrity and 
raison d’être, must develop its own unique methods, or else forever 
be an adjunct to other disciplines that have done so. | 

It should be finally observed, however, that it is highly undesir- 
able and unnecessary that sociologists should array themselves in 
hostile camps over this matter of method. I am sure that Cooley 
would aver that the important thing is that students using different 
approaches to social reality should improve their various techniques, 
be they statistical, introspective, case-history, or whatever else 
seems promising. One of his finest qualities was his utter lack of 
combative dogmatism. His thinking processes were open minded, 
fair, and tentative; and, hence, scientific. Whenever he found pre- 
sumably scientific men behaving otherwise, and acting like sectari- 
ans, hetook a mild delight in pointing outtheir shortcomings. Never- 
theless, with all his hospitality toward other types of mind, he had 
profound confidence in his own method and contribution, and stood 
adamant upon it. 


X 
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If his main concern was not with statistics, it will be of some in- 

terest to students of sociology for us to indicate the sort of study for 
which he did have preference. He wanted theses and dissertations 
to embody and illustrate the principles of sociology as he had formu- 
lated them. In the beginning course he wanted students to analyze 
their own experience in sociological terms. For graduate theses he 
preferred the selection of subjects that had to do with small institu- 
tions, or with limited situations that could be analytically and de- 
scriptively treated in accordance with social principles. He eagerly 
looked for what was fresh and spontaneous, for something that 
came out of the student's own contact with social reality. On the 
other hand, he had little interest in purely historical forms of treat- . 
ment, or in eruditioa divorced from insight. Mere information with- 
out vital interpretation rather bored him. He did nct regard copious 
notations and references as a satisfactory alibi for thought. His 
counsel was to “read less and think more." He was inclined to let 
students go their own way with perhaps too little supervision and 
direction; yet his demands upon them were both a compliment and 
a challenge to their intelligence. He was caustic and severe in his 
criticisms, especially upon careless habits of literary style. If it 
turned out that a man had no taste or capacity for the subject 
Cooley would flatly tell him so in short, concise terms that had an 
almost withering effect. Or, again, if he thougkt that a man had an 
inkling of an idea that deserved treatment, he would show infinite 
patience in helping such a student get his work into shape. 

Furthermore, he counseled his students away from the pontifi- 
cal generalizations of notable scholars. Thus, he enjoyed Charles 
A. Beard’s characterization of Spengler’s Tie Decline of the West 
as “majestic nonsense." When another German scholar appeared 
on the campus, his reputation tor demanding wine and oysters for 
dinner outrunning any ideas as to his contribution to social science, 
Cooley listened to my account cf this distinguished gentleman’s lec- 
ture on the “Animal Idea in America,” and, strcking his beard, 
said, “Pretty poor stuff!" He would be the last to contend that a 
high standard of living is the end-all of existence; yet he was quick 
to see the impropriety of a-criticism of our material standards com- 
ing from an epicurean of the old world with a liking for a good fee 
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and a square meal. Even though the older civilizations have never 
integrated their ideals of culture and of general well-being, it is con- 
ceivable that our American experiment may be tending in that di- 
rection. In the meantime, no one more than Cooley stressed the 
spiritual confusion of our contemporary life. mE 

Leaving now these general considerations concerning Cooley's 
habits of thought, we may turn to the more delicate task of revealing 
something of his more personal qualities. To many he seemed like a 
remote and silent figure; and such he was. As one student remarked, 
“He was like a sage; he didn’t talk unless he had something to say, 
and whatever he said was important." However, in company with 
a small group of students, or at our department luncheons his whole 
personality glowed with friendly warmth. On such occasions he 
would talk and laugh freely, and seemed to enjoy most of the jokes 
that went the rounds. He had an abounding humor. He was loath 
_ to have the company break up, and would linger wistfully to con- 
verse further with any, who, like himself, felt no pressing need to go. 
One Sunday morning, some years ago, as we were walking together 
along the river path near Ann Arbor, we sat down to rest in a quiet 
spot; whereupon Cooley drew from his pocket a small volume of 
Keats, and began to discuss his reasons for liking that poet better 
than Shelley. I think it was that the latter's mind was too impulsive 
and disordered for Cooley, who, lover of beauty that he was, re- 
quired of a poet detachment, serenity, and a sure grasp of himself 
and his world. | 

If in small groups, or with individuals he would thus reveal him- 
self, in miscellaneous social gatherings he was noticeably ill at ease. 
He was too shy and sensitive to stand the impact of such occasions; 
and he had no small talk with which to compete with those who 
yearn to shine *socially." He has been known to turn his deaf side 
toward a too-loquacious person, letting him talk on. An impressive 
instance of his habit of withdrawing from crowds occurred one time 
as we were walking home from the campus. He expressed a desire 
to take the side streets, because, as he said, “I meet fewer people." 
Such a man was poorly equipped, physically and temperamentally, 
for lecturing to throngs of students who wanted three bours of 
“sosh.” Nevertheless, all those who strove to get what the man was 
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saying in his lectures were rewarded by more carefully weighed and 
significant utterance about human life than they are likely to hear 
for the rest of their born days. I recall him at one time holding the 
impressively silent attention of a very large class, while he dis- 
coursed on the pitfalls and glories of romanticlove. Presumably the 
subject came close home! 

Another trait of Cooley's character was his democracy. He 
liked plain people—if they were not tóo plain. I think he felt that 
there is generally a rugged honesty about the “hand workers" that 
-is too often lacking in other classes. He was somewhat of a car- 
penter himself. He built his summer house and his garage, and took 
great delight in many forms of hand labor. He did some excellent 
carving of furniture. While the sober-heads are holding forth on the 
noise and confusion occasioned by the coming of the automobile, he 
begins his Life and the Student with a tribute to the beauty of the 
machine, and to the wzy in which it brings us to a coramon level while 
on the road. These qualities in Cooley have made me think that he 
embodied what is finest in the traditions of the great Middle West 
in America. It is somehow hard for me to place him elsewhere. 

But democracy for Cooley was more than a way of life; it was 
an intellectual disposition. He thought of it, as is well known, as a 
system of social organization, based upon free choice, open classes, 
and opportunity for self-development. Since the wzr, in view of the 
defeat of the principle in various governments of £urope, and be- 
cause of the attacks upon it by some of our shallower journalists, I 
sometimes have wondered why Cooley did not come to a fresh de- 
fense of his principles. On second thought, however, it was clear 
that he had no mind for contending against men of straw. Sufficient 
for him was it that the principle had been stated in his writings. Its 
fortunes in the world of affairs were not his primary concern. There 
was something of the ancient lawgiver in the man. Democracy is 
rooted in human nature, and against that no distorted social system 
can prevail: so Cooley thought. The disorders of the actual world 
he confronted witk the superb optimism of one who is close to nature 
and is fortified by her unfailing strength. 

A related quality in Cooley was his liberalism. Though in Life 
and the Student he insists that he is not interested in reform, one 
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must take this with a pinch of salt. His meaning must have been 
that he was not actively interested in reform movements; and this 
Is easy to understand. For years he lectured on social problems, but 
in time he was glad to leave this to others. Nevertheless, he was 
known to be sympathetic with the struggles of the working classes 
for greater economic freedom; he stood for freedom of speech; and 
he could be relied upon by students to attend meetings where radi- 
cal views were aired. He voted for La Follett in 1024, and he could 
be guilty of penetrating jibes against a too-stalwart defender of the 
status quo. Of one ardent student he remarked that “‘you could hear 
him defending the family around the block!? Perhaps his greatest 
contribution to economic reform—and, indeed, to economic theory 
—is to be found in his critical discussion of the process of pecuniary 
valuation, published in Social Process. Unemotional as he was, I 
have reason to believe that the pecuniary standards of our current 
civilization filled him with disgust. He told an amusing story of one 
. of his children, who, when very young, became affrighted at some- 
thing and cried out, “It’s a business!" I once heard him in a lecture 
liken the modern pursuit of wealth to the Children's Crusade of the 
Middle Ages. A sufficiently devastating comment! He resented the 
encroachment of worldly values upon our university life, and in a 
faculty forum held some years ago he arose and declared that the 
faculty should maintain against all odds their standards of intel- 
lectual value. With his deep-cutting analysis of the mercantilism 
in much of current economic theory, and his revolt against the sub- 
mergence of moral and aesthetic values in the accepted social stand- 
ards of our time, it can hardly be said that he was not interested in 
reform. His whole life was a confirmation of Emerson's dictum that 
“the scholar is the elect of heaven and earth.” To adopt his ideas in 
the America of today would be, indeed, to create a social upheaval. 
Cooley's liberalism was not mid-Victorian; he was too analytical, 
knowing, and keen for that. On the other hand, he had no confidence 
in the methods of the blatant agitator. Somehow, in thinking of 
Cooley Iam reminded of Erasmus who brooded over the disordered 
social landscape of his day, yet would not become involved in the 
strife of parties. The ultimate confidence of the scholar is in cool, 
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human intelligence, azainst which most partisans are likely to of- 
fend. | 

Our account of Cooley's character and outlook upon life would 
hardly be complete without a final word as to his attitude toward 
religion. This phase of his thought has a special interest, inasmuch 
as, unlike many other sociologists, he viewed religion from within, 
and could enter into its spirit. Much of the treatment of this subject 
by social students remains external and somewhat irrelevant, as 
though they: had not penetrated beneath the surface of things. . 
Cooley, on the contrary, reveals in his writings a profound religious 
insight. To be sure, his approach was naturalistic rather than theo- 
logical. He might be classed with the modern humanists, except that 
none of these groups displays that confidence in the ultimate drift of 
things that one finds ir. Cooley. To him God was a reality, a symbol 
of “the larger life? which is “a common current in all men, [flowing] 
mainly in the involuntary processes. Thus,” he continues, “the in- 
dividual will is relieved of too great a burden; we know that our 
work counts, but only as a small part of a great whole. There is, 
after all, no danger that we shall by chance wander outside of God." 
These statements are no crumbs thrown squeamishly to religious 
tradition by a man of science. They came out of deep experience, 
and can be attributed to Cooley's sense of the complete account of 
life wherein knowing and feeling are exquisitely blended. They are 
the natural outcome of his whole trend of thought with its persistent 
striving for an organic synthesis which would give significance to 
the otherwise mean an4 scattered facts of existence. This interpre- 
tation reminds us of Emerson's saying, that "there is a statement of 
religion which makes all opposition seem ridiculous." 

Of religious institutions Cooley's opinion varied from a recogni- 
tion of their necessity in carrying on the social heritage, to a prod- 
ding criticism of their inertia, as when he wrote, “Those who are 
content with the church are just those who have not imagination 
enough to be Christians." His contacts with the church were only 
occasional, though on my first meeting with him he was coming from 
a men's club where he had spoken on Thomas à Kempis and the 
Imitation. 

So, this brave, free spirit lived and taught. His death received 
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scanty notice in the press. The Detroit News, to its great credit, 
published an editorial article on him, and, significantly, an apprecia- 
tive letter from an Armenian student who graduated ten years ago. 
But to a good share of the public to which the newspapers cater he 
was doubtless unknown or unintelligible; and there was about him 
a disturbing fineness that did not make good front-page copy. How- 
ever, to his university and to students of sociology he has left a 
priceless heritage. His career stands as an affirmation of the integ- 
rity of the intellect, and of its service in the understanding of social 
life. The best tribute to him, on the part of those of us who actively 
share his interests, would be to carry on with as much of his patient, 
exacting spirit as we can muster. 
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Although from the time of their introduction into America individual Negroes 
have escaped from the economic status of the masses, and during slavery a part of the 
free colored population in cities constituted a distinct class because of their economic 
and cultural development, the most significant differentiation oi the population into 
occupational classes hes occurred since the Civil War. In urban centers, where the dif- 
ferentiation has chiefly taken place, differences were observable in the percentage dis- 
tribution of occupational classes for selected northern, southern, and border cities for 
1920. The northern cities where large communities have grown up since the World 
War showed on the whole a greater differentiation of the population. In the case of 
Chicago it was possible to study the distribution of the occupational classes within the 
Negro community. The distribution of these classes as well as home-ownership tended 
to conform to Dr. Burgess! gradients for determining the growth of the city. The 
lower occupational groups tend to concentrate in the transition area of the city and 
along the railroad tracks. The movement of the higher occupational classes out from 
the mass of the Negro population is similar to the tendency of the more prosperous 
immigrants to move irto areas of second and third settlement. This tendency among 
Negroes is held in cherk by the fact of color. A field study of an area with a large 
concentration of the upper occupational classes revealed the efforts of these classes to 
escape from the areas occupied by the lower economic groups in order to maintain 
their own standards of behavior. 


Although the presence of the Negro in America was originally 
due to the demand for a specific type of labor supply, at scarcely any 
- time in the history of the Negro has the entire population been re- 
stricted to'a single economic class. As early as 1651 we find a Negro 
landowner in Virginia, and two years later this same man is the de- 
fendant in a suit brought against him by another Negro for the lat- 
ter's freedom after having served "seven or eight years of Inden- 
ture." Among the free Negroes who were found chiefly in the cities 
there developed social and economic classes which possessed some 
degree of cultureand independence. In Charleston, South Carolina, 
the free colored people acquired a monopoly of the mechanical arts. ' 
In New Orleans free mulattoes occupied positions as carpenters, 
cigar-makers, masons, shoemakers, tailors, clerks, and teachers, and 
in the enumeration for 1850 there were four capitalists and one 
architect.’ Similar differentiation of the Negro population was to be 


1 John H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia (Baltimore, 1913), pp. 25 and 32. 
* Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States: 1850-1925 (New York, 
1927), pp. 37-38. 
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found in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and New York before 
the Civil War.? : 

The most significant differentiation of the Negro population has 
taken place since the Civil War. Dr. Park has called attention to 
the significance of the differentiation of the Negro population for 
the change in the relationship between the two races in the South. 


Originally race relations in the South could be rather accurately represented 
by a horizontal line, with all the white folk above, and all the Negro folk below. 
But at present these relations are assuming new forms, and in consequence 
changing in character and meaning. With the development of industrial and pro- 
fessional classes within the Negro race, the distinction between the races tends 
to assume the form of a vertical line.+ 


The differentiation of the Negro population has been due chiefly to 
the migration of Negroes to the large urban centers. According to 
Charles $. Johnson, “Steel workers in Pittsburgh increased from 
less than 100 in five plants in rg10 to 16,900 in 23 plants in 1923— 
21 per cent of all steel workers in the district."* The professional 
and other classes have appeared to serve the demands created by the 
Negro communities which have grown up in the cities. Some atten- 
tion has been given to the significance of the differentiation of the 
Negro population for the measurement of social changes in the Ne- 
gro population. However, most of the references to the differences 
in economic status among the Negroes have been restricted to com- 
mon-sense observations. On the other hand, statistical comparisons 
of changes in the occupational distribution of Negro workers have 


? A study made of the Negro population in Philadelphia in 1847 showed the occu- 
' pations of 3,358 Negro males to be as follows: 286 mechanics; 1,581 laborers; 240 
seafaring men; 276 coachmen, carters, etc.; 166 shopkeepers and traders; 557 waiters, 
cooks, etc.; 136 hairdressers; and 96 in various occupations. Although nearly one-half 
of the 4,244 women employed were washerwomen and a large number was in domestic 
service, there were 486 needlewomen and 213 in trades (A Statistical Inquiry into the 
Condition of the People of Colour of the City and District of Philadelphia [Philadel- 
phia, 1849], pp. 17-18). 

t Robert E. Park, “The Bases of Race Prejudice,” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, CX XXX, 20. 


5 «The Changing Economic Status of the Negro,” ibid., p. 131. 


* See W. E. B. Du Bois, The Negro American Family, pp. 127-28; E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro Community, A Cultural Phenomenon,” Social Forces, VII, 
415-20. 
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been based mainly upon the major occupational groups given in the 
United States Census. 

A true measure of the differentiation of the N egro population 
cannot be secured from the major occupational divisions in the cen- 
sus. The increase in the number of Negroes in industry means in 
many cases that the Negro has ceased to be an agricultural laborer 
and has become e city laborer. Although the transition from the 
rural to the urban community has tremendous significance for the 
civilizational process in the Negro group, it cannot be taken per se 
as an indication of a rise in economic and social status in the Negro 
group. | 

In this article an attempt has been made to analyze the lat- 
est census occupational statistics for Negroes in order to get a truer 
indication of the differentiation of the Negro population. The Negro 
wage-earners as given in the United States Census for 1920 have 
been distributed according to eight occupational classes, which have 
been created from occupations significantly related. "Therefore, it 
has been necessary to ignore, on the whole, the major occupational 
divisions given in the census.’ Although these statistics, which have 


* The eight occupational classes which have been used in our analysis are consti- 
tuted as follows: 

Professional service ~The professional-service group in our classification remains 
just as it is given in the census. 

Public service-—This class has been created out of the cccupations given in the 
census with some additions and omissions. Laborers found under this group have 
been placed in a separate class while thcse listed under *All Other Occupations" have 
been placed under “Semi-Skilled Workers.” Mail-carriers and railway mail clerks, 
who are placed under "Transportation" in the census, are also included. There may 
be some question as to the consistency of including watchmen and guards in this 
group, but since many Negroes in this group represent a higher economic class with a 
keen sense of their superior status in tae Negro group, they have been retained in 
this class. 

Trade—This class includes the bourgeois, petit bourgeois, and all those included 
in the different census classifications except clerical, who are generally designated the 
“White collar" class. Farmers and stock-raisers who are entrepreneurs are also in- 
cluded in this group, 

Clerical.—This class is the same as the census classification except that messenger, 
bundle, and office boys and girls are placed in the semi-skilled class. 

Skilled workers.-—This group is made up of all occupations under manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits except apprentices, laborers, managers and superintendents, 
manufacturers, and officials. Apprentices are placed under “Semi-skilled Workers" 
while laborers are under the special classification. Managers, superintendents, manu- 
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been analyzed for fifteen cities, are almost a decade old, they offer 
the most recent indication of the development of industrial and pro- 
fessional classes in the urban Negro population. - 
The selection of these cities has been restricted to cities having 
a total population of 100,000 or more in 1920 because the census 
statistics on occupations for Negroes are found in detail for these 
cities. The fifteen cities chosen for analysis are six southern, six 
northern, and three border cities. The southern cities, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Houston, Memphis, New Orleans, and Richmond, are 
cities where the history of the Negro has shown considerable varia- 
tion because of historical conditions and industrial development. In 
the border cities, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Washington, the rela- 
tion of the Negro to the larger urban community has been different 
from that in the northern cities. In the six northern cities the Negro 
has been subjected to a varying environment. Boston, where there 
has been a Negro population since before the Revolution, has not 
been affected much by the migration during the World War. New 
York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland offer a different situation in re- 
gard to the Negro. Seattle has a small Negro community of recent 
growth and offers comparisons with the larger Negro communities. 
Chicago increased its Negro population nearly 150 per cent during 
the decade from 1910 to 1920 and is generally regarded as the north- 


facturers, and officials are included under "Trade." Those under *All Other Occupa- 
tions" are placed with the semi-skilled. Baggagemen, freight agents, brakemen, chauf- 
feurs, conductors, foremen, overseers, inspectors, locomotive engineers and firemen, 
switchmen, flagmen, telephone and telegraph linemen and operators are taken from 
“Transportation” and placed in this division. 

Senti-skilled—-This class is made up of semi-skilled workers given in the census 
under manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. “All Other Occupations,” found under 
various classifications in the census, are also included. Draymen, teamsters, express- 
men, sailors and deck hands, messengers, bundle and office boys, and deliverymen are 
included in this class. 

Domestic and personal service.—This classification is the same as that given in 
the census. . ; 

Laborers=—-This class is made up of laborers drawn from wherever they are found 
in the census classification, Stevedores and longshoremen as well as *All Other Occu- 
pations" under the extraction of minerals are also placed in this group. 

Wherever those engaged in the extraction of minerals ard agriculture zre not 
classified, they have been left unclassifizd in our scheme. Mine operatives have been 
placed with the semi-skilled, while those in “AlN Other Occupations” have been placed 
with the laborers. 
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ern city where the Negro has, made his greatest economic progress 
since the migrations beginning with the World War. In the case of 
Chicago it has also been possible to determine the extent of the seg- 
regation of the different occupational groups within the city. 

In Table I is given the distribution of Negro wage-earners ac- 
cording to the classification used in this study. The northern cities 
showed a larger proportion of the male population employed than 
the southern and border cities. In respect to the female population 
there was more variation. Southern, northern, and border cities 
‘showing about 37 per cent of the women employed were cities in 
which there were more females than males. In these same cities the 
proportion of women married was lower than those cities in which 
the sexes were even or the males were in excess. Cleveland, which 
showed the lowest percentage of women employed, had about 3,000 
more males than females. Birmingham seemed to form an excep- 
tion in that although the females were slightly in excess of the males 
only 40.5 per cent of them were employed. This might have been due 
to the large proportion found in well-paid skilled occupations. The 
proportion of females employed was affected by other factors be- 
sides the marital status of the female population. For example, in 
Richmond, where there were about 80 males to 100 females, 53.3 
per cent of the women were employed, whereas in Baltimore with 
about 96 males to 100 females there were 4 per cent more females 
employed. l 

Table I also reveals important variation for the percentage of 
Negroes in the eight occupations for the fifteen cities in 1920. While 
three northern cities had the same or about the same percentage of 
males in professional service as the southern cities, the other north- 
ern cities were much in excess of the southern cities. There were 
considerable variations in the proportion of women in professional 
service, the southern cities showing up as well or a little better, on 
the whole, than the northern cities. The showing made by southern 
cities was due to the large number of women employed in the sepa- 
rate Negro schools. Moreover, in the case of Atlanta the profes- 
sional class included the members of the faculties in the five Negro 
colleges. 

The differences between northern and southern and even border 
. cities except the District of Columbia in regard to the proportion en- 
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Frc. 1.~—Percentage of males and females 10 years of age and over engaged in 
gainful occupations and percentage in each specified occupation in fifteen cities, 1920. 
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gaged in public service were very marked. All the southern cities 
showed a much smaller percentage in this class than northern cities. 
Here is undoubtedly shown the influence of the participation of the 
Negro in the political life of the northern cities as well as the less 
rigid color line in these occupations. The District of Columbia of- 
fered an exception because of the federal government. 

In the percentage listed under “Trade” we are afforded statisti- 
cal comparisons between the cities in regard to the development of 
business. Although it has been observed that the business opportu- 
nities in the South were greater than in the North, because the segre- 
gation of Negro population in large communities has forced them 
to some extent to build up their own economic institutions, the large 
communities of Negroes which have sprung up in the North since 
the World War have changed this situation. For example, Chicago, 
which showed the largest percentage for northern cities and equaled 
the third highest for southern cities, had two banks—one the only 
national bank among Negroes; two life insurance companies; and 
three newspapers—one the largest in the country. On the whole, the 
northern cities are uniform, while the southern cities show wide va- 
riations. Both in Atlanta and Memphis, where the largest percent-. 
age of Negroes in business was found, there has been a history of 
business undertakings including banking and insurance. 

The situation in regard to the percentage in clerical occupations 
showed the same differences between northern and southern cities as 
we found in respect to public service. The northern cities showed in 
each case a larger percentage than the southern and border cities ex- 
cept the District of Columbia, where large numbers were in the em- 
ploy of the federal government. 

Of the southern cities Birmingham? showed the largest percent- 
age of males in skilled occupations, and a higher percentage than all 
the northern and border cities except Cleveland, which had the larg- 
est percentage for the cities in the table. The remainder of the 
northern and southern cities were about the same. The females in - 
skilled occupations made a far better showing in northern than in 
southern or border cities. In comparing the cities for percentage in 
semi-skilled occupations there is a clear division between northern 


* Our analysis does not include the large number of Negroes in the industrial 
areas outside of the city limits, 
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and southern cities for the males. All the southern cities showed a 
higher percentage than the highest northern city. The females in 
the southern cities, except Richmond, where large numbers are em- 
ployed in the tobacco factories, showed a much smaller percentage 
in semi-skilled occupations than in northern cities, This also prob- 
ably reflected the larger industrial opportunities open to N egro 
women in these northern cities. 

- In the case of domestic service, the northern cities, on the whole, 
. showed a larger percentage of males in this occupational group than 
the southern cities. The females revealed the opposite tendency for 
domestic service. Richmond showed the lowest percentage of any 
of the cities in domestic service, but this was fully compensated for 
by the number listed among laborers. Philadelphia was the only 
northern city having a percentage of females in domestic service 
equaling the remaining southern cities. 

We come finally to compare the percentage of those classed as 
laborers. The border cities, Baltimore and Cincinaati, showed the 
same percentage for the males. The northern cities, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Philadelphia, were equaled, respectively, by Atlanta, 
Richmond, and Birmingham. The remaining three northern cities 
ranged around 20 per cent less than the remaining three southern 
cities. | | 

.in considering the percentage of the different occupational 
classes in these cities it must be borne in mind that the occupational 
classes differ in their makeup. For example, the professional group 
in the southern cities was made up to a larger extent of clergymen 
than the same class in the northern cities. In Atlanta and Birming- 
ham about 52 per cent of the professional class was composed of 
clergymen, while in both Boston and New York clergymen formed 
only 11.2 per cent oi the professional class. Clergymen comprised 
from 37.3 to 48.7 per cent of the professional class in the other south- 
ern cities. In the border cities the clergymen were not so important 
in the professional class; Richmond, having the lowest percentage 
for the southern cities, was about the same as Cincinnati, which had 
the highest percentage for the border cities. Clergymen formed 
about one-third of the professional class in Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land while in Chicago and Seattle they were a little less than a fifth 
of the professional group. Space will not permit further analysis of: 


* 
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the composition of these classes; but it must be noted in passing that 
the fact that the northern cities showed a greater variety of occupa- 
tions for these classes indicated a greater differentiation of the Ne- | 
gro group in these cities. ` 

Studies of the Negro in the urban environment have given at- 
tention to the segregation of the Negro population according to so- 
cial and economic classes. In the study referred to above of the 
Negro in Philadelphia in 1847,° it was observed that the immigrant 
classes, home-owners, and those possessing some personal property 
tended to segregate themselves in certain sections of the city. Du- 
Bois, in his study of the Philadelphia Negro,'? defined four grades 
in the Negro population on the basis of the families he studied. 
While according to the maps showing the distribution óf these four 
grades in the seventh ward of Philadelphia, the lowest grade was 
concentrated at one end of the ward, the other classes were scat- 
tered in neighborhoods over the entire ward with a sprinkling of the 
lowest-grade families. Daniels in his study of the Boston Negroes** 
observed that the real upper class, which was made up of northern- 
born mulattoes, were salaried employees and in the professions and 
business. They lived mostly in white neighborhoods and had most. 
of their contacts with whites. A recent study of Negro problems in 
cities has distinguished middle-class neighborhoods in Memphis 
and Dayton; home-owning neighborhoods in Knoxville and Chi- 
cago; and migrant neighborhoods in Philadelphia." 


DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES IN CHICAGO 


Because of the availability of the federal census statistics on oc- 
cupations for Negroes in the census tracts in Chicago, it has been 
possible to determine the distribution of occupational classes within 
thecity for 1920. In constructing occupational classes for the census 


? Op. cit., pp. 30-34. 

? W. E. Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, “Publications of the University of 
Philadelphia" (Philadelphia, 1899), No. 14, pp. 319-21. 

The four grades of the Negro population as defined by Du Bois were based main- 
ly upon subjective evalutions. This classification was supplanted by another based 
upon the income of the families studied. . 

D John Daniels, In Freedom’s Birthplase: A Study of Baston Negroes (Boston, 
I9gr4). Pp.'181. 

2 T., J. Woofter, Negro Problems in Cities (New York, 1928), pp. 97-111. 
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tracts we have used, on the whole, the same basis of classification 
which we have for the fifteen cities. A closer analysis has been made 
of the statistics for the census tracts. In the case of the professional 
class we have taken out the actors, actresses, showmen, showwomen, 
and healers, because many Negroes classified as such would make 
this group appear to have mcre significance in a small sample than it 
deserves. Railroad porters have been taken out of domestic and 
personal service and make up a given separate class because this 
group is numerous in Chicago and represents a cldss which has had 
a relatively high status. This procedure did not appear justifiable 
or expedient in the case of the fifteen cities which we have compared 
since railroad porters were not given a separate classification in 
some of the cities, and in the southern cities it referred chiefly to the 
train.porter, who does not have the same status in the Negro com- 
munity as the Pullman porter.** The results of this classification are 
shown in Table I! where the percentage distribution of the nine oc- 
cupational classes is shown for the census tracts arranged for ap- 
proximately one-mile intervals. 

In Chicago, as in most American cities, the Negro, who is 
marked off from the rest of the population by color, forms a cultural 
community within which are found the same social and economic 
classes as are found in the larger urban community. The Negro 
community in New York's Harlem has been described as follows: 


In New York's Harlem may, be found all the classes and levels irom the 
very poor, living a family in a room, to the exclusive sets on such streets as 
"strivers row." Harlem has its apartments as well as tenements, its business 
streets and its white-light district. It also has its racial prejudices. There are 
the southern Negroes proud to be called Americans; while opposed to them are 
the foreign-born West Indian Negroes who are equally proud of the fact that 
their fathers were never slaves.15 


_ Thestatistics for the occupations of the Negroes within the cen- 

sus tracts in Chicago have enabled us to determine quantitatively 
the extent to which occupational classes are segregated. The pro- 
portion of each occupation in the working population of each area 


* Cf. Robert Russa Moton, What the Negro Thinks (New York, 1929), p. 85. 
M E. Franklin Frazier, of. cit., pp. 415-20. 


** Nels Anderson and Eduard C. Lindeman, Urban Sociology: An Introduction 
to the Study of Urban Communities (New York, 1928), p. Bo. 
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has been calculated according to the plan which has been worked 
out by Dr. Burgess for determining gradients in the growth of the 
city.^ The Negro population on the South Side extends from 
Twelfth Street to Seventy-first Street and is confined mainly be- 
tween Wentworth Avenue on the west and Cottage Grove Avenue 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage of Negro families owning their homes and percentage -of 
Negro males ten years of age and over in selected occupational classes for unit areas 
— Chicago, 1920. The areas comprise census tracts grouped according to their lo- 
cation along a radial running outward from Twelfth Street (nearest the Loop) to 
Seventy-first Street. Data are from Table II. 


and the Lake on the east. Because of the size of the census tracts it 
has not been possible to mark off areas of equal length, although 
they are approximately a mile in their southern and northern ex- 
tension. The results of the calculation of the percentage of Negroes 
in each occupational class are given for males and females in Table 
II and represented graphically in Figures 2 and 3 for the males and 
females, respectively. It has also been possible to calculate the per- 
centage of women employed and the percentage of families owning 
their homes for these areas. The first and second areas extend for a 


7 Ernest W. Burzess, “The Determination of Gradients in the Growth of the 
City,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXI, 178-84. 
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distance of ten blocks each, from Twelfth to Twenty-second Street, 
and from Twenty-second to Thirty-second Street. The next area 
extends from Thirty-second to Thirty-ninth Street, a distance of 
only seven blocks; while the next three areas extend for a distance 
of eight blocks each. While the last area extends from Sixty-third 
to Sixty-seventh Street for the distribution of the occupational 
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Fic. 3.— Percentage of Negro families owning their homes and percentage of Negro 
females ten years of age and over employed and in selected cccupational classes for 
unit areas—Chicago, 1920. The areas comprise census tracts grouped according to 
their location along a radial running outward from Twelfth Street (nearest the Loop) 
to Seventy-£rst Street. Data are from Table II. 


classes, in the case of home-ownership it has been possible to calcu- 
late the percentage for eight blocks, or to Seventy-first Street. 
Rates of home-ownership for the seven areas have been included 
in Table II and Figures 2 and 5 in order that the distribution of the 
occupational classes could be related to the stability of community 
life of which home-ownership is an index. The rates of home-owner- 
ship rise from zero in the first area between Twelfth and Twenty- 
second streets to 29.8 per cent in the seventh area between Sixty- 
third and Seventy-first streets. In the second area the rate of home- 
ownership is only 1.2 per cent; and for the next three areas it is 6.2 
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7.2, and 8.3, respectively. In the sixth area there is a marked rise 
to 11.4 per cent. 

The percentage of women employed ten years of age and over, 
has also been calculated for the seven areas. The percentage of 
females employed showed a decrease as we go South from ‘Twelfth 
Street to Sixty-seventh Street. The decrease in the percentage of 
women employed dropped suddenly in the third area between 
Thirty-second and Thirty-ninth streets, which was a variation from 
the general trend. This was correlated with other indices of com- 
munity life which will be considered in a later article. Although the 
seventh area showed relatively a large percentage—34.5—of the 
women employed, the analysis of the types of employment in which 
the women were engaged showed them to be mainly in the higher 
occupational groups. 

The percentage of males in professional service was about the 


same for the first two areas, and doubled in the third area. The per- | 


centage in the next three areas was about the same, while in the sev- 


enth it increased about threefold. In the case of the females the per- ` 


centage in professional service was very small in the first area, and 
after almost trebling for the next area, it took a significant rise in 
the third area and attained a proportion that was maintained for the 
next three areas, just as in the case of the males. In the seventh area 
we find that one-sixth of the women employed were in professional 
occupations. The males showed about the same tendency for the 


p 


percentage in public service as in professional service. The females - 


who were not so numerous in this class of occupation showed the 
highest concentration of this class in the seventh area. The percent- 
age of men in trade showed little variation for the first four areas; 
while in the fifth and sixth areas there were increases, and in the last 
area we find the largest percentage. The females showed a gradual 
increase in the percentage in trade as we go from the first to the sixth 
area, while there was a decline for the last area. Clerical occupations 
for both the females and males showed an increase as we go from 
Twelfth Street. For both sexes the most significant concentration of 
this class was in the seventh area. While the percentage of males in 
skilled occupations showed a marked increase.after the first area, 
there were only small variations for the next-six areas. In the case of 
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the females the percentage of this class in the employed population 
was the same for the first two areas, and after almost doubling in the 
next area, maintained practically the same proportion for the suc- 
ceeding four areas. The highest proportion of this class—one-sixth, 
or the same as the professional group—was in the seventh area. 

The percentage of males and females engaged in semi-skilled 
occupations showed the same trend as we go south from Twelfth 
Street to Sixty-seventh Street. The percentage of males in domestic 
and personal service showed at first a gradual increase as we go 
south, and after attaining 21.3 per cent for the third area main- 
tained about the same proportion throughout. The females in do- 
mestic and personal service showed a trend downward on the whole 
with a marked decrease for the seventh area between Sixty-third 
and Sixty-seventh streets. The percentage of railroad porters, who 
are presumably Pullman porters, showed a gradual increase with a 
negligible variation from the first to the seventh area, where they 
amounted to 10.7 per cent of the employed male population. The 
` proportion of both male and female laborers in the employed popu- 
lation declined as we go south. In the seventh area there was a sig- 
nificant drop in the case of both sexes. 

In Figures 2 and 3 the percentages in certain occupational 
classes have been combined into four major groups for the males 
and three major groups for the females. In Figure 2 the group com- 
* prising those classified under *Semi-skilled," “Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service," and “Laborers” for the males showed a distinct 
trend downward from Twelfth Street to Sixty-seventh Street, with a 
marked decrease for the last area. Those under "Skilled Occupa- 
tions" and the railroad porters have already been commented upon. 
The group comprising “Professional and Public Service,” “Trade,” 
and Clerical Occupations" showed a decided increase after the sec- 
ond area, with a marked concentration in the Jast area. For the fe- 
males the same tendencies are to be found in Figure 3. The percent- 
age of these major groups for both males and females is seen to bear 
a definite relationship to the amount of home-ownership in the 
seven areas. | 

The analysis of the distribution of occupational classes among - 
Negroes has been cC; X-ed chiefly to the forty census tracts on the 
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South Side including the Woodlawn community. There are, how- 
ever, other settlements of Negroes included in the fifty tracts for 
which we have statistics. In tracts on the Lower North Side where 
there wàs no horne-ownership a total Negro population of 491 had 
about one-half of its male and female employed population in do- 
mestic service living near their places of employment.” This group 
was made'up chiefiy of the plantation Negro of the South; and al- 
though most of them have come into the area since the migrations 
after the World War, there were a few there in 1900.? Four tracts 
on the West Side where there has been a settlement of Negroes for 
many years, extending from 1200 to 2800 west, and for the most 
part between Madison and Kinzie streets, showed the rate of home- 
ownership to increase as we go westward from the Loop, being 0.5, 
2.5, 3.4, and 4.8 per cent, respectively, for the four tracts. The per- 
centage of those in the upper occupational classes tended to follow 
the trend of home-ownership; but there was a decrease for the last 
tract where a variation from the downward trend in the percentage 
of laborers for both males and females was found in conjunction 
with the presence of a railroad line. However, the proportion of 
skilled workers tended to conform to the trend of home-ownership. 
In one tract in the Englewood community where there have not been 
many Negroes, cf the 322 families 79 owned their homes in 1920. 
Occupational statistics for this area showed a large percentage of its 
workers in the four higher occupational classes while about half of 
them are classed as laborers and in domestic service. In another 
tract where there were 205 Negroes in 1920 and the smallest per- 
centage of domestic workers for all the census tracts, 47 of the 6o 
families owned their homes in 1920. Statistics in 1020 showed about 
four-fifths of the employed Negro population in Morgan park in do- 
mestic service, laborers, and semi-skilled work. Although this popu- 
lation was made up chiefly of the lower occupational classes, of the 
189 families 139 owned their homes. The Negro colony in this area 


. "The Negro in Chicago (Chicago: Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
1922), p. 112. 
7 Harvey W. Zorbaugh, Zhe Gold Coast and the Slum (Chicago, 1929), pp. 
147-49. 
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was originally made up of servants employed by the professors at a 
theological seminary. The later influx of Negroes came from a 
thrifty group on the South Side who moved out when the migrations 
from the South began during the World War.” 

In our analysis of the percentage distributicn of the occupa- - 
tional classes for the seven areas certain variations from the general | 
trends have been noted. In the case of the laborers these variations 


E RESIDENCES OF 110 UPPER 
CLASS NEGROES. ? 
iL, WOODLAWN COMMUNITY.) 





FIG. 4 


can be accounted for by the fact that the census tracts showing the 
greatest concentration of laborers are along the railroad tracks. 
Since the Negro population extends southward parallel to the rail- 
road tracks these tracts have affected the proportion in nearly every 
area. Their influence has been of greater weight in the case of the 
fifth and sixth areas where the census tracts along the railroad 
tracks contain a larger proportion of the total Negro population for 
the areas than in the case of the other areas. 

Variations from the general trend indicated by the statistics and 
figures are also illuminated when these statistics, are supplemented 
by field studies. For example, it was shown that many single profes- 


” The Negro in Chicago, p, 137. 
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sional men living in the same building with their offices in the poorer 
areas swelled the proportion of the professional class for these areas. 
Moreover, we find lawyers and others living in these areas for po- 
litical reasons. In the areas where we find the largest concentration 
of the lower occupational classes we also find a few home-owners 
who once lived in select neighborhoods but who have not followed 
the general movement of their group southward. Field studies also 
revealed the fact that the small upper classes in the Negro popula- 
tion were congregated to some extent in neighborhoods, and this 
fact was not brought out even in the statistics for areas as small as 
the census tracts. In one street running for a single block on the 
South Side where upperclass Negroes are clustered, they have an 
organization to keep out undesirable neighbors. There were blocks 
in other sections of the city where the upper class tended to locate. 
Members of the upper classes complained of their difficulties in 
keeping out the lower occupational classes who constantly change 
the character of the neighborhoods. One professional man in speak- 
ing of being forced to move several times to escape the lower classes 
said that the lower classes are constantly “creeping up on the upper- 
class Negro like a disease." 

Attention has been called throughout our analvsis of the statis- 
tics to the marked concentration of the upper occupational classes 
in tract 446 which comprises the entire seventh area for the occupa- 
tional statistics. In Figure 4 this tract is bounded by Sixty-third and 
Sixty-seventh streets, and Cottage Grove Avenue and South Park- 
way. According to an old settler who has lived in this area twenty- 
one years, the first Negroes to move in were Pullman porters, a po- 
liceman, and a government employee who were property-owners. 
Concerning the reason he moved into the area, this old settler writes 
as follows: 

I moved out here because it was sparsely settled at that time, and on ac- 
count of my family I thought it best to be out where it was not so congested and 
the air more pure.. We formerly lived in the 54th block on Dearborn—most of 
the better class Negroes living in that vicinity—but our immediate neighbors 
were very undesirable, causing disturbances all hours of night. It became so 
annoying that I was more determined than ever to move further out South.”2° 


? Document manuscript. 
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At one time there was a property-owners associat:on among Negroes 
which attempted to keep out undesirable members of their group.” 
According to the census statistics for 1920, of tke 350 Negro fami- 
lies in this area 102 owned their homes. Through the records of pro- 
fessional associations and the telephone directories as well as tele- 
phone calls it has been possible to locate the residences for 1928 of 
Iro upperclass Negroes within this community. These residences 
are shown in Figure 4 where 93 of these residences are located with- 
in the boundaries of Tract 446. Although this diagram shows the 
concentration within this entire area of a large number of the pro- 
fessional class, it brings out the fact that the u»per classes which 
form a small part of the Negro population, most. of whom are on a. 
low level of culture, tend to concentrate in neigaborhoods. In one 
block we find, for example, the residences of eight public-school 
teachers. This tract represents on the whole a successful effort on 
the part of the higher occupational classes to escape from the lower 
classes and to acquire homes in an area where they can maintain 
standards. | 


CONCLUSION 


Analysis of the statistics for the distribution of Negroes in occu- 
pations for selected cities shows considerable diff2rentiation of their 
Negro populations. The differentiation into occupational classes is 
apparently related to the extent that the Negro 2articipated in the 
whole community, as is evidenced by the differences between north- 
ern and southern cities. At the same time the growing Negro com- 
munities in the North are attracting many types of persons with 
specialized training. Many of these are mulatto2s who find oppor- 
tunities for types of employment that would be closed to them in the 
smaller communities of the South where they are known. The north- 
ern cities exhibited on the whole greater differentiation than the 
southern cities. Analysis of the statistics for Chicago shows the dis- 
tribution of occupational classes to be closely related to the ecologi- 
cal formation of the city. On the other hand, the tendency of the up- 
per occupational classes to move out from the mass of the Negro 
population followed the pattern which we find in the case of the 


"' Ibid. See also The Negro in Chicago, p. xxx... 
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The possibility of a cultural sociology depends upon the validity of the theses 
that (1) the study of culture establishes a new science; (2) the cultural approach in- 
terprets human behavior adequately; (3) cultural phenomena are super-individual; 
(4) description of cultural facts is all that is necessary for their explanation. It is 
shown that (1) "study of culture" leads either to a synthetic approach or to an en- 
croachment into the fields of other social sciences; (3) behavior can only be under- 
stood by a study of social processes and relations; (3) cultural facts are not stimuli to 
behavior nor external to individuals, as the concept “super-individual” implies; 
(4) description and explanation are two entirely different processes, Since, therefore, 
none of the theses of the culturist is tenable, it is concluded that a cultural sociology 
is not possible. 


The term “cultural” designates a special procedure in the inves- 
tigation of social phenomena. This procedure, known as the cul- 
tural approach, was first employed in the important work of the - 
anthropological school of Boas. But the adherents of this school 
soon made the insistent demand that the cultural approach and the 
concepts derived from it be adopted in the study of all manifesta- 
tions of social life. In this wav, a procedure successfully applied in 
connection with certain special problems was proclaimed as the uni- 
versal method for social studies, in due conformation with the law 
of fashion in science discovered by Sumner. This sweeping instiga- 
tion of the Wille zur Macht particularly affected sociology, since 
not only was it called upon to accept the cultural approach and the 
cultural concepts but it became identified with the study of culture 
itself. The result was the conception of a “cultural” sociology., 

The advocacy of this conception is very vigorous but before ac- 
cepting it we should do well to confront it with a paraphrase of the 
classical query of Kant: Is a cultural sociology possible? 

We shall approach this question with -an analysis of the theses 
which reflect the fundamental assumptions of cultural sociology. 
These theses are: 

1. Sociology is the study of culture. 

2. Human behavior must be interpreted in terms of culture. 

3. Culture is super-individual. 
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4. Cultural phenomena are explained if they are adequately 
described. 
Our task shall be to probe the validity of these tour propositions. 


I. CAN SOCIOLOGY BE THE STUDY OF CULTURE? 


. The foremost task that the sociologist envisages today in defin- 
ing the object-matter of his studies is to arrive at a definition that . 
would unequivocally establish sociology as an independent science. 
The search for a special field of investigation for sociology elimi- 
nates, by inference, the possibility of its being a synthesis of the ex- 

"isting social sciences. The question, therefore, which has to be 
raised with regard to the definition of sociology as “the study of cul- 
ture" is: does it iurnish a special object-matter of investigation 
that would establish sociology as a separate and independent sci- 
ence? 

This question the cultural sociologist answers in the affirma- 
tive.t A brief reflection will convince us, however, that “the study 
of culture" is not independent of other social studies, and that it 
actually constitutes a synthetic approach. 

Tt is but necessary to consider the meaning of “culture” to re- 
alize this fact. By definition the term “culture” covers the totality 
of human behavior patterns. The culture traits and. complexes are 
thus the various economic, political, technical, religious, and other 
activities and corresponding “products.” These different cultural 
activities and objects represent separate aspects of culture, each of 
which constitutes the field of Investigation of a special science. The 
whole realm of culture is, therefore, divided between the various 
social (or cultural) sciences. There is nothing in “culture” itself, 
outside of its particular manifestations already dealt with by these 

* For example, M. M. Willey in an article on the “Validity of Cultural Concepts" 
(American Journal of Sociology, September, 1929) contrasts the definition of sociol- 
ogy as the study of culture to the conception of sociology as a synthesis of other social 
studies. This conception he rejects because it does not make of sociology an independ- 
ent science. In his words: “synthesis contributes no more than would ke contributed 
by a thorough mastery and application of the relevant prirciples of the fields that 
were synthesized" (p. 205). This statement can refer, of course, only to the absence 
in the synthetic approach of a special object-matter of investigation since, actually, 
synthesis does contribute something more: the interpretation of separate “things” in 


so far as they constitute an integrated whole and manifest general processes and struc- 
tural aspects, l 
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sciences, that could constitute an additional object-matter of inves- 
tigation. The interrelation and mutual dependence of the different 
cultural aspects cannot be this object-matter, since every science in 
its analysis of concrete phenomena constantly refers to it. Further- 
more, the various problems that the culturist proposes are really 
problems which every science can, and does, raise with regard to its 
specific field of study. Thus, the science of religion, politics, or eco- 
nomics studies its respective cultural traits and complexes geneti- 
cally and analyzes among other things their cumulation, continuity, 
and mobility. : 

There remains only the possibility of an abstract approach such 
as the attempt to generalize about the different cultural processes 
present in every aspect of culture, in order to arrive at general the- 
ories of genesis, continuity, invention, and so forth. Or there may 
be the aim of discovering fundamental principles underlying culture 
and of answering the questions which philosophy has persistently 
asked about society. The material for such generalizing procedures 
will be furnished by the special sciences of culture, and the validity 
of the conclusions will depend upon the extent to which these sci- 
ences have mastered and applied the relevant principles of their re- 
spective fields. The abstract approach, while it may not be timely, 
is perfectly justifiable, since its aim is to arrive at an adequate the- 
orv (or philosophy) of culture that would give, if possible, an or- 
ganized and systematized picture of social developments and the 
processes involved therein. Its counterpart is the “philosophy of 
nature" of which Eddington's and Jean’s recent books are illus- 
trative. 

It is clear that the study of culture, if it is to contain a pursuit 
not covered by the other social sciences, has only this abstract ap- 
proach at its disposal. As we have shown, it is svnthetical par ex- 
cellence. The culturist is, thus, essentially a synthesist. 

We should not be surprised, therefore, to find in the writings of 
the culturist evidence of a synthetic approach. Relevant testimony 
is furnished by the topics with which such students of culture as 
Goldenweiser, Wissler, and Ogburn deal. What else but synthesis 
is the search for a cultural pattern? How else than by means of a 
synthetic approach can the questions of “stages of development," of ` 
"diffusion versus independent invention," of the *róle of the Great 
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Man,” of “progress versus change,” of the “relation between mate- 
rial and non-material culture" be solved? And Sumner's theory of 
folkways and Ogburn's theory of social change—are they not at- 
tempts to arrive at a theory of culture? 

It must be said that as far as results are concerned the culturist 

is a more successful synthesist than his predecessor. He has more 
adequate concepts at his disposal, more empirical material to deal 
with, and what is more, he tends to avoid evaluations which have 
frequently crept into the works of previous synthesists. For this 
reason, certain insights of the culturists have proved their value to 
the specialist. Such is, for example, the suggestion that the inter- 
relation between culture traits (e.g., Sumner's hypothesis of the 
"strain of consistency") be considered in the investigation of social 
phenomena; that interpretation has to take the “culture setting" 
. into account; that, in view of different conditions prevailing in dif- 
ferent culture areas, one ought to be cautious about generalizations. 
In addition, the culturist has.been indirectly oi use to the social sci- 
entist by setting up certain problems for analvsis which have to be 
solved in order to make a more adequate synthesis possible. He has 
in this way enriched the scope of research of the social sciences. But 
the important point is that he was able to make these various con- 
tributions because of his synthetic procedure. 
.. This fact, together with the realization that the particular as- 
pects and problems of culture are already studied by the social 
sciences, convinces us that there is no special object-matter of in- 
vestigation open to the culturist. The “study of culture" cannot be 
more than an attempt to synthesize the results of the special investi- 
gations of the social sciences around general concepts. 

It is clear that any contrast drawn between the culturist con- 
ception of sociology and the conception oi a "synthesis of social 
studies" is merely apparent. While the subjective intentions implied 
by these conceptions may differ, they remain logically the same. 
The definition of sociology as the study. of culture does not, there- 
fore, establish sociology as an independent science, but continues to 
maintain it as a branch of philosophy (the theorv of culture), al- 
though in a different and more presentable attire than that of previ- 
ous synthetical attempts. 

To this criticism two objections may be raised by the culturist. 
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First, the validity of a special science of culture may be defend- 
ed by pointing to certain special studies accomplished by the cul- 
turist. The ground for this defense, however, is iLusory. It does not 
actually establish the right of existence of a new science but merely 
points to.certain shortcomings in the studies of the social sciences. 
These shortcomings are due to the fact that the social sciences have 
not yet formulated or discussed all the problems that are relevant to 
their fields; that they have paid little attention to primitive society ; 
and that a science of technical achievements (material culture) has 
not yet been developed. The culturist, therefore, thrives on those 
parts of the research fields of the social sciences that are neglected ` 
by them. He will investigate the transformaticn of chicken into 
chicking in certain sections of rural New Hampshire, which actually 
is the task of the philologist. Or he will describe the economic or- 
ganization of a primitive tribe which constitutes the material sought 
for by the economist in his genetic studies. The inductive investiga- 
tions of the culturist, therefore, do not prove the independent char- 
acter of the study of culture. They merely show that the culturist 
encroaches upon the fields of the existing sciences if he ceases to be 
a synthesist. Only in his studies of material culture does the cul- 
turist appear as an independent specialist. But here he creates pro- 
legomena to a science of technical achievements of man, a science 
which could scarcely be called FOUDEN or even the “study of cul- 
ture.” 

A second objection may be made by pointinz out that the cul- 
ture areas—the “mode of life” of a people—constitute a special 
field of research. Indeed, the social sciences do not deal specifically 
with totalities of that sort and the peculiar integration of culture 
complexes manifested therein. 

The answer to this objection is that the stucy of culture areas 
does not create a new science. Such studies, in some form or an- 
other, were carried on long before the culturist made his appear- 
ance. They go by the name of Ethnology, since their object is to 
describe the Ethos and the regional peculiarities of a people. In so 
far, then, as the culturist studies culture areas he is an ethnologist. 

Now, the culturist may possibly argue that Ethnology is merely 
another name for Sociology. In this transposition of names he might 
be justified provided the sociologist could not point to aspects of so- 
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cial life that require special investigation and are not dealt with by 
the other social sciences. This he can do. Against the free-for-all 
use of the name Sociology, beginning with its identification with the 
Philosophy of History, there stands a clear-cut conception of sociol- 
ogy as an independent science with a special object-matter of in- 
vestigation. It is this conception, rather than the old type “‘syn- 
thesis of social studies," that constitutes the real contrast to the 
conception of sociology as the study of culture. 

The definition of sociology to which we have reference was de- 
veloped in recent years, and found its most adequate interpretation 
and substantiation in the writings of F. Znaniecki and L. von Wiese. 
It cannot be our task in this connection to elaborate, defend, or 
criticize the position of this school of sociology.’ To emphasize the 
contrast only, we may point out that these writers see in the be- 
havior, or the activities, oz individuals with regard to other individ- 
uals the specifically sociological aspect of social phenomena. They 
propose as their object the study of inter-kuman behavior (inter- 
action), the processes which it manifests, and the analysis of social 
relations and social forms. In view of the achievements of this 
school, no longer is any other branch of social science free to usurp 
the name sociology. There can also be no doubt that the proposed 
object-matter deserves to be called “Sociology” since it deals with 
the characteristically societal aspects of human life. And it is this 
aspect that, in the last analysis, underlies the original definition of 
sociology as the study of society.? 

To summarize our argument, in his investigations the culturist 
either synthesizes or deals with matters that belong to the field of 
other sciences. In no way is he able to build an independent science 
of sociology upon the definition that it is the study of culture. The 
first thesis of the cultural sociologist appears, therefore, to be un- 
tenable. 

* C£. T. Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York, 1929), for a presen- 


tation of von Wiese’s position. The author has in preparaticn a treatise on the Funda- 
mental Problems of Systematic Sociology in which he will state his ovm position. 


* The study of sozial relations, or inter-human behavior in general, is not social 
psychology. This science, like the other branches of psychology, deals essentially with 
psychological processes in the individual. It studies the effect which certain social situ- 
ations have upon psychological functions; for example, in the development of person- 
ality or upon an individual's reactions in a crowd. 
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IL CAN HUMAN BEHAVIOR BE INTERPRETED IN TERMS OF CULTURE? 


The importance of the study of inter-human behavior, of which 
we have spoken, is clearly shown if we analyze the sufficiency of the 
culture interpretation of behavior. 

The cultural interpretation implies that a given action pattern 
is sufficiéntly understood if the cultural element is pointed out, in 
conformity to which the acting individual responds. This theory is 
conceived by its adherents as the antithesis of the supposition that 
an adequate understanding of behavior can only be reached if it is 
ascertained what “the drive inherent in the individual” is that com- 
pels him to behave in a certain way.* Since we intend to question the 
validity of the cultural interpretation it therefore becomes neces- 
sary to point out that we do not accept as our alternative an explana- 
tion in terms of individual psychology. It is our contention that 
neither drives nor established pattern of response, alone or together, 
. suffice for the purpose of understanding and consequent prediction 
of human behavior. | 

The "drives" are inherent in all individuals. They are the same 
at all times and in all situations. To each drive there does not corre- 
spond, however, one and only one kind of response. At different 
times and in different situations, different responses may follow the 
same drive. These responses cannot be explained with reference to 
the drive, since it is a constant. This realization does not, of course, 
dispose of the need to consider the “drives.” Knowledge of the kind 
of drive behind a response helps us to comprehend more adequately 
the nature of the response, although it cannot account for its par- 
ticular manifestation. But it is exactly the difference in responses 
that the student of social life wants to account for. He must, then, 
go outside the individual to search for explanatory factors. 

At this stage, the culturist steps in and points to a cultural ele- 
ment as the explanatory factor outside'the individual. Is this suff- 
cient? 

The cultural elements are “group action patterns,” that is, ways | 
of responding that are prevalent in a given group or culture area. It 
is important, in studying a given instance of behavior, to know that 


tF. Allport, “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Culture,” Journal of Abnormal 
' and Social Psychology, XEX (1924), p. 188. 
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it follows a prevalent response pattern, and to ascertain how prev- 
alent it is. But this is not enough. Why does the individual follow 
an accepted action pattern? Why does he, at other times, act con- 
trary to it? There is, for example, in every group a rigidly fixed 
response to law as an institution; why do individua!s sometimes fol- 
low it and sometimes not? There must be other factors involved 
that are the real determinants of behavior. 
< We contend that these factors pertain to the relationships which 
exist between the acting individual (or individuals) and the indi- 
vidual (or individuals) who directly or indirectly is involved by the 
actions of the first. To illustrate: | 
Among the Jews the eating of pork is taboo: In order to under- 
stand why an orthodox Jew (A) does not eat pork, is it sufficient to 
say that he follows an existing group-action pattern? Our negative 
answer to this question will best be understood if we first analyze 
the case of a Jew (B) who does eat pork. Why does he do it? If we 
pursue the cultural approach, we can only say that B follows the 
prevalent pattern of another group where pork eating is not taboo. 
But this is no adequate explanation. It merely states, what is ob- 
vious, that À complies with a taboo while B discards it. To go be- 
neath the superficlal it is necessary to study the relationships and 
social processes in which B is involved. A sociological element is 
already implied in the cultural explanation: the breaking away of 
B from a group. But we have to go still farther. To draw upon an 
actual case, we find that B approaches a group of non-Tews and de- 
sires their favorable responses and their recognition. On the other 
hand, he is in conflict with members of his old group, and the loose 
contact which he maintains with his family and with influential 
members of the community makes it possible for him to disregard 
expected unfavorable responses to his actions. At the same time, his 
position with the non-Jewish group is strong enough to enable him 
to adopt action patterns that are contrary to those of his own group. 
"Accordingly, B eats pork for two reasons: first, because his rela- 
tions to the old group. are such that actions of withdrawal and op- 
position necessarily follow; second, because the new relations which 
. he seeks to establish require for their maintenance actions of ap- 
proach, some of which consist of those in which he shows his will- 
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ingness to break away from the old group. It is only in considering 
relations and processes, that is, the sociological situation, that the 
reason why an established action pattern is not followed can be ade- 
quately comprehended. It can now be seen why it is equally insuffi- 
cient to explain the action of À (conformity) by the taboo alone. 
Again the relations in which A stands with other members of his 
group, his dependence upon their reactions, and so forth, furnish the 
only adequate explanation. If we pursue the analysis of his behavior 
far enough, we shall see that he reacts not to the taboo, but rather to 
the expected reactions of others and according to the type of rela- 
tions in which he is involved. | 

The above example serves to illustrate the principle that in all 
cases of behavior the existing relations and the reciprocal actions 
between individuals determine what particular behavior pattern the 
individual (or individuals) will adopt. They will, of course, be 
prompted by some drive and follow one of the prevalent action pat- 
terns. But the real explanation for its enactment lies in the socio- 
logical situation. To find the drives and cultural elements is impor- 
tant; but it is far more important to analyze relations and processes 
and to show how they lead to specific action-patterns. In other 
- words, besides the “cultural” and the “individual” there exists the 
realm of the “sociological” which represents the kinetics of social 
life within the frame-work of drives and cultural elements, and thus 
furnishes the basis for the understanding of behavior. 

Jt is clear, therefore, that an interpretation in terms of individ- 
ual psychology or in terms of culture is insufficient. In these inter- 
pretations the significance of that which is neither individual nor 
super-individual but inter-individual is entirely overlooked. But 
drives express themselves in behavior patterns that are determined 
by the existing relation between individuals, and established action 
patterns may or may not be followed depending on what the socio- 
logical situation is. It is always the inter-individual aspect that is 
fundamental, since its comprehension alone leads to an adequate 
understanding and prediction of human behavior. 

Against this emphasis in favor of a sociological interpretation 
the argument may be raised that inter-human behavior does not 
contain specifically sociological elements but involves essentially 
psychical and cultural facts. 


i 
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It is true that the situations which the sociologist studies con- 
tain psychical and cultural facts. But the sociological interpretation 
is not in terms of these facts but in terms of the context that the situ- 
ation represents, that is, the action-response sequences which con- 
sist of an interrelation and mutual dependence of numerous factors. 
The dealing with psychical elements (e.g., attitudes, motives) or 
cultural facts (e.g., norms of conduct) as part oi a context does not 
imply a psychological or a cultural interpretation, when it is the 
context rather than isolated factors that serves as the basis of inter- 
pretation. Independent of the question, therefore, whether or not 
there are strictly sociological elements, a sociological interpretation 
is an interpretation. sui generis even when it employs psychical and 
cultural facts. 

We have attempted to show that human behavior cannot be in- 
terpreted in terms of culture. It must be said, however, that the in- 
sufficiency of the cultural approach for the interpretation of social 
behavior does not invalidate the cultural approach in general. As a 
method it is legitimate within its proper limits. These limits are set 
by the meaning of its definition: to study culture in terms of culture. 
This proposition is based upon the correct assumption that the cul- 
tural elements mutually depend upon and condition each other. 
This inter-connection has to be studied whenever the existence of a 
particular group-action pattern is to be explained. But this should 
not imply that the cultural approach can serve as the basis of a sep- 
arate science. We have pointed out already that each social science, 
including sociology, ought to and does adopt this approach in ac- 
counting for the particular traits and complexes which it studies. 


IL IS CULTURE SUPER-INDIVIDUAL? 


The thesis that culture is super-individual does not merely con- 
note the fact that cultural elements are habits common to a number 
of individuals. If this were all that the thesis implied there would 
be nothing to which an objection could justly be raised. However, 
the thesis in the interpretation of the culturist does connote more. 
These added implications of the designation of cultural facts as su- 
per-individual are first, that a culture trait or complex can be consid- 
ered a stimulus to which the individual reacts, and second, that traits 
or complexes exist external to, or independent of, any particular in- 
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dividual. It was Durkheim who first attributed a constraining and 
an external mode of existence to cultural facts. It is his point of view, 
therefore, that reappears in the culturist's conception of the super- 
individual, although expressed in modified terms. 

The validity of the thesis that culture is super-individual de- - 
pends upon the acceptability of its implications: (1) that a cultural 
fact is a stimulus (e.g., that it exercises constraint or control); 
(2) that it exists independent of any particular individual. 

I. The claim that cultural facts are stimuli to behavior is, of 
course, a corollary of the cultural interpretation. In order to show 
the inadequacy of this claim, it will only be necessary, therefore, to 
refer to statements which we have already made in discussing the 
second thesis of the culturist. We have there made the point that the 
inter-individual aspect of behavior is fundamental to adequate be- 
havior analysis, and that it is the sociological situation that deter- 
mines the adoption of an action pattern. In view of this, it is clear 
that a cultural fact never is a stimulus but that the stimuli come 
from the social processes and relations which condition the action 
of individuals. In other words, individuals respond with social ac- 
tivities only to the actions or expected actions of others with whom 
they interact and are interrelated. This statement is an d aani 
` of the sociological interpretation of behavior. 

This position of the sociologist is not merely a shift of T 
The adequacy of the above statement, as contrasted to the claim of 
the culturist, lies in its methodological as well as its practical signif- 
icance. Methodologically, it offers the only adequate approach to the 
analysis of social control, in so far as it reaches that which is behind, 
“the control that integrated behavior patterns exercise"; for ex- 
ample, what Vierkandt has called the spectator-actor relation. Ac- 
cordingly, control" or “constraint” cannot be regarded as some- 
thing which pertains to cultural facts but is a characterization of 
certain processes that take place in social relations. Practically, the 
sociological interpretation offers the necessary insight into the na- 
ture and complexity of the problem of enforcement. It can be easily 
seen that the culturist conception that law, for example, is a stim- 
ulus to which individuals respond, underlies the fallacy of reasoning 


* A. Vierkandt, Gesellschaftslehre (Stuttgart, 1923), sec. 45. 
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which manifests itself in the enactment of thousands of laws in the 
United States, the idea of the outlawry of war, and so forth. Neither 
law, nor any other integrated behavior. pattern for that matter, is 
ever a stimulus itself. The practical significance of the sociologist’s 
position, therefore, is that, in pointing to the need for sociological 
analysis, he furnishes the only adequate basis for attempts at social 
change. : | 

2. Cultural facts can be treated as if they were independent of 
any particular individual. It is possible, for example, to deal with 
them per se when their mutual dependence is sought for. Actually, 
however, cultural phenomena arè neither independent of, nor ex- 
ternal to, any particular individual. They represent prevalent indi- 
vidual responses and their enactment by an individual is condi- 
tioned upon As relations with other individuals. But in order to 
iustify the abstraction of cultural facts from the individuals who 
enact them it is not necessary to make a claim as to the mode of ex- 
istence of these facts by calling them super-individual. The method 
of abstraction is not bound to the existential nature of the things 
abstracted. Even as a figure of speech the term “super-individual”’ 
cannot well be employed. Any claim as to the existential nature of 
cultural facts has always been an opening wedge for misunderstand- 
ings, so familiar to the student of sociology. The designation of cul- 
tural facts as super-individual establishes, intentionally or not, a 
mode of existence of these facts which does not avoid these mis- 
understandings. If necessary, the nature of cultural facts is best de- 
scribed through the application of the concept of “chance” as Max 
Weber suggested." Accordingly, a cultural fact has no “existence” 
in or outside of the individual at all but merely expresses the chance, 
or probability that a certain kind of action by individuals will take 
place. For some cultural facts the probability of their enactment is 
greater than for others. In all cases, however, a cultural fact, con- 
sidered in abstraction from the individual, merely represents the 
chance that under given circumstances individuals will act in a cer- 
tain way. The misunderstandings that the concept “super-individ- 
ual” causes are thus successfully avoided. Besides eliminating the 
quandary of realism and nominalism with regard to social phenom- 


* M. Weber, Wissenschaftslehre (Tuebingen, 1922), pp. 312 et seq. 
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ena, the chance concept is also constructive in this sense, that it sug- 
gests search for the factors that determine probabilities of behavior. 
This, as we have shown, is the task of sociological analysis. : 

We find, then, that the implications of the thesis that culture is 
super-individual are unacceptable. A cultural fact is not a stimulus 
to behavior, nor can it be said to exist external to, or independent 
of, the individual. In view of that we must draw the conclusion that 
also the third thesis of the culturist cannot claim validity. 


IV. IS ADEQUATE DESCRIPTION EXPLANATION? 


The thesis of the culturist that social phenomena are explained 
if they are adequately described involves the general methodological 
proposition that explanation is description. The validity of the 
thesis has to be tested, therefore, with reference to this general 
' formula. 

In the writings of the culturist the fourth thesis is set forth 
usually in connection with the criticism of Allport’s conception of 
different levels of culture, according to which facts of a lower level 
. alone furnish the explanation of occurrences on a higher one.’ 
Against this conception the culturist argues that facts of. a given 
level are sufficient to explain occurrences on that level, and that ade- 
quate description of an occurrence furnishes this explanation. 

This position is valid, in so far as emphasis upon sufficiency 
does dispose of that part of Allport's argument in which he stresses 
the *going down" to lower levels of reality for explanation. Ele- 
ments of the “lower level” underlying a phenomenon are not always 
necessary to its sufficient explanation. The useful fiction, in Vai- 
hinger's sense, of a closed system of causal factors, effectively coun- 
teracts the logical Hecessuy of going ad infinitum for a complete 
causal explanation. 

The essential difference between “description” and “explana- 
tion," however, remains unimpaired. Description is only a method, 
whereas explanation is a logical process. Description states what 
different things there are in a given phenomenon; explanation deals 
with the connection that can be found between these things. It 


* Cf. A. Goldenweiser, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. X XIX. (1924) ; also 
Willey, ibid., p. 215. 
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shows why the phenomenon is as it is. The “ideal-type” of explana- 
tion is the application of laws. Description has no apparent limits 
set by itself, since every phenomenon is somehow related to and in- 
volved with all other phenomena in the universe. The logical proc- 
ess of explanation enables us to make a selection by centering our 
. attention upon the causally relevant connections. It thus sets the 
proper limits to description and determines what is "sufficient." It 
cannot be denied, therefore, that “description” and “explanation” 
are two entirely different processes. In view of this, any thesis that 
by implication identifies the two procedures is invalid. 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted to probe the validity of the theses which 
constitute the main support of the conception of a cultural sociol- 
ogy. As close a scrutiny as Is permissible in an article has shown 
that the validity of none of them can be maintained. Neither the 
study of culture nor the cultural approach can be made the basis of 
sociology as a separate and independent science. Besides, the cul- 
tural approach does not lead to an adequate understanding and ex- 
planation of human behavior. In view of this we answer our initial 
query with the assertion that a cultural sociology is not possible. 


THE RELATION OF CERTAIN SOCIAL FACTORS 
TO FERTILITY 
SANFORD R. WINSTON 
North Carolina State College 


ABSTRACT 


Numerous studies have shown the gradual decrease in fertility during the last. 
few decades. We have here a biological reaction of man, induced by cultural and so- 
cial factors. Three social factors which seem important, namely, economic status, edu- 
cational status, and percentage of urbanization, are studied to determine their “effect” 
upon fertility in the United States, Religion is found to be largely interwoven with 
these other factors, and hence its importance is largely mitigated. By means of the 
coefficient of determination it is found that the three factors selected account for about 
four-fifths of the social factors affecting fertility. Their effect is found to be such that 
the rising urbanization rate leads to decreasing fertility; the lessening illiteracy rate 
has the same result; and the long-time upward movement of per capita current income 
is the third factor leading to a gradual decrease in fertility. Thus the currents of social 
ee are operating in favor of a continued decrease in the size of the American. 

amily. 


Numerous studies have shown the gradual decrease in the aver- 
age number of children per family during the last few decades: That 
the birth of children is a physiological process which is governed by 
social factors is granted by most sociological students of the subject. 
On the other hand, there are some proponents of the theory that the 
decrease in fertility is due primarily to lessened physiological ca- 
pacity of the race, and it is worth while to give brief consideration 
to this question before analyzing the relation of certain social fac- 
tors to fertility. 

John Brownlee in England and Corrado Gini in Italy are two 
champions of the lesser physiological capacity viewpoint. The for- 
mer is ^in favor of the view that there is a race physiology behind 
' the matter." 

Gini, in numerous articles, champions the biological factor with 
vigor. He argues that “all we Enow on the causes of reproduction 
and on the effects of domestication of species lead us to believe that 
a sumptuous and easy life must weaken the reproductive power,” | 

*See his article in Eugenics Review, XVII (1925), 73-77; also in Lancet (203), 


H (1922), 223~25. In addition, read his replies to queries in The Declining Birth-Rate 
(National Birth-Rate Commission, 1916), pp. 140-65. 
? See his article, “Decline in the Birth-Rate and the Fecundability of Women," 
Eugenics Review, XVII (1926), 258-74. 
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and that there is a “progressive diminution of the reproductive ca- 
pacity of the generative cells,” 

. Regarding this, we would merely point out that the marked dif- 
ferences betwen various countries, cities, economic and social class- 
_ es, religions, urban and rural environments, races, etc., “can only be 
interpreted as Dr. Brownlee's theory if we suppose that germinal 
variation may be and often is restricted not merely to particular 
towns and counties but to particular classes within these towns and 
counties," as Dr. Major Greenwood, Jr., of the University of Lon- 
don,putsit.* Professor Gini’s points, profound and ingenious though 
they are, would appear to neglect the important social factors bear- 
ing on the subject in favor of a simplicist monistic “cause.” Among 
the numerous experts testifying before the National Birth-Rate 
Commission, Dr. A. K. Chalmers? alone expresses himself in har- 
. mony with Dr. Brownlee, a fact which Professor Gini notes. 

In an excellent study of fertility by two competent authorities, 
E. Reynolds and D. Macomber,’ the conclusion arrived at is that 
regulation of size of iamily by artificial prevention “is so far general 
as to be the rule." This conclusion, submitted by the authors to a 
considerable number of gynecologists of wide experience, found 
them unanimous in their consent.’ 

Ethel Elderton, in her exhaustive report on the English birth- 
rate,’ reaches the conclusion from her data that the fall in the birth- 
rate is due not to any physiological decrease in fertility, but to a 
widespread and nearly universal artificial restriction of the family.? 

It is true that the reproductive capacity may be affected by the 
use of vitality in other ways. But this is—so far as known—-a mat- 
ter of individual rather than of racial inability, i.e., it Is not passed 
down." 

* Ibid., pp. 266 ff. 

* The Declining Birth-Rate, p. 327. 

, Ibid., pp. 336-49. 

* See their book, Fertility and Sterility in Human Marriage. 

i " Ibid., p.33. l 

* *Report of the English Birth-Rate," Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, Vol. XIX 
and XX. Pp. 246. 

? Ibid., p. 232. 

? See W., S. Thompson’s discussion of the matter in “Race Suicide in the United 
States,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology, UI, No. 1 (1920), 97-146. 
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The point we wish to make is that the evidence shows that a 
large part of the decreased number of children is due to voluntary 
rather than to involuntary reasons. Voluntary methods usually 
achieve their ends through actual birth control, abstention from 
intercourse, and postponement of marriage, all resulting in smaller : 
families, on the average. Behind these methods are various social 
factors, and we are concerned in this paper with certain selected fac- 
tors which would appear to influence fertility in the United States. 
The data are taken largely from the United States Census figures. 
Since necessary portions of the data are only available for states, 
these large units are utilized. They afford a valid basis, however, 
for a preliminary investigation into the topic. 

Fertility as such is not computed by the Census Bureau, the 
nearest approximation being the average number of living children 
of mothers of a given year for the registration area. Perhaps a more 
fruitful approach is the number of children under fifteen years of 
age per ever-married woman, fifteen to fifty-four years of age." 
This approximation to the measurement of fertility was utilized be- 
cause it gives what is believed to be a more accurate picture of actual 
conditions. The broad age-span for women ever married" was 
taken so as to include not only married women of the child-bearing 
period but also women of fairly advanced years who might still have 
rather young children. If mothers fifteen to forty-four had been 
utilized together with all children under fifteen years of age, the 
number of children per married woman would have been larger 
than is actually the case. 

After making a survey of the available statistical literature in 
the United States and various European countries, three social fac- 
tors were determined upon as being perhaps the most important for 
the purposes of the study. These were, first, economic status; sec- 
ond, educational status; and, third, percentage of urbanization. 

"The data were computed from the United States Census, 1920, Vol. II, chap. : 
iii, Table I. 


™ The usual denominator is 15-44 years of age. A. N. Kiaer used the number of 
legitimate births per 100 married women r$-5o years of age. See V. Turquan, “La 
fécondité par ages," Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, XLII (1911), 22-29. 
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I. THE RELATION OF ECONOMIC STATUS TO FERTILITY M i 


As a measure of economic status, the per capita current income | 


of each state was utilized. Current income rather than the usual 
total income was taken as it is believed to be both a more accurate as 


well as a more desirable index of economic status than is total in- . 
come. When this variable was correlated with the number of chil- . 


dren under fifteen years of age per native white'* woman, ever mat- 
ried, fifteen to fifty-four years of age, the resulting coefficient of 
correlation (the relationship being linear) was —.86-+.03. This 
indicates a high degree of relationship between the variables under 
consideration.!* | 
Turning to various studies bearing on the relationship of eco- 
nomic status and fertility, we find corroboration of these results. 
We may cite the studies of Baber and Ross on the families of mid- 
western college students;** Hornell Hart's comparative study of 
American and Scottish census data;** J. C. Dunlop's analysis of the 
census data of Scotland; '? T. H. C. Stevenson’s study of various so- 
cial classes in England and Wales;'? Tallquist’s investigation of 
1886; Stewart’s statistical inquiry into the realm of large fami- 
lies to various social factors;*° D. Heron's study of London dis- 


?* The data were obtained for the years 1919, 1920, and 1921, and averaged. The 
source is Maurice Leven's Income i: ihe Various States, Its Sources and Distribution, 
1919, 1920, and 1021 (National Bureau of Economic Research, 1925). 

“ By utilizing native white women, the factors of foreign birth and race of the 
mothers were eliminated. 

1 The technical justification for correlating ratios and unweighted averages is 
well pointed out by F. A. Ross in his monograph, “School Attendance in 1920,” Bu- 
reau of the Census Mcnographs, V, 210, 211. The ratios used throughout the present 
chapter are measured values on the particular continuum utilized. See also M. R. 
Neifeld, “A Study of Spurious Correla-ion," Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, XXII (1927), 331-38, and G. Udny Yule, “On the Interpretation of Corre- 
lations between Indices or Ratios,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXIII 
(1910), 644-47. 

"R, E. Baber and E. A. Ross, Changes in the Size of American Families, TM 
ix (“University of Wisconsin Studies,” No. 10). 

* Occupational Differential Fecundity,” Scientific Monthly, XIX (1924), 527-32. 


"The Fertility of Marriage in Scotland: A Census Study," Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Sociezy, LXXVII (1914), 259-88. 

? See “The Fertility of Various Social Classes in England and Wales from the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century to r911,” ibid., LXXXIII (1920), 410 ff. . 

? Y. Stewart, “The Relation between Large Families, Poverty, Irregularity of 
Earnings and Crowding,” ibid., LX XV (1912), 539-50. 
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tricts;?* P. Sorokin’s analysis of American census data; the stud- 


. les of Ethel M. Elderton, Amy Barrington, H. Gertrude Jones,- 
Edith M. de G. Lamotte, H. J. Laski, and Kar! Pearson, based on 


English and Scottish data;?* Bertillon’s studies of Paris;?* as well 


. as his comparative study of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and London;^ 
- Lucien March’s analysis of census data for Peris;?? and.G. Udny 


Yule’s article, “On the Changes in the Marriage and Birth-Rates in 
England and Wales during the Past Half-Century."?" 
. These statistical studies, based on differen: areas, for dierent - 
periods, and utilizing various indices of economic status all corro- 
borate the general results secured in the present study of the relation 

of economic status to fertility in the United States. 

P. Sorokin in his study of American millionaires and multi-mil- . 
lionaires, however? found that the fecundity cf the rich Americans 
studied was somewhat higher than that of the American population 
of 1920. But, owing to the comparatively limited number of cases 
studied (662 men), and the somewhat different bases of comparison, 
Sorokin does not insist upon the results of the comparison as being 
decisive. Vet this study, coupled with the United States Census 
data and various studies of occupation anc fertility mentioned 
above, wherein fertility did not increase as 2ach lower economic 
group was analyzed, warns us that the relationship 1s not perfect, al- 
though the general conclusion remains unchanged. 


2. FERTILITY AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


A second important factor in connection with fertility is educa- 
tional status. The only satisfactory index of 2ducational status for 
the United States as a whole, which is available, is that afforded by 


? Drapers Company Research Memoirs (London, 1«06). Pp. 22. 

2 Social Mobility, pp. 351, 352. 

? “On the Correlation of Fertility with Social Value," Francis Galton Eugenics 
Laboratory Memoirs, Vol. XVII. Pp. 72, - 

^ Nombre d'enfants par famille," Journal de la Scciété de Statistique de Paris, 
XLII (1901), 130-46. 

7 «Ta natalité selon le degré d'aisance," Bulletin dz L'Institut International de 
Statistique, XI (1899), 163—76. 

* “Les statistiques de familles," zbid., XVII, No. 13 (1908), 209-20. 

* Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXIX (1506), 88-132. 

“American Millionaires and Multi-millionaires," Social Forces, III (1925), 
627-40. i 
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the statistics on illiteracy. Since all except a very small percentage 
of the population are capable biologically of acquiring sufficient 
knowledge to be classed as literate, we have here an educational test 
which largely does away with the “nature or nurture” argument. 
Illiteracy is at the lowest end of the educational continuum, and a 
high degree of illiteracy indicates low educational status in a given 
area. A low degree of illiteracy, on the other hand, denotes a rela- 
tively high educational status. A test of this is the correlation be- 
tween the percentage of illiteracy and Ayres’s Index of School Sys- 
tems.” 
The correlation between this educational index and illiteracy 
for native whites of native parentage is —.72 +.04, indicative of a 
high negative correlation between illiteracy and school systems. Tl- 
literacy, however, is here a more desirable indication of educational 
status than Ayres’s Index because the latter applies to school sys- 
tems rather than to the educational status of the population itself. 
The correlation between fertility, as measured here, and illiter- 
acy’ is -]-.62 2-.06, the relationship being linear. This is interpreted 
as meaning that illiterates have larger families, on the average, than 
do the literate. 
Turing to the statistical studies of the relation of education 
to fertility, the following comparative articles are noted: S. J. 
Holmes’s study of the families of students at the University of Cali- 
fornia,” Del Vecchio's studies of illiteracy and birth-rate in Italy," 
Mary R. Smith's study of college and non-college women,?? and 
D. Heron’s London inquiry.* In addition, many of the studies cited 
? Leonard P. Ayres, An Index Number for State Schoot Systems. New York 


City: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. Consult this work for his method of evaluating 
statistically the state-school systems of the country. 


9 The illiteracy rate for native white women, fifteen to fifty-four, was computed 
from the United States Census of 1920, Vol. II, chap. xii, Table XII. 


4 Size of College Farailies," Journal of Heredity, Oct., 1924, pp. 406-15. 


9 See Brentano's article, “The Doctrine of Malthus and the Increase of Popula- 
tion during the Last Decades," Economic Journal, X X (191c), 371-93. 


* “Statistics of College and Non-college Women," Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, VII (1900), 1-26. 


* 05. cit. 
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under economic status and fertility showed smaller families for oc- 
cupations requiring greater educational preparation, such as the 
professions, etc. These studies corroborate the general positive re- 
lationship of low educational status and large families. On the other 
hand, Baber and Ross? found that the average number of children 
born to married high-school graduates was somewhat less than for - 
married college or postgraduate people. Both of these groups, how- 
ever, average a smaller number of children born per family than do 
those persons with less than high-school training. Nellie Scott Near- 
ing, comparing her study with J. A. Hill's study,” found no satis- 
factory family-size differences between her college women gradu- 
ates and the non-college women of Dr. Hill's study, but, as she 
points out, the numbers included in her study were too small and the 
ground covered too limited to allow much generalization. -On the 
whole it would appear that these varying investigations agree with 
the results of the present study for the United States, which show 
that there is a significant positive correlation between fertility and 
illiteracy. - 
3. FERTILITY AND URBANIZATION 


Urbanization is a phenomenon that apparently affords both 
greater inducement and greater opportunity for limiting the num- 
ber of children per family, and hence is a third factor to be investi- 
gated. When the fertility of native white women is correlated with 
the percentage of urbanization of native whites,” the coefficient of 
correlation is —.74-2-.04. Apparently there is a high negative rela- 
tionship between fertility and per cent of urbanization. 

Hornell Hart's study of Iowa counties,” W. S. Thompson’s in- 
vestigation of the xgro Census,” E. M. East's extension of a por- 


"R, E. Baber and E. A, Ross, of. cit, 

* Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, XII 
(1913), 583. 

*! Obtained from the United States Census o] 1920, Vol. II, chap. i, Table XX. 


= Differential Fecundity in lowa: À Study ix Partial C HUMOR "University of 
Towa Studies in Child Welfare," Vol. II, No. 2. 


“Race Suicide in the United States,” American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, III, No. x (1920), 97-146. 
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tion of Thompson's study to the 1920 Census data,'? Jean Bour- 
don’s analysis of the Norwegian Census material” Lucien March's 
comparative study of French communes," and T. A. Coghlan's 
analysis of the statistics of New South Wales,* all support this gen- 
eral conclusion. 1t would appear that urbanization is a third so- 
cietal factor of which the smaller size of family is a function. 


4. RELIGION AS A FACTOR 


Various writers have pointed out the larger families, on the av- 
. erage, of non-Protestants as compared with Protestants. The true 
importance of this factor could not validly be determined in this 
study, due to the unsatisfactory character of the data. It is impor- 
tant to note though that W. S. Thompson in his discussion of non- 
‘Protestants and Frotestants in the United States** and in his statis- 
tical study of middle-western and southern college students’ fami- 
lies,“ S. J. Holmes in his study of far western college students’ 
families,“ T. A. Coghlan in an analysis of the New South Wales 
Census data,“ and-Hornell Hart in his study of the size of Protes- 
tant and non-Protestant families in Iowa,“ all agree that the tend- 
ency for Protestants to have fewer children than non-Protestants is 
due largely to various other social factors rather than to Protes- 
tantism or non-Protestantism per se. Economic status and educa- 
tional status particularly may be indicated as being important in 
this regard. We may say, then, that religion is possibly a factor in 
this question, but its importance is, to a certain extent, explained by 
these other social phenomena. In connection with this, we may raise 


? Mankind at the Crossroads, pp. 306 f£, 


““Les statistique des familles norvégiennes au recensement de 1920," Journal de 
la Société de Statistique de Paris, LK VII-LXVIII (1926-27), 9-15. 


? Op. cit. . 

“The Decline in the Birth-Rate of New South Wales and Other Phenomena of 
Child-Birth (Sydney, 1903). 

“ Op. cit. 

* «Size of Families from Which College Students Come,” American Statistical 
Association Journal (N'S.), XX (1925), 481-95. 


“ 05. cit. 
“Op. cit., pp. 49-44. 
* 05. cit. 
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the question as to the possibility of *modernism," as compared with 
_ “fundamentalism,” being somewhat of a factor in the smaller num- 
ber of children per family. | 


5. UTILIZATION OF PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION 


Apparently, then, there are important relationships between 
fertility and the several factors of economic status, educational 
status, and per cent of urbanization. But the relationship between 
fertility and these several, individual factors, which are also corre- 
lated with one another, is not a true description of the situation, for 
in each case all other factors are neglected. This is a point which is 
. often overlooked in the presentation of simple correlation. To de- 
termine the truer importance of these three TA CIO the method of 
partial correlation is utilized. 

As was pointed out above, the gross correlation between eco- 
nomic status and fertility is —.862-.03. When the important factor 
of educational status is controlled, the net coefficient of correlation . 
between economic status and fertility becomes —.79-+.04. When 
the factor of percentage of urbanization is held constant, the result- 
ing coefficient of correlation between fertility and economic status 
is —.68-+-.05. These “purified” coefficients of correlation are sig- 
nificant. Finally, the net coefficient of correlation of —.60-+.06 is 
obtained when both educational status and percentage of urbaniza- 
tion are held constant. The correlation z——.60--.06 is inter- 
preted as meaning that there is an important relationship between 
the factors of fertility and economic status, when both these vari- 
ables are independent mathematically of the two disturbing vari- 
ables. Hence the original hypothesis that there is a high degree of 
relationship between economic status and fertility seems to be 
verified. 

Turning to the relationship between fertility and illiteracy, the 
gross coefficient of correlation is recalled as being -+-.62-+.06. When 
current income per capita is held constant, the correlation drops to 
-F.352-.00, and when the percentage of urbanization is held con- 
stant, the resulting coefficient of correlation is 4-.522-.07. The re- 
lationship between fertility and illiteracy is still important when 
either of the disturbing factors is removed mathematically although 
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per capita current income is found to be such an important factor. 
When both per capita current income and percentage of urbaniza- 
tion are held constant, the net coefficient of correlation is +.36-+-.08. 
Though low, this net coefficient of correlation is sufficiently signif- 
- icant to be considered, particularly when two disturbing factors are 
controlled. 

In the relationship between fertility and percentage of urbani- 
zation, the gross coefficient of correlation has been found to be 
—.74-2-.04. When the illiteracy factor is controlled, the resulting 
coefficient becomes —.67--.05. When the important factor of per 
capita current income is held constant, the resulting coefücient of 
correlation is —.28--.09. Apparently the effect of urbanization | 
upon fertility is to an important extent due to the disturbing eco- 
nomic factor. The net coefficient of correlation, arrived at by hold- 
ing both the percentage of illiteracy and per capita current income 
constant, i —.302-.09. There is a tendency, it would seem, for 
urban dwellers to have small families, but the apparently significant 
gross correlation would seem to be due in large part to economic and 
educational status rether than to urbanization per se. 

The effect of the three independent factors in combination upon 
fertility is determined by the multiple coefficient of correlation, R, 
which is .902-.02. The important degree to which the combined 
independent factors affect the size of family is apparent. The net 
regression equation has been computed but it is rot included be- 
cause here interest in mathematical prediction is for the extremes 
of the theoretical ranges, i.e., when illiteracy equals zero, urbaniza- 
tion equals 9o—roo per cent, etc., and the states are too large units 
- for such prediction to be valid. 


6. COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINATION 


When it is desired to determine the combined importance of the 
three factors which have been taken into account, the coefficients of 
determination are computed. In addition the utilization of the co- 
efficients of determination enables one to state more accurately the 
relative importance of the individual factors of per capita current 
income, educational status, and percentage of urbanization, in so 
far as the present data are concerned. 
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The formula for the coefficients of determination, 


b 12.34] 12 br3.24f13 b 14.2324 
o? .3 o? ) g? H 


gives the following results.*? The coefficients of determination are 
134, .16r, and .493, which give a total of .788. 

It would appear, therefore, that the factor of per capita current 
income is the most important iactor in considering the effect upon 
fertility. The factors of educational status and percentage of ur- 
banization, however, are of sufficient importance to justify amply 
their inclusion. 

Finally, the sum of the coefficients of determination of .79 en- 
ables us to state that the three factors when their net contributions 
are measured would seem to account for about four-fifths of the so- 
cial factors affecting fertility, the remaining one-fifth being due to 
numerous, probably less significant, factors, or to inaccuracies and 
' deficiencies in the data, or to the impossibility of adequate repre- 
sentation of the data by a linear function.” 


7. INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


The foregoing data lead to certain interpretations, which are 
believed to be conservative, and statistically justifiable, even though 
it is somewhat hazardous to interpret the mathematical results of 
partial correlation. The forty-eight states are a relatively small 
number. The figure for each state, however, is not a single datum 
but an average of thousands of cases. The results are in rather con-’ 
sistent agreement with the conclusions arrived at in studies of other 
areas, utilizing a variety of indices and methods. 

With a full knowledge of the imperfections of the mathematical 
results, we seem justified in stating that, within the limits of the 
data, the fertility of native white ever-married women in the United 
States is importantly affected by per capita current income, by the 


*? The first term gives the value of illiteracy, the second the value for percentage 
of urbanization, and the third the velue for per capita current income. 


? Henry Schultz, Statistical Laws of Demand and Supply (1928), pp. 176-77. 
See also S. Wright, "Correlation and Causation," Journal of Agricultural Research, 
XX, No. 7 (1921), 561-62. 
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urbanization rate, and by educational status, as measured by the il- 
literacy rate. The trénd oi illiteracy is downward, and as the popu- 
lation becomes literate fertility will decrease. The trend of urbani- 
zation is upward, and hence we have one more factor affecting the 


. gradually decreasing size of the family. The long-time trend of per 


capita current income is also upward, and its effect is toward the 
downward trend o: fertility. All three of the independent variables, 
then, are separately behaving in such a manner as to lead to the con- 
clusion that the course of social change is proceeding, for the pres- 
ent at least, so as to give little encouragement to those who fear the 
results of the gradually diminishing size of the farailv. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF EFFICIENCY OF 
WORK UNDER VARIOUS SPECIFIED CONDITIONS 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN wira MAMIE TANQUIST, MILDRED PARTEN 
AND MRS. C. C. ZIMMERMAN 
University cf Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


Under rigidly controlled ‘experimental conditions the work of children i is more 
efficient under “individual” than “collective” remuneration; it is more efficient when 
the worker works for himself than when he works for his friends or other men; it is 
more efficient under “unequal” than “equal” remuneration; under overt competition 
than when it is lacking; “pure competition" without any pecuniary remuneration ap- 
pears to be more stimulating than “equal” remuneration. Side by side with these gen- 
eral results the experimentation shows tangible individual differences among the chil- 
dren in regard to the success of the above methods of stimulation. The technique of 
the experimentation, the material used, the methodological principles involved, and 
other minor results are discussed in the paper itself. 


In 1921 and 1922 while in Russia I tried to apply the experi- 
mental method for the clarification of the problem whether the 
communistic or individualistic organization of labor is the more effi- 
cient. My banishment interrupted the study. In 1926—28 in Min- ` 
nesota I decided to resume the experimental study of a similar 
problem. The problem which I decided to study experimentally 
was: providing that all other conditions remain constant, and only 
the investigated condition varies, does the efficiency of work de- 
pend on, and vary with, different systems of remuneration, such as 
“individual” and “collective,” “equal” and “unequal”; remunera- 
tion of the worker himself and that of his good friend; finally is the 
overt-pure-competition, not remunerated by any material value, a 
factor of efficiency. If each of these factors influence the efficiency 
of the work, in what way and how.’ Such were the problems of the 
experimental study. You can easily see their theoretical and prac- 
tical—even purely economic—significance, especially for our age of 


* See P. Sorokin, “Die Russische Soziologie der Gegenwart,” Jahrbuch fir So- 
ziologi2, IT, 474-75. 


? Preliminary results of the first series of these experiments were published in my 
paper: “Arbeitsleistung und Entlohaung," Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, 
VII, heft 2 (1928), 186-98. This paper gives the results of the several series of experi- 
ments made after the above paper was written. 
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a reconstruction of the capitalistic system, rationalization of labour 
organization, and Communist, Socialist, and Equalitarian tenden- 
cles. 
A, THE TECENIQUE OF THE EXPERIMENTATION 
AND THE HUMAN MATERIAL 


Experimentation was first made with a group of pre-school chil- 
dren from three to four years of age, in the Child Welfare Clinic of 
the University of Minnesota; later on with three high-school boys 
from thirteen to fourteen years of age; and still later on with the 
group of kindergarten children (in co-operation with Miss M. Tan- 
quist). The pre-school children were taken because, being young, 
they were not imbued with either socialist or capitalist bias like the 
grownup persons. The objective of the experimentation was un- 
known to them and therefore did not influence their behavior. The 
whole series of experiments was for them mere “play,” somewhat 
hard, sometimes tiresome, but “play.” As to the high-school boys, I 
took them in order to fird to what extent the results obtained from 
the pre-school children were valid for grown-up boys. The objective 
of the experimentation was also unknown to them. They simply 
were “hired” to do some work for which they were paid. Possibly 
after the first two or three experiments, the boys guessed that there 
was some experimentation. But what it was they were not told, and, 
on the basis of the boys’ talk to their parents, they seemed not to 
have guessed the objectiv= of the work which they did. 

The first series of experiments was made during Ap-il, May, and 
June of 1927. The work which was done by the pre-school children 
was running and carrying marbles from one corner of the yard of 
the Child Welfare Institite and the hall of the kindergarten to 
another; picking up small wooden balls or pegs of a definite colour 
from a box filled with balls, squares and triangular objects or with 
pegs of various colours; filling cups with sand, carrying them a cer- 
tain distance, and emptying them there. The work of the high- 
«school boys consisted in carrying water pails irom one place to 
another; in filling a pail with sand and carrying it to a certain place; 
and finally, in computing a list of points on paper and in performing 
the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of a series of arithmetical problems given in a specially prepared 
list. 
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In choosing these types of work I took into account the follow- 
. ing considerations: first, the work had to require some exertion, it 
was not to be done merely for the pleasure of doing it. Contrariwise, 
the effect of each type of remuneration and competition could not 
be noticed. We ascertained that this requirement was fulfilled by the 
chosen types of work. The second condition which had to be satis- 
fied by the types of work chosen was that they could be easily meas- 
ured without any subjective rating and grading by the investigator.’ 
From this standpoint all the above types of work were quite satis- 
factory. All that we had to do in the measurement of the efficiency 
of the work was to compute the number of sand cups or pails filled 
and carried to a certain place, or the number of marbles carried, or 
the number of balls or pegs picked from the box. 

The next point to establish was “the equality of all other condi- 
tions” except those which were studied. This was easily done 
through the identity of the kind of work done, of the children work- 
ing, of the time of work, of cups, of distance, of boxes, and so forth. 

More difficult was an elimination of the effects of fatigue and 
practice. Their elimination was reached through a series of repeti- 
tions of the same work and alteration or reversal of the order of the 
work under each pair of conditions studied. One day the children 
started the work with an “equal” or “collective” remuneration and 
passed to the work with an “unequal” or “individual” remunera- 
tion, while the next day the sequence of the work under these con- 
ditions was the reverse. Under such circumstances the effects of 
fatigue, practice, and similar factors are likely to be eliminated, and 
the total amount of work done in a series of the experiments under 
each of the conditions studied may be reasonably ascribed to the 
difference in the method of remuneration. i 

Finally, I wanted to be quite certain that the difference in re- 
muneration was well understood by the children. The first experi- 
ments, where we were not certain that the children well understood 
the point, were excluded from the results. After the first two or 
three experiments the difference became quite clear for the children 
and was conspicuously expressed in their *speech-reactions." 


* Such a rating introduces a subjective element and is always very questionable in 
its validity. 
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As a “remuneration” to the children for the work I used various 
kinds of children's tovs, and, later on, pennies. Professor Tanquist 
used pennies entirely. It goes without saying that amount of re- 
muneration for the whole group of child workers of each day was 
the same when they worked for the “group” and for “themselves,” 
under “equal” ard '"nequal" remuneration. If for instance one 
day's remuneration for “collective playing-house" of the children 
consisted of “an airplane, automobile, and moving mouse,” as iden- 
tical as possible an "airplane, automobile and mouse" was given to 
them when they worked “for individual remuneration"; he who did 
most could choose the one of these things which he preferred, the 
next one in efficiency could take his choice of the remaining toys, and 
so on. In total the whole group received the same amount of toys 
as in the case of "group" remuneration. The same was true in re- 
gard to pennies. As to the remuneration of the high-school boys, 
they were paid by money. only: fifteen cents each for ten minutes of 
. work under equal remuneration (a total of forty-five cents for the 
three boys) and twenty, fifteen, and ten cents, according to efficien- 
cy of the work for ten minutes of work, under “unequal reraunera- 
tion” (a total of forty-five cents, also). 

Not entering here into a description of other less important 
technical points, the above gives an idea about the character and 
the technique of the experiments and shows to some extent that on | 
our part we did all that was humanly possible in the way of equali- 
zation of “all the other conditions" and keeping all the relevant 
circumstances under our control. Let us turn now to the results of 
the experiments. 


B. EFFICIENCY OF WORK OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER 
‘rie COLLECTIVE OR GROUP" AND UNDER “THE 
INDIVIDUAL" REMUNERATION 


This is shown bv Table I. By “the collective or group” remu- 
neration is meant that the toys were not allowed to be “taken home” 
as an individual possession of the children but were given to their 
collective “play-house” where everyone of them could enjoy them, 
as a “collective possession.” By "individual" remuneration is meant 
that the child who earned his toy could “take it home” and do with 
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it whatever he would like to do: he had a full right of property 
over it. The results of the table are clear. They sum up as follows: 
in all the experiments, with the exception of that of Number 7, “‘in- 
dividual” remuneration stimulated a greater efficiency in the work 
of the same children than “collective” remuneration. The excep- 
tion, experiment Number 7, was in fact fictitious, on this day the 
Work continued six minutes and was commenced with "collective" 


TABLEI 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WORK or PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
UNDER “Group” AND “INDIVIDUAL”? REMUNERATION 


No. oF MARBLES OR SAND 


S EL ria Time oe . Curs CARRIED 
O. OF UNDER EACE |... 
Tyre or WORE | EXPERDIENT LE TYPE OF 
IUS REMUNERATION “Group” “Individual” 
Remuneration | Remuneration 
t . Min. Sec. ' 
Carrying marbles I 2 2 45 IO II 
2 4 2 45 22 l 23 
3 3 ' 
4 2 
Total 
Filling sand cups 5 
and carrying 6 
7 
8 
Total 





Grand total of experiments 


suu The fraction indicates the proportion of zhe distance over which the last marble or sand cup had 
remuneration; after six minutes of the work of filling relatively 
heavy cups with sand and carrying them the children were tired; 
therefore the incentive of individual remuneration was not able to 
completely overcome the effects of this fatigue; but the next day 
when the same work was started with “individual” remuneration it 
resulted in twenty-one cups instead of nineteen during previous day 
and only fifteen instead of eighteen during previous day. The differ- 
' ence for the first four experiments in the efficiency under both sys- 
tems of remuneration was that between fifty-six and sixty-one units 
of work for a total period of work time 15 minutes 30 seconds; for 
the next four experiments the difference was fifty-nine and seventy 
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units of work for a period of time equal to 33 minutes 30 seconds. 
Taking into consideretion the shortness of time the difference in effi- - 
ciency was rather remarkabie. If we imagine instead of 33 minutes 
333 days and instead of four or two workers forty thousand of them, 
then the above diference would grow to an enormous amount quite 
important from the economic standpoint. 


C. EFFICIENCY OF WORK UNDER THE REMUNERATION FOR A WORKER 
HIMSELF AND THAT FOR HIS FRIEND: EXPERIMENTAL TEST 
OF INDIVIDUALS SOCIALITY AND ITS DECREASE 
WITH AN INCREASE OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 


The next problem. related to the above, was to find out whether 
there was a difference in the efficiency of work when remuneration 
for it was given to the working child himself and when he worked for 
another child in the working zroup while the other child worked for 
him. If there had been no “egotism” the amount of work of the same 
child or the same group of children would have been equal in both 
cases. If there was “egotism” then there had to appear a difference 
and it had to be greater the less “social” or the more “egotistic” an 
individual was. Such a test could be regarded as one of the most 
valid criteria of “sociality” or “altruism” of an individual. In this 
sense the test is a real test of the “altruism” or “egotism” of an indi- 
vidual, may be even more adequate than the existing forms of “men- 
tal tests." The results of the experiments of this type are given in 
Table II. | 

The table shows that the efficiency of work for “himself” was. 
greater than for a fellow co-worker. The difference between 232 and 
212 units of work indicates the stimulating rôle of “egotism” in 
work. It is necessary to keep in mind that in the remuneration for a 
fellow-co-worker the children worked for their best friend in the 
same team, one he himself chose, and that the interests of each child 
in each pair or working team” were mutual. In spite of this the effi- 
ciency of work was different even in such an “egotistic-altruistic”’ 
situation. If we suppose that in the remuneration for “somebody” 
else, this “somebody” would be a total stranger to the child, and not 
his best friend co-worker, the difference would be incomparably 
greater. A couple of experiments made with the children for the elu- 
cidation of this problem: partly showed this. 


- 
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Later on, in 1928, in a different form I made an experimental 
study of the same problem with the students of the University of 
Minnesota and the results of the study seem to corroborate this ex- 
pectation. In this case the study was carried out in the following 
forms.* 

Unfortunately, in this study, the above test of sociality where 
the amount of work was made a thermometer of sociality could not 
be applied. This was the reason why [ had to apply another test to 
find out how sociality changes with an increase of social distance or 


TABLE H 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WORK FOR “HIMSELF” AND FOR “FRIEND” 


No. oy CHILDREN No. oF MARBLES CARRIED 


No. or Exrermenr |WoRKINGIN Eacu| Tmz or Work 





PAIR OF (Minutes) : 
EXPERIMENTS For Himself as oas 
Tox A A 4 2 32i 
PRECOR cR 4 2 284 
Be nas dig WD ee odis 4 4 33 
ETE E T gut.’ 4 4 62% 
COMPE e 4 2 293 
Doocoat agus rex 4 2 26 
Total of six ex- 
periments — ]............. 16 232 212 


“strangeness” of various groups. In this case, as “the thermometer 
of relative sociality,” the amount of money which the students were 
ready to give for the three “causes” indicated below was taken. To - 
be sure this thermometer is absolutely inadequate to measure the 
comparative sociality of various individuals; a rich man may give 
more than a poor man and yet be less social than the second one. 
But the amount of money, given by the same individual, at the same 
time, for the benefit of various groups, seems to be a pretty good in- 
dication of the individual's sociality in regard to these various 
groups. Starting with this premise, the author and, according to his 
request, H. R. Hosea and O. D. Duncan, instructors of sociology in 
the University of Minnesota, one day addressed six classes of so- 
ciology in our university with the request to contribute as much as 


* See P, Sorokin, Experimente zur Soziologie, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie 
und Soziologie (March, 1928), pp. x-10. 
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every student could for the following three purposes: First, for dia- 
grams and a computing machine for the class itself; second, for 
"three brilliant students in the sociology department who were 
financially ruined by the Mississippi inundations aad who would be 
forced to leave the University unless we would help them”; third, in 
the name of “the International Students" Relief" for the students of 
the Chinese and Russian universities who were dying from starva- 
tion. The students were told that the diagrams or computing ma- 
. chine would be exceedingly helpful for them in their examinations. 
We took care to describe most realistically the pitiful situation of 
the brilliant students whose families were ruined by the Mississippi 
inundation which happened shortly before. In a similar way quite 
realistically was depiczed the terrible situation of the Chinese and 
Russian students. In brief, each of us played “an actor’s rôle” to 
make the students believe that we,were sincere and were really col- 
lecting the money for these groups. We took pains to ascertain that | 
the students believed in our sincerity and did not have the slightest 
idea that all this was done only for experimental purposes. After 
this each of the students was given a slip of paper ar.d instructed to 
write how much he could give—and give immediately—for each of 
these purposes. Slips were collected and their results will now be 
given. | | | 
From the character of the three groups for whose benefits the 
contributions were solicited, it will be seen that the first group was 
the class itself, the second, the students of the same department 
and the same University, but not of the same class. 'Thus the second 
group was more remote socially than the first. The third group was 
still remoter sociallv, it was also composed of students, but of stu- 
dents in Chinese and Russian universities. Thus the social distance 
increases as we go from the first to the third group. On the other 
hand, the importance of the cause decreases as we go jrom the third 
to the first group; while the Russian and the Chinese students need- 
ed help to keep from dying of starvation, (danger for life), the sec- 
ond group risked only to be forced to drop the University education, 
and the third cause was mere convenience in preparing for the exam- 
ination. If the social distance had not played any part in condition- 
ing the intensity of the sociality, we would have had to expect that 
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the amount of the contributions for the second and the third cause 
would have been, at least, no less than for the first cause, and the 
number of the students who would contribute for these causes would 
have been at least not less than for the first cause. The factual situ- 
- ation, however, was very different. It is shown by the following 
table: 


TABLE III 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR THREE CAUSES 


Il 
T : 
For Impoverishsd Ii 
For Class Students of For Chirese and 


"bai University of | Russian Students 
: Minnesota 
Amount of money A $ 7.30 $ 6.00 $ 3.55 
contributed B 6.25 3.90 2.65 
C 5.30 6.60 5.00 
D 6.75 5.78 2.28 
E Il.IO 6.05 Bop 
F 


II.55 4.70 . 3.25 | 





Number of persons A 43 33 z 
contributing B 27 16 II 
C 40 36 2 
D 23 22 ro 
E 20 I5 -4 
F 32 16 12 
Total 185 138 99 
Comparative indices for money con- 
tributed (Cause I= x00) 100.0 68.4 45.5 
Comparative indices for number of 
persons contributing (Cause I= 
100) ` 100.0 74.6 53.5 


The table shows, first, that in spite of the least importance of 
Cause I, the same students contributed for it a greater amount of 
money than for causes IT and III, ‘‘seli-altruism” here happened 
also to be stronger than the altruism for others; second, that in spite 
of the greatest need of help in the Cause IIT, the contribution for it 
was the least; third, similar is the picture shown by the number of 
students who contributed for one or all of these causes. Out of the 
total of 202 students who responded to the appeal (those who did 
not make any contribution are excluded from the table) the greatest 
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number, 185, contributed for the least important cause, and the 
least number, 99, for the third cause. Of course, there were individ- 
.uals who contributed more for the second or the third cause than for 
the first; there also were individuals who contributed only for the 
third or for the second cause, not giving anything for the first cause; 
we see even that in Class C the amount of the'contribution for the 
second cause, $6.69, is greater than for the first cause. And yet, when 
the total results are taken they show clearly that intensity of social-- 
^ ity decreases parallel as the social distance of the groups increases. 
This conclusion corroborates K. Pearson’s similar generalization 
and tentatively shows that it seems to be possible to be a “cosmo- 
politan” or "internationalist"' in sociality equally social toward all 
human beings onlv in speech reactions. In factual or actional so- 
ciality, such a situation seems to be little probable." 


D. EFFICIENCY OF WORK UNDER “EQUAL” AND “UNEQUAL” 
REMUNERATION 


The next problem was to find out whether the efficiency of work 
was, the same when the members of the working group were re- 
munerated “equally” end “unequally” in proportion to the work 
done by each member, the total amount of the remuneration for the 
whole working group being the same in both cases. The results of 
the experiments along taat line are shown in Table IV. 

The data below clearly show that an “unequal” remuneration 
stimulated more efficient work than an “equal” one. Practically all 
the experiments, not to mention their total series, show this. Thus, 
though total remuneration for the whole group in each of the cases 
of the “equal” and “unequal” remuneration was the same and all 
the other conditions remained equal, a remuneration according to 
effort and work done or an unequal distribution of the remunera- 
tion within the group stimulated greater exertion in work’s efficiency 
than an equal distribution of it. This is true in regard to the chil- 
dren as well as the boys. In contrast with the results where the 
work was physical, in a purely intellectual work (computation of 

* The same study has shown that in their “sneech-reactional socialitv” these stu- 


dents were “international'sts.” But only 27.4 per cent of them showed a consistency 
between their “actional” and “speech-reactional” altruism. See the quoted paper. 
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the points and solving of arithmetical problems) the difference in 
efficiency of the work under “equal” and “unequal” remuneration 
was practically insignificant. In thirteen minutes three boys com- 


TABLE IV 
| RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF Work UNDER EQUAL” AND “UNEQUAL” REMUNERATION 





No. oF No. or Batis PICKED FROM 





s REN Bor, aunit I oR 
RKING AND Cops FILLED 
Tyre or Work ue ix EACH ee 
PAIR OF 
EXPERI- “Equal” “Unequal” 
MENTS Remuneration | Remuneration 
Min. Sec. 
Picking balls I 3 3 201 210 
from box 2 3 3 45 246 205 
3 2 3 55 172 195 
4 3 2 45 142 187 
5 3 5 30 302 349 
Total pa iioa 18 ss 1,063 1,215 
-— — asa óc — üt" —À c GU PUR OAC ome] ei din MEE 
E | Carrying mar- 6 3 3 -50 20 22 
d bles 7 3 3 15 31r 34 
z 8 2 3 19 20 
Q 9 3 3 26 20 
3 10 5 2 25 31 
g II 3 2 24 25 
O I2 3 2 27 27 
5 13 3 2 27 29 
Aa Total. [2 21 5 199 221 
Filing sand I4 4 4 30 14 r8 
cups and car- I5 4. 4 30 18 184 
rying 16 2 3 : 6 a} 
Total. . ooeceskes 12 38 44 
Grand total of experiments 52 I,300 1,480 
ped OTE Ne, i ETN ECR GET fee eet ees eee ee 
Q men : 
g Filling pails 1 3 IO, 170 227 
Bk] with water 2 | 8 I0 108 138 
Me | or sand and 3 3 5 17 23 
C) carrying —————— IPMÀ—————À M——HÓ————— 
rr} TOUR. sh. gorriei 25 295 388 


puted 4,963 points with nineteen mistakes under “equal,” and 4,965 
points with twenty-six mistakes under “unequal” remuneration. 
The same number of arithmetical problems was solved in 15 min- 
utes 13 seconds in the case of “equal” and in 13 minutes 50 seconds 
in the case of “unequal” remuneration. This probably was due to 
the fact that efficiency, accuracy, and rapidity of the mental work 
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could be controlled voluntarily in a less degree than the müscles of 
feet or arms or body-machinery. . 

In order to find out to what extent these results were typical, in 
1928 similar experiments with the same technique were carried on, 
under my direction, by Mamie Tanquist, a graduate student then, 
now a professor. This time we took three groups of kindergarten 
children, each group consisting of four children. The work was of 
two kinds: carrying marbles (physical work) and picking up pegs 
of a definite colour out of a box filled with pegs of different colours, 
(half-physical, half-mental work). With each of these three groups 
in each kind of work six pairs of experiments were made, a total of 
eighteen pairs of experiments of carrying marbles and eighteen 
pairs of experiments o: picking up pegs, which gives a grand total 
of thirty-six experiments. The duration of the work was in all ex- 
periments the same, namely three minutes under “equal” and three - 
minutes also under “unequal” remuneration, which gives for each of 
the pairs of work six minutes. This shows that this time the experi- 
mental series were much longer and were carried with three differ- 
ent groups. The results obtained were in essential egreement with 
the results given above. In an abbreviated form the total “output of 
work" of each of the three groups of the children in each of the six 
pairs of work are shown by Table V. 

The table is in a conspicuous agreement with the data given 
above. It shows also that in the mental or half-mental work of pick- 
ing pegs the difference in the efficiency under "equal" and “un- 
equal" remuneration is much less consistent than in the efficiency 
of the manual work—the result strikingly similar tc that given by 
the physical and mental work of the high-school boys. The number 
of mistakes made in picking up pegs of a wrong colour here, how- 
ever, happened to be consistently less under “unequal” than under 
"equal" remuneration. Thus the totality of the experimental data 
indicates clearly that work under the unequal remuneration is more ` 
efficient than under the equal remuneration and the difference in 
the efficiency is much,greater in purely manual work than in mental ` 
or half-mental work. If, instead of these kinds of work, we suppose 
other—and much more unpleasant—-kinds; and if, instead of the. 
three or six minutes of work, we suppose a much longer time; then ' 
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we have every reason to expect a still greater contrast in the effi- 
ciency of work under these two systems of remuneration. Imagine 
. further that instead of four working children we have. hundreds of 
thousands of laborers working many hours a day with the same dif- 
ference in their efficiency as is given in the table; then it will be com- 
prehensible what an enormous difference there would be in an out- 
put of the produce of labour of two identical countries in one of 


TABLE V 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF MENTAL AND MANUAL Work or KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN UNDER “EQUAL”? AND “UNEQUAL” REMUNERATION 


No. or | Lenora | LENGTH No. o? MARBLES CARRIED OR 
No. or ExrzRI- | or Tore | or TME NuMBER or PEGS PICKED 
TYPE OF Expery- | MENTS | IN EACH | IN SIX 
Work MENT WITH EXPERI- | EXPERI- 
Each MENT MENTS “Equal” “Unequal” 
Grove | (Minutes) | (Minutes) | Remuneration Remuneration 
Manual work I 6 3 18 408 413 
(Carrying 2 6 3 18 447 4541 
marbles) | 3 6 3 18 401 418% 
Total I5-. hasziesh [7! r,256 1,286 
Mental work I 6 3 18 036 d 023 5) 
(Picking 2 6 3 18 1,125 (37 1,125 (35) 
pegs) 3 6 3 i 81r (137) gro (rrr) 
Total SEE FEE 54 2,872 (185) 2,958 (151) 
Grand total of experi- 
ments BOP: Hess dad 108 4,128 4,244 


* Figures in parentheses represent the number of errors made by picking up pegs of a wrong color. 


which the remuneration of the laborers is equal, in another is un- 
equal. From the standpoint of the efficiency of work the experi- 
ments testify in favor of the system of the “unequal” remuneration. 


STRIKES 


This preference of the system of “unequal” remuneration has, 
however, its own drawback. While in all the cases of the “equal 
remuneration” we did not have any single case of “a strike” among 
the working children, we had them several times in the cases of the 
unequal remuneration. Among the working children of the Child 
Welfare Institute two of the children who were the least efficient and 
therefore got the least prizes, several times after their failure, said: 
“T won’t work more” and twice stopped work in the process of the 
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experiment and twice refused to work in the experiments of the 
‘next day. Similar cases happened also with the kindergarten chil- 
dren. By ceasing to work these “strikers” at the same time spread 
a disorganizing influence among other working children to such an 
extent that several times they made the continuation of the experi- 
ments impossible. In order to prevent this we had to “lie” and to 
give occasionally to these failures the first or the second prize (to 
encourage them) while they should have received the least prizes. 
These phenomena I styled "strikes" and one can see that they in- 
deed represented a kind oi behavior identical with what is usually 
styled by the term of strike. Thus, though the system of unequal 
remuneration stimulates a greater efficiency of work than the system 
of equal remuneration, the latter is jollowed in a less degree by 
“labour disturbances" and "strikes" than the former. 


E. INFLUENCE OF “PURE COMPETITION" ON EFFICIENCY OF WORK 
The greater efüciency of work under unequal remuneration in 


the above tables was probably due to two different factors: first, the. 


incentive of the first prize in remuneration (“pecuniary incen- 
tive"); second, the factor of competition inherent in such a stimula- 
tion (to desire to “beat other competitors"). Even in the work under 
equal remuneration there was interstimulation and factual competi- 
tion; but in the work under unequal remuneration to this form of 
interstimulation an additional factor of an overt competition for a 


better prize and for a victory was added. Guided by this hypothesis 


I wished to determine more exactly the stimulating róle of a pure 
competition not followed by any pecuniary remuneration. For this 


purpose a series of experiments was made with the children of the 


Child Welfare Institute and with those of the kindergarten. This 
series of experiments consisted in a study of the comparative effi- 
ciency of work under “equal” and “unequal” remuneration in which 
the children were not told “who beat” and no speech-stimulation in 
form “try to beat" was used. Each experiment of such work was 
paralleled by the sarne kind of work but before it the children were 
told that they would receive no remuneration for their work but “we 
would like to see who can beat and we will tell you who beat." In 
this way three different situations were created: in two of them there 
was a stimulus of a pecuniary character but no special speech stimu- 


s, 
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lation: “try to beat” and no particular stressing of “who beat"; in : 
the third situation there was a stimulus of an overt competition with 
these speech-reactions but there was no pecuniary incentive and re- 


TABLE VI 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WORK WITH EQUAL REMUNERATION 
AND WITHOUT REMUNERATION 


No. or MARBLES CARRIED 
No or PAIL Eun WITH 
: AND AND CARRIED 
No. oF br ole Tue of [o 
GROUP Type OF WORK EXPERI- EERI Work 
EC (Minutes) E “pure Com- 
“Equel” Re- | petition” 
TRIAL muneration" | (No re-) 
muneration) 
Child Welfare! Carrying mar- I 3 2 264 28 
Institute| bles 2 3 2 26 26 
3 3 2 27 24 
4 3 2 25 39 
Total [oeressts 8 Ic4l 108 
High-school| Filling pails | i 
boys with sand . 
carrying I 2 8 163 18 
TABLE VII 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF WORK OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN WITH EQUAL 
AND UNEQUAL REMUNERATION AND WITHOUT REMUNERATION 


No. or No. oF MARBLES CARRIED OR PEGS PICKED 
CHILDREN 
WORKING | ‘TIME OF 
TYPE OF Work GROUP IN EACH Work”? “Pure Com- 
ExrERI- | (Minutes) | Equal Re- | Unequal Re- petition” 
MENTAL muneration | muneration (without 
TRIAL ` Remuneration) 
Carrying mar- A 4 18 408 413 343 
a Ples B 4 18 447 4544 445 
C 4 18 401 418i 4421 
Totals [zérsvsscu 54 I,256 1,286 1,3211 
Picking pegs A 4 18 936 923 892 
B 4 18 1,I25 I,I25 094 
C 4 18 ri OIO 782 
Total |......... 54° 2,872 2,058 2,668 


" * The 18 minutes spent by each group repres2nts the total time spent in 6 experiments of 3 minutes 
each. . 


muneration. Such a situation is styled “non-pecuniary or pure com- 
petition.” The results of the experiments are shown by Tables VI 
and VII. 
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The table shows that as far as manual work is concerned the work 
under the “pure competition" was more efficient in all five working 
teams of children than the work under the equal remuneration. The 
manual work under the pure competition was more efficient in two 
: out of the three working groups than even the work under the un- 
equal remuneration. Only in the half-mental work of picking pegs 
was the work under the pure competition less efficient than that 
, under equal or unequal remuneration. I am not prepared to explain 
this last result at present. But the results in their total are rather re- 
markable in their witnessing to a great incentive power of the non- 
pecuniary-competitive-situation, They testify that human efficiency 
may indeed be stimulated through pure competition—in this case 
through a mere speech-reactional incentive: “We want to. see who 
can beat and we will tell it"—no less than through pecuniary stimuli. 
Replace the above very modest form of the used stimuli of the pure 
competition by a large audience in a theater or on a political stage or 
in the newspaper and the above modest speech-reactional stimula- 
tion by deafening and sonorous eulogy of the men praised or blamed 
by poets, papers. magazines, public speeches, by “glory,” “fame,” 
“popularity,” and other noisy forms of competitive non-pecuniary- 
stimulation, and then the actions of the greatest heroism, exertion, 
and sacrifice, and the actions of the greatest madness, folly and 
crime, performed many times in the history of various groups from 
the motives free irom any pecuniary interests would be to some ex- 
tent comprehensible. The experiments really show the róle of pure 
competition to be much more effective than it is usually thought to 
be. They also suggest that the factor of non-pecuniary competition 
may be used with some eifectiveness in a society for stimulation of 
. the desirable forms of behavior, and its utilization would not cost 
the society anything. These statements require, however, the fol- 
lowing reservation: the pecuniary incentive used in the experiments 
was rather modest (a few pennies or a toy). It is probable that when 
- it is considerably greater its weight would increase and the pecun- 
iary greediness in such cases might greatly outdistance the incentive 
of pure competition. This is, however, merely a guess; one which 
should be studied separately. 
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F. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


The above results are the totals of the work done in each, or a 
series of, experiments by the whole group of children or boys who 
worked in it. These results do not mean that each child or each boy - 
worked in an identical way in the experiments. “The individual pro- 
file" of the work of each worker varied strongly. 'The difference in 
the efficiency of work for "themselves" and for "friend"; for “pure 
competition," for “equal,” and “unequal” remuneration; for “indi- 
vidual” and "group" remuneration varied from child to child. 
Some of the “workers” worked with almost the same efficiency un- 
der all these conditions while others worked very efficiently “for 
themselves” or for an “unequal” remuneration and very lazily for 
"friend" or for "equal" and "group" remuneration. Few oi the 
children happened to be most efficient under “equal” and most inef- 
ficient under “unequal” remuneration. . 

In brief, the experiments disclosed a conspicuous contrast in 
the variability of the children's ‘individual labour profile." They 
opened to our eyes a variability of human personality in regard to 
“labour-actions” and the difference in the children's responsive ex- 
ertion to the above different types of stimulation. We tried to corre- 
late the main types of the “individual labour profiles" with a series 
of possible variables, such as nationality, 1.Q., age, sex, “good or 
poor" worker generally, occupation of the father, economic standing 
of the family, school success. But on account of the limited number 
of the cases, or on account of the real lack of correlation, the at- 
tempts did not yield any definite results. For instance, the unequal 
remuneration happened to be the most effective for the four out of 
six children with the highest I.Q.; and the same remuneration hap- 
pened to be the most effective for four out of six children with the 
lowest I.Q. Somewhat similar were the results of the correlations of 
other possible variables with the tvpe of the individual labour pro- 
file." But whatever may be the factors casually correlated with the 

' type of the "profile" a conspicuous difference of the types of human 
personality in this respect is beyond doubt. For practical purposes 
this suggests the possibility of a scientific diagnosing of the labour 
profile of a man and corresponding selection of employees and work- 

, ers for various enterprises. When, for instance, we need a group of 


H 
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hard, efficient, and honest workers in various public institutions 
where pecuniary or competitive incentives are limited the type of a 
laborer who works as efficiently under “equal” or “group” or “non- 
pecuniary” remuneration would be obviously more suitable. And 
vice versa, the persons who exert themselves in a work for their own 
enrichment and aggrandizement evidently are more fit for the po- 
sitions which require great effort, exertion, and some risk to be per- 
formed successfully. | | 


SUMMARY 


Other conditions being equal, “individual remuneration" stim- 
ulates a greater efficiency of werk than “group remuneration"; the 
work of an individual for himself is more efficient than his work for 
a friend or for other men; the efficiency of work or the amount of 
help to other individuals decreases with an increase of social dis- 
tance between the helper and the helped; “unequal remuneration" 
stimulates a greater efficiency of work in a group than “equal re- 
muneration"; on the other hand, “an unequal distribution of re- 
muneration" facilitates the phenomena of strikes and revolts on the 
part of those who are "failures"; “pure competition” is likely to be 
an incentive to work not less efficient than “an equal remuneration" 
without competition. These regularities manifest themselves more 
clearly in manual than in mental kinds of work. In all these respects 
there are noticeable differences in “the profile of the work” of sep- 
arate individuals. 

There are some serious reasons to think that these results are 
applicable to a great many individuals and social groups. However, 
before they are extended it is necessarv to test them through a series 
of similar experiments with other groups of individuals. If this 
paper can stimulate other social investigators to such experimenta- 
tion, its purpose will be achievec regardless ot whether these results 
are similar to or dissimilar from the above. An organization of simi- 
lar experimental studies on a large scale promises to yield a series 
of important practical results which can be profitably applied in 
public and private corporations for an appropriate selection of em- 
ployees and the most appropriate system of their remuneration and 
stimulation to efficient work. 


THE BACKGROUND OF A STATE *BOSS" SYSTEM 


LANE W. LANCASTER 
Wesleyan University 
ABSTRACT 


The “boss” system of Connecticut, while operating in a highly urbanized environ- 
ment, rests essentially upon a rural and small-town point of view. Whilé the popula- 
tion of pure native stock is but a small proportion of the total, the present system is 
primarily the product of the hold which that section of the population bas upon the 
government of the state.. 

‘Conditions favoring “bossismm” are: (1) A constitutional systera under which the 
political center of gravity is very definitely in the legislature; this opens the door to 
various kinds of special legislation often conceived in the interests of the dominant 
group; (2) an archaic representative system in which the small towns are vastly over- 
represented; (3) the persistence of certain aristocratic and deferential traditions which 
tend to oligarchic government; (4) the absence of machinery by which the voter may 
make his views felt directly upon the government and the parties; (5) the practical 
disappearance of an effective legislative minority; (6) the lack of an active opposition 
press; (7) the fact that the present boss and his lieutenants represent a desirable type 
of business success and therefore “fit” into their environment successfully; (8) the 
relatively good government provided by the present system. 


At the conclusion of the Republican State Convention in Con- 
necticut in 1912 the leadership of the party by vote of the state cen- 
tral committee passed into the hands of one of the most potent 
“bosses” which our political system has produced. In no list of 
party bosses which has come to the writer's attention has he found 
the name of J. Henry Roraback, big business man, capable execu- 
tive, national committeeman. Yet Mr. Roraback has ruled the state 
for 16 years and still sits firmly in the seat of power. Moreover the 
story of his machine so far as it can be disentangled from the con- 
fused politics of the Nutmeg State yields in interest and dramatic 
appeal to that of no similar organization anywhere. The time is not 
yet ripe to tell that story even if its interesting incidents could be re- 
captured. Something, however, might be done to explain how “the 
republic of republics” has for more than half a generation lived 
under an uncrowned monarch. | 

What conditions bring forth a boss? In what sort of soil does 
this presumably noxious weed flourish? What sort of politico-social 
environment is favorable to what Brooks Adams called “the diplo- 
matic treatment of ochlocracy”? Few studies of a serious sort have 
been made attempting to answer these and similar questions. Yet we | 
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have every a priori reason in the world for believing that "bosses" 
and “machines” fit into the social environment and accommodate 
themselves with fair success to what that environment contains in 
the way of political and social mores, prejudices, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes. In its actual working the boss system seems everywhere to 
make use of much the sarne devices; it solidifies its power by much 
the same tactics. It is the object of this paper not to deal in detail 
with the boss and his machine as thev operate in Connecticut today 
but rather to examine the background of the system as we find it in 
the history, traditions, and constitutional and political arangements 
of the population. | | 

In estimating the strength of political forces and traditions un- 
doubtedly one of the most important factors is the make-up of the 
population. According to the Census of 1920 the to:al population of 
Connecticut was 1,380,631. Of this total 756,212 were born in Con- 
necticut, 241,805 were born elsewhere in the United States, and 
378,439 were born abroad; 54.3 per cent, therefore, were natives of 
the state, 72.3 per cent were born in the United States, while 27.9 
per cent were born abroad.* Some rough indication of the size of the 
native American stock is afforded. by the fact that of the entire 
population, 449,206, or less than one-third, are native-born whites 
of native parentage. Since 37.6 per cent of the zoreign-born present 
in the state in 1920 arrived in 1900 or prior to that date, it is prob- 
ably well within the facts to say that the real Yankee stock today 
comprises no more than twenty to twenty-five per cent of the entire 
population. This last figure is important for there can be no doubt 
that the present boss system is a native American one. 

Of the foreign-born in the state in 1920 the greater part were 
of those nationalities commonly supposed to be least assimilable— 
Italians, Russians, Poles, and Lithuanians. Northern and Western 
European stocks remain stationary or show actual decreases in ab- 
solute numbers. There are, however, many second-generation rep- 
resentatives of such nationalities as Swedes, Irish, English, and 
Germans. It is, of course, difficult to draw any accurate conclusions 
as to the party preferences of any such groups or to state with any 
precision the effect of their presence upon the two major parties. A 


* Fourteenth Census, Population, II, Table 17, 626. 
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few facts and impressions may be gleaned from a study of the re- 
corded figures and from personal observation of current political 
situations. In the first place, the Germans, Swedes, Irish, and Eng- 
lish become naturalized in far greater numbers than the other na- 
tionalities mentioned above and are presumably absorbed to a far 
greater degree by the party process. Estimates as to the political 
affiliation of these various groups are perhaps little better than 
guesses when applied to the stzte as a whole, but it is the general. 
opinion of party leaders that the English, Swedes, and Germans 
are for the most part Republicans. The Irish are overwhelmingly 
Democratic, while the vote of the other groups is much less pre- 
dictable. But from the point of view of the Republican party it 
would appear that it has little to fear from any racial antagonism 
which the unwary observer might assume to be of importance. The 
distribution of the foreign-born voter is at present not such as to 
threaten the continued ascendancy of the native stock. In the first 
place, nearly three-quarters of the foreign-born are found in less 
than a dozen of the cities of the state and the effective political power 
of these cities is small in view of the system of representation re- 
ferred to later. Moreover, the remainder are scattered through the 
small towns of the state and so divided into tiny minorities as to 
have little or no effect even in local affairs upon the rigid control 
exercised by the. Yankee gentry. 

Connecticut is one of the most highly urbanized states in the 
Union. The Census of 1920 shows that while 48.6 per cent of the 
total population of the United States was located in the open coun- 
try, only 32.2 was rural in Connecticut.’ The state is essentially one 
of small towns and medium-sized cities, there being no cities of 
metropolitan rank in it and few or no towns in which agriculture is 
self-sustaining. The movement toward the cities has been very 
striking when compared with the failure of the state's political sys- 
tem to accommodate itself to that fact. At the census of 189o the 
state for the first time became definitely urban, but for several gen- 
erations before that the small towns had been slowly drained of 
their population and had lost their rural character. About a fourth. 


? Fourteenth Census, Population, Vol. IL, chap. viii, Table 9, pp. 818-19. 
* Farm Population of the United States, "Census Monographs," 1920, p. 31. 
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of the 169 towns in the state have steadily lost population since the 
first federal census, and today half the population is found in the 
seven cities having over 30,000 population.* All of these cities are 
located in the highly industrialized portion of the state comprised in 
the counties of New Haven, Fairfield, and Hartford. But the spread 
of industry is not indicated by this fact. In very few of the smaller 
towns is agriculture the chief interest, and nearly all are either 
satellites of the larger cities or definitely manufacturing commun- 
ities, producing a great variety of textile, wood, paper, and metal 
products, novelties and specialties. Only about six per cent of the 
population is actually engaged in farming, the total value of farm 
property being less than a tenth of the taxable wealth of the state 
and the annual value of the agricultural product only seventy mil- 
lion dollars." On the other hand the capital invested in manufactur-. 
ing amounts to a billion and a third dollars and the value of the an- 
nual products reaches almost a billion." 

The figures just given, though the writer has not thought it 
necessary to go into possible refinements of them, are sufficient to 
demonstrate that we have here a community in which urban and 
industrial interests would seem to dominate so far as the strictly 
material environment is concerned. Yet it may safely be asserted 
that the “boss” system in Connecticut is based upon a rural and 
small-town point of view, and that in its leading features it is em- 
phatically not the type of urban machine which one would perhaps 
expect to find operating in such an environment. To explain this 
apparent paradox it is necessary to examine with considerable care 
the purely political factors involved, using the Miri “political” i in 
its scientific and not in its popular sense. | 

It is axiomatic under our form of government that the politician 
who would control public policy must be in a position to control all 
the political branches of the government.’ In a political organiza- 
tion in which the doctrine of separation of powers obtains this is a 


* Connecticut Stcte Register and Manual, 1928, pp. 728-32. ` 

5 See Connecticut, a pamphlet issued in 1928, by the state Department of Agri- 
culture, p. 5. i 

* Connecticut Register and Manual, 1928, p, 395. 

T See, for a discussion of this iact, A. N. Holcombe, The Political Parties of To- 
das, p. 87. 
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task of considerable difficulty. Few difficulties of this sort present 
themselves to ambitious Connecticut politicians aspiring to control 
of the state government. This is true for the reason that the Consti- 
tution of the state, which dates from 1818, belongs for the most part 
to that group of older constitutions in which political supremacy is 
definitely with the legislative branch and in which there are few 
restrictions on legislative power. Moreover, the legislature is vested 
with sole power to propose changes in the constitution.’ The prac- 
tical bearing of these facts upon our problem needs some further 
explanation. : 

The constitution of the state contains no limitations upon the 
legislature other than those found in the bill of rights. For this 
reason that body may proceed to handle the business of the state 
as it sees fit and in fact during its history has produced a volume of 
special legislation applying to individuals, corporations, and local- 
ities far greater than the body of acts of general application. This 
has been a fact of the first importance in building up the power of 
the machine. For example, the state had no general law relating 
to the creation of corporations until 1901 and even now the legis- 
lature may and does handle corporation matters very largely by 
special act. More to the point is the fact that the bulk of the legisla- 
tion at the basis of the power business in the state—which is headed 
by the present *boss"—is found in special acts. Likewise it is 
more than suspected that the freedom from prohibitions against 
special legislation for towns and cities has in more than one instance 
been serviceable to the machine in the discipline and punishment of 
insurgent local vassals of the supreme overlord. 


*'fhough dating from 1818, it should be said that the constitution has been 
amended in minor particulars thirty-seven times. For a discussion of the origiral type 
of state constitutions see J. M. Mathews, American State Government, pp. 141-45; 
and for a more extensive discussion, A. N. Holcombe, State Government in the United 
States, chap. iii. 

° The present Connecticut Light and Power Company, presided over by Mr. 
Roraback, was chartered by special act of the 1905 session as the Rocky River Power 
Company. The charter contained no limit as to time and contained a clause to the 
effect that the company "may purchase, acquire, hold, lease, grant, sell, and convey 
any estate, real and personal, property, rights, privileges, consents and franchises, as 
the purposes of the said company or zhe convenient transaction of its business may 
require.” Operations were not begun until 1917 when the name was changed to the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company. See Connecticut Special Laws, XIV, Part 
II, 360-63. 
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The absence of the usual sort of constitutional limitations upon 
the power of the legislature has, of course, operated to allow that 
branch of the government to assume all the residual powers of the 
state not delegated elsewhere. This has been a very fruitful source 
of power and influence to the machine. For example, the judiciary 
section of the constitution being silent on the matter of inferior 
courts, the legislature.has a free hand in creating them and this it 
does by special act. At present sixty-two of the towns, cities, and 
boroughs of the state are supplied with local courts having jurisdic- 
tion over misdemeanors and trifling civil cases. Each is supplied 
with a judge (and in some cases an asscciate judge), a prosecutor, 
and a clerk. The offices of judge and associate judge are filled by 
legislative appointment, normally upon nomination of the town's 
representatives, ii of the majority party. There are attached to 
these courts, besides the judges, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
I50 persons each of whom, of course, owes his position to the dom- 
inant party in the general assembly. Although the higher judiciary 
is nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the general assem- 
bly it is subject to much the same influences, and while its ability 
and general uprightness are not questioned, it cannot be denied that 
it constitutes an important cog in the state machine since the judges 
have in their gift a large number of appointments from States At- 
torneys down to coroners, clerks, and messengers.*° 

The entire field of local government is open to legislative control 
by special act. The county is not an important area in government 
in Connecticut but a considerable number of people are employed 
and revenues of some consequence are expended under the direction 
of the County Coramissioners. There are three of these officials in 
each county elected by the general assembly upon ncmination of the 
so-called County Convention—a body made up of the senators and 
representatives of the towns and districts within the county." 

The power of the legislature to deal by special act with town 


1 The extent of the patronage at the disposal of the present “machine” is indi- 
cated briefly in the present writer's article “The Democratic Party in Connecticut,” 
National Municipal Review, XVII, 451-55. 


“ This body, which is an almost unique institction, also approves the county’s 
biennial budget prepared by the Commissioners anc makes recommendations to the 
general assembly regarding the salaries of the Commissioners. 
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and city affairs has undoubtedly been used in numerous instances to 
gain partisan advantage. This has been especially true when the 
supremacy of the state machine has been threatened by the rise of 
a powerful local boss able to control local caucuses and elections and 
to dispose of local spoils. On such occasions it has not been hard to 
find specious pretexts for recapturing the fief and rebuking the re- 
calcitrant vassal. The strategy of the “boss,” in the minds of some 
observers, has been to keep the Republican party fairly well di- 
vided, one-half to be under his own control, and the other half to be 
divided into two factions. When necessary to give him the balance 
of power in conventions it has always been possible for him to win 
over one of the two warring factions, perhaps by the threat of hostile 
legislation." | 

Over the central administration of the state the control of the 
machine through the legislature is no less absclute. The governor 
has practically no power to fill important executive posts without 
confirmation by the Senate or by the two houses together. Minor 
posts are entirely on a spoils basis, the merit system having been 
abolished after a half-hearted trial in 1921. Th2 allocation of funds 
is made by a large mixed body in which the legislature has a ma- 
jority.** | 

That the legislature is invariably favorable to the machine and 
therefore able to carry the orders of the mackine to every branch 


™ This was alleged to be the case in Bridgeport in 192: when “ripper” legislation 
directed at the assessing machinery was turned to partisan advantage. In the opinion 
of most people this was simply the last act in the long strugzle between Mr. Roraback 
and the late John T. King, contractor-boss of Bridgeport. Ft is only fair to add, how- | 
ever, that conditions in Bridgeport called loudly for a remedy. See Biennial Report 
of the State Tax Commissioner, Supplement 1025, reviewing the whole situation. 


? This strategy seems to have been resorted to on several occasions in dealing 
with the so-called Ullman wing of the party which has long been so powerful in New 
Haven Republican politics, 


* Opinions differ as to the direct influence of the boss on legislation. The fol- 
lowing statement made to the writer by a prominent Democrat would seem to be 
borne out by observation: “My opirion of it is that Mr. Eoraback has been a benev- 
olent boss..... In the legislature his attitude has seemec. to me to be one of ‘hands 
off, permitting the lesser leaders to general those bills through the legislature, which 
would result in benefits to themselves. Mr. Roraback claims for himself the few major 
topics of legislation, such as water-power, railroads, and corporations, and an abso- 
lute control over appropriations.” This would seem in all conscience to be sufficient | 
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of the government is due to the character of the representative sys- 


. tem provided by the Constitution. This system may be described 


briefly as follows: The Charter of Charles II, under which the state 
was governed unti! 1818, provided that each town should send two 
“deputies” to the general assembly. When the constitution of 1818 
was adopted it was provided that the same rule should continue in 
effect but that thereafter each new town created should have but one 
representative. In 1874 the Constitution was amer:ded to provide 
that each town of 5,000 or more population should have two repre- 
sentatives but all other towns should be entitled to their present rep- 
resentation regardless of size. Two years later another amendment 
provided that new towns created after that date would not be en- 


titled to a representative until their population reached 2,500. 


wa 


Owing, therefore, largely to historical reasons, 94 towns have now 
two representatives and 74 towns have each one representative. 
It is quite possible, of course, to ring the changes upon the ab- 
surdities of representation produced by this situaticn, but it needs 
no particular cleverness to see that such a system favors the small 
towns of the state out of all proportion to their importance from any 


point of view. In spite of the fact that the constitution requires that. 


senators be chosen from districts as nearly equal in population as - 
possible, the situation in the upper house is scarcely more fair. The 
35 senatorial districts vary in population from 19,000 to 62,000 and 
it is broadly true that the larger districts are in the most highly 
urbanized portions of the state. Since by the terms of that instru- 
ment the Constitution may be amended only on the initiative of the 


. lower house—the chief beneficiaries of the present inequalities—a 


reform of the representative system is not likely. 


* The. subject matter of this paragraph is discussed at greater length in the 
writer’s article, “Rotten Boroughs and the Connecticut Legislature,” National Mu- 
nicipal Review, XIII (1924), 678-83. 

' The constitutional provisions are contained in Art. iii, sec. 3, and in Amend- 
ments XV and XVIII. ‘ 


"This result is due largely to the constitutional requirement that in forming 
senatorial districts “neither the whole or a part of one county shall be joined to the 
whole or a part of another county to form a district, and no town shal! be divided, . 
unless for the purpose of forming more than one district wholly within such town, and 
each county shall have at least one senator.” Amendment XXXI. 
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While Connecticut thus exhibits one of the worst of our many 
rotten-borough systems it can scarcely be said that there is any 
effective demand for its reform. A fair distribution of seats would, 
of course, benefit the minority party, but there are many of the 
leading members of that party who, if they do not favor the existing 
inequalities, are at any rate unwilling to go to the length of a reform 
based strictly upon numbers. The state platform of the Democratic 
party in 1928 called for a scheme which would give each town one 
seat in the lower house and base the representation in the senate 
squarely on population. It is obvious that this would not be a funda- 
mental reform though it would have the desirable result of reducing 
the present unwieldy house of 262 by almost a hundred seats. | 

The reluctance of even the chief political sufferers from the 
present system to advocate any really fundamental change is based 
upon various factors the strength of which is borne in upon the care- 
ful observer with peculiar force, and an examination and under- 
standing of which should go far to explain the continuance of the 
“boss” system. In the first place, there is, evén among many of the . 
inhabitants of large cities, a lively consciousness of the town as a 
corporate entity, quite independent of the perhaps dwindling popu- 
lation of many of them. Any practicable scheme of proportionate 
representation would inevitably involve the sacrifice of. the ancient 
right of representation by many rural towns, intensely conscious of 
their past traditions, and jealous of their hoary political rights. This 
feeling is undoubtedly shared by the leaders of both political par- 
ties. And it cannot be too strongly emphasized that, broadly 
speaking, leadership in politics still belongs largely to the native 

* The persistence of direct government as shown both in town meeting and in 
the town caucus, is probably favorable to the perpetuation of machine tactics through- 
out the state. Cf. Park and Burgess, The City, p. 35: “... . the political machine 
is based, on the whole, on local, personal, that is to say, primary, relationships. . . .. 
The political machine is, in fact, an attempt to maintain, inside the formal adminis- | 
trative organizafion . . . . the control of a primary group. . . .. The virtues which 
such an orgenization calls out are.the old tribal ones of fidelity, loyalty, and devotion 
to the interests of the chief and the clan. The people within the organization, their 
friends and supporters, constitute a ‘we’ group. . . .. ? The general truth embodied 


in this statement is borne out by observation of the workings of town meetings and 
local party caucuses in Connecticut towns. 
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stock; and this is particularly true of the majority party.'? From 
this flows another reason for the maintenance of the present system 
of representation. Any change in the direction of proportionate 
representation would immediately threaten the hegemony of the 
caste now in power. For there is still a good deal of &now-Nothing- 
ism abroad in the state and in one way or another the leaders of 
opinion act to keep it alive. The supremacy of the Yankee stock is 
now maintained bv the under-representation of the large cities and 
by the fact that the foreign-born or the imperfectly assimilated sec- 
ond and third generations are so scattered among the small semi- 
rural towns as to cause the squirearchy no uneasiness so long as they 
continue to be the chief employers of labor and the principal land- 
lords and to set the pace socially. That the racial antagonism im- 
plied in this statement exists is beyond question. In the recent an- 
nual town meeting in a small town with which the writer is familiar, 
it was openly said that "the fight is between the Irish and the 
Swedes on the one hand and the ‘old timers’ on the other"? Fur- 
thermore, there is in the small towns of the state more than the usual 
suspicion and distrust of city populations. In the calendar of urban 
misdoings unsteadiness, immorality, civic apathy, and, above all, 
extravagance, loom large; and the country press views with a de- 
liciously naive alarm the misdeeds of such city political machines 
as Tammany Hall, the Vare organization of Philadelphia, and the 
Thompson crowd of Chicago. The superior validity of the home- 

? During the fall of 1028, following the state conventions of the two parties, the 
press of the state made much of the fact that the entire Republican ticket, with the 
exception of the candidate for Lieutenant-Governor (who hails from New London) 
was taken from the small towns of the state. See Winsted Evening Citizen, September 
8, 1928. Republican leaders made no secret of the fact that this was done to make an 
appeal to the rural and small town population, already suspicious of the forces which 
they associate with such urban organizations as Tammany Hall, and to present a con- 
trast to the cosmopolitan state ticket presented by the Democrats. It is significant, 
however, that the Democrats made much of the fact that their candidate for Governor 


. was of an.old Connecticut family which had already furnished one governor to the 
state. 


? Cf. also the alleged refusal of the Republican organization to support in the 
state convention in September, 1928, an Italian officeholder who, under existing tradi- 
tions, had established a claim to promotion by three terms of service in a high elective 
office. On this occasion it was said that word had gone out from "headquarters" to 
put only “white men” on the ticket. presumably to present a contrast to the opposition 
ticket which contained names of members of the "inferior" races. 


llus... 
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spun virtues of a rural and village society are constantly stressed 
and the state's “pay-as-you-go” policy, whatever may be its intrin- 
sic merits, is a direct “playing up" to the frugal tendencies of the 
old stock. | 

In addition to these factors certain well-established political 
traditions would seem to contribute to the ease with which the 
“boss” may control the government of the state. Although there 
has been considerable improvement in late years it is still true that 
there are too few members of the assembly with more than one term 
of service to their credit. During the past generation there has grad- 
ually been established the principle of rotation so that now in many 
of the towns the office of representative is “passed around.” The 
result of this would seem to have been to place the actual direction of 
affairs in the hands of a few “old heads” who are naturally integral 
parts of the organization. This rotation in office is at present un- 
doubtedly encouraged by the fact that a seat in the legislature is an 
expensive honor. The session normally lasts nearly five months and 
the salary is but three hundred dollars. The tradition of unpaid 
public service, so congenial to the atmosphere of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is still strong, and while administrative and judicial officers 
are extraordinarily well paid, the legislature has not yet seen fit to 
increase its own remuneration." Certain incidental results of this 
self-penalizing parsimony should be mentioned. The legislature. 
would seem to contain more than the usual number of members who 
speak of themselves as "retired"—elderly farmers, town officials 
and business men—rather than men still actively engaged in af- - 
fairs? It may perhaps partially explain the presence in the legis- 
lature of many members who are also active town or even state : 
officials. Except in the case of the higher judiciary there are no con- 
stitutional or statutory prohibitions against plural office-holding. 
For example, the Speaker of the 1927 session is also tax collector of 
his town and a county commissioner. The present chairman of the 
State Board of Fish and Game is also a state senator." And there 

“The 1:925 legislature refused to submit a constitutional amendment raising 
salaries to $5001 


= This is not to belittle their ability for many of these men have learned the 
“feel” of public life by long years of service in local government. 


? Now (November, 1928) United States Senator-elect, Frederic C. Walcott. 


! 
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is a liberal sprinkling of tax collectors, town clerks, and justices of 
the peace in every session. This may no longer be seriously objec- 
tionable on theoretical grounds but it. cannot be doubted that it . 
narrows the circle of those who control the government and solidifies 
their power. ' 

Boss rule is undoubtedly made easier by the fact that public 
opinion operates both in the official government and in the party 
system through representative agencies rather than dixectly. The 
referendum is provided for in the charters of certain cities and the 
town meeting still retains considerable vigor in the smaller towns 
but in the state at large the “newer institutions of democracy” have 
made no progress.?* While it is no doubt true that the statutory 
referendum has few supporters, it seems equally beyond question 
that the machine might be compelled to learn a few new tricks if 
the direct primary were introduced. Neither party is, however, in- 
. terested in the latter innovation. As things now stand the leadership 
of the parties is well protected against insurgency. Nominations for 
elective offices are without exception made by caucuses and conven- 
tions. Theoretically this system puts party control on a democratic 
basis; in practice many of the evils of the system show themselves. 
Authority very definitely operates from above downward. 

It is also true that the boss and the machine flourish because of 
the absence of a well-organized and well-led minority party. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success and the stupendous success of the Repub- 

lican party in controlling every branch of the public service has 

. been a powerful factor in keeping it in power. In the opinion of 
those in a position to know it is virtually impossible £o secure a place 
on the state's payroll unless a member of the majority party. With 
rare exceptions the law makes no provision for minority representa- 
tion upon the various state boards and commissions which manage 
most of the administrative functions of the state. Here and there a 
Democrat secures a crumb of patronage but it is secured apparently 
on condition that the appointee cease to take part in the affairs of his 
party. The captains of industry of the state are Republicans almost 
^! The oft-expressed opinion that the town meeting is an effete institution is not 
borne out by observation in Connecticut. While the statutorv annual meeting is likely 


to be a rather perfunctory affair, special meetings to deal with such matters as schools 
and roads bring out large crowds and call forth much thorough and shrewd debate. 
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toa man; hence the Democrats are hard put to it to finance a state- 
wide campaign. During the past forty years they have controlled 
. the governorship for but six years and at no time during the same ' 
period has the Assembly been Democratic. The national party's 
espousal of “free silver" in 1896 drove thousands of those who had 
supported Grover Cleveland into the Republican ranks. At about 
the same time the alien rush into the state alarmed the Yankee lead- 
ers who found in the successful Republican party and an archaic 
representative system fit instruments in their battle to perpetuate 
their ancient primacy.” The new generation of voters gave alle- 
giance to the political faith of their newly converted parents, the 
Republican doctrine of protection kept these children in the new 
faith in line and a wholesale party shift was accomplished. The 
wonder is that any opposition is left. Sustained, however, by the 
spoils of such cities as New Haven and Waterbury and the occa- 
sional crumbs of patronage vouchsafed by the Republican organiza- 
tion, the party has held together and, when it can pool its strength 
as in a state-wide election, it regularly casts irom thirty to forty per 
cent of the vote. But as an instrument of criticism in state affairs it 
has long since ceased to be effective. In the state election of.1926 
the party cast almost exactly one-third of the entire vote. This 
should have entitled it to about 87 seats in the House and r2 in the 
Senate. In fact it gained but 25 seats in the House of 262 members 
and one of the 35 seats in the Senate. This i$ not far from the normal 
situation in the legislature in recent years." It would take political 
genius of a high order to make such tiny minorities effective as 
critics of the party in power.” 


3 Certainly the make-up of the two parties in Connecticut would seem to justify 
Professor Giddings’ assertion that “the strength of Democracy is in numbers. Its 
weakness is the disparity of its constituent clesses—the extremes of culture and social 
position. The strength of Republicanism is the solid class-feeling of the commercial, 
capital-accumulating, middle rank of the population.” Principles of Sociology, pp. 
183-84. x 


= At the election of 1928 the party gained 43 seats in the House and 13 in the 
Senate. C 


* The present condition of the Democratic party in the state is outlined in the 
writer’s article, “The Democratic Party in Connecticut," National Municipal Review, 
XVII, 451-55 (August, 1928). See also an excellent editorial, “Republican Connecti- 
. cut,” Hartford Times, September 19, 1928, p. 1o. 
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With the fading away of the influence of the minority in state 
affairs there has proceeded also the falling away of newspaper sup- 
port. Time was when a newspaper espousing Democratic doctrine 
could number its "constant readers" by the thousands and show a 
favorable balance in the business office. Today the urban press is 
mostly Republican and the country press emphatically so.” Gener- 
ally speaking the newspapers in the smeller town and open country 
are lamentably weak in dealing with political and governmental 
news.” Since these are the newspapers which reach the rural sec- 
tions of the state their influence in perpetuating the traditional Re- 
publican points of view cannot be overestimated. 

If the assumption is a valid one that legislative bodies are prop- 
erly organs of crizicism as well as makers of statutes, the disappear- 
ance of an opposition press is a matzer for regret on public as well 
as on partisan grounds alone. Observation would seem to bear out 
the belief that one result has been to make prejudice, misinforma- 
tion, and mere complacency rather than public opinion the arbiter 
of politics in the state." The absence of an effective press has 
brought about a situation in which the legislative minority finds no 
sympathetic response among the natural molders of public thought. 
For example the "boss," besides being rational committeeman, and 
chairman and presumably treasürer of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, is also one of the power magnates associated with 
the so-called "Northeastern" group of utilities. The companies 

= The chief newspapers of Democratic leaning are the Hartford Times, the Wa- 
terbury Democrat and the New Haven Journal-Courier. These are all dailies. There 
are but two weekly newspapers calling themselves Democratic. Many of the news- 
papers listed in the State Register and Manual as independent are “indepindint” in 
the sense of Mr. Dooley's famous classification of the press. Ezst of the Connecticut 
River, there is no Democratic newspaper. Even the Repuhlizan press, however, is not 
always silent in the face of machine domination, This was particularly evident when 
the Republican delegation to the Kansas City ccnvention in 1928 persisted in sup- 
porting President Coolidge for a renomination after he had definitely taken himself 
out of the race. See comment in the Hartford Courant, June 19; Waterbury American, 
` June 20; Middletown Press, June 16; Putnam Patriot, June 14; Windham County 
Transcript, June 21. 

?? See M. M. Willey, The Country Newspaper, pp. 113-14, This study is based 
upon a careful examination of the 35 weekly and semi-weeXly newspapers published 
in the state. ' 

3 The point here raised is well discussed in Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 
133-35; C. A. Ellwocd, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 334-40. 
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under the direct or indirect control of the “boss” and his business 
associates furnish electric power tò about eighty per cent of the 
state. A move on the part of the minority at the session of the legis- 
lature in 1927 for an official survey of the entire power situation in 
the state was of course smothered in committee, but so poorly was 
the whole matter reported that it is beyond doubt true that the mass 
of the voters have not even a rudimentary notion of the issue in- 
volved. The same thing may be said of the “pay-as-you-go” policy 
of the state. Much is made by the majority party of the fact that 
the state, without incurring a debt, has constructed an adequate 
highway sysem and maintained the public institutions on a high 
plane of efficiency. To the detached observer the state would seem 
to be well administered, but sceptical critics talk ominously of over- 
crowded hospitals, an inadequate recreation program and a growing 
bureaucracy. The machine is so firmly intrenched, however, that it 
is impossible to get at the facts through the usual channels of legis- 
lative investigation and there are no responsible unofficial agencies 
interested in letting in the light.* In view of such facts it is not go- 
ing too far to say that real party government, based upon contact 
between the administration and its natural and responsible critics, 
has ceased to exist. Exclusion from power for a generation has de- 
prived the Democrats as a party of the services of their ablest lead- 
ers; its position as a responsible critic and an alternate governing 
power has been weakened by the necessity of recruiting its new 
membership almost entirely from among the so-called lower or- 
ders.*? 

Finally, the system flourishes because its methods and its lead- 
ership coincide with principal interests and attitudes of the ma- 


? Such criticism as exists has nevertheless brought about certain administrative 
reforms in the direction of greater centralization of financial control. See the writer's 
brief note, "Connecticut Consolidates State Financial Control," National Municipal 
Review, XVII, 265-67. This change was generally interpreted as an attempt to secure 
such savings in state administration as would make unnecessary the abandonment of 
the pay-as-you-go policy, so valuable a talking point in the rural seats of Republican 
strength, 


9? A Democratic town chairman of the writer’s acquaintance recently said: 
“There are about a thousand Italians and about two hundred and fifty Poles in this 
town; we’ve got to get ’em and keep ’em with us, for there’s no hope of winning mem- 
bers among the Yankees.” 
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of the state continues to be what it was in zhe days of the Yankee 
peddler—business. Successful business men enjoy, if possible, an 
even greater prestige than elsewhere. As far back as any now living 
can remember the business interests of the state end the govern- 
ment of the state have been largely identical. During the eighties 
and nineties of the last century the policy of -he state was dominated 
by the powerful insurance and railroad Icbbies. These interests 
have given way to what is apparently a new lobby of the power inter- 
ests.” To the average country banker, business man or lawyer- 
business man-——and local leadership is largely in such men—the pre- 
eminent business success of the present “bess” is the clearest kind 
of evidence of his ability to rule. The latter’s position is made still 
more impregnable by the fact that his personal character is beyond 
reproach and the adrainistration which he directs has been distin- 
guished on the whole by its enlightenment and its freedom from 
scandals. In short the “boss” and his system are inded with the 
protective coloring of the environment in which they operate. The 
“boss” himself hails from a tiny hamlet in the most Yankee portion 
of the state, Litchfield County; he understands the language and 
the point of view of his neighbors and wins their steady allegiance 
because they have a fellow-feeling for him personally and because 
his own success in practical affairs is the sort of success which each 
secretly hopes to attzin.* It is undoubtedly true that a reform of 
the “rotten borough" system would change the basis of political 
. power and render precarious the position of the present system. 
Whether it would lead merely to the enthronement of a different 
“boss” is a matter which cannot be discussed here. 


* For brief sketches of the interrelations of >usiness and government in the state 
see: Don C. Seitz, “Connecticut; a Nation in Miniature,” Nation, LXVI, 462; New- 
man Smyth, "Political Corruption in Connecticut," Outlook, LX XIX, 694; H. E. 
Deming, “Town Rule in Ccnnecticut," Political Science Quarterly, IV, 427—28. 


* Mr, Roraback was born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, but has spent his mature 
years in the town of Canaan, in northwestern Connecti-ut, only recently establishing 
his residence in Hartford. Several members of his family have been active in state and 
local politics, an elder brother having been an able menaber of the Supreme Court of 
Errors. A nephew is at present a prominent Congregaticnal clergyman. 
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The sedie question involved in this discussion is “Are two heads tetter than 
one?" Experimental work indicates greater efficiency on the part of subject in the 
presence of others, but has usually shown but little value in consultation. To answer 
the question an experiment was conducted which consisted essentially i in (r) measur- 
ing the mental efficiency of individuals working alone, and (2) measuring the efficiency 
of pairs of the same subjects, working together on tasks of commensurate difficulty 
with the previously performed individual tasks. The results show, with one exception, 
superiority of the consulting pairs, in certain experiments and with certain pairs repre- 
senting a superiority of thirty per cent. Account was taken of the intelligence factor 
in each case. The results indicate subjects superior in intelligence profit through con- 
sultation with inferior, and vice versa. The experiments covered six types of mate- 
rials: line judging, cross-word puzzle solving, synthetic thinking or line arrangement, 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, and administrative planning. 


In 1925, in an article in the American Journal of Sociology, one 
of the writers advanced the theory that “out of the concert of sev- 
eral minds may eventuate a product superior to the product result- 
ing from the effort of any one of the group working in isolation. 
Moreover, the contention is that a mediocre or inferior person may 
make a unique contribution to the solution of a problem that baffles 
the best minds. A combination of the average may give us an intel- 
ligence superior to that of the individual who ranks high on the in- 
telligence scale." 

The experimental work that has been done in this field is lim- 
ited. Such studies as have been made have dealt Jargely with the 
factor, “presence of others,” either engaged in the same activity as 
. thesubject or acting as observers. In only one case was the factor of 
consultation over a common problem the method employed.’ Using 

1,312 college students as subjects, South tested their efficiency in 
judging emotions from photographs, solving multiple choice prob- 
lems, solving bridge problems, and judging English compositions, 

t Earl Bennett South, “Some Psychological Aspects of Committee Work," in 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XY (1927), 348-68, 437-64. 
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in committees of three and six. In general, he concludes that non- 
controversial problems can be handled better by smaller groups, the 
committee comprised of members of one sex is more effective, a time 
limit is desirable, and the intelligence factor is noi significant. 

Before turning to cur own experiments, we wish to give a brief 
review of the work done to test the effect of the presence of the group 
on performance. The pioneer study was made by Triplett (1897), 
who investigated the effect of the presence of others on speed of sub- 
jects turning fishing reels. A few years later (1903) Meyer under- 
took to compare the results of similar school assignments done at 
school in the presence of the class with work done alone at home. 
Both of these investigators report better records under group con- 
ditions. In Meyer's experiment the superiority of the group method - 
amounted to thirty per cent. The studies of Schmidt and Meumann 
in 1904 confirmed this conclusion. 

The next investigations were made by Moede in Germany in 
1913. He experimented with a variety of functions such as con- 
comitant motor movements, keenness of perception, sensitivity to 
pain, strength and duration of will impulses, and span and duration 
of attention. In general, the greater gain was made in groups. The 
single exception of note was in the attention experiment, in which 
the subjects wrote down series of from five to ten numbers repeated 
at the rate of one a second by the experimenter. The average total 
score made in the individual work was 28; in the group work 27.1. 
This is not a significant difference. 

Moede makes prominent the point that, when tae scores are 
arranged in rank order by subjects on initial and final tests, the sub- 
jects superior in intelligence show a loss, the inferior show a gain. 
He concludes that inferior subjects profit most by working under 
group conditions. 

This conclusion does not necessarily follow. The method of 
comparison exaggerates differences and fails to take account of re- 
gression. The change in position of individuals marked superior on 
the initial test is simply due to unreliability of the tests. Had a true 
measure been obtained, the results would have been different. The 
writers feel that Moede’s work is suggestive rather than final; a dif- 
ferent method of statistical treatment is necessary before an expres- 
sion can be made of the reliability of the results. 


MENTAL WORK BY CONSULTING PAIRS. © ` 8ori 


The outstanding work in this country has been performed by 
Professor F. H. Allport, who studied attention, association, judg- 
ment, and argument. In the attention experiment, the results agree 
substantially with Moede's. In the association experiment, the sub- 
jects did better under group conditions. The most striking fact in 
the judgment experiment was that groups shunned the extremes. 
In framing arguments, the better records were made under individ- 
ual conditions. The conclusions may be conveniently summarized 
as follows: | | 

r. Quantitatively, results are improved by the presence of the 

group. 

2. Quality in association is not improved. 

3. Improvement varies inversely with the original ability of the 

subjects. The good minds profit least; the poor minds most. 

4. Individual differences tend to be reduced in the presence of 

the group. 

5. Associations are changed toward the practical “extrovert” 

type. 

The new data to be reported deal with the effect of consultation 
upon the mental work of pairs. The experiments were performed 
last year. Two groups of subjects were used: students at Stanford 
University, and students at State Teachers College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. The total number participating was approximately 200. A 
total of six experiments was performed: namely, line judging, cross- 
word puzzle solving, synthetic thinking or line arrangement, intel- 
ligence tests, achievement tests, and administrative planning. 

In the line-judging experiment after preliminary work with 26 
subjects at Stanford, a final experiment was performed with 40 sub- 
jects at San Jose. Ten lines varying in length from rz cm. to 12 cm. - 
were placed horizontally on the blackboard in a row in order of in- 
creasing length from left to right. On the same blackboard, near at 
hand were placed standards: a line 1 cm. in length and a line r2 cm. 
in length. To neutralize the practice effects, half of the subjects 
worked in pairs first and individually afterwards, while the other 
half reversed this order. The judgments were recorded in numerical 
terms, the answers being numbered to correspond to the number 
given the particular line as written on the blackboard. 

The directions given in pairing were very simple. Just before 
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work began the experimenter said: "Select some one to work with 
you. Consult together freely, and let your recorded judgment rep- 
resent the best judgment of both." Pairing was done quickly and 
without confusion. Seating was arranged so that one group’ at Tork e 
did not interfere with another. 

In treating results, account was taken of the per cent of error in 
judging when working alone, per cent of error working in pairs, and 
the difference between these measures. The usual measures of cen- 
tral tendency, variability, and correlation were calculated. The 
findings show that in line judging there are no significant differences 
between individuals and pairs. There is no significant correlation 
between ability to judge independently and in consultation. The 
performance of pairs composed of individuals of equal ability is like 
and equal to the performance of pairs composed of individuals of 
unequal ability. 

Three correlation wena deserve mention. That beween 
the best individual score and the pair score was .340-+.143; be- 
tween the poorest individual score and the pair score was .360-+.141; 
between the average of the individual scores and the pair score was 
.4I02-.135. Since the pair score is related about equally to the 
scores of both the high and the low individual making up the pair, 
it can hardly be said that one imitated the other or accepted his . 
judgment. The fact that the relationship is somewhat higher be- 
tween the average of the two individual scores and the pair score 
carries the suggestion that some compromise results in line judg- 
ing. That there is some integration is shown bv the fact that sev- 
en of the pairs made higher scores than were made by the high- 
_est individual of each pair working alone. A low negative correla- 
tion was found between the error score of partners indicating that 
whatever the basis of scoring was, it did not result in getting to- . 
gether individuals of equal line judging ability. 

In the second experiment a cross-word puzzle was used because 
it seems to require "fertility of suggestion." The puzzle selected had 
never been seen by the subiects, was of sufficient difficulty to test 
college students, and its difficulty was not due chiefly to obscurity. 
Copies of the puzzle were prepared and placed in the hands of the 
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subjects, a time allowance of 20 minutes being set (after trial with 
experienced puzzle-solvers). Since there was ro equivalent form of 
this puzzle available, two equivalent groups were formed, taking 
$ account of intelligence, maturity, previous education, sex, and ex- 
perience with cross-word puzzles. Directions for pairing were the 
same as those given in the line-judging experiment. In addition, the 
experimenter stated: “Each item is to be attempted by both part- 
ners simultaneously. Discuss each item freely and do not hesitate 
to make suggestions to your partner. The best penman should re- 
cord the answers." 

A point was allowed for each word in scoring. The greatest 
number of points that might be made was 62; thirty-two from words . 
running across the page, and thirty from words running up and 
down the page. 

The results show that the pairs had the advantage of 8.76 words 
in the mean score (Standard Error, 2.46). This difference in favor 
of the pairs appears to be SEak 

The greatest problem was to compute the reliability of the puz- 
zle. Since an equivalent form was out of the question, the only 
thing to do was to compare halves of the same test. The division 
could not be made on the basis of odd and even numbered items, 
since the form of the cross-word puzzle is such :hat there is a carry- 
over from the solution of one word to the next; that is, grcups of 
words close together and intentionally related do not constitute dis- 
crete items. Solving for one word partly solves tor another. 

The solution adopted was to divide the puzzle into unrelated 
halves by combining the upper left hand quarter with the lower 
right hand quarter; the upper right hand quarter with the lower ` 
left hand quarter. The reliability of the half form was calculated in 
the usual way by applying Pearson and Spearman formulas. 

The values found were as follows: 

1. 7 of half form against half form—.738 2-.027. 
2. Prophecy r of test against equivalent form—.887. 


Garrett sets .80 as a usable standard of reliability provided the 
population studied is homogeneous in respect to age. With a more 
adequate sampling of talent, the reliability would have been higher, 
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but with conditions as they were, it seems high enough to warrant 
conclusions. For a twenty minute test and a population of 83 indi- 
viduals, the cross-word puzzle measures something quite consist- 
ently. 

What it measures is another question. Using the Pearson Prod- 
ucts-Moment formula, a correlation of .637--.046 was found with 
the Thorndike mental ability examination. Evidently there is con- 
siderable in common between the mental functions required by the 
two tests. The average Thorndike score of each pair and the aver- 
age puzzle score correlated slightly higher: namely .663 2-.058. 

The results were further analyzed to see how much potential 
help’ each member of a pair might have given, how much actually 
was given, and how much might have been given had the pairing 
been on a different basis. Pairing the papers on the basis of chance 
Thorndike scores, it was found that the average potential help score 
was 4.07. On the basis of equal Thorndike scores, the potential 
. help score was 4.56, on the basis of equal puzzle scores the potential 
help score was 7.31. This indicates that had the puzzle-solving abil- 
ity of each subject been known, and the pairs made up of individuals 
as nearly equal in ability as possible, the total gain by the pairs 
would have been greater. 


* By “Potential Help Score" is meant the number of points by which the better 
score of any two would be increased by adding to it any correct answers on the other 
paper which it does not have, This is of course equivalent to adding to the poorer 
paper of any two the correct answers on the better paper which it does rot have. 

To find the potential help score all of the errors on cne paper were checked and 
then the other paper was matched with it to see how many of the points missed on the 
first were not missed on the second, These constitute the unique contribution made 
by the second. If the scores made by the individuals of each pair were unequal, the 
errors on the better paper were checked, and the potential help of the pair found by 
counting the number of incorrectly answered items on the better paper which were 
correctly answered on the poorer paper. In other words, regardless of the disparity 
of scores, the potential help is regarded as the theoretical amount the better perform- 
ance could be improved by consultation with the chosen partner. This may be illus- 
trated as follows: 

Let A be the better paper 

Let there be roo items in the test 

Assume 80 are correct 

The zoo-80 — 20 errors 

Assume of these 20 errors, ro are correctly answered on neper B 

The potential help B could give A is ro. 
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The items were also arranged on a scale in order of difficulty, 
and the percentage of individuals and pairs solving each item was 
computed. The data reveal there is a constant and marked increase 
in the advantage of the pairs as the items become more difficult. 

The third experiment was with line arrangement, using the 
equivalent-group plan. Fifty-one individuals and fifty-five pairs 
were used. A mimeographed sheet was handed to each subject and 
to each pair. On the sheet were two lines of equal length and one 
line half as long as either of the other two. The problem was to de- 
termine the number of different combinations that could be made 
by using the three lines in each figure, the long lines touching in 
each, one long line always horizontal, and the lines joined only at 
their ends or middles, and always at right angles. The correct an- 
swer is 108. There was no time limit, instructions being to continue 
until the work was finished. A record was kept, however, of the time 
required by each individual and each pair. 

The mean number of figures given is 14 more for the pairs; the 
time given is on the average 8 minutes and 18 seconds less. Correct 
answers were turned in by eight individuals and eight pairs. Three 
of the individuals and three of the pairs were below the Thorndike 
norm. The correlation between scores on this test and scores on the 
Thorndike mental ability test was only .125-2-.093, and when the 
correct scores were thrown out this was reduced to .032 -2-.103. The 
presumption is that a high score which is not the correct answer is 
little better than a low score. The correlation between the time fac- 
tor and Thorndike scores was .250-+.008, the individuals and pairs 
making higher scores taking somewhat longer time. The pairs were 
more cautious in assuming all possibilities were exhausted; beyond 
this, their advantage is slight. 

Space does not permit more than a summary of the other ex- 
periments. In the mental test experiment, the Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Forms A and B were used. The mean score of the individuals 
was 44.91; of the pairs 54.72, the latter excelling by 9.81 points. 
The results do not agree with Moede's findings, for in our study the 
superior profit most by consultation. The pairs also succeeded bet- 
ter with the more difficult items. The best working arrangement was 
found with pairs composed of individuals of equal ability, and the 
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gain increases slightly with superior pairs. (Superior in the sense of 
higher intelligence scores.) 

On both subject matter tests and planning efficiency, a supe- 
riority was found for pairs. Gain did not seem to increase, however, 
as mental ability increased. 'The pair advantage increased with the 
difficulty of the items as in the cross-word puzzle test and in the 
mental test. Homogeneity is positively related to gain in subj ect 
matter and in planning. 

An interesting incidental point appeared: namely, that similar 
intelligence and ability in the function being studied was not the 
basis for the choice of partners. This finding is contrary to earlier - 
studies made by one of the writers who obtained the expressed pref- 
erences of pupils. Reflection as to whom one would like to work 
with is different from actually making an immediate choice from 
the persons in the class. Had the subjects been permitted to choose 
a work partner after reflection, the indications are the pair scores 
would have been higher than they were. 

In the more general tests used in this investigation (cross-word 
puzzle, and mental tests) the actual gain of the pairs is greater than 
the theoretically expected gain. This indicates some combination 
activity in which smaller units of information than those found on 
the tests are integrated. It is also seen tha: inferior individuals did 
in fact make unique contributions, and that a combination of two 
average minds did result in a product superior to that of the best 
. intelligence. | 

The findings differ in two important respects from those which 
deal with the effect of the presence of the group. In these studies, it 
will be recalled, there was reported a tendency for the more com- 
petent intellectually to do less efficient work. It will also be recalled 
that where there was a group advantage it was inversely propor- 
tional to the ability of the individual. This study finds that there is 
an increase in the quality and the quantity of work done by consult- 
ing pairs. This study finds there is a negative correlation between 
original individual ability and gain from consultation. The earlier 
studies are not invalidated as a consequence, because the essential 
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factors differ. Both may be right, but if so, we can claim so much 
more merit in consultation. 

Further investigations should be made. Among these, one 
- Should take up the influence of intelligence upon the choice of work- 
ing associates. Another should deal with the individual versus pairs, 
the pairs being formed (1) on the basis of equal intelligence, and 
(2) on the basis of marked difference in intelligence. A third prob- 
lem is to find results when the size of the group is increased to three, 
four, etc. The social implications of such investigations are very 
great. 


WYOMING AND THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


NATAL STATISTICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


WILSON O. CLOUGH 
University of Wyoming 
ABSTRACT 


Natal statistics collected from 680 vnselected students at the University of Wy- 
oming show how recent, and even present, is the westward shift of population. It may 
be stated as approximately true that of every 1oo students in residence at the state 
university, 85 give Wyoming residence, 48 were born in the state, 12 or 13 of their 200 
parents were born in Wyoming, and but 2 out of every 1,000 grandparents. Wyoming 
the last frontier —It may further be said as a broad generalization that the parents of 
native Wyoming students were themselves born most often in the Middle West from 
Illinois to Nebraska, and the grandparents of these same students in the Atlantic 
Coast states or in Europe. Wyoming is thus seen to be not yet far removed from a 
frontier condition of an adult population which is not native born. 

Though the American frontier line officially disappeared in 
1890, read out of existence by the superintendent of census reports, 
the westward movement continued and still continues to affect pop- 
ulation statistics, as any comparative study of the tables for western 
and eastern states will make clear. While the rnajor population 
groups of an Atlantic Coast state will be the native stock, and the 
first to third generation foreign born, the Rocky Mcuntain states in 
particular will show a large third group, native-born Americans who 
have migrated westward and are not native to the state of their resi- 
dence. A further broad generalization may be made to the effect 
that of the population in the general Rocky Mountain area, those 
under middle age were born in the state or in adjacent states to the 
east; those past middle age, and the parents of the present popula- 
tion in general, were born in the Middle West and the Mississippi 
Valley area; and their parents, in turn, hailed from the states im- 
mediately west of the Appalachian range, the Atlantic Coast states, 
or from Europe. In other words, the last three or four generations 
traced back from the present inhabitants of our newer western 
states will exhibit the westward shift of population to a degree im- 
possible in our older eastern states. | 

These generalizations, of course, are far from novel. Yet under- 
graduate students in these same western states, who are themselves 
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a product of such movement, need to be reminded of the facts in the 
course of their study of American history or American literature, so 
strangely unaware do they often seem of the recentness of their 
environment, and so unaccustomed to seeing all about them the evi- 
dences of the American pageant. It was such an attempt to produce 
first-hand evidence for a class in American Literature that led to the 
present analysis of the birthplace statistics for 680 unselected stu- 
dents of the University of Wyoming, an. institution which draws 


TABLE I 


BrRTHPLACES OF 680 STUDENTS or THE UNIVERSITY or WYOMING, THEIR 
PARENTS (1360), AND GRANDPARENTS (2720); WITH PERCENTAGES 


(Figures in parentheses in col. 4 indicate total student body giving 
residence in arez indicated, for fall of 1928) 


PERCENTAGES Or 


No. ox 
No, or No. or 
BIRTHPLACE GRAND- . 
STUDENTS | PARZNTS 
poe Students Parents deni 
Wyoming......... 322 86 3 47.4 06.3 00.1 
(86.3) 
Other I.S Loos 347 072 1,020 Cea) 71.5 37.8 
(13.6) 
Foreign........... II 287 1,223 or.6 21.1 45.0 
(00.1) 
Not known........ re 15 465 00.0 OI.I 17.1 
Total cse ss 680 1,300 2,720 100.0 100.0 IOO.O 


largely from frontier stock. The writer was generously assisted in 
the tabulation by two students of the class, Miss Olive Keener and 
Miss Geraldine Truitt. 

The accompanying tables, diagrams, and statistics, mostly self- 
explanatory, are based on information furnished by 680 non-select- 
ed students of all classes and colleges of the University of Wyoming. 
The total registration (resident) for the fall of 1928 was toward 
1,200, so that slightly over half of the student population is here 
represented. i 

The University of Wyoming is the state university, coeduca- 
, tional, and the only collegiate institution in the state, the various 
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colleges—liberal arts, engineering, agriculture, law, and education 
—being on the one campus. The registrar’s figures show that 
around 55 per cent of the high-school studerits of the state who go 
` to college go to their own state university. Registration records for 
the fall of 1928 also showed 86 3 per cent of the student body giving 
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None 


Unknown* 


* Judgin ging by the other data given, the p e era of distribution between foreign and native born 
for those whose birthplaces ars not known would be about tke same as for the rest. 


Fic. 1 Graphic illustration of Table I, based on percentages of birthplace  . 


groupings. 

Wyoming as the state of residence. A few of these are no, doubt resi- 
dent only for the college course, but the evidence is that at least 
four-fifths of the students are Wyoming residents, coming. from 
every county of the state and most-of the high schcols. Of the re- : 
maining 15.7 per cent, Colorado and Nebraska furnish the majority, 
followed by Illinois, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Utah, Missouri, 
and" Texas, less than 2.5 per cent being resident out of the West and 
Middle West. Parents of Wyoming students are found in all the 
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major occupational groupings—stock-raising, agriculture, mining, 
oil producing, and the like, as well as the usual urban occupations. 
These are facts on the general student body of the institution which 
would seem to make it fair to assume that the student body is an ap- 
proximate cross-section of the total population of the state, and ad- 
jacent states. | | 

. & visitor from one of the older eastern campuses might notice 
that Asiatic, Semitic, and Slavic faces seemed less numerous at 
Wyoming, as well as those of markedly foreign students in general; 
otherwise, he would have no occasion to think himself on other than 
a representative American campus. It will be noted, indeed, that 
08.4 per cent of the students analyzed are American born. Yet these 
students are either newcomers themselves or sons and daughters of 
newcomers to the state of Wyoming. _ 

Nowhere is this shift of population more strikingly shown than 
in the group giving its birthplace as Wyoming. Though 86.3 per 
cent of the total student body give the state as their residence, only 
_ 47.4 per cent of the group studied give Wyoming as their native 
state. Of their parents, but 6.3 per cent were born in Wyoming, and 
‘but 3 out of a grand total of 2,720 grandparents. In other terms, out 
of every xoo students at the University of Wyoming the chances are 
approximately that 80-85 will give state residence, that 45-50 were 
born in the state, that 12 or 13 of their 200 parents were born in the 
state, and that but 1 grandparent in 1,000 was born in the state of 
Wyoming. These figures probably are roughly true for the popula- 
tion of the state at large. It follows, then, that the first generation of 
pioneer settlers in this area are still well represented in the popula- 
tion—as is, indeed, the fact, for a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation past fifty years of age was born in the state. 

_A further glance at Table IT and the accompanying Figure 2 
will bear out still more strikingly the general statements of the open- 
ing paragraph of this paper. Here it is evident that while the stu- 
dents themselves come from the Rocky Mountain region and the 
states immediately east, their parents were born not so much in the 
western states as in the middle western and Mississippi Valley 
states; and their grandparents, in turn, were born east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and especially in the Atlantic Coast states and in foreign 
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countries. Were a graph made reading from left to right from Wyo- 
ming to Europe, with curves representing the three generations, the. 
student curve would be high on the left, the parent curve high in the 
center, and the grandparent curve high on che right. 


TABLE Ii 


DISTRIBUTION OF BrRTHPLACES IN THE UNITED STATES, SHOWING THE 
WESTWARD MOVEMENT; FOREIGN BIRTHPLACES OMITTED 


(Figures in parentheses in col. 4 indicate total student body giving 
residence in area indicated, for fall of 1928) 


PERCENTAGES IN AMERICAN-BORN 


GrOUPINGS 
BIRTHPLACE* Nd. or No. or No. ed 
STUDENTS | PARENTS Pi a 
Grand- 


Studentz Parents parents 


EONO ari a O ONO RRR a n. anna i 


I. Atlantic Coast 


II. From Appalach- 
ians to Missis- 
SIDDls 4k es 37 256 | 307 05.5 22.8 33.1 


IIT. West of Missis- 
sippi to Rocky 
Mountain states} 194 485 203 29.1 46.8 21.9 


IV. Rocky Moun- 
tain and far 


| 
western states.| 418 197 SY ! 63.c IQ.I 05.5 
| (91.7) 
i 
(Wyoming alone)...| 322 86 |. 3 47.4 06.4 00.1 
(Not in totals) (86.3) 
Total (I-IV)... 665 1,035 927 `| ICO.C 100.0 100.0 


* Birthplaces given merely as U.S. are not included here. This accounts for the slight variation in 
figures from those of Table I, 


It is probable that the University of Wyoming is almost un- 
paralleled in this respect, though similar figures would be found for 
the universities of other Rocky Mountain states, especially those of 
Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, and possibly a few 
others, as well as sections of other states of the west. The Pacific 
Coast states and Utah have been longer settled, anc certainly pos- 
sess a larger native population (in percentages) taan Wyoming. 
The same would. of course, be increasingly true as one went east- 
ward. There would be other variations in other Rocky Mountain 
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states, owing to the tendency of our population to move westward 
in parallel lines, or in belts ae spread fanwise north and south of 
the line of march. 

_ Further comment on the tables | is hardly needed. Table III in- 
dicates that the predominance of Northern European stock is hard- 
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Rocky Mountainstates Í a fimm 
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| "am ES jn 
IV. Rocky Mountain ind ry mone 
far western states* 





* The exception in Group IV is Utah, where 46 parents in e grandparents are listed to 9 students, 
Early Mormon settlement, of course, accoünts for the differen 


Fic. 2.—Graphic illustration of the westward movement by generations as shown 
by birthplaces in the U.S. (based on percentages of Table IT). 


ly threatened in Wyoming student groups (though other national 
groups may not be fairly represented in the university population). 
It is of course to be regretted that these figures do not tabulate the 
entire student body at Wyoming. 

The 3halysis originally separated male and female students, as 
well as listing separately birthplaces of fathers and mothers. But 
differences were not significant, and did not justify complicating the 
tables further. The same is true of some other data, which bore no 
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RANK OF STATES OR COUNTRIES WHICH LEAD AS BIRTHPLACES OF 
STUDENTS, PARENTS, AND GRANDPARENTS - 


(Figures in parentheses in student column indicate number in tctal 
student body giving residence in area indicated, fall of 7928) 


Students (680) 
Wyoming.. 322 (1,017) 


Nebraska.. 74( 29) 
Colorado.. 42( 4r) 
Iowa...... ao( 9) 
Kansas 26( — y) 
Missouri 22( 7) 
Illinois 16( rr) 
S. Dakota. 13( 9) 
Oklahoma. 12( œo) 
Utah...... ol 7) 
California. o( 5) 
Indiana... 9( 2) 
Idaho..... 8{ 5) 
Texas..... 8( 5) 
N.Dakota. 8( 3 
Washington 8( 2) 


Ohio. ..... "( o) 


Parents (1,350) 


TOWSC Ua Enid 149 
HM O1Ss css wed 97 
Nebraska......... 94 
Missouri......... 92 
Wyoming......... 86 
Kansas........... 60 
ORG: os erecivhis 46 
WtAhisex.c.dawsaas 46 
England.......... 45 
Germany......... 40 
New York........ 37 
Pennsylvania..... 37 
IBndlB08. v 220 35 
Wisconsin........ 35 
Sweden.......... 34 
Canada.......... 30 
Denmark......... 25 
Michigan......... 25 
Colorado..:...... 24 
Scotland......... 24. 
Minnesota........ 23 
U.S. (so given).... 22 
Kentucky........ IQ 
S. Dakota........ 15 
Texas........ s... I4 
Norway.......... 13 
Idalóo:.s l4: I2 
Ireland. .......... I2 
Virginia.......... II 
USUI oo e vx II 


GranJparents (2,720) 


Not known....... 468 ' 
Englanc.......... 249 
Germany......... 209 
ITE AN ee sesen 138 
Scotland......... 133 
Pennsylvaniz..... 104 
Swecen....... es. 102 
TIBBOIS. ce veis 98 
Denmark......... 89 
New York........ 84 
Oo cis fasces 93 
TOWA cerebro 70 
Virginia........+- 68 
Missouri......... 54 
N ales cs cesi 47 
Kentucky........ 4I 
Norway ......... 40 
Carada.......... 40 
Brance...o oves 38 
Indiana.......... 32 
AUS sis ers 28 
Tennessee. ....... 28 
Michigan......... 27 
Massachusetts.... 26 
Utab. sss 24 
Wisconsin........ 23 
Nebraska......... 2I 
Filand.:......... 18 
Italy ovv res I5 
Kansas........... I5 
S. Carolina. ...... 14. 
Switzerland....... 13 
New Jersey....... I2 
RUSSIA Ios sv Fe II 
Poland........... 10 
Vermont......... 10 
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observable relation to the student's racial origin or the college in 
which he was enrolled. It is possible that a complete analysis of the 
student body, considering collegiate groups, parental occupation, 
and the like, especially if carried out over a period of years and cor- 
related with the student's college record, would yield some interest- 
ing comparative data. So ambitious an undertaking, however, is 
beyond the present analysis, which is satisfied to demonstrate how 
recent is the westward movement, how close we still are to the 
frontier and the frontiersmen, and how accessible are the facts for 
the western student. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
| SOCIOLOGY 


The special issue on “Social Changes in 1329” will appear in May of 
this year. The articles to appear in the special number include: 
Population 
Natural Resources 
Inventions and Discoveries 
-Foreign Policy | 
" Production 
Lebor 
Wages ' 
Employment | ; 
Labor Legislation | 
Social Legislation 
Public Health and Medicine : 
Communication | 
Group and Community Organization 
Rural Life 
The Family - 
Crime . 
Religion 
Race 
Education 
Government 
Children 
The Changing Status of Women 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
"News and Notes" not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—The twenty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society was held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 27-30. The attendance was as large as, if not larger than, in other 
years, members being present from all sections of the United States, from 
Maine to California and Minnesota to Louisiana. 

special features of the program were the three joint sessions with the 
American Statistical Association, the joint session for presidential ad- 
dresses with the statisticians and the economists, and the well-attended 
first open meeting of the new section of the Society on sociology and psy- 
chiatry. 

There was no central topic for the division meetings as in former 
years, but these were individually organized around subjects such as re- 
gionalism, the meaning of measurement in sociology, and outlook for 
population increase. | 

Quantitative studies were more numerously represented in all parts 
of the program than in any previous year. The joint sessions of the sociolo- 
gists with the statisticians on progress in the application of statistical 
methods to sociological problems, on studies of personality and social atti- 
tudes, and the luncheon meeting on “Enforcement and Social Effects of 
Prohibition" drew large and interested audiences. 

The section on rural sociology held six meetings. The first, a joint 
session with the American Farm Economic Association on the rural child; 
the second, on rural organization; the third, on research, extension, and 
teaching; the fourth, a dinner given in honor of C. J. Galpin: the fifth, on 
rural government; and the sixth, a symposium by leading rural cide: 
gists on “My Philosophy of Rural Life.” 

The section on the sociology of religion and the section on sociology 
and social work followed the plan of having only one paper at a session, with 
both prepared discussion and discussion from the floor. The program of 
the section on the sociology of religion included the social significance of 
the religious census, the róle of mana, magic, and animism in modern reli- 
gion, and the sociological significance of the character-education inquiry. 
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The section on sociology and social work had only one separate meeting, ' 
which was on the discussion of successful family life, and joined with the 
Section on the community in appraising the value of scciological com- 
munity studies to the work of social agencies, with the section on the 
teaching of sociology for a consideration of the relation of the elementary 
sociology courses to social work materials, and with the sections on the 
sociology of religion and the community in an informal discussion led by 
E. C. Lindeman. 

The section on the community, meeting in joint session with the Na- 
tional Community Center Association, held a session on the nature of 
community organization, a session on different situations, and a round 
table on the implications of the regional concept. 

The section on educational sociology in joint session with the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educational Sociology had three sessions, 
one on social aspects of high-school, college, and adult ecucation; a sec- 
ond, on educational research and objectives; and a third, on education 
and economics. 

The section on the family devoted its first sessian to a discussion of 
the family from the standpoint of social work, psychology, psychiatry, 
. and sociology; its second meeting to an analysis of individual and group 
relationships in the family and to a consideration of family bereavement 
` as a new field for research; and its third session to a presentation of cur- 
rent research on the family. 

'The youngest section, sociology and psychiatry, had two sessions de- 
voted to papers by representative psychiatrists on the interrelations of 
constitutional and situational factors in behavior. 

At the business meeting of the Society the reports of representatives 
of the Society to social science organizations and of chairmen of commit- 
tees of the Society indicated the range of the activities carried on between 
annual meetings. The work of the Social Science Research Council was 
reported by Shelby Harrison; the American Council of Learned Societies 
by Stuart Rice; the Dictionary of American Biography and the American 
Year Book by William F. Ogburn. The report of the Committee on Social 
Science Abstracts, made by Ellsworth Faris, stated that its work was now 
complete with the establishment on a firm foundation of the journal Social 
Science Abstracts. It was reported that the first volume of the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences would be published in January, 1930. 

At the annual business meeting resolutions were passed in honor of 
Charles Horton Coolev and Leonard T. Hobhouse, which will be printed in 
the Proceedings. The Society voted its unanimous support of the cost-of- 
living study as outlined by the Social Science Research Council, and re- 
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" quested that the President of the United States -end his support to the 
project. | 

The following officers were elected for 1930: president, Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina; first vice-president, E. H. Suther- 
land, University of Minnesota; second vice-presid2nt, Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University; newly elected members of the Executive Committee, 
F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chica- 
. go; secretary-treasurer, E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; editor of 
the Proceedings and assistant to the secretary, Herbert Blumer, University 
of Chicago. 


Membership of the Society.—The new members received into the 
Society since the list published in the November issue of the Journal and 
up to January 15 are as follows: 


Alderton, Walker Moore, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 
Allwordt, Theo E. G., 212 South Front St., Hamilton, Ohio 
Alter, Karl J., 2400 19th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Aronson, Moses J., ror2 E. Adams St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Babcock, J. O., 150-A, University Quad, Iowa City, Iowa 
Bamberger, Ruth Sylvia, 123 Fremont St., Harrison, N.Y. 
Barnett, James Haywood, 544 3. 42d St., Philade.phia, Pa. 
Beers, Howard W., R.F.D. 2, Cayuga, N.Y. 

Belknap, Helen Olive, 118 W. 76th St., New York City 
Bogdansky, Morris S., 3712 W. Roosevelt Rd., Caicago 
Bolon, Marjorie, 521 5. Van Buren St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Bornstein, Bernyce, 3408 E. Ward St., Seattle, Wash. 
Branham, Henrietta S., 889 Parsons St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Breen, Robert, 1119 E. Fifth St., Peoria, Ill. - 

Browning, Mason E., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Brownstein, Mrs. Mona, Sovereign Hotel, Chicago 

Brunder, David K., Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 

Bucklin, Harold Stephen, 124 Woodbine St., Providence, R.I. 
Burt, Roy E., 740 Rush St., Chicago 
-Cameron, Vivian K., 1016 Ayars Place, Evanston, III. 

Cantor, Nathaniel F., 3425 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Carlson, Carl W., 4155 Byron St., Chicago 

Channon, Grace, 135 E. 52d St., New York City 

Cole, William E., Department of Rural Education, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Colson, Wright Verne, University of Pittsburgh, Fittsburgh, Pa. 
Compton, Ross, 1317 Paris Rd., Columbia, Mo. 
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Coney, Robert, 605 North Sheridan Rd., Peoria, Ill. 
Coyle, Charlotte Ann, Delta Zeta House, Evarston, Ill. 
Coyle, Grace, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Critchett, Mary, 717 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 
Davison, Marjorie E., Mary Trowbridge House, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Daykin, Walter L., 212 University Hall, Iowa City, Iowa 
DeCardy, Mrs. Fred, 4443 N. Monticello Ave., Chicago 
Diamond, Hilda Rose, 1952 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Diller, Anna C., 720 S. Alden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dollard, John, University of Chicago, Chicago l 
Dorn, Harold Fred, 214 Thurston Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 
Duncan, Charles B., Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Durham, Margaret M., 54 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ellis, James Fernando, Jefferson City, Tenn. 
Emerson, Ruth, 950 E. 59th St., Chicago 
Ezekiels, Jeannette, Hotel Roosevelt, Washington, D.C. 
Erdman, C. Pardee, 363 Grove St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Feder, Leah, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Fenlason, Mrs. Anne Ferguson, Richfield Station, Route r, Minneapolis, 
. . Minn. | 

Ferguson, Grace Beals, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Finck, Arthur Emil, 118 E. Mentor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finnell, Julia Troy, 2co N. Sheridan Rd., Peoria, Ill. 
Fulton, Kate, Montevallo, Ala. 
Garman, C. P. 4 50 W. Third Ave., Gains Cihio 
Gardiner, Elizabeth G., 825 Delaware St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gest, Lillian, 650 Hazelhurst Ave., Merion, Pa. 
Good, Delle Louise, 2619 Baird Blvd., Camden, N.J. 
` Hadley, Ernest Elvin, 1835 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Hall, John F., 3o7 Douglas Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Hamerschlag, Adele Elsie, 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Handsaker, Lois M., Eryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Harlan, Rolvix, 707 Shepherd St., Richmond, Va. 
Harney, Ruth Elizabeth, 57 Breed St., Lynn, Mass. 
Harrison, Leonard V., 61 Broadway, New York City 
Harrison, Mattie Lou, Canyon, Tex. 
Hawley, Mrs. Edna Tibbits, oor W. Exposition Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Heckman, A. A., 524 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Henderson, Donald E. V., P.O. Box 3, New Willard, Tex. 
Hightower, Raymond L., Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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Hoehman, Mildred, Clarence Center, New York City 

Hoffland, Laura, 4238 ‘Thackeray Place, Seattle, Wash. 

Hoot, Weldon, Logan Hall, Uriversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Howland, Lillian, Merrill, Wis. 

Jann, Marie C., 120 Oak Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Johansen, John, 1312 Vilas Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Johnson, Bertha, go North Drive, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Johnson, Mary E., 514 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Keith, Helen, 1738 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Keller, Philip Edward, Brown University, Providence, R.I. 
Kennedy, Eileen M., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 
Kilborne, Elizabeth Allen, grc Fifth Ave., New York City 

Kiser, Clyde Vernon, Columbia University, New York City 
Lanagan, C. A., 11 E. Davenport, Iowa City, Iowa 

Landeling, Conrad Y. Z., University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
Lash, Frederick M., 835 Fifth St., Camas, Wash. 

Leap, William L., 15th St. and Gordon Ave., University, Va. 
Leonard, Oscar, 711 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Lieberman, Myer H., Lafayette Apts. 18, Greeley, Colo. 
Lightman, Jacob Ben, 1637 Washington Ave., New York City 
Londen, Doris M., 409 North Dubuque St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Lundblad, Harry W., 7411 Latona Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Lutz, Mary E., 460 Hawthorn Lane, Winnetka, Ill. 

Lynn, Sybil, 601 W. 174th St., New York City 

McFarland, Annah Mary, Richland, Mo. 

McGuire, Leone H., 710 Riverside Drive, Iowa City, Iowa 

Martin, E. May, 149 N. Farson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milholland, Tohn, Main and Church Sts., Oxford, Ohio 
Molnárová, Pavla, 135 E. 52d St., New Vork City 

Moore, Joseph Ernest, State College, Raleigh, N.C. 

Morgan, Ruth M., 168 Hamlin Rd., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Murchie, R. W., Manitoba Agricultural College, Manitoba, Canada 
Muthard, William, 1125 Oak St., Coatesville, Pa. | 
Nelson, Guy R., 1307 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Nelson, Margaret M., 1124 Foster St., Evanston, Ill. 

Nickel, George Daniel, 1365 Navarro St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Nicoloff, Assen, 2123 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Notestein, Frank L., ror Woodruff Ave., New York City 
O'Heeron, J. K., 6503 Aylsworth St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Otsuka, Yoshi, Box 125, Portland, Ore. 
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Parker, Clyde, Dugger, Ind. 

Parmelee, Maurice, ro Bank St., New York City 

Partridge, Roland E., Durham, N. H. 

Potter, Allen R., 303 N. Naches Ave., Yakima, Wash. 

Pritchard, EN 321 S. Tetferson St. . Hastings, Mich. 

Probert, 'Thomas Irwin, Penn State College, State College, Pa. 

Pruitt, Annie Beckwith, Vanceboro, N.C. 

Quinn, Mrs. H. E., 203 Holden Green, Apt. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Raymaker, Constance L., 2215 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Reede, Edward Hiram, 1029 Vermont Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Rudd, Herbert F., Box 308, Durham, N.H. 

Runk, B. F. Dewees, Zeta Psi House, University, Va. 

Runkle, Dorothy, 637 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 

Sanders, Ira E., 421 Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 

Schmadel, Marion, 312 W. oth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Selekman, Ben M., ro N. Russell St., Boston, Mass. 

Shepard, Harriet E., 201 Rose Dispensary Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Shinozaki, Ernest Shigeho, Crozer Theological Seminarv, Chester, Pa. 

Siemens, Lydia Jane, 644 No. Spaulding Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

simmons, Frederick J., Normal School, Keene, N.H. 

Smith, Anne M., 1745 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Smith, Raymond C., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Smith, W. O., 602 Conley, Columbia, Mo. 

Somerville, Clara, Washington Council of Social Agencies, 1418 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Spinney, Alice, 849 Ackerman Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Stuckey, Lorin, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tate, Leland B., News Letter Office, University, Va. 

Teeters, N. K., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tenney, Mrs. W. D., Box 2551, Amarillo, Tex. 

Thompson, Mrs. Anna Johnson, 1727 First St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Thompson, Clara M., 2c25 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Timbers, Mrs. M. B., 176 Mildred St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Toll, Paul A., Orient, Ohio 

Tollinger, William Preston, Biddle Rd., Paoli, Pa. 

Tozier, Roy B., 510 So. Johnson St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Trumper, Mrs. Lillian, 5412 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Truxal, Andrew G., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Unger, Rabbi Sidney E., 615 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Van Blarcom, Helen, 2202 Oakland Drive, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Walker, William Paul, College Park, Md. 
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Ward, James E., Jr., 1309 Wertland St., Charlottesville, Va. 

Whitridge, H. Revell, 118 S. Barron St., Eaton, Ohio 

Winegar, Bernraine, 1341 W. Campus Rd., Lawrence, Kan. 

Wood, Harriette, 40r Grace-American Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Wood, Margaret Mary, 932 Johnson Hall, 411 W. 116th St., New York 
City 

Woodard, James W., Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Woodard, Jewel Alma, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Wooten, Mrs. Mattie Lloyd, Box 332, C.I.A. Station, Denton, Tex. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science and Associated 
Societies ——The annual meeting of Section K (social and economic sci- 
ences) of the Association was held in Des Moines, Iowa, December 28-31. 
Unusually interesting joint sessions were held with Section M (engineer- 
ing) and Section A (mathematics). E. B. Reuter, of the American Socio- 
logical Society, read a paper on “Civilization and the Mixture of Races." 


Biographical Directory of American Scholars.—The compilation of a 
Biographical Directory of American Scholars in the field of the humanistic | 
and social sciences, similar to the Biographical Directory of American 
Men of Science, has been undertaken under the editorship of J. McK. 
Cattell. Resolutions indorsing this project have been passed by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 


Buffalo Conference on Marriage and the Home.—The Findings Com- 
mittee of the Conference, held under the auspices of the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the Buffalo Council of Churches and the Marriage and 
Home Committee of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca, submitted the following recommendations: 


An approach to the marriage problem not so much from the point of view 
of emergency measures and legal and ecclesiastical enactments on divorce, but 
rather an educational approach which will prepare people from their very child- 
hood and youth for a successful family life. To this end we urge that a larger 
place be given in the curriculum of our church schools for teaching on marriage 
and the home, and commend the step taken by several of our denominations in 
providing for such instruction in the graded lesson material of religious educa- 
tion. We counsel the ministry of the church to conduct pastoral classes among 
their young people in preparation for home life, and classes for fathers and 
mothers in the field of parental education. We urge likewise a greater personal 
ministry to individuals particularly in extending personal counsel to young 
couples who come to be married, so that hasty and unintelligent marriages may 
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. be prevented and well considered marriages encouragéd. Since many of our 

pastors feel themselves unprepared for the ministry that they would like to give 
in this direction, we urge upon all our theological seminaries a thorough training 
of the divinity student i in relation to this future home ministration, particularly 
in the realm of mental hygiene, family case work and sex instruction. For tHbse 
already in the field, we strongly urge the continuance of social hygiene classes 
and conferences for pastors in order that they may keep in touch with develop- 
ments of family life and prepare themselves for practical instruction in the 
family situation in their parishes. It is to be hoped that ultimately there will be 
established in every city a clinic on marriage and the home, in, which there will 
be a staff consisting of a minister of religion, a psychiatrist, a physician, and a 
social worker, who may render aid to any persons who may desire a. consulta- 
_ tion in regard to family plans and problems. Such a clinic should be on a paid, 
full-time basis. Pending such developments, however, voluntary experiments 
might well be conducted in this direction, in order that the church might give to 
the home the same expert technical advice in the religious realm that is now 
given to the community by specialists in other realms. 

The Committee consisted of Edwin T. Dahlberg, Alfred S. Priddis, 
Don D. Tullis, A. C. Adams, Mrs. John P. Sala, Rev. John P. Sala, Worth 
M. Tippy, E. R. Groves, B. S. Winchester, Newell W. Edson, and Roy F. 
Woodbury. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics.—Yhe Division of Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, has issued a pre- 
liminary report, Attitudes on Rural Government, by 'T. B. Manny. 


Cost of medical care.—Yhe National Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care has issued a report in bulletin form entitled Tke First Two Years’ 
Work of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. The report is issued 
from gro Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences.—The set of fifteen volumes 
will be published at the rate of three a year. The first. volume was pub- 
lished January 28, 1930. This is the first comprehensive synthesis of the 
‘social sciences ever attempted in any language. It provides a complete 
statement of the progress that has been made up to the present time in 
the various fields of anthropology, economics, education, history, law, 
philosophy, political science, psychology, social work, sociology, and sta- 
tistics, in all their social aspects. 

At this time it is perhaps fitting to review the origin and history of this 
project as contained in a prospectus on the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences recently published by the Macmillan Company: 

After many abortive attempts and premature efforts in coürdinating the 
social sciences, a movement of real vitality was initiated in 1923. In that year 
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Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser and Dr. Howard B. Woolston of the American So- 
ciological Society sponsored a resolution wbich aimed to induce that associa- 
tion to consider whether the time had not come to attempt some unized action 
in this general direction. In tbe following year, as a result of the efforts of these 
gentlemen and Dr. W. F. Ogburn, six of the other leading learned societies in the 
field of social science appointed committees to consider the suggestions. An 
energetic campaign to enlist the interest of a wide range of scholars was carried 
on by Dr. Goldenweiser. A Joint Committee, consisting of three representatives 
of each committee, held several meetings in 1925. The result of its delibera- 
tions was the recommendation that some comprehensive and unifying publica- 
tion be undertaken. An executive committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Seligman, was appointed to work out the details of such a publication, and after 
much discussion it was resolved to give effect to the ideas of the Joint Commit- 
tee by the launching of an encyclopaedia. 

During the early months of 1926 the project was endorsed by each of the 
coóperating societies and was also approved by the Social Science Research 
Council. Dr. Seligman was prevailed upon to act as editor-in-chief, and he de- 
voted the next twelve months to the collection of the necessary funds and the 
elaboration.of the plan. In the spring of 1927 these two objectives had been ob- 
tained and in May of that year the Joint Committee was reconvened. At this 
meeting the number of constituent societies was increased to ten so that the 
sponsors of the Encyclopaedia are the following: American Anthropological 
Association, American Association of Social Workers, American Eccnomic As- 
sociation, American Historical Association, American Political Science Associa- 
tion, American Psychological Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, Association of American Law Schools, Na- 
tional Education Association. 

A feature of the Encyclopaedia is the extended introduction which appears 
in the first volume and which covers about 340 pages. This introduction is ar- 
ranged in two main divisions. In the first is a discussion of the meaning of the 
social sciences and a history of their development, arranged according to pe- 
riods. The second division of the introduction is an account of the social sci- 
ences as disciplines, from the point of view of their historical development in 
the various countries of Europe and America. The final volume will contain a 
rigorously selected and annotated bibliography covering the works of primary 
importance in the development of the social sciences. 


The advisory editors include for sociology William F. Ogburn and. 
W. I. Thomas. Representatives on the Joint Committee for the American 
Sociological Society are Harry E. Barnes and H. B. Woolston. 


Institute on Rural Sociological Problems and Methods.—The Sec- 
ond Institute was held at Washington, D.C., December 31, 1929, to Janu- 
ary 4, 1930. The sessions consisted of an exposition of two particular out- 
standing projects of each of the three topics, population, standard of living, 
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and rural organization. The Committee to carry out the Institute con- 
sisted of C. J. Galpin, chairman, Dwight Sanderson, and C. C. Taylor. 


International Mental Hygiene Congress.—The First International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene will be held in Washington, D.C., May 5-10, 
1930. Practically all aspects of mental hygiene will be covered at the 
Congress. Details of the program have been worked out by a Committee 
of which Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, is chairman, collaborating with corre- 
spondents in many countries. Topics are now ready for publication, and 
are contained in an iniorming 33-page Preliminary Announcement, ob- 
tainable from headquarters by addressing John R. Shillady, Adminis- 
trative Secretary, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


The Life and Works of Lester F. Ward.—The Sponsors’ Committee 
for the publication of The American Aristotle: The Life and Works of 
Lester F. Ward invite subscriptions to the two-volume biography of Les- 
ter F. Ward by Samuel Chugerman. The work has an Introduction by 
James Q. Dealey, and is divided into fifteen books as follows: I, The Man; 
II, The Scientist; IIT, The Philosopher; IV, The Biologist; V, The Psy- 
chologist; VI, The Soc‘ologist; VII, The Social Philosopher; VIII, The 
Collectivist; IX, The Economist; X, The Libertarian; XI, The Feminist; 
XII, The Moralist; XIII, The Rationalist; XIV, The Educationalist; 
XV, The Meliorist; anc an Epilogue. Subscriptions at ten dollars may be 
sent to Henry Hetkin, Esq., 32 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


National Conference of Social W ork.— "The fifty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Social Work and Associate Groups will 
take place in Boston, June 6 to 14. More than forty groups in various 
fields of social work wil] meet at that time. The Conference will be form- 
ally opened on the evening of June 8 by a presidential address given by 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court. 

Headquarters will be at the Statler Hotel, Special rates will be offered 
Conference members for round-trip tickets. Hotel reservations should 
be made immediately with J. Paul Foster, 80 Federal Building, Boston. 
Requests for further information may be sent to Howard R. Knight, Gen- 
eral Secretary, National Conference of Social Work, 277 East Long 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


National study of social trends.—President Hoover has appointed a 
Committee to study significant social changes in American life. This 
Committee is made up as follows: Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia 
University, chairman; Professor Charles E. Merriam, of the University of 
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Chicago; Professor William F. Ogburn, of the University of Chicago; 
Professor Howard W. Odum, of the University of North Carolina; Mr. 
Shelby M. Harrison, of the Russell Sage Foundation. Professor Ogburn 
was appointed director of the investigation, Professor Odum, assistant 
director, and Mr. E. E. Hunt, executive secretary. The study will include 
a, description and measurement of the trends of social changes in a fairly 
wide variety of social fields such as population, inventions, communica- 
tion, the family, the church, and so forth. The purpose of the work is 
Jargely fact-finding, with the idea of uncovering problems that it is feas- 
ible to deal with practically at the present time. The Committee will be 
known as the President's Research Committee on Social Trends and will 
be expected to furnish information which may be of guidance in policy- 
making to the president. 


Policyholders Service Bureau.—This Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has incorporated into a report, Sharing Profits 
with Employees, a discussion of the most successful practices. The follow- 
ing types of plan are discussed: sharing profits with all eligible employ- 
ees; sharing profits with employee stockholders; sharing profits with em- 
ployees participating in a savings plan; and profit-sharing for executives. 
A limited number of copies of this survey are available and may be secured 
from the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Presidents Commission on Law Enforcement.—A preliminary 
report of the findings of the Commission has been drafted. The study has 
been initiated by eleven committees: (1) Police: August Vollmer, of the 
University of Chicago prepared a preliminary report on police organiza- 
tion and administration. (2) Courts: Judge Francis G. Gaffey, of the 
United States District Court in New York, and Benjamin A. Matthews, of 
the New York bar, undertook the study of the courts in that district, and 
a study of the federal district courts is being made by Joseph C. Hutche- 
son, Jr., United States district judge of Houston, Texas. (3) Prosecution: 
A preliminary report was drafted by Alfred Bettman, who was connected 
with the Cleveland crime survey of 1921. The Committee comprises 
Charles E. Clark, dean of the Law School of Yale University; Owen J. 
Roberts; Professor E. M. Morgan, of the Law School of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. O. K. McMurray, of the University of California; and President 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago. (4) Penal Institutions, Proba- 
tion, and Parole: This Committee is under the direction of Dr. Hastings 
H. Hart, of the Russell Sage Foundation. (5) The Prohibition Commit- 
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‘tee consisted of Mr. A. W. Woodcock, United States attorney for the 


district of Maryland, Albert E. Sawyer, and E. E. Lindberg. (6) Causes 


. of Crime: A preliminary report on the psychiatric aspects of crime was 


prepared by Dr. Herman Adler, state criminologist of Illinois. Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, is making a study of the 
economic and industrial factors bearing on criminal conduct. (7) Ju- 
venile Delinquency: Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children's Bureau, 
Department of Labor, and Miss Lenroot have drafted.a preliminary 


, report. Miss Miriam Van Waters, referee of -he Juvenile ‘Court of Los 


x 


Angeles, is working with the Commission. (8) Criminal Justice and the 
Foreign-Born: Dean Edith Abbott, of the Universizy of Chicago, has 
undertaken this study. (9) Cost of Crime: “his study is in charge of 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr, assisted by Sidney P. Simpson, both of New York 
City. (10) Abuses in Enforcement: Walter H. Pollack, of the New York 
bar, and Professor Zechariah Chafee, of the Earvard Law School, have 
undertaken this study. (riri) Statistics: Professor Sam Bass Warner, of 
Harvard University, is undertaking this study with a view to recommend- 
ing proper production and compilation of statistics. 


Problems of farmers.—The United States Department of Agriculture 
in October issued Circular No. 87, entitled, Proolems in Co-operation and 
Experiences of Farmers in Marketing Potatoes, by T. B. Manny. The ' 
study was made by the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, Bu- 


' reau of Agricultural Economics, in co-operation with the Maryland Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station and the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Religious Education Association.—As we go to press the Middle At- 
lantic Area Regional Conference is being held ir. Baltimore, Maryland. 

'The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention will be held in Cleveland, 
April 23-25. The problem for this convention is “Our Changing Mores 
and Their Significance for Character and Reigious Education.” The 
material falls into two types: articles on the-nature of and changes in our 
habits and standards with reference to particu_ar interests, such as the 
economic interest, the interests of the family, of the school, of the church, 
and so forth; and articles describing the adaptations that are being made 
to the changing situations. These articles, while drawing upon the re- 
sources from a variety of fields, will definitely point out the implications 
of the materials for character and redgious ecucation. Articles are in 
preparation on such topics as: “The Nature o; Contemporary Mores,” 
“Why Moral Attitudes Shift,” “The Nature and Customs of Traditions,” 
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“The Scientific Attitude Invades Our Thinking,” “The Church Adapts 
Itself to a Changing Community,” “Changing Theories and Practices in 
the Public Schools,” “Changes in the Family,” “Fundamental Tendencies 
in Economic Life,” “Conflicting Theories of Conduct Motivation," 
“Changing Concepts of the Curriculum,” and “Types of Religious Living 
Needed.” 


Research in the field of the family.—The Committee on the Family 
of the Social Science Research Council is endeavoring to collect copies of 
questionnaires, schedules, and other blanks used by investigators study- 
ing the family. It is proposed to establish this material as a loan col- 
lection in the office of the Social Science Research Council in New York 
City, so that responsible institutions and investigators may borrow the 
collection for a limited period when organizing research plans. 

'The co-operation of all investigators in the field of the family is 
earnestly requested, since a fairly complete collection is desired, and you 
are asked to send immediately three complete sets of all such forms ap- 
propriately marked to show the institution and the name of the investigat- 
or to the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

Seminar in Mexico.—The Fifth Annual Session of the Seminar in 
Mexico, which is a co-operative study of Mexican life and culture, will 
be held under the auspices of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America in Mexico City, July 5—25, 1930. The tentative list of 
round tables and leaders is as follows: problems of the Caribbean, Dr. 
Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wisconsin; social forces in Mexico, 
: Dr. John A. Lapp, Marquette University; the arts and crafts of Mexico, 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, editor of the Forum; Mexican labor, Carleton 
Beals, for ten years a resident of Mexico; Mexico and its international 
relations, Dr. J. Fred Rippy, Duke University; problems of government 
in Latin America, Dr. Ernest Gruening, editor, Portland Evening News; 
and education as a social factor in Mexico, Paul U. Kellogg, editor of the 
Survey. Correspondence may be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, Execu- 
tive Director, 112 East roth Street, New York City. : 


Social Science Research Committee-—The Committee on Problems 
and Policy of the Social Science Research Council voted at its recent an- 
nual conference at Hanover the appointment of the following Advisory 
Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture for the com- 
ing year ending August 31, 1930; Professor George F. Warren, chairman, 
Cornell University; Professor J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
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Lewis C. Gray, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture; Professor Robert T. Crane, University of Michigan; Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse, Brookings Institute; Professor Frank H. Knight, University of 
Chicago; and Dr. Ednrund deS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. 


Social work executives—The Proceedings of the Third Annual Insti- 
tute conducted by the Association of Community Chests and Councils, has 
been published in mimeographed form. Those who are interested in any 
of the reports presented may secure information by corresponding with 
June P. Guild, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 


Symposium on family relations.—At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, a symposium was given January 18 on 
problems of family relations. Papers were given on "Biological Founda- 
tions of the Family,” “Training for Successful Marriage,” and “Training 
for Parenthood.” 


White House Conjerence on Child Health and Protection—The pur- 
pose of the Conference is to study the present status of the health and 
well-being of the children of the United States, to report what is being done 
for child health and protection, and to recommend what ought to be done 
and how to do it. Committees of persons qualified in particular fields will 
gather information, compile reports, and prepare recommendations for 
presentation to a general conference to be called when the survey work is 
completed. 

The sections are medical service, Samuel McC. Hamill, chairman, 
Kenneth D. Blackfan; Fred L. Adair, and Philip Van Ingen; public health 
service and administration, Hugh S. Cumming, chairman, E. L. Bishop, 
George H. Bigelow, and H. A. Whittaker; education and training, F. J. 
Kelly, chairman, Louise Stanley, John E. Anderson, Thomas D. Wood, 
Anne S. Davis, Henry Breckinridge, and Charles S. Berry; the handi- 
capped, C. C. Carstens, chairman, Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, William J. 
Ellis, Homer Folks, and Frederick P. Cabot. 


University of Chicago-—Professor W. F. Ogburn has been granted 
leave of absence for the winter and spring quarters to undertake the direc- 
tion of the national study of social trends. During the winter quarter the 
course on “Social Change" is being given by Professor Malcolm Willey, of 
the University of Minnesota, and “Statistical Problems" by Mr. Samuel 
A. Stouffer. | 

Professor Robert E. Park, who has been absent for a year lecturing 
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and studying in Java, China, Japan, and Hawaii, will return to his work 
in the University in the spring quarter. 


Duke University.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University 
of Missouri, has accepted a call to organize and head a new department of 
sociology at Duke University, and will take up his work at that institution 
next September. The university plans to develop a fully equipped depart- 
ment of sociology as rapidly as possible. Professor Ellwood will teach 
this summer in the School of Education of New York University. 


University of Hlinois,—B. F. Timmons, who received his Doctor's 
degree at Ohio State University, is now teaching in the department of 
sociology. 


University of Missouri.—The curriculum in rural public welfare, es- 
tablished last year, now has an enrolment of twenty-three students. Their 
practice work is carried on in connection with social work agencies in 
Boone County. | 

'The department of rural sociology is pursuing four research projects 
this year: rural population; the development of public welfare work in 
Missouri; the effective location of rural groups; and trends in rural com- 
munity organization. 

Professor E. L. Morgan gave two weeks' lectures on leadership and 
community organization at the University of Iowa during the summer 
term. 

The rural sociology program of Farmers! Week, held October 21—25, 
dealt primarily with various aspects of rural social work. There was a 
large attendance of farm people at the section meetings. 

Professor Walter Burr will teach in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
during the summer session of 1930. He will offer courses in rural sociology 
and town and country church in relation to rural organization. 


University of North Carolina.—Protessor S. H. Hobbs, Jr., on leave 
of absence for the fall quarter, directed an economic and social survey of 
the state of Mississippi, financed by a group of business men in that state. 
Professor Hobbs’s thesis, North Carolina: Economic and Social, will be 
published by the University of North Carolina Press. 

Professor P. W. Wager has been granted a leave of absence to study 
forestry taxation in North Carolina for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Ohio State University. —Professor Charles C. Stillman has recently 
joined the staff, specializing in the training of social executives. 
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Okio Wesleyan Usiiversity.—L. A. Cramer, who was assistant in the 
department of sociolozy at Ohio State University, is teaching rural so- 
ciology. | 


University of Omeha.—The Institute for Social Research reports the 
following projects in progress: social legislation in Nebraska, and public 
and private welfare in Omaha. | 


State College of Washington.—Professor Fred R. Yoder, assisted by 
Harvey W. Starling, is making in selected rural communicies a study of 
factors influencing the effective location and functioning of rural groups. 
The study is made in co-operation with the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life; Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


PERSONAL NOTES ` 


Fred R. Johnson kas resigned his position in the Detroit Recorder’s 
Court to become general secretary of the Michigan Children’s Aid So- 
clety. 

Macaulay Company announce the publication of Memories of My 
Life by Edward Westermarck, author of the History oj Human Marriage 
and the Origin and Development of Moral Ideas. 


MASTERS' THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Blanks requesting information on dissertations in progress by can- 
didates for higher degrees in sociology are being sent by the editors of the 
American Journal of Sociology to universities and colleges in the country. 
If any department of sociology does not receive a request it is asked to 
send in the name of the student, degrees now held with name of institution 
conferring, degree sougtt, title of dissertation, probable date of completion ‘ 
of work, and name of institution where the work is being carried on. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Psychology of International Conduct. By GEORGE MALCOLM 
STRATTON. New sores D. Appleton & Co. i929. Pp. x+387. 


$3.00. 

We have here a strong book on an basora subject by a scholar who 

has devoted years to reading, writing, and teaching about international 
relations and war. The style is that of a book of essays but the matter rep- 
resents sound scholarship and wide reading, although the academic reader 
would appreciate footnotes and specific references which have been very 
sparingly used. The short bibliography is good as far as it goes, but hardly 
adequate, and does not represent even all the works that are mentioned in 
the text. 
Professor Stratton writes from the standpoint of a psychologist with 
individual psychology as his point of view. There is much in the literature 
of social psychology which he has not chosen to use, but his argument is 
. close-knit and the book will certainly meet its double purpose of an aca- 
demic text and a work for the general reader whose opinions it is clearly 
designed to affect. 

There are three parts. Some 125 pages are devoted to general consid- 
erations in which the comparative ability and temperament of races are 
discussed, racial prejudice given a very clear treatment, and the collective 
phenomenon of the national spirit and the delusions of the national mind 
come in for claritying discussion. i 

Part II has some excellent writing. The chapter on “Risk in Close 
` Acquaintance” is a complete refutation of the evangelistic appeal that if 
we only know each other better we shall avoid all trouble. The chapter on 
the birth-rate shows how fallacious is the assumption that increase in’ 
population must lead to war. After reading Stratton one wonders how 
anyone could have held otherwise, but we all know how widespread is this 
notion. Another chapter refutes the contention that competitive com- 
merce must mean war, and still another excellent one shows that there is 
no unchanging human nature, and therefore that human nature does not 
drive us on to the suicide of civilization. | 

Part III sets forth careful and restrained suggestions for the advance- 
ment of international conduct, laying emphasis upon the attitudes toward 
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the war problem as well as upon the formal institutions or "instruments" 
needed by the international mind. 

To the reviewer the author seems to overemphasize the question of 
heredity, but in view of the fact that many will feel that he has underem- 
phasized it there should be very little objection raised here. In the discus- 
sion of behavior of different nations, it is asserted that the English, Scotch, 
Dutch, and Germans are more intelligent than the Americans, and that 
the Greeks, Russians, Italians, and Polish are far less intelligent. This 
conclusion is based upon certain sample tests, and while the author ac- 
cepts them as conclusive, he warns us that they do not necessarily repre- 
sent fair samples of the mother-countries. There is one factor here which 
should be taken into account and which is left out, namely, the effect of 
. time. These “intelligent” nations are all, Stratton pcints out, more law* 
abiding than the nations that are low in the scale of intelligence, but it 
should be observed that the foreigners who do poorly on intelligence tests 
are recent arrivals, and those who do well have been here a long time. The 
figures in Chicago show that there is the same correlation between length 
of residence in America and the tendency to keep out of trouble. In other 
words, both success in passing intelligence tests and ability to avoid con- 
flict with the law go along with settled residence and the consequent sta- 
bility and acquaintar.ce with the traditions of American life. 

Another topic which one misses in Professor Strattcn’s treatment is 
of the highest importance. Nations may act officially as units, but policies 
are often determined by classes and even small groups. Professor Stratton 
is not ignorant of this and there are passages which concede the point, but 
in much of the discussion of the national emotions and national programs 
it would have been very illuminating had he seen fit ta emphasize this 
aspect and to give it its due importance. 

These words of criticism must be interpreted in the light of the open- 
ing sentences in this review. The book is a valuable addition to our na- 
tional literature and is presented in a form which would make it perhaps 
all the more acceptable to the general reader. It is not too much to say 
that if every voter in America could be led to read this book carefully the 
present forces for international understanding would be set forward in 
their progress a decade or more. Teachers of social psychology will un- 
doubtedly find the work of value when treating this aspect of collective 
behavior. ; 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY Or CHICAGO 
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Religion in Human Affairs. By CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK, Pu.D. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1929. Pp. xiii-]- 530. $3.50. 

This is the sort of book which does much to discredit sociology in the 
eyes of some. Not that it is lacking in scholarship, but in a constructive 
philosophy of the facts which it presents. Ii the book were written only 
for sociologists, there would be little ground for complaint in such a defi- 
ciency. But it is apparently intended for popular consumption, and the 
negative results of its study of religion may lead to a wrong judgment con- 
cerning the attitude of the social sciences toward human affairs, and es- 
pecially toward spiritual values. It is a typical product of that school of 
sociological thinking that does not see any need of sociological science 
being constructive in its handling of social facts. The reason for these 
statements will become evident when we consider the contents of the book. 

There is little to criticize in the first eight chapters. It is, in fact, a 
valuable and useful summary. At the end of the ninth chapter, however, 
the author reaches a conclusion which he states in the present tense: 

"The religious attitude is uncritical, prone either to accept the customs and 

traditions of the past without question or to reach out eagerly with faith and with 
longing toward some bright will-o’-the-wisp. Religion tends to be conservative 
or fanatical. Its beliefs are unchecked by experience or sceptical analysis, and 
hence the greatest absurdities often have behind them the tremendous driving 
force of emotion. 
If the statement had been made in the past or perfect tense, little excep- 
tion could be taken to it. But it is made as a universal generalization, hold- 
ing both for the present and the future. It is about as uncritical, therefore, 
as a similar statement which might be made concerning democracy. 

In chapter x on “Religious Disorganization," there is again little to 
criticize. In chapter xi on “The Decline in Supernaturalism,” the difficul- 
ties in the thinking of the author begin to become manifest. He admits that 
“supernaturalism js a vague term which might be variously defined." 
However, at the same time practically all of his objections to religion 
seem to come under the heading that it is a system of supernaturalism, 
whatever that may mean. In chapter xii on “Science and Religion in 
History" more difficulties in his thinking become manifest, for he defines 
science as a systematization and organization of sense data. He repeats 
this definition in chapter xv, where the definition reads “‘a harmonious sys- 
tem of mutual implications based on sense data gathered and organized 
by logical and mathematical processes and tested bv reference to new 
sense data." If the author had been consistent, he would have seen that 
this required the handling of all religious phenomena in human society by 
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: the methods of pure hehaviorism. Much earlier, however (p. 73), he had 
acknowledged that “the behaviorists as vet have not sharpened their 
methodological weapons sufficiently for any effective attack upon the 
problems of religious psychology." He therefore wisely eschews the meth- 
ods of behaviorism in attacking the problem of the influence of religion in 
human affairs. Obviously his definition of science limits science to the 
physical world. He would have avoided a great number of his difficulties 
in thinking if he had accepted a broader definition of science as “tested, 
organized, and universalized human experience." It is quite impossible to 
see how there can be any social science of religion unless this broader con- 
ception of the science is assumed. 

_ Chapter xiii is a valuable summary of the Fundamentalist movement 
in the modern world, valuable, not because these facts are not easily ac- 
cessible, but because it is a convenient record of some recent history. 
' Chapter xiv briefly characterizes the reaction 5f various religious groups 
to the modern world, but the author reserves to chaoter xv his incisive 
criticism of liberal socal Christianity. There can be no doubt that many - 
of his criticisms are entirely justified. Howeve-, that does not justify the 
negative conclusions of the author. He quite en£irely fails to see any great 
constructive social significance in the movement toward a liberal social 
Christianity. Again in chapter xvi he presents zll his negative conclusions 
regarding religion, frequently without qualification, and as though they ' 
were necessary scientific truths. We are told, “Religion rests upon passive 
faith”; “science is associated with a philosophy of determinism”; “science 
in effect denies the existence of spiritual beings”; “science represses ration- 
alization, wishful thinking and the various forms of bias, while religion 
. gives expression to such attitudes and modes of thought.” He concludes 
that such contrasts between science and religion make for incompatibility; 
and they certainly do if Professor Clifford’s book is to be taken as a good 
example of science and scientific method. 

` In the concluding chapter, on the “Faith and Philosophy of the Fu- 
` ture,” there is nothing that can be called very constructive, though it is 
difficult always to critieize scientific predictions. He thinks that religion 
of a Fundamentalist type will persist. He also thinks that liberal social 
Christianity will probably acquire more adherents; but that it will be 
accompanied by the development of a great many purely ethical culture 
movements and by a great deal of scientific and 5hilosophical agnosticism, 
and even materialism. The argument seems to te that all of these types of 
religious attitude will survive, because they appeal to different types of 
temperament and thinking. 
Finally, the writer of this review is severely criticized for promoting in 
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sociology the “ministerial mind” and is even accused of wishing to incor- 
porate liberal religion in sociology. It would seem to the reviewer, how- - 
ever, that a greater detriment to present-day sociology than the “minis- 
terial mind,” if by that is meant nothing more than the mind which sees 
religion as supremely important in culture (which is surely a defensible 
thesis), is the non-philosophical mind, the mind which fails to put things 
together in a constructive way and to see the deeper meaning under super- 
ficial appearances. If the sociology of religion is to accomplish anything 
constructive, it can do so only if the sociological investigator and thinker 
has such a philosophical attitude toward his facts, and tries to see them, 
not simply as a whole by themselves, but as a part of universal human 
culture and universal human experience. a» 
s CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY oF MISSOURI 


Social Institutions. By Joyce O: HERTZLER. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1929. Pp. x-+-234. $2.50. 

“The neglected field of social institutions,” says the author, receives 
here a “more minute and comprehensive analysis" than in previous works. 
The treatment is indeed comprehensive, both in number of definitions of 
the term institution, and in the range of problems and processes mentioned 
at one point or another. The general problems of the relation of institu- 
tions to culture, to social groups and the social order, and to the individual 
receive attention. The reviewer would hesitate to affirm that the account 
is either minute, or, as the author also asserts, systematic. 

To be systematic, a treatment should clearly set off the order of 
phenomena to be studied. The lines of distinction should be given most 
careful attention where confusion is most likely to occur. The two doubt- 
ful margins in the case of institutions are those between (1) institution 
and culture, (2) institution and group. The author has taken sufficient 
account of the relation of the individual to society. The two major mar- 
gins, however, are left in confusion. Language is considered as an institu- 
tion. In this the author follows respectable precedent. But if language be 
an institution, wherein are institutions different from culture? If an insti- 
tution is some particular aspect of culture, just what aspect is it? What 
items of culture may be considered as institutions, and in what respects 
- are they different from other items of culture? Again, what is the relation 
of an institution to a group? Is it a particular kind of social group? If so, 
what kinds of social groups are not institutions? The author suggests 
that institutions depend upon social groups for their life. So does culture. 
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The author tells us confusion exists in the definition of institutions, but he 
does little to clear it away. 

Another major group of problems lies about the origin, evolution’ 
causes, and functions of institutions, The author reviews for us a bit of 
the discussion of diffusion versus independent invention. In general, he 
traces institutions back to needs: out of the needs come “salient interests”; 
out of the interests come institutions, and as civilization advances, “other 
needs arise, perhaps not bound up so definitely with the basic necessity of 
bare individual or group survival" (p. 20). Let us quote scripture on the 
problems raised in this conception of things. When, then, one undertakes 
to explain a social phenomenon, he must seek separately the effective cause 
which produces it and the function which it fulfills.”* Again, "the deter- 
, mining cause of a social fact must be sought among the antecedent social 
facts, not among the states of the individual consciousness."^ On the basis 
of the presumed relation of each institution to its appropriate need, the 
author proceeds to a classification of the “pivotal institutional fields." 
This is a perfectly legitimate procedure, so far as it goes; but the very 
process of classification seems vitiated by the following: 

At the same time it must be remembered that there is a fundamental divi- 
sion of labor among institutions in social evolution and social lif». Hence it is 
unwise for institutions [reviewer’s note: as for example, language and writing] 
to be too ambitious and overlap and duplicate efforts | p. 66]. 


Considered as behaving things, one institution can no more duplicate the 
efforts of another than can one man digest another's food by oversight. 
The student of institutions should be studying the manner in which 
institutions arise, how their functions develop and change, and how they 
become related to other institutions. Whence comes the division of labor 
between existing institutions? 'T3e author's admonition to wayward insti- 
tutions suggests the crucial poirt, namely, that the ways of institutions 
are not the ways of eterral functions. The author indeed recognizes this, 
but he does not take the behavicr of institutions as his starting-point for 
classification. If one takes social functions as the sole basis for classifica- 
tion, he will find some of his institutions in several, if not all, of his cate- 
gories at once. One may get around the difficulty by drawing a rigid dis- 
tinction between institutions, considered as functions in an ideal disem- 
bodied state, and associations, considered as the wayward groups in 
which the functions must visit the earth. The author flirts with this way 
out of trouble, but does not definitely espouse it. 


* Durkheim, Les ragles ae le méthode sociologique, p. 117. 
* Tbid., p. 135. 
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While the volume will have a certain usefulness to teachers, it cannot 
be said to have contributed anything significant in point of view or mate- 
rials that will be of use in pursuing research in the institutional processes. 
If a student were looking for some guide to the study of, let us say, the 
Salvation Army, he would find little help except that this institution es- 
capes classification in any of the categories suggested. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Cart A. Dawson and WARNER 
E. Gerrys. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1929. Pp. vi+866. 
$4.50. 

In a decade characterized by the rapid succession of new textbooks 
for introductory college courses in sociology, Dawson and Gettys’ Intro- 
duction to Sociology stands out as a book of very unusual merit. No text- 
book in sociology published up to now combines so successfully the desir- 
able qualities of content, organization, comprehensiveness of scope, with a 
clear and interesting style. Students in the classes in which this book is 
used as the basic text can be congratulated on the opportunity which is 
offered them. 

It is a lavish use of materials taken over bodily or with relatively 
slight adaptation from previous publications which constitutes one of the 
two features of the book to which attention should be called. The industry 
and good judgment shown in assembling and selecting these materials is 
remarkable; and the same can be said of the skill with which selections 
have been fitted into a coherent, smoothly running text. Tt is notable that 
this integration of selected materials has been executed in such a way that 
the student is likely to experience only a minimum of difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the different terminology of the original writers. Furthermore, the 
materials are for the most part very concrete. For example, use is made 
of extensive selections from Zorbaugh's fascinating descriptions of The 
Gold Coast and the Slum; another selection gives the story of a factional 
struggle in a New England school center; a third describes the growing- 
up of two daughters in an ordinary household. In brief, this book makes 
it easy for the instructor to show the student just what is meant by the 
abstract and general concepts used, by reference to the illustrations con- 
veniently provided in close juxtaposition with the more theoretic para- 
graphs. 

The other noteworthy feature of the book is the general plan and ar- 
rangement of its parts and chapters. The scheme involves (1) an exami: 
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nation of the life of local communities, urban and village, and of typical 
social institutions considered with reference to (a) their formation, 
change, and functioning, and (5) their rôles in community and society. 

There is (2) a section of eleven chapters and more than four hundred 
pages devoted to “the processes and products of interaction? —the distri- 
bution of people and institutions in the local community, the nation, and 
the world-community; conflict, accommodation, and assimilation; with a 
chapter on “the social order." In the next section (3) ere three chapters 
on society and the person, including.a discussion of social control. A 
tinal main section (4) deals with social change in terms of disorganization, 
and reorganization through social movements. As a species of Appendix, 
presumably intended for relatively advanced students, there are two 
chapters (5) dealing with "sociology, sociologists, and. the sociological 
' movement." The pedagogical merits of this particular order will have to 
be ascertained by experiment, and will no doubt be estimated somewhat 
differently by different instructors. 

If a criticism of so well-considered a volume may be permitted, it is 
that the description of the róle of the city and of metropolitan institutions. 
occupies a place which seems disproportionate to the space given to rural 
and village communities. This distribution of emphasis is probably scien- 
tifically and historically valid; we are living in a world which is organized 
about urban centers of dominance. If one has to present the science of 
sociology to students with little experience of city life, however, one may 
wish for a textbook which would give more attention to the depiction of 
the facts of modern sccial life as they can be made to appear from the 
viewpoint of the town or country resident. This seems to be largely a 
problem in literary perspective. 

This book is attractively printed and well bound. It merits a wide 
adoption as a textbook fo- use in college courses. 

| Frox N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Modern Family. By Ruts RerrED. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929. Pp. x4- 182. 

The purpose of this volume is "to describe the functioning of this 
historic institution under the changing conditions of modern life, to trace - 
the evolution of its structure and duties, and to describe the problem of its 
adjustment to other elements in our social system" (p. x). Briffault would 
probably not think 182 pages sufficient to treat adequately so wide a sub- 
ject, but the majority of students of the family will welcome the work as a . 
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rare contribution of psychological insight into the maladjustment in family 
life. Part I deals with the family in the social scheme; Part II, with the 
family in America; Part III, with the disorganization of family life; Part 
IV, with the social direction of family evolution. 

Psychologists, especially Thorndike, Bain, and McDougall, are ac- 
cused of not having based their generalizations ‘concerning maternal in- 
stincts “upon any wide observation of the reactions of females to infant : 
phenomena" (p. 5). Instead of a biological predisposition to motherly 
behavior, the mother is “proud of herself and of her performance” because 
“the bearing of a child is an act of which society approves” (p. 7). 

Professor Reed tears away the veil of reverence from the institution 
of marriage and the home, lays bare their disfigurations, and recommends 
some pertinent changes, which in all likelihood will not find acceptance. 
Children are frequently desired to fulfil selfish motives on the part of par- 
ents, such as forcing a giddy wife to attend to domestic duties, or bringing’ 
the wandering attention of a husband back to his home. The career of 
motherhood, which is regarded as sacred in our mores, requires only a 
marriage certificate, no special training, carries no rewards beyond a per- 
sonal satisfaction, and has no limit except eventually the inability to 
function further. As a remedy for this situation, Professor Reed suggests 
that a mother's license might be granted to women as a mark of qualifica- 
tion for motherhood. All that society requires now is a public announce- 
ment that she will spend the remainder of her life in relatively ese asso- 
ciation with one man. 

Too much home is discussed in a chapter entitled “The Hypertrophy 
of Family Bonds.” Intense early attachments may produce in adults 
desiccated and impoverished personalities. Parents become stodgy and 
children acquire psychopathic personalities. The unmarried mother and 
her child represent the other extreme: the vehemence and ruthlessness of 
society in punishing the two leave for them little opportunity for economic 
or social adjustment. 

Childless women who live with husbands whom they thoroughly dis- 
like, but who give these men sexual gratification in exchange for luxuries, 
are as guilty of immorality, or perhaps more so, than the hard-working 
girl who places a price upon sexual favors which she sells occasionally for 
money, when in need. But society is adverse to such a method of reasoning 
or a reorganization of rights and wrongs in sexual matters. We have had 
. two experiments in family reform, the Oneida and Mormon communities. 
Although these experiments were successiul in the accomplishment of 
their aims, an outraged society from the outside, led by theologians, vir- 
tually stamped out experimentation in forms of family life. About all we 
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have done is to recognize certain social aspects of parenthood and to pass a 
few laws regarding mother's aid and the like. | : 

Taken as a whole The Modern Family wil satisfy a felt need for 
jarring loose the famiiy from its traditions, and provoking a questioning 
attitude in regard to family problems. 

H. G. DUNCAN 

University OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nationales Gemeinschaftsgefühl und wirtschaftliches Interesse. By 
WALTER SULZBACH. Leipzig: Verlag C. L. Hirschfeld, 1929. 
Pp. vi+ 152. 

Die Marxistische Rechisauffassung. By ANATOL RAPPOPORT. Riga: 
Published by the author, 1927. Pp. 54. 

German scholars continue to produce in quantity at least one type of 
academic publications—that in which theoretic concepts ave subjected to 
painstaking logical analysis and discrimination. The two monographs in 
hand are both of that type. Both, also, reflect another tendency which 
seems to be rather common in German social science publications of the : 
post-war period—the tendency to preoccupation with materials and ideas 
derived from Marxian socialism. Apparently, the contemporary political 
successes of socialistic and labor groups in Germany and elsewhere in 
Europe have served to stimulate the social scientists to examine with re- 
newed interest the content and implications of the doctrinaire socialist 
writings. 

Walter Sulzbach's study of National Community-Feeling and Eco- 
nomic Interest is a critical analysis of the socialist dogma that the senti- 
ments of nationality and patriotism, together with the international wars 
in which they are revived and expressed, are outgrowths of the economic 
interests of citizens, particularly the ruling classes. His contention, brief- 
ly expressed, is that war and the sentiment of nationality are not due 
primarily to economic interest, though nationalism and “imperialism” 
may be strengthened by convictions of economic interest: war and na- 
tionalism are due to deep-seated human emotional tendencies—the joy of 
battle, the desire for status, and the will to power. This contention is sup- 
ported by a line of reasoning calculated to show (x) that war and imperial- 
ism are not profitable in fact; (2) that the feeling of nationality is not at 
bottom a consciousness of common economic interest, nor of common in- 
terest of any other sort, but a consciousness of opposition znd difference, 
of one's own nation as set apart from others; and (3) tbat the bourgeoisie, 
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the class held by the Marxian theory to be the source of nationalistic 
feeling and imperialism, is not in fact determined as a separate class by 
any such impulse. : 

Sulzbach's analysis is penetrating and suggestive; the monograph is a 
real contribution to the definition of several important terms used in 
sociological discussion. In reading certain passages one can notice a tend- 
ency on the part of the author to reason from some supposed inherent 
meaning of the terms. 

Rappoport’s little brochure, Te Marxian Conception of Law, is also 
a critical analysis of certain elements of orthodox socialist doctrine. The 
author reaches the conclusion that law, as we know it, both civil and crim- 
inal, is derived from the principle of equivalence, which is in turn an out- 
growth of the experience and practice of economic exchange. As a system 
of rules intended to secure equivalence, or equity, in the economic trans- 
actions and other relations of individuals, it can be distinguished from 
morals, technological rules, and other rules governing the conduct of 
human beings. Law will endure in its present form and meaning only so 
long as the social order involves the purchase and sale of goods as a basic 
form of social interaction. 


Frovp N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Range of Social Theory: A Survey of the Development, Litera- 
ture, Tendencies and Fundamental Problems of the Social Sci- 
ences. By FLovp N. House. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1929. Pp. x+ 587. 

The title of this book suggests the enormous labor involved in its 
preparation. A sample counting oi works cited in a few random chapters 
indicates that several hundred volumes have been utilized in addition to 
numerous articles. The mere quantity of the task is greatly increased by 
the wide variety of subject matter embraced in the survey. 

Naturally, the problem of selection and classification had to be met. 
The scheme adopted consists in organizing the material around five gen- 
eral groups of problems which have emerged in social science: (1) human 
geography, (2) economic processes, (3) social psychology, (4) collective 
behavior and social control, (s) political organization and political proc- 
esses, Fitting these into parts and chapters further complicated matters. 
One gets the impression that the materials have a way of refusing to be 
classified in some instances. Most of us would have somewhat different 
pigeonholes and also would get a varying distribution, which means that 
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it is a personal matter and we should have no ob ective standard to decide 
the issue between us. 

Another point of difficulty i is that of poe as eli as selection. 

Here again we shall expect differences in opinion. For example, the index - 
carries one reference to Child and to Barnard, and none to Jennings, Her- 
rick, and Gesell, although in my opinion they are more important than 
some given greater emphasis. Again, using the Index to check against my 
impressions, it seems there is evidence that the sociologists bulk more 
largely than other social scientists. This may be justiied by the apparent 
identification of social theory with general sociology (p. 287). There is 
some evidence, also, that within the sociology group the material is selected 
on the basis of the influence of certain writers on the author's point of view. 
Such a result is inevitable in a work o? such proportions in a field where 
objective tests are not developed. 
... One or two points, aside from the book itself, may give the reader 
some concern. First of all, if this is an indication of the range of general 
sociology, I fear we shall continue to merit the implication of a critic who 
defined a sociologist as one “who knows less and less about more and 
more.” The ghost of sociology as the social science may still be with us. - 
A second matter of cancern is that the impression I get of the total con- 
tribution of social sciences is largely a mass of hazy and conflicting opin- 
ions rather than “a body of secure and 5bjective knowledge" (p. 569). 

Granted that specialization must be offset as much as possible by 
acquaintance with wider fields of knowledge, the present volume performs 
a very essential function. It should be of great help as a guide to the litera- 
ture in the field and will find a welcome from teacher as well as student. 

WALTER B. BODENHAFER 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


International Economic Relations: A Treatise on World Economy 
and World Politics. By Joun Donatpson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xxx-+-674. $3.20. 

In the words of tke author, “The general purpose of this study is to 
consider the form and functioning of the world economic and politico- 
economic order, which is a thing of such organic and coherent nature as to 
justify the term world economy.” The book is divided into two unequal 
parts, the first of which is devoted to a consideration cf the factors—geo- 
graphic, social, political, legal, and ter-itorial—which form the basis of 
the evolving world-economy. Geography and race are the foundation’ 
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stones of national economies and the sources of regional interdependence 
and division of labor. 

After a discussion of the pros and cons of race the author concludes 
that 
the differing racial characteristics must be conceded an important place in the 
explanation of given national economic development, and this is particularly 
borne out by the fact that certain nations have utilized inferior economic oppor- 
tunities for high economic development, while others, with superior resources 
and other advantages, even climatic, have not so developed. 


Race is contrasted with geography as a basis of national development; 
but no attention is given to culture as a factor in the differences among 
peoples. 

The second and larger part of the book is devoted to an aralysis of 
“the structure of national and world economy.” Here the author selects for 
special treatment the national economies of Great Britain, Brazil, and the 
United States. Great Britain is taken as an example of a metropolitan or 
complex economy; Brazil as a frontier; United States is in between, rep- 
resenting the process of transition from the simple to the complex. In dis- 
cussing these economies the various factors—geographic, economic, social, 
political—are considered. Unfortunately, the treatment is for the most 
part limited to a description of facts of industrial growth, population, and 
income. No attempt is made to trace the growing economic interrelation- 
ships of these countries with other parts of the world. For instance, Brazil 
is considered merely as a frontier producing certain kinds of raw materials 
that give it a peculiar national structure. But one is naturally interested in 
knowing with what other parts of the world Brazil is integrated and what 
changes are taking place in the process of integration. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is that devoted to a treatment 
of the international economic organizations that are growing up to meet 
the problems of international competition for world-markets. However, 
the author gives little consideration to the present trend toward economic 
regionalism or to the fact that cities rather than nations are the centers 
through which the international economy is integrated. 

The author deserves great credit for the thoroughness with which he 
has gone about his task. The number and scope of the references used 
indicate extensive as well as intensive research. A comprehensive Appen- 
dix giving reference data on the subject matter of each chapter, and an 
outline for further study, appear at the back of the book. 

R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Science and Personality. By WiLLiam Brown. With a Foreword 
by Sir OLIVER Lopere. New Haven: Yale University Press, - 
1929. Pp. viii-]-258. 

This volume contains the substance of three lectures delivered at 
Yale University in 1928 and six or eight occasional papers previously pub- 
lished.’ The slender thread that holds them together is the interest of the 
author in religion, which he seeks to justify by science. Dr. Brown, who is 
a physician, considers that faith is based on scientific evidence, including 
the important evidence of spiritualistic mediums, though his belief in . 
immortality he regards as resting on “internal evidence," by which he ap- 
parently means his own deep-seated desires. 

The book can have little interest to social psychologists, for the view 
of personality is one of extreme individualism. Religion is set forth as a 
matter of individual attitude, with complete neglect of the vast array of 
material which deals with the influence of culture on the development of 
the religious experience of the believer. Dr. Brown's interest in philosophy 
and religion leads him to give a brief characterization oi behaviorism, psy- 
choanalysis, psychical research, and the work of the Russian physiologists. 
All these interests, however, are subordinate in this volume to his religious 
interest, and he is able not only to prove scientifically the existence of 
- God, but also finds scientific proof of Christianity and the gospel story. 

— - The verbatim accounts of mediumistic séances and of some case his- 

tories are to the reviewer the most interesting. These carefully prepared - 

‘records will enable the reader to decide on the basis of the facts presented 

how far the existence of ghosts is demonstrable. To the author they seem 


` conclusive; to the reviewer such a conclusion seems far-fetched. Perhaps 


here, as elsewhere, the matter is so uncertain that the verdict will probably 
be determined primarily by the bias of the reader. 

Religion is thought of not only as an individual experience but as 
divorced from historical influerces. The type of arguments here used was 
most convincing in the seventeenth century, at which time the ideas cur- | 
rent in society had not been historically traced, and seemed to be innate 
and eternal. | | 

There is revealed in this bcok a sincere and serious personality whose 

earnest desire to support the truth of Christianity by appeal to occult 
phenomena is in harmcny with a certain trend in England since the war. 
Perhaps the tragic losses of 1914 to 1918 may be the underlying explana- 
tion of this remarkable movement to support, like Uzzah, an ark that 


needs no such help. ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University or CHICAGO 
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The Art of Straight (Thinking. By EDWIN LEAVITT CLARKE. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xi--470. $3.00. 


The purpose of this book is stated in the Author's Preface: “to help 
men obtain unbiased facts, to think logically about those facts, and to act 
rightly in the light of scientific judgments." The book is offered to the 
reader as a "statement of the method of scientific thinking, prepared with 
special reference to the pitfalls which beset the student of social problems, 
and to the means by which these pitfalls can be avoided." 

The first chapters consider the cause and cure of prejudice, and rest 
upon a rather naive acceptance of Watsonian psychology and a greatly 
oversimplified statement of the process of conditioning. . Chapters iv to 
viii discuss problems of logic and constitute a summary of some of the 
underlying definitions and rules that one would find in any formal text on 
that subject. Except for the final chapter on “A Cooperative Technique 
for Solving Social Problems" the remaining chapters are devoted to meth- 
ods of acquiring and utilizing data, with special attention to errors that 
may enter. Among other topics, there is consideration of types of evidence, 
the validity of assumptions, oral testimony, written sources of information 
(including a discussion of the newspaper), and propaganda. 

Taken as a whole the chapters are based on the assumption that 
“irrational” thinking may be replaced by “rational” thinking if the indi- 
vidual wil but master formal rules and principles of thought in conse- 
quence of which he will acquire an alertness that will enable him to sepa- 
rate in a calculating manner truth from falsehood. By reason, it is posited, 
people can be brought to think reasonably. Two points may be raised: 
(1) Is not most thinking emotionally motivated and directed? If so, it is 
control of emotions rather than “reason” that is important; emotions ride 
roughshod over rules of logic. To the emotions as such the author gives 
virtually no attention. (2) It may be contended that men live their 
everyday lives in a world of emotionally motivated thought (and enjoy it) 
and are not interested'in acting “in the light of scientific judgments.” For 
such there is no interest in straight thinking. Professor Clarke overlooks 
this, especially in his discussion of the newspaper. He deplores its trend 
toward emotionalism, and the less of its informational functions, without 
considering that one reason for the popularity of the modern newspaper is 
that it does the very thing which he deplores. 

The material throughout is almost entirely descriptive, with many 
examples of how not to thirk but far fewer of how to think. There are 
seventy pages of questions, problems, and bibliography for classroom use. 


University OF MINNESOTA MALCOLM M. WILLEY 
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A Modern. Theory oj Ethics: A Study of the Relations of Ethics 
and Psychology. By W. OLAF STAPLEDON. New York: E.P. 
Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. ix-+277. Price, $2.75. . 


Every added reversion of ethics at the hands of biology or psychology 
or life calls for a food of new ethical textbooks explaining what has hap- 
pened and literally gathering up the fragments. This book, like all timely 
books on ethics, begins with the contemporary predicament in ethics and, 
like all sufficiently ambitious books on ethics, ends with a theory that re- 
pairs all major damages. 

It is a vivid and impressive picture that the author draws of the con- 
temporary status of moral theory: on a background of suspected cosmic 
indifference, with a foreground of biological urges which at best conscience 
only seems to rationalize, moral judgments fall limp into egoistic subjec- 
tivity. Nor have ethical theories been able to cope as one might wish with 
this situation into which life and science have lurched us. It is clear, so 
clear that the author passes it lightly, that notions of obligations cannot 
be effective when there is nothing to obligate us. If, on the other hand, we 
seek the good, with G. E. Moore, in a quality so objective that it exists 
quite alone, we are not able to make contact with so independent a quality. 
It furnishes ground neitaer for obligation nor for self-fulflment. The au- 
thor’s own contribution is to relate good to, and only to, teleological activ- 
ity, but to found teleology deeper than consciousness—bevond psychology 
to biology if not indeed to physical bedrock. Subjectivity is thus escaped, 
but at the cost of a pure instrumentalism of intelligence. “In fact I am 
forced," says he, “to regard consciousness as in its very nature instru- 
mental, and obligation as grounded not in it but in the teleologically active 
substances in whose activity consciousness itself is instrumental” (p. 184). 
It is a relief to see how open-mindedly the author regards the universe 
itself after having purged purpose of consciousness, as see his concluding 
evaluation of the cosmic significance of ecstasy. 

The outstanding characteristics of this book are terseness of style, 
relieving touches of wit amid well-sustained relevancy to the modern 
scene, dialectical cleverness, and at the same time a not easily distracted 
scent for the main trails of ethical perplexity in current life. Past theory 
is used unobtrusively to anlighten the present, but never for its own sake. 
There are not many books on ethics that a non-technician who still wants 
very solid stuff could read with more intellectual fruitage than this book. 

T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 
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Economics and Ethics. By J. A. Hosson. With a Foreword by 
JEROME Davis, General Editor of Heath “Social Relations 
Series.” New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. xxxi4-489. 


$4.00. 

The point of view of this book is determined by the author's well- 
known bias. Since, however, that bias is for “welfare” against any lesser 
value and for humanity against any special class, one may expect an en- 
lightened appraisal of the economic process on behalf of an ethical, a 
functional, society. 

The book is precisely this. Starting from “the impossibility of de- 
taching economic from human satisfaction in the art of life," the author 
criticizes in the light of his total ethical-economic equipment the older 
socialistic distributive norm “according to the service," the capitalistic 
norm “according to pull," and the present communistic norm “according 
to needs." Extracting wisdom from each of these, he proposes as the justest 
norm "according to capacity to use." But distribution is limited by some- 
thing to distribute; and so Hobson proposes as his full maxim: "From 
each according to his powers, to each according to his capacity to use.” 
What, however, can realistically take the place of necessity as an incentive 
for production Hobson recognizes as the final psychological and cosmic 
check upon ethical aspiration. 

He is driven by this recognition, and other forces, to an incisive criti- 
cism of the categories "personality" and "community," and to an able 
analysis of the wants of workers and the motives of men in general. Classi- 
cal economics is given a thorough overhauling, though not an inconsider- 
ate one. Communistic faith is subjected to searching criticism. And the 
potencies of socialistic engineering are elaborately evaluated. Through 
all the parade, however, of political ¿sms and of economic creeds there is 
kept to the fore the capacity of human beings and the róle in society of the 
ethical aspirations that serve as human norms. "There is no allusion as to 
the power of the latter to realize themselves; but there is equally no illu- 
sion as to the benevolence of an economic process self-directed for indi- 
vidual gain. I know of no other book in which crucial ethical concepts and 
issues are canvassed with such critical regard to their economic relevancy 
and promise. It may be added that Hobson is less distrustful of the mon- 
istic state as an organ of economic and social regulation than are many of 
his compatriots who share the general point of view. 

T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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. Literary Ethics. By H. M; PaUrr. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1929. Pp. 358. $3.75. 

This is a study of the development of literary morals from a time when 
. property rights in literature were scarcely thought of, and an author's 
productions were the prey of all marauders, to the present age with its 
legal safeguards and at least the beginnings of a literary conscience. Books 
on crime and immorality seldom lack in human interest, and the present 
one, treating as it does of thef:s, forgeries, piracies, plagiarisms, and 
hoaxes, as well as many other shady practices indulged in by writers, 
. editors, publishers, censors, and uaprincipled adventurers, is no exception. 
While numerous books dealing with literary delinquencies such as forgery 
or plagiarism have been written, this is the first book, so far as the reviewer 
knows, to treat comprehensively and in a genetic fashion the problem of 
literary morals. 

Like any ethical treatise, this one offers many openings for casuistical 
dissent. Why should Shakespeare’s piratical practices be cited as an occa- 
sion for congratulating ourselves (p. 71), if the similar but less felicitous 
misdeeds of Dryden end scores of others are to be viewed with severe 
disapproval? Does the condemnation of the almost universal practice of 
borrowing ideas, characters, and plots from eatlier.sources mean that 
literary products should never become a part of the common social her- 
itage? Original literary ideas are a3 scarce as any cultural innovations, 
and the legitimate field of borrowing may extend farther than citing with 
formal acknowledgment. Else whe of us would dare to write at all? . 

Again, the wholesale objection to abridgments and popularized edi- 
tions ignores the stake which the common man of limited learning and 
- small means has in these forms. All will agree that an author's rights 
should be respected, but a literary morality so strict as to deprive the com- 
mon man of the “mutilated” versions of the classics that he has enjoyed 
from the sixteenth century ltiérature du colportage to the “Little Blue 
Books” of Haldeman-Julius would be a dubious advance. In the long run 
the aspirations of literary artists and scholars, as well as the attainment of 
a lofty code of literary ethics, wil. be promoted rather than retarded by 
the humanization of krowledge. 

CARROLL D. CLARK 

CONNECTICUT ÁGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
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Our Changing Civilization: How Science and the Machine Are Re- 
constructing Modern Life. By Jonn HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1929. Pp. 362. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that modern civilization is based 
upon an industrial organization and a point of view fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of all previous ages. Only gradually are we realizing the in- 
fluence which modern science, industry, and urban life are having upon 
all the manifold structures of contemporary society. It is to an analysis 
and interpretation of this influence that Dr. Randall has set himself in his, 
discussion of Our Changing Civilization. His thesis is that “we are on the 
threshold of a civilization so different from the old that nothing to which 
we have grown attached will remain untouched.” 

The first half of the book deals with the social and philosophical ante- 
cedents of modern: civilization, together with a discussion of the nature 
of culture and an analysis of how civilizations change. This is done in sim- 
ple style and shows general familiarity with the literature of cultural an- 
thropology and social change, and especially with the contributions of 
John Dewey. The last part of the volume presents a survey of the devel- 
opment of science, industry, and thought during recent centuries. With 
bold strokes the author pictures the great burst of enlightenment of the 
seventeenth century, the Age of Reason of the eighteenth century, and the 
Age of Romanticism in the nineteenth century. He thus furnishes the 
setting for an understanding of the transitions which are now going on in 
the economic and social foundations of modern civilization as a result of 


. the increased mechanization of industry and the modern scientific point 


of view. He offers no solutions or definite predictions as to what the future 
civilization will be like. But in a clear and forceful manner he indicates 
the nature of the basic changes which are taking place in human relations 
and social thought and the resulting problems of city life, of art, morals, 
religion, and all the other changing aspects of our modern social structure. 
The book contributes to a clearer understanding of the general background 
of change and readjustment against which all the problems of modern so- 
ciety must be viewed. ' 


PauL F. Cressey 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 
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Final Moral Values in Sociology. By, Rev. THEODORE Mary 
HEMELT, 5.5., S. T.L. Washington: Catholic University of . 
America, 1929. Pp. 266. 


Dr. Hemelt’s thesis is in substance that sociology, as set forth in the 
works of non-Catholic writers, places “final moral values upon man’s ac- 
tions. Although its viewpoint is. purely naturalistic, it offers a substitute 
for the theological interpretation of morality. .... Although it finds 
no warrant for the existence of a spiritual order, its evaluations make it a 
moral science." After pinning upon some of the most self-assured objec- 
ists in modern sociolozy the label *moralizing," he arrives at the general 
conclusion that morality cannot be divorced from sociolcgy since man's 
activities form the very matter of its investigation. He likewise finds that 
the principles which underlie sociology are by necessity subversive of 
revealed religion. That is, the sociologicai and religious interpretations 
of life he would hold to have nothing in ccmmon except that “they both 
undertake to explain life and evaluate its crigin, meaning. and purpose." 
Such an antithesis is invalid unless each of the interpretations pretends to 
be absolute and final. Dr. Hemelt would justify his antithesis by holding 
that sociology as a naturalistic view of life can give onlv a tentative inter- 
pretation as contrasted with the absolute view of moral zheology which 
claims to offer unerring guidance to man's eternal interests. 

One cannot forego a tribute of respect for the careful reading which 
Dr. Hemelt has given to a considerable section of modern saciology. There 
is no doubt also that his aim has been pretty accurate in many cases and 
that he has convicted some of the most vociferous partisans of à non- 
valuing sociology of substituting their own moral prejudices and idio- 
syncrasies for conventional religious and moral codes. Yet some of us 
cannot accept with equanimity the inclusion of individuals like Judge Ben 
Lindsey or philosophers like Montague or Leighton in the ranks of sociolo- 
gists. Certain outstanding sociologists might well have been included or 
at least given more atzention. For example, Hobhouse is mentioned only 
in a footnote, G. E. Howard is not mentioned at all, nor are Carver, Kel- 
sey, and a good many others. The book is seriously marred by many er- . 
rors in diction which more careful proofreading would have improved. 


 ARTHUR J. Topp l 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Alfred Weber's Theory of the Location of Irdustries. English edi- 
tion, with Introduction and Notes by Cari J. FRIEDRICH. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2929. Pp. xxxiii--256. 
$3.00. 

The subject of location, whether applied to industries, retail services, 
or social institutions, is becoming increasingly important as new factors 
are introduced to change spatial relations. Alfred Weber's studies in this 
field, which are here ably translated by Dr. Friedrich, represent the first 
attempt, so far as the reviewer is aware, to reduce location to mathematical 
terms. The method employed is hypothetical and abstract rather than 
analytical and concrete. The various factors entering into the production 
and distribution of different products are weighted and assigned values for 
hypothetically assumed conditiones. Location becomes, therefore, a ques- 
tion of mathematical computation. Distance is measured in terms of ton- 
mile rates which are assumed to be uniform thrcughout the same general 
transportation area. Regional differentials in labor costs are reduced to 
indices and weighted accordingly and used in the computation as labor 
coefficients. These two factors— cost of transportation and cost of labor— 
are the only ones that work regionally; the others are related to what the 
translator calls “agglomeration” and “deglomeration,” meaning the ad- 
vantages accruing from concentration or dispersion of plants. The gain in 
economic efficiency of the large over the small plant under given condi- 
tions is reduced to an index number and serves as a coefficient in the loca- 
tion equation. 

After establishing his pure mathematics of location as based on hypo- 
thetical conditions, Dr. Weber seeks to apply his theory to reality. He 
concludes that many of the divergencies in actual experience are extrane- 
ous and do not alter the underlying principles of location as discovered 
by mathematical calculation. Others require further research before a 
complete theory of location can be advanced. 

The discussion is highly technical and abstract and has but little 
practical value in its present form. l 

R. D. MCKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Social Psychology. By BERNARD C. Ewer. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929. Pp. ix-+436. $2.25. 

Professor Ewer presents another text on psychology with the tradi- 

tional system of McDougall rather uncritically set forth. He acknowledges 
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his chief debt to McDougall and Allport, whom he attempts to unite and 
harmonize. Whether these two gentlemen will be mutually pleased with 
the company they are thus forced to keep may be left to the imagination. 
The general tone of the work is hortatory, not to say homiletic, and stu- 
dents and society are exhorted to be good. “World society is in constant 
. peril from the official acceptance oi bad social principles.” “The ‘gravest: 
danger in the formation of abstract sentiments is not that of malevolence, 
but rather the tendency to mere verbalism.” “There can be no doubt as 
to the value of class consciousness in certain respects, however question- 
able the modes which it sometimes assumes.” It would seem: hardly to be 
the province of the psychologist to tell us whether class consciousness is 
good or bad, and if it is bad we should be told what to do about it. The 
author has a suggestion for controlling and even preventing waves of 
popular excitement. This reminds one of Professor Allport’s discussion 
of leadership in which he expresses doubt whether leadership is a good 
thing or not, since ofter: the leader appeals to passion. If only we could 
be told how to abolish it! Professor Ewer discusses confict. He is against 
it. It is his opinion that both in extent and in form social conflict is sub-. 
ject to criticism, To him social psychology has for its task the prevent- 
ing of conflicts. There are those among us who feel that there will be 
enough to do for the next generation to try to understand our human life, 
and that until we do understand our programs should not claim the label 
of science. i 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO - 


Creative Imagination: Studies in the Psychology of Literature. By 
June E. Downey. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. 
$3.75. | | 

Professor Downey is one of the few laboratory psychologists in Amer- 
ica who have given time to investigate creative activity in the field of lit- 
erature. This volume presents some of her own findings, with frequent 
reference to the work of others, on the psychology of crea*ive writing. 

She indicates the wide individual differences in the imagina! and attitu- 

dinal values found both in the creator and the reader of literature. She. 

reviews the employment of varieties of sensory and imaginal forms of ex- 
pression in different types of writing. She exposes by example and discus- 
sion the rich play of emotional, fantasy associations, especially in modern 

.. art. And, finally, she makes some comments on the place of. art in personal 
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satisfactions, that is, in producing what F. L. Wells calls “balance” in 
personality. 

While the author deals, in passing, with the place of communication 
and consensus in the group as these affect the expression and acceptance 
of art, she does not understand the full significance of social interaction in 
these matters. Neither does she fully grasp the significance of cultural 
factors in setting the framework in which any art grows up. In other 
words, there still remains the intriguing job of writing the sociology of 
aesthetics, on the one hand, and the sociology of the creative artist, on the 
other. | 

Throughout, the book is largely descriptive and full of ample illustra- 
tions. But the more subtle psychological analysis of the process of creation 
still eludes us. Perhaps it always will] KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium. By thirty- 
-four psychologists. Edited by Martin L. REYMERT. Wor- 
cester: Clark University Press, 1928. Pp. xvili+-454. $6.00. 


This volume contains the papers contributed to the Wittenberg 
Symposium on feelings and emotions. A notable array of scholars, both 
European and American, are among the contributors, including Alfred 
Adler, Bekhterev, Karl Buhler, Cannon, Claparede, Dunlap, Eric Jaensch, 
Pierre Janet, McDougall, Pieron, Morton Prince, Spearman, Stern, Mar- 
garet Washburn, and Woodworth. These names assure one of the inter- 
esting and stimulating character of the papers. Probably no field of psy- 
chological interest has resisted more efforts to understanding than that of 
affective life. One would expect from such a large number of eminent 
psychologists indications of some definite mastery of this field. Yet, 
without impugning the interesting character of the papers, one must ad- 
mit that they have made little achievement in the field in question. In- 
stead, they represent snapshots, valuable not so much ior what they depict, 
as for the perspectives which they imply. One finds represented among 
the contributors most of the contemporary points of view in psychology. 
So one is permitted to see how they vision a tough and muddled field. 
Some of the papers are of exceptional merit, notabiy those of Wilhelm 
Stern, Alfred Adler, Janet, Jaensch, and George Stratton, 

It is significant that no papers have been given representative of the 
psychoanalytical field, nor any of a. genuine psychological character. A 
number of men were unable to accept the invitation to contribute papers. 
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This may account for some of the omission. The editor is to be com- 
mended for assembling the papers and making them accessible to the 


public. HEerRBEET BLUMER 


UNIVERSITY Or CHICAGO 


John Henry: Tracking Down a Negro Legend. By Guy B. JOHN- 
SON. Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1929. Pp. 155. $2.00. 

John Henry, the steel driver who “died with his hammer in his hand" 
after he had beat the steam drill down, is known in one form or another to 
nine-tenths of the Negro population. Here we have genuine American 
folk lore, originated only about sixty years ago, but very widely diffused 
and already adopted by the phonograph and radio. By patient researches, 
inquiries and conversation with men who claimed to have known or to 
know of John Henry, Mr. Johnson has endeavored to track down this 
legend, which is localized in several different places, to its source. Was 
there a real John Henry? An actual contest with a steam drill? And what 
is the relation of John Henry to John Hardy, a later ballad figure whose 
exploits seem to have become confused to some extent with John Henry 
in the popular mind? Mr. Johnson, with a mass of conflicting evidence, is 
unable to make a categaric answer to these questions. Evidence, particu- 
larly the fact that the details of the John Henry story vary so little 
throughout the work songs, ballads, and stories by which his fame is 
spread, points to the belief that John Henry actually existed. But “all 
questions of the authenticity of the John Henry traditicn fade into insig- 
nificance before the incontrovertible fact that for all his countless admir- 
ers John Henry is a reality. To them he will always be a hero, an idol, a 
symbol of the ‘natural man.’” The conception of John Henry, not as an 
outworn bit of folk lore, but as an active element in Negro culture today, 
is an interesting one. Unfortunately from the standpoint of the sociologist, 
Mr. Johnson devotes only one short chapter to it. 


CHICAGO MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Church Comity. By H. PauL Douctass. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. Pp. vii-+181. $2.50. 


The reader who is interested in the general problems of the Protestant 
church in the urban community, and particularly the changing attitudes 
of urban Protestant groups toward each other, will welcome Church 
Comity. It is based upon the results of the study of a number of cases of 
comity practice in several of our lerger American cities. 
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Church comity is defined as “cooperative church extension.” While 
there are indications that all churches and denominations are not equally 
indorsing this newer point of view, sufficient evidence is found of a distinct 
modification of the older sectarian rivalry with reference to the churching 
of city areas. | 

Dr. Douglass traces the evolution of church comity which finds its 
expression as an integral part of the church federation movement. We 
note the extent of denominational participation in the comity process. 
There is included a detailed characterization of the techniques and proc- 
esses through which results are achieved in a given case. The major prem- 
ise of the authority of church comity is that it attempts no coercion but: 
merely makes its appeal on the basis of its reasonableness and the exten- 
sive use of survey and city-planning methods in reaching decisions, In 
discussing the theory of “urban churchmanship,” the author enumerates 
several neglected factors omitted by the church federation movement in 
the practice of comity in cities, for example, the fact of the mobility of 
urban populations and the problems of the church in downtown areas. In 
the final chapter he ventures to offer some praczical suggestions for the 


purpose of assisting church federations in devising or revising their plans ` - 


of comity. ELMER L, SETTERLUND 


KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


w 


Coxey's Army: A Study in Industrial Unrest, 1893-1898. By Don- 
ALD L. McMurray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co:, 1929. Pp. 


x-+331. $4.00. 

“Coxey’s Army,” when known at all, is a name for a tattered aggre- 
gation of disreputables. The half-ludicrous, half-pathetic march upon 
Washington in 1894 of the so-called “Army of the Commonweal” is 
shown by Professor McMurray to be the strange outcropping of the dis- 
content of the “marginal man." Our civilization contains a great number 
of unskilled and semiskilled workers, “the last hired and the first fired,” 
who are thrown out of work at every period of industrial depression. 
Coxey’s Army, which was only one of a dozen marching at the time, was 
“the petition in boots” of these men to be given work on public improve- 
ments to be undertaken by tke federal government. The movement, as 
such, accomplished nothing directly, at the time. However it is worth 
noting that today—thirty-five years later—-President Hoover is doing 
everything in his power to speed up public works in order to provide work 
for the same class of men who made up Coxey’s Army. 

The book contains much material about the life of Coxey, who was in 
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1894, and is now, a wealthy business man of Massillon, Ohio. Tt is a very 
complete bit of historical research, containing all the information that 
can be desired upon the subject of which it treacs. — 


Ly¥Forp P. EDWARDS 


Sr. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE : 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Girl in Soviet Russia. By ANDREE VIOLLIS. Translated irom the 
French by Homer Wuire. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1929. Pp. 347. $2.50. 

Like many publisher's titles, A Gir: in Societ Runs chosen to at- 
tract the reading public, gives a rather fzIse impression of the contents of 
the volume. It does not, for example, do justice to the keen and mature 
reporting sense of Mme Viollis. Lightly but def-ly she sketches in details 
- of life in various parts of the Russian Soviet Republic today and the pic- 
ture is not only a vivid but a very human one. More than ever the impres- 
. Sion emerges of the Communist movement as a new and genuinely vigorous 
religious faith. The discipline and asceticism demanded of the members 
of the Communist party recall the early church. But it is the cult of 
Lenin, who has now lazgely supplanted Marx as a spiritual leader, that 
seems to be rooting itself most deeply in the popular consciousness. Every 
school and clubroom has its “Lenin corner," where a picture or bust of 
Lenin takes the place o:-the former icon. There is a Lenin museum which 
will contain all the documents of and ccncernirg Lenin. But the central 
shrine of pilgrimage is the mausoleum where Lenin, stretched upon a _ 
couch of crimson silk, perfectly embalmed, rests under glass. “ ‘He who 
is rotten is not holy,’ runs a popular saying." Tae Communists are seeing 
to it that the odor of sanctity shall not depart from their dead leader. 

i MAPGARET PARK REDFIELD 

CHICAGO | 


Wertheim Lectures on Industrial Relations, 1928. By OTTO S. 
BEYER, JR., JosePH H. WILuits, Jou» P. Frey, WirriaM M. 
LEISERSON, JOHN R. Commons, ELTON Mayo, FRANK W. 
Taussic. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. Pp. 
viii-- 229. $3.00. 

This is a very valuable contribution to ‘the sd of industrial rela- 
tions and merits much more extended attention than the limits of this 
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review permit. It is a sober book without smartness or epigrams, .It con- 
sists of seven lectures at Harvard University: three cover specific indus- 
tries—railroading, coal mining, and the metal trades; the remainder han- 
dle problems common to most industrial enterprises. Otto Beyer describes 
the Baltimore and Ohio and Canadian National Railway co-operative 
plans. Willits is very cautious about sweeping commitments on any solu- 
tion of the bituminous coal problem. Frey generalizes from the Molders' 
Union experience an argument against compulsory relations, either by 
compulsory arbitration or company unions. Commons is admirably clear, 
thoughtful, and realistic in his discussion of the “American method of 
eliminating jurisdictional disputes by economic coercion.” Leiserson sum- 
marizes the actual performance of personnel management. Mayo applies 
conclusions from cultural anthropology, sociology, psychology, and physi- 
ology to industrial relations. Taussig develops the thesis that most indus- 
trial conflicts are due to employers substituting the symbol profits, em- 
ployees the symbol job, for the interest common to both, viz., producing 
needed services. This series of lectures represents an excellent purpose 
admirably conceived and carried out with distinction. 


24 ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY i 


Bau und Gliederung der Menschlichung Gruppen. By Max GRAF 
ZU SoLMs. Karlsruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1929. Pp. NE 
tables. Brosch., M. 5.00; geb., M. 6. 


Dr. Solms’ Structure and Classification of Human Groups is essen- 
tially a contribution to social taxonomy. It reminds one in this respect of 
von Wiese's Beziehungslehre, and like the latter, the author's conclusions - 
are reduced to a series of tables in the back of the book. Solms’ classifica- 
tion proceeds from a distinction which he makes between the contents 
(Gehalt), psychological form or structure (Gestalt), and the external or 
truly social structure (Gerüst) of human groups. On this basis groups may 
be classified with reference to their psychological form or with reference 

to their external structure, and the author develops both possibilities. 
One of the most interesting features of the classifications proposed is the 
distinction on the basis of psychological form (Gestalt) between groups 
with emotional, those with traditional, and those with rational, community 
of feeling (Gemeinsamkeit). This division is offered as a substitute for 
Tonnies’ simple dichotomy, “community” and "society." The author ap- - 
pears to be a former student of Tonnies, and has been influenced also by 


~~ 
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Max Weber, among otkers. He announces a second part of the study to 
follow later, one which îs to deal with the dynamic aspects of the distinc- 
tions worked out in this part. 


Froyvp N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA i 


Ethnography. By Loomis HAVEMEYER, PH.D. New York: Ginn & 
Co., 1929. Pp. vi+-522. $4.80. 

To this work Dr. Havemeyer has contributed his name, his labors, 
and some paragraphs serving as connections between quotations. About 
one-half of the book consists of direct quotations, and most of the rest is 
“adapted from” standard works and some occasional papers. Principal 
books thus excerpted to form the present volume are Ratzel's History of 
Mankind, Dowd’s The Negro Race, Hose and McDougall’s Pagan Tribes 
of Borneo, the Handbook of the American Indians, and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Many of these, and other works cited, are by no means 
primary sources. It cannot fail to result, for instance, that an account of 
the Aztecs drawn exclusively from Prescott and Bancroft is out of date. 
There are excellent photographic illustrations, but it is difficult to see 
what possible purpose the book can serve. It is not in any strict sense a 
textbook; there is no viewpoint, and no problems are presented. Nor is a 
systematized scrapbook from standard authors in any useful sense a 
source book. The exercise of producing an approximate equivalent ought 
not be denied the classroom student. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
Universiry Or CHICAGO 


Studies of Savages and Sex. By Ernest CRAWLEY. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1929. Pp. 3co. $4.50. 

The late Mr. Crawley is best known for his classic work, The Mystic ' 
Rose. His other writings are scattered in different journals and cyclo- 
pedias, and, resultingly, have not received the attention they deserve: 
Mr. Besterman has performed the notable service of bringing together in 
one volume Mr. Crawley's discussions on various problems of sexual an- 
thropology. The topics covered are “Chastity and Sexual Morality,” . 
“Forms of Love,” “Obscenity,” “The Orgy,” “Nature and History of 
the Kiss,” “Anointing,” “The Oath,” “The Curse,” and “The Blessing.” 


A preponderant mass of factual material from the life of primitives is 


brought to bear on these problems and provides a substantial foundation 
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for Mr. Crawley's interesting and original interpretations. Mr. Crawley 
had the rare ability to see bekind the practice into subtle psychological 
and biological mechanisms. There is little in anthropological and psycho- 
logical literature which can match the insights given by Mr. SHY 
into the problems discussed in this volume. 


HERBERT Hubs 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die soziologische Methode. By Dr. Fritz Lewy. Karlsruhe: Ver- 
lag G. Braun, 1927. Pp. 55. Rm. 2.70. 


This pamphlet is the fifth volume of the Soztalwissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen, edited by Professor Gottfried Salomon, of the University ` 
of Frankfort. It represents an attempt to define a sociological method. 
The central problem stated by the author is: Is society a part of nature 
and sociology within the realm of natural science, or outside of it? Two 
principal movements of thought, both successors of Hegelianism, are dis- 
cussed: (1) the philosophy cf history, ending in Rickert, and (2) neo- 
Marxism and modern sociological research culminating in Franz Oppen- 
heimer and Max Weber. The author attempts to reconcile the realms of 
history and natural science between which Rickert seems to have noted 
sharp contrasts. In his attempt he seems to have become so thoroughly 
lost in a metaphysical labyrinth that the reviewer feels it is useless to 
await his return to earth. 


Lours WIRTH 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Frankfort. By A. FREIMANN and F. KRACAUER. Translated from 
the German by BERTHA Szorp Levin. Philadelphia: Jewish 

Publication Society of America, 1929. Pp. 285. 

Frankfort offers a classic illustration of the history of the Jews in 
Western Europe and of the development of the European Ghetto. 'This 
little volume, in the “Jewish Communities Series,” presents in readable 
form the authentic story of the Tews in Frankfort from the time of their 
first settlement, in the twelfth century to the end of the nineteenth, Some 
. enterprising candidate for the Doctor's degree at the University of Frank- 
fort could do sociologists a service by. undertaking a study of this com- 
munity as it appears today. The authors of this volume have furnished 
an excellent historical framework for such an undertaking. For the bene- 
fit of the general reader they have appended colorful descriptions of the 
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Old Cemetery, the Rothschild House, the Synagogues, and the Judaica 

in the library of the city of Frankfort and in the Frankfort Historical 

Museum. ! l . Louris WIRTH 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Adolescent. By SIDNEY I. SCHWAB and BORDEN S. VEEDER. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 365. $3.00. E 

This work attempts zo show that adolescence and adolescent problems 
are phenomena incidental to the adaptation between a developing organism 
and a dynamic environment. As the child comes into the adolescent years, 
his ever broadening world of contacts makes demands on him which he is 
not prepared to meet. Conflicts of various kinds ensue and escapes are 
sought. Some escapes are made into legitimate and wholesome interests 


and activities. Others are unwholesome and lead to pathclogical conditions. — 


Whether the adolescent develops into a good or bad, wholesome or un- 
wholesome individual depends chiefly on the environmental situation. 
The emphasis on the environment as something dynamic is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that the authors are medically trained men. 
In spite of the total lack of illustrative case ma:erial, which is a decided 
weakness in a study of this kind, the book is well worth reading. 


Sourn Sme Cairo GUIDANCE CLINIC LEONARD S, COTTRELL, JR. 
CHICAGO : 


Grønlands Statsretslize Stillaing i Middelalderen. By JON Dta- 
SON. Stockholm: Centralbokhandeln for Utländsk Litteratur, 
1928. Pp. 216. 

In Grønlands Statsretslige Stllming i Middelalderen Jón Duason 
gives a careful résumé o2. the political history of Greenland, tracing its 
development from the time of settlement by Eric the Red in 986 to the 
union with Norway in the middle of the thirteenth century. The-author 
has drawn upon many varied sources and has presented a very clear pic- 
ture of an obscure portion of ths past. As a result of his studies he con- 
cludes that, contrary to some suppositions, Greenland never attained the 

status of an independent state. Although the n2w country developed a 

political organization, with courts of wide jurisdiction and great power, 

there was never in existence a law-making body. Greenland remained 
subject to the laws of Iceland throughout the period. 
CARL M. RosENQUIST 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children. By WiL- 
LARD C. OLSEN. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1929. Pp. xii4-97. $2.00. 

The central interest in this study is the development of a technique - 
of observation and a method of quantitative expression of nervous habits 
in children, rather than the nature and etiology of these habits. Recording 
certain nervous movements of children as they sat in classrooms was the 
technique of collecting the data. The quantitative expression of the 
amount and intensity of nervous habits was found possible by using the 
number of nervous acts per unit of time as a measuring unit. This method 
of observation and measurement is tentatively suggested by the author as 
a more objective and reliable tool for study of many kinds of personality 
traits than the questionnaire methods now in use. 

/;.— LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 


SOUTH SIDE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
CHICAGO 


Democracy. By Epwarp McCuesney Sarr. New York: Century 
Co., 1929. Pp. viit++108. Price, $1.50. 

'This book almost deserves its quoted compliment of Bismarck upon 
the third Napoleon—"At a distance, something; close at hand, nothing at 
all." The first chapter says that some people still believe in democracy; 
the second that some people no longer believe in it; the third that there 
are reasons for the disbelief; and the fourth that there are reasons for the 
belief. Not only does the author say each of these in the respective chap- 
ters, but he also quotes many other people as saying what he says. Add to 
all this a gracious literary manner, and the tale is told. 

T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Fields and Methods of Knowledge. By RAYMOND F. PER and 
Paur W. Warp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. 398. 


The author speaks of this book as a “survey of the sciences and an analysis 
of scientific method.” In the fulfilment of this task he treats each of the recog- 
nized sciences: mathematics, astronomy, geology, geography, physics, chem- 
istry, the biological sciences, psychology, history, and the social sciences. Each 
of these is discussed in cross-section: present consensus, points of view, 
achievements, and problems. The picture of each necessarily is incomplete, yet 
very satisfactory for one who is not a specialist in the field. The survey of the 
social sciences is particularly fragmentary. The book is heavily weighted, per- 
haps properly so, on the side of tne physical and biological sciences. The greater 
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part of the volume is taken up with a consideration oi the principles of logic 
which the author regards as the philosophy of science. Here he treàts conven- 
tional topics, such as thinking, observation, judgment and inference, induction, 
deduction, verification, statistical methods, and organization of knowledge. 
The discussion shows some originality, and significant points are pertinently 
illustrated. This volume has notable merii as a general survey of the field of 
` science and scientific method. 


Business Girls: A Study of Their I nterests and Problems. By RuTR 
SHONLE Cavan, FE. D. Monograph No. 3. Chicago: Religious Edu- 
cation Association, 1929. Pp. 97. 


An analysis is made here of the problems confronting a group of young 
business women who belong to the Young Women's Christian Association in 
Chicago. Information was secured by means of questionnaires and intelligence 
tests and brought out the outstanding problems of the business girl as (1) how 
to secure enough education to get the job best suited to her intelligence; (2) how 
to make the necessary adjustments in the job she gets; (3) how -o make friends 
after leaving home and church; and (4) how to meet men friends so that she 
may choose a husband—-or about eighty-five per cent of these girls desire mar- 
riage. After discovering the problems confronting this type of girl, the author 
concludes that the public schools can help by (r) retaining promising girls 
through the entire high-school course; (2) providing them with definite voca- 
tional training and with social groups to which they can continue to belong after 
they leave school; and (3) encouraging the most promising to enter college or, 
at any rate, to continue study either in evening schools or through college ex- 
tension courses. The Young Women's Christian Association and the church can 
assist in this program of education. This monograph is fresh, vivid, interesting, 
and of decided value to those who have anything to do with the handling oí 
young women in a city environment. 


Agricultural Education in the United States. By WHITNEY H. SHEPARD- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. viii-]- 132. 


At the request of the General Education Board, a business man here ap- 
praises our system of agricultural education. After a brief and rather conven- 
tional review of its history and present status, he declares that the agricultural 
colleges are returning to American agriculture several dollars worth of practical 
services for each dollar they cost. In so doing, however, they have put scholar- - 
ship and scientific research second to extension and vocational activities. Such 
a policy must soon reach the point of diminishing returns. It should be subordi- 
nated to fundamental research in the natural sciences relating to plants, which is 
possible only as scientists are released from the pressure for practical results. 
The book accordingly represents an impressionistic reaction against the voca- 
tional emphasis in agricuitural colleges. The author completely overlooks the 
need of research in rural social science, increasing recognition of which within 
recent years has probably been the most significant trend in this field. 


Labor Attitudes in Iowa and Contiguous Territory. “Iowa Studies in 
Business," No. V. By Dare Yoper. Iowa City: College of Com- 
merce, 1929. Pp. 192. $1.00. 


Not, as implied in the introductory chapter, the first published "analysis" 
(for Williams, Our Rural Heritage, 1925, more nearly meets the requirements), 
nor even an “analysis” at all of the "activities" and "bebavior" of a “specific 
group of workers in social terms," but rather an interesting, carefully arranged 
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series of selected statements—271 in number—from laborers, employers, and 
press of Iowa and contiguous territory regarding the ' ‘positive and negative 
values” in labor organization, business, the industrial system, politics, and inter- 
national relations. In general, the author concludes that the viewpoints of Mid- 
dle Western laborers (approximately two-thirds of whom are unorganized) 
are neither “original nor revolutionary,” that they tend to be similar to those 
among other workers throughout the country, and that opinions expressed “do . 
not threaten a single major institution in the present social structure.” The re- 
port is significant as an exhibit of a more or less inchoate trend toward mono- 
graphic study of specific occupational groups rather than as a methodological 
contribution to attitude research. 


The Coast Guard, Its History, Activities, and Organization. By DARRELL 
HEVENOR SMITH and Fred WILBUR POWELL. Institute for Govern- 
ment Research, Service Monographs of the United States Govern- 
ment, No. 51. Washington, 1929. 


This survey of the work and organization of the Coast Guard is carefully 
and thoroughly done, and provides in handy form a great deal of valuable ma- 
terial for future studies of governmental organization. The standard set by the 
earlier "service monographs" is well maintained, and the pages are as dry as 
they are accurate. Even while discussing the dramatic work of the Coast Guard 
‘in its iceberg service, or its life-saving work, the authors refused to become in- 
teresting. The Appendixes occupy three-fourths of the space and contain some 
of the most useful material in the book. The list of laws governing the service, 
with extracts from them, the note on the reports issued by the Coast Guard, the 
statistical tables showing the appropriations and expenditure for their work are 
particularly valuable. There is an excellent bibliography. 


Die Volkswirtschaftslehre der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. By 
IRVING FISHER, ACHILLES LORIA, and OTHERS. Leipzig: Verlag Felix 
Meiner, 1929. Pp. x-+239. Kartoniert, Rm. 8.50; Ganzl. Rm. 
12.00. 


This is Volume IT of the series, “Contemporary Economic Theory in Auto- 
biographical Sketches," which is in turn a division of the larger series, ‘““Contem- 
porary Science in Autobiographical Sketches,” which is being published by Felix 
Meiner. Thirty volumes are now ready in the larger series, including seven vol- 
umes in philosophy, eight volumes in medicine, three in theory of law, one in 
theory of art, two in economic theory, two in theory of history, five in theory of 
religion, and two in pedagogy. Each volume consists of a half-dozen concise auto- 
biographies, dealing more particularly with the development of the authors’ 
thought and work, and prefaced by excellent photographs of the authors. It 
will be noted that ‘sociologists have no place as such in this series, but several 
men whom sociologists count among their number have been represented in the 
philosophy series, and the preser.t. volume concludes with a very illuminating 
contribution by Professor Leopold von Wiese. These volumes should find a 
place in every comprehensive reference library. 


—. The Drift of Civilization: A Symposium. By H. E. Howe, H. G. WELLS, 
and OTHERS (contributors to the Fiftieth Anniversary Number of Sf. 
Louis Post-Dispatch). New York: Simon & Schuster, 1929. Pp. 258. 


This is another symposium, a series of articles which first appeared in the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Number of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, It includes a wide 
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- diversity of brief contrbutions by such widely varied writers as Commander 
Byrd, Benedetto Croce, Frofessor Einstein, Maxim Gorky, Dean Inge, Owen D. 


Young, and Stephen Leazock. The permanent worth of the articles is equally. 


varied. For the social scientist there is comparatively littie. Maxim Gorky's 
prose poem on man is just dithyrambic. James Harvey RobLinson's “Age of 
surprises" is a good brief summary of the history of the modern mind. Ber- 
trand Russell’s "Science and Education" adds nothing to his previous published 
word. The same may b» said of Dean Inge and André Siegfried. Sidney Hill- 
man's *Labor in the United States" and Justice Taft's "Reform of the Criminal 
Law" are distinct contributions to their field. Count Keyserling's “Key to 
America's Spiritual Progress" may have had a key to begin with but lost it 
somewhere. Dr. Fishbein’s “Medicine of the Future" is a: a distinct disadvan- 
AE ds compared with the contributions of Professor Haldane or Paul de 
rui 


Dime Novels. By EDMUND PEARSON. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. 


Pp. 279. $3.50. 


Mr. Pearson has fortunately sensed the importance oi popular literature 
and has written an interesting history of the dime novel. This innovation in 
popular literature appeared in the 1860’s. The early dime novels were written 
by authors of good repute, were modest and respectable, and frequently couched 
in literary style. Their success—running into millions of copies—opened a new 
field to many publishers. Under the stress of commercislization, “innocent 
youth" gave way to “wild days." Dime novels took on the sensational character 
usually associated with them. This was the heyday of Old Collier, Old Sleuth, 
and Deadwood Dick. Ta:s period was followed by “Old Age,” marked by Nick 
Carter and Frank Merriwell, their characters embodying manly qualities. Mr. 
Pearson's work is written lightly and carries abundant abstracts from speci- 
men dime novels. Unfortunately, he has made little endeavor to construe the 
dime-novel movement in terms oi its social setting or terms of its effect. His 
work opens the door to fuller and more balanced studies. 


Oliver Untwisted. By M. A. PayNE. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 120. $1.40. 


Here in the form oi fiction the author presents her conception of the 
proper way to manage an orphanage. The book.displays some insight into the 
give-and-take between children and staff in an institution.' Many people con- 
nected with orphanages might read it to advantage; but it offers little to the 
sociologist or professional social worker. 


Liberty in the Modern World. By GEORGE BRYAN LoGaN, JR. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. Pp. 142. $2.00. 
An interesting and taought-provoking studv of “man’s most lasting value— 


i liberty." History is used to form a basis of prophecy, but the writer's fervid 
idealism 1s the dominant note in the book. 


The Bureau of the Census. By W.Srurr Hott. Washington: Brookings : 


Institution, 1929. Pp. viii4- 224. 


This timely volume gives an excellent survey, wholly descriptive in char- 
acter, of the history of taz decennial census and of the activities of the Census 
Bureau and its present organizatan: It has a bibliography of twenty-three 


pages, 
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INTRODUCTION 


HIS volume on the social changes in 1929 was preceded 
by two earlier volumes on the changes in 1928 and in 
1927. The purpose of these volumes is to assess the va- 
rious significant social changes yearly. They are not intended to be 
the conventional yearbook, contairing a mere list or record of 
events. The idea is to publish each year a series of research papers 
on these various fields of our social life undergoing change. The 
authors in general analyze, interpret, appraise, and study the causes 
and interrelations of these changes. Attempts indeed are sometimes 
made to look into the future. As these articles become more in 
the nature of research papers, they may fail somewhat in being 
comprehensive. They may deal only with some especially signifi- 
cant aspect of change in the general field represented by the title. 
But the reader of a series of these volumes may expect to get a very 
good picture of changes over a fairly wide range. It thus comes 
about that some of the articles are not held strictly to the preceding 
year. They may embody changes in the preceding decade. In some 
few cases the preceding annual data are not all im by the time of go- 
ing to press. This is notably true of vital statistics; material on 
population, for instance, cannot be presented for the immediately 
preceding year. So also the list of topics covered changes from year 
to year, in the interest of realism and of research. The great body 
of the articles are, of course, factual and the conclusions and analy- 
ses are those that flow from the data, though the selection of points 
and the emphasis may be in accord with values and purposes on 
which there is fairly general agreement. 
It is hardly necessary to develop the point here that it is hoped 
that these studies of social change will be of practical importance. 
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POPULATION 


TRENDS IN DIFFERENTIALS OF TRUE INCREASE 
AND AGE COMPOSITION 


P. K. WHELPTCN 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami University 
ABSTRACT 


Recent social changes include important downward shifts in true natural increase, 
especially for whites in the New England, Middle Atlantic, West North Central, and 
southern states, which leave the South as the only area producing much of a surplus 
in people, either white or black. The passing of the foreign-born and the rural-urban 
migration partially account for these trends. The declines in true increase will speed 
up the shift in age composition, children and young adults giving way to middle-aged 
and elderly persons to such an extent that serious problems of adjustment will be cre- 
ated before xoso in such felds as employment, old aze pensions, city-planning pro- 
grams, consumer demand. and even in the level cf living standards. 


Among the social changes now going on are found important. 
shifts in the differentials of natural increase between various popu- 
lation groups. The question of differentials has been much dis- 
cussed in the past, but it is only fairly recently, with additions to the 
birth registration arca and the development of the Dublin and Lot- 
ka method of computing rates, that differentials can be measured 
accurately. Trends of differentials not only indicate the changes 
that have been taking place in the contribution to population growth 
from various groups of people, but in addition they throw much 
light on the extent and duration of probable future increases in 
population, and forecast rather striking shifts in age composition, 
with related social problems. These recent changes in population 
differentials and the effect they will have on the future age compo- 
sition, together with certain consequences of the two movements, 
will be the field for discussion here. 

Trends of crude Lirth- and death-rates of most population groups 
have been distinctly downward since 1920. The fact that the birth- 
rate has fallen moze rapidly than the death-rate in most instances 
indicates a downward trend in true ráte o: increase for most groups. 
That differentials in true increase have been changed in absolute 
amount, perhaps sufficiently to change the relative standing of cer- 
tain groups, is indicated by the Jack of uniformity in the movement 
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of crude rates. For example, in certain large cities the crude birth- 
rate of whites declined 17 per cent from 1920 to 1928, while that 
of Negroes went up over 3 per cent; the saving in infant mortality 
of whites in these cities was 26 per cent, while in certain southern 
states it was less than 2 per cent; and the crude death-rate of whites 
in these cities decreased 8 per cent, while in the Pacific states it in- 
creased 5 per cent. 

For any who are not familiar with true rates for births, deaths, 
and natural increase, calculated according to the Dublin and Lotka 
method, it should be stated that they are based on the stable age 
and sex composition that would result in any population group if the 
actual specific birth- and death-rates of this group at some given 
time were to remain in operation indefinitely and no migration were 
to occur. Because of this fact, true rates are much superior to 
either crude or standardized rates for measuring the power of nat- 
ural increase inherent in a population group. 

Groups to be used in ascertaining and interpreting trends in 
differentials since 1920 must be chosen from the 1920 birth registra- 
tion area in the main, since only here are the basic facts of specific 
birth- and death-rates available. For whites, it is believed that. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York are representative of 
the northeastern industrial states, except Pennsylvania, which is 
shown separately. Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin include 
most of the East North Central division; Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas should be fairly typical of the West North Central division; 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Kentucky should 
represent the South fairly well; the Pacific statés are all included; 
and the nine large cities should be a fair sample of their size class. . 
For Negroes, the southern states, northern states, and large cities 
used in this discussion should be quite typical of the main Negro 
groups. | 

In 1928, the true rate of natural increase of each of the seven : 
white groups and of southern Negroes was lower than in 1920, the 

* Acknowledgment is due Dr. T. F. Murphy, chief statistician for vital statistics, 


Bureau of the Census, who has kindly furnished birth and death data of 1928 for cer- 
tain parts of the registration area in advance of publication. 


? Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Natural Increase,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. XX (September, 1925). 
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declines varying from 3.5 per thousand for whites in the Pacific 
states to 7.0 for whites in Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Al- 
though the crude death-rate declined in eack case, except whites in 


the Pacific states, the crude birth-rate declined still more rapidly. 


For the two remaining groups—Negroes in certain northern states 
and cities—the true rate of natural increase in 1928 was 3.7 and 
2.8 per thousand above the respective 1920 rates. In both these 
cases.there was a slight rise in the crude birth-rate, coupled with a 


, TABLE I l 
TREND OF BIRTH- AND D^TH-RATES, AND TRUE NATURAL INCREASE, 1920 TO 1928 
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* Per thousand population. 
1 Per thousand births. 


: 1 Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washing- 
on. 


§ Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky. 
\{ Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Otio, Indiana, Michigan, Kansas. : 
{ Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Fittsbuzgh, Washington. ~ 


slight fall in the crude death-rate, due largely to a marked saving of 
infantlives. Rates for all groups are given in Table I, together with 


. the movement from 1920 to 1928. 


judging from these trends, the parts of the white population that 


ate contributing to natural increase are becoming smaller and 


smaller. In 1920, all the waite groups in Teble I showed a potential 
growth according to the true rates, although that of the nine large 
cities was negligible in size. By 1928, however, these cities and the 
northeastern industrial states, except Pennsylvania, were well out 


of the surplus class, with the Pacific states just below the line. Since 
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their true rates are minus quantities, they could not maintain their 
numbers from within if 1928 specific birth- and death-rates con- 
tinued in operation, but would be forced to draw on other groups 
even to maintain a stationary population, to say nothing of a growth 
in numbers. Pennsylvania and the North Central states have a 
small excess over maintenance, but not enough to contribute much 
to the growth of neighboring dericit states, except by cutting heavily 
into their own increase. The only divisions now capable of contrib- - 
uting a large surplus to the white population are those of the South; 
to an increasing extent, the South will be the source of additions to 
the native white population in years to come. 

Among the Negro groups there were no changes from a true nat- 
ural increase to a decrease or vice versa, but rather an approach to 
a stationary population, the true increase diminishing in the south- 
ern states, and the true decrease being reduced in the northern 
states and cities. Although the Negroes did not lose ground in every 
group as did the whites, the net effect was a loss, for the southern 
sample shown here, with a downward movement, is typical of over 
three-fourths of.the nation’s Negroes who still live below the Mason 
and Dixon line, even after the great migration of recent years. On 
the whole, however, the true rate of Negroes declined considerably 
less than that for whites, the drop of 4.1 in the rate for southern 

Negroes being less than that of any white group except the Pacific 
States. 

One rather striking point about the declines in true natural in- 
crease for the white groups is that no stopping place is indicated on 
the surface. It might have been thought in 1920 that the white pop- 
ulation of the large cities, which was practically stationary from the 
standpoint of true rates, might remain close to that level, the birth- 
rate already being so low that future declines would be small. As a 
matter of fact, however, the decline in true natural increase for the 
cities was nearly as much as that for zhe southern states, which had 
the highest true rates for births and natural increase of any group in 
1920. Furthermore, next to the smallest decline in natural increase 
occurred among southern Negroes who had the second largest true 
rates for births and natural increase in 1920. On the other hand, 
however, the two northern Negro groups, with negative rates in 
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- . 1920, did rebound from their low position, but they were then so ab- 
normal in age and sex composition, and have since received so much 
migration, that this change lcses much of its significance. - 

While there were minor changes in the absolute diiferences be- 
tween any two groups from 1920 to 1928, only two groups changed 
their relative position. Northern Negroes, which ranked ninth 
among these groups in 1920, advanced to seventh place in 1928, 
surpassing whites in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York, 
and the large cities. The East North Central states surpassed their 
neighbors to the west, but tie margin in 1928 was too small to be 
significant. 

TABLE II 


TREND OF WHITE BIRTHS BY NATIVITY OF MOTHER, 1620 TO 1928 








BIRTHS TO NATIVE BETES TO FCREICN 








MOoTEERS MOTHERS ~ TOTAL 
EXCESS OF 
BIRTHS IN 
: Excess in : Excess in | 1928 OVER 
Number ia 1928 over Number in 1928 over I920 


P949 1920 x929 1920 





Mass., Conn., N.Y.......  ri87,7€o 15,968 | 166,416 | —50,639 | —34,671 
Pennsylvania........... 149,325 ,784 | 64,627 | —26,919 | —23,135 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., Wis...| 271i,1&3 9,520 | 61,552 — 18,098 | — 8,578 
Minn., Neb., Kan.....:.| 108,763 | — 7,480 | 15,821 — 7,629 | —15,109 
Va, N.C S.C Ry. us 183,201 | — 10,960 1,642 — 867 | —11,827 
Calif., Ore., Wash....... 77,964 10,982 | 22,944 2,752 13,734 


If the white groups outside the South could be subdivided into 
native-born and ‘foreign-born and true rates calculated for each 
part, the importance of one factor in causing the trends in true in- 
crease shown in Table I wculd be made clear. This classification is 
simple in 1920, but cannot be made at all accurately in 1928. A 
comparison of the number of births by nativity of mother may be 
suggestive, however, using the figures given in Table II. In Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, anc New York, the total number of white 
births in 1928 was 34,671 below the number in 1920. in spite of the 
larger population. Births to foreign-born women declined 50,639, 
however, being offsst only in part by an increase of 15,968 in births 
to native women. These facts indicate that the true rate of natural 
increase for native whites in this area declined less than the rate for 
all whites. They also show that the passing of foreign-born women 
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from the childbearing ages is lowering the rate of increase for all 
whites, since the native women who are taking their place have 
fewer children, even though many of these women are daughters ot 
foreign mothers. In 1920, the true rate of increase for native whites 
in these states was minus 6.0 per thousand, while for foreign whites 
it was plus 13.6; hence a change in the relative weights of these ele- 
ments of the white population would have considerable effect on the 
rate for the entire group. A similar situation is found in Pennsyl- 
vania and the East North Central states. In Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, there was a decline in the number of births to native 
mothers, as well as to foreign mothers. This fact, coupled with a 
` much smaller differential between the true increase of native and 
foreign whites in 1920, lessens the importance of the passing of the 
foreign-born in explaining the downward trend in natural increase 
for these states from 1920 to 1928—though it still should not be 
overlooked. In the Pacific states, the increase in births to foreign 
mothers all occurred in California and undoubtedly was due to the 
uncurtailed immigration of Mexicans. 

A second subdivision of groups that would help to explain the 
lower true rates for whites in 1928 is that of urban and rural. In 
1920, the true rate of natural increase for rural native whites in the 
United States was plus 17.3 per thousand as against minus 5.6 for 
urban native whites. A differential in favor of the rural element also 
existed in nearly every state, though to a somewhat smaller degree. 
Since 1920, there bas been a large net movement of whites from 
country to city—so that most states, if not all, are more urban now 
than then. True rates for urban and rural parts of the population in 
1928 cannot be calculated at all accurately? but there is every rea- 
son to believe that the excess of rural over urban rates is nearly as 
large as in 1920, and that total rates have declined more than either 
rural or urban, due to the increased “urbanness”’ of the population. 

If the effect of the decline in the foreign-born and of rural-urban 
migration could be eliminated, it might be possible to find some evi- 
dence of a stopping place in the downward trend of the true rate of 

! In addition to a dearth of specific rates by urban and rural divisions in 1928, there 
is the matter of urban registration of births ta rural mothers discussed by Jean 


Downes, “The Accuracy of the Recorded Birth Statistics in Urban and Rural Areas,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, Vol. XXIV (March, 1929). 
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. increase for whites. Only in the southern and the West North Cen- 
tral states—the two areas which had the largest true rates for birth 
and natural increase of native whites in 1920—was the number of 
births to native mothers less in 1928 than in 1920. Of course, it is 
from these areas that young adults have migrated in large numbers : 
to the industrial states in the last decade, which has tended to lower 
the absolute number of births in the native state. But after allow- 
ing for this situation, it still appears that the true rates for births and 
increase of native whites have fallen quite a little more in these 
areas than in those kaving lower true rates in 1920. 


THE CHANGING AGE COM.POSITION 


The downward trend in true natural increase since 1920 serves 
to emphasize the rapidity with which the age composition of the 
population is going to change. Even at 1920 rates, the stable age 
distribution for each group was quite different from the current dis- 
tribution. For example, 50 per cent of the whites in large cities 
were between twenty and forty-nine years of age in the current 1920 
population, compared with 42 per cent in the stable population, 
while at fifty years and over the percentages were 15 and 26, re- 
spectively. In this case there are nearly one-fifth more adults in the 
most productive ages, and over two-fifths less older persons past the 
prime of life in the 1920 population than in the stable population. 
. Similar relative decreases of young adults and increases of persons 
past fifty years are iound on contrasting the current and stable pop- 
ulation for other areas. In case 1920 specific rates had remained in 
effect, this stable age distribution would have been reached approx- 
imately by 1975. When the true rate of natural increase drops, due 
to a more rapid fall in the birth-rate than in the death-rate, as has 
occurred since 1920, the stable population based on the newer rates 
is certain to have an increased proportion of older persons and a 
decreased proportion of younger ones than the stable population . 
based on the eariier rates. This is the situation now as compared 
with 1920. As a result, an age composition similar to that of the 
stable population based on 1920 rates will be reached before 1975, 
possibly as early as 1950, and by 1975 the older ages will be still 
more heavily weighted. 

The effects of such changes in age composition as the lowered 
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true rates of increase indicate as likely to come about within a gen- 
eration are so important as to merit widespread attention. In the 
field of vital statistics, various crude rates will inevitably be af- 
fected. With fewer children and more adults, the marriage and di- 
vorce rates per thousand population may be expected to increase; 
although other factors, such as greater ease in obtaining divorces, 
will probably be of most influence here. Since the adult groups - 
will be more heavily weighted in the older ages, the crude birth-rate 
should continue to fall even though some quite unexpected upward 
movement in specific birth-rates should set in. More striking will 
be the effect on crude death-rates, for with the increased propor- 
tion of older adults, crude death-rates will increase in spite of any 
decreases in specific rates that appear probable. There is some in- 
dication of upward tendencies in specific death-rates at ages above ` 
thirty or forty which, if continued, will.combine with age changes 
to further swell the crude death-rate. But even without this cause 
at work, it will be necessary to become reconciled to increasing 
crude death-rates, realizing that they may not be due at all to any 
setback in medicine, public health, or accident preven but are 
simply the result of an older popao 

With a 50 to 100 per cent increase in the proportion oi persons 
past fifty years of age, our social and economic organization must 
be overhauled to care for them. Already we have the problem of the 
middle-aged person out of work, technological unemployment hit- 
ting older workers particularly hard. Will the attitude regarding 
firing and hiring in the larger manufacturing and merchandising 
" concerns undergo modification so that fewer employees past middle 
age will be dropped and these few have less difficulty in finding new 
jobs? Or will it become unnecessary for wage-earners to work so — 
late in life as formerly, either because high wages permit an accu- 
mulation sufficient for self-support in later years or because an old 
age pension plan is put into operation by employers or the govern- 
ment? With the proportion of older persons in the population due 
for a rapid increase, will the cost of old age pensions be an unbear- 
able burden for the working ages to carry? Such problems deserve 

our best thought.* 


* Cf. W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, *A Nation of Elders in the Making," 
American Mercury, April, 1930. 
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The coming change in age composition will have an important ef- 
fect on city-planning programs. The decrease in the proportion of 
children, coupled with the slowing up in the growth of population, 
should make it possible to catch up in the educational field, both 
from the standpoint of the physical plant and the support of proper- 
ly trained and paid teachers. A surplus of schoo! buildings may 
even develop which can be converted into homes for the aged. In 
the development cf city parks there may be less need for play- 
grounds, but more for benches in sunny places. Continued decen- 
tralization of business and shopping centers may be desirable as in- 
creasing age on the part of a larger element of the population makes 
it more difficult for them to aght their way through congested cen- 
ters. As far as housing is concerned, the continued fall in the pro- 
portion of children should increase the demand for small apart- 
ments, while certain types of family hotels may prosper owing to an 
increased number of older people unwilling, or physically unable, 
to keep on looking after themselves in apartments. 

From the standpoint of consumer demand, a relative shift from 
young to old in the population will cause obvious changes. Al- 
though, with current styles, it may be difficult to distinguish grand- 
mother from granddaughter when overtaking them on the sidewalk, 
there is still no question as to which extreme of age uses a wheel 
chair rather than a scooter. The dol! and toy market should lose 
ground and that for wrinkle removers and hair restorers should 
gain, while in the outdoor line, baseball and skating outfits should 
give way more rapidly to those for golf. Perhaps auto sales will 
suffer a little, for age brings some decline in activity and desire to 
be constantly on the move, but radios may profit from any such de- 
velopment, especially with some decline in the proportion of jazz 
programs. 

Qur high standard of living may even become more difficult to 
maintain with these changes in age composition. While many con- 
ditions have contributed their share to improving the economic . 
status of our citizens in the past, the importance of the increase in 
the proportion of persons.in the working ages and the decrease in. 
the proportion in the dependent ages before 1920 should not be 
overlooked. 
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The large immigration movement before the war, together with 
the birth-rate falling more rapidly than the death-rate through sev- 
eral preceding decades, combined to swell the proportion of younger 
adults, the decline in children and adolescents being greater than 
the increase in older persons. During the last few years, the situa- 
tion has been different, and this change may continue indefinitely. 
Immigration is much reduced in volume and will make small con- 
tributions to the young adult group compared with pre-war decades. 
The birth-rate has fallen so low that large parts of the population 
are not maintaining their numbers according to true rates, so that 
the proportion of older persons will increase at the expense of the 
working ages as well as those younger. A continued increase in the 
efficiency of labor or management will thus be necessary to hold the 
present level of economic well-being. for future changes in age com- 
position, unless offset by other developments, will tend to lower the 
standard of living instead of helping to raise it, as was the case in 

the past. | 
APPENDIX 


For the method of calculating true rates of various groups for 
1920 see “Differentials in True Natural Increase," Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, Volume XXIV (September, 
1929). 

In calculating true rates for 1928 certain assumptions are neces- 
sary. Since it is impractical to try to estimate the actual age compo- 
sition of various states and cities in 1928 on which to base specific 
birth- and death-rates, it is assumed in each case that specific birth- 
rates have varied at the same percentage rate as crude birth-rates, 
and specific death-rates (except of infants under one, which is 
known for each year) the same as crude death-rates over one. The 
age composition of all the white groups and of southern Negroes 
probably averages a little older in 1928 than in 1920, hence specific 
birth-rates may have declined a little less than crude birth-rates, - 
and specific death-rates a little more than crude death-rates. In the 
case of the Pacific states, where the crude death-rate at ages over 
one was higher in 1928 than in 1920, the 1920 specific death-rates 
at these ages are also used in 1928 on the assumption that the in- 
crease in this crude rate was due either to-an underestimate of pop- 
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ulation or to a relative increase in older age groups rather than to an 
increase in specific death-rates. | 

Fluctuations occurring in specific birth-rates are much more im- 
portant as a rule in their effect on true natural increase than are 
those in specific death-rates. Thus a decrease in the birth-rate from 
80 to 72 per thousand women aged twenty to twenty-four results in 
IO per cent fewer births, but a decrease in the infant mortality rate 
from 100 to 55 per thousand births results in the saving of only 5 
per cent more infants. Similarly, if the female death-rate at ages 
under forty-seven years is such that 71,944 females out of each 
100,000 born live to age forty-seven, a decrease of 1o per cent in the 
specific death-rate at exact ages zero and one, and by five-year age 
groups thereafter, would only increase the number of survivors at 
age forty-seven by 3.4 per cent. 

It is believed that changes in the age composition of the groups 
under consideration have not caused the trend of specific death- 
rates to vary greatly from that of the crude rates at ages over one, 
and that the trend of specific birth-rates has been still more like 
that of the crude birth-rate. Accordingly, it is believed that errors 
resulting from applying trends of crude rates to specific rates are 
not significant, and that the true rates shown here for 1928 are cor- 
rect to within one per thousand. 

In obtaining the population of July 1, 1928, on which to base 
crude rates, the estimates of the Census Bureau for 1928 and pre- 
vious years are followed for all groups except Negroes in northern 
states and cities for which these estimates are believed to be too low. 
The population used here for these groups is the figure which makes 
the crude death-rate at ages over one for 1928 equal to that for 
‘1920 instead of considerably higher. This assumes that there have 
been decreases in specific death-rates at ages over one which have 
been offset by a relative increase in numbers in older age groups. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
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Director of the United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


ABSTRACT 

Distribution of natural resources.—-In comparing natural resources relative area 
should be considered, but in their development the function of population enters. 
Water as a resource of prime importance —What water shortage teaches and the new 
interest in water conservation aroused. Mineral production.—Increased production in 
metals and fuels illustrates the growth of demznd due to new uses. The overproduc- 
tion of oil is a reality. Growth of the conservation idea.—The increasing demand for 
minerals is in sharp contrast with the rather constant demand for foodstuffs. Practi- 
cal conservation has brought about a general change in sentiment, especially in the 
oil industry. l 

Although it is true that natural wealth is distributed unevenly 
among continents and countries, area is a factor not to be over- 
looked. The extent of a country’s reserves of raw materials is in 
some degree a function of that country’s area. Therefore, in ap- 
praising the position of the United States among the nations, it is 
well to remember that in area the United States is more nearly com- 
parable with the continent of Europe than with any single country 
of Europe. Unless natural resources are reduced to an areal basis, 
the picture may be distorted. 

According to the latest estimates of power resources, the po- 
tential water power of the United States, though much in excess 
of that of any other country in the world except Belgian and French 
Congo, is about a quarter less than the potential power of Europe, 
even after allowance is made for the larger area of Europe. 

A suggestive comparison may be made between the water pow- 
ers already utilized in the United States, Canada, and Japan, which 
three years ago led other countries in the ratio of 5, 2, and 1.2, re- 
spectively. Since then the increase of capacity has been nearly 20 
per cent in the United States and 25 and 30 per cent in Canada 
and Japan, respectively. Corrected for area, however, this pre-emi- 
nence of the United States in water-power development is not so 
striking, for the capacity of installed water wheels was 3.9 horse- 
power per square mile for the United States, x.2 for Canada, and 
22 for Japan. The introduction of the element of area represented 
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brings out the relazive density of water-power development in 
Japan. | 

Although naturel resources bear a more or less direct relation 
to area, their development in response to consumptive demand is in 
large part a function of population. Applying this correction to sta- 
tistics of production shows that the position of the United States in 
its annual drafts upon its natural resources, both of energy and of 
raw materials, is relatively high comparec. with that of most other 
nations. On a per capita basis, the production and consumption of 
electric power in 1929 was 822 kilowatt-hours, which is fully twice 
the per capita consumption of either Great Britain or Japan. The 
per capita consumption of electric power in Canada, on the other 
hand, is perhaps twice that of the United States, to which Canada 
exported one and a half billion kilowatt-hours last year. 

Public interest in water-power development continues, and 
whether it 1s expressed in legislative debate or in popular discussion 
the tendency is to value too highly the unused power resource. The 
large capital expenditures necessary for development, the risk in- 
herent both in construction and in early marketing of a new supply 
of power, and the necessity of tying the new source of energy into 
an established power system so as to insure a continuity of service 
—all these very practical phases of the subject are too often over- 
looked by those who interest themselves in the politics of the power 
question. The competitive position of fuel-generated power was 
perhaps never stronger than at present, and it may have been in part 
this handicap of keen competition that caused the increase in water- 
wheel capacity in this country in 1929 to be far less than for sev- 
eral years, being estimated at only 2 per cent. i 

The dependence of water power upon weather conditions was 
never more forcibly demonstrated than in 1929. For the first time 
since 1921 the p-oduction of electricity in the United States by 
water power has suffered a decline. This record was due simply to a 
shortage of water, for the fuel-generated current in meeting the in- 
creased demand for power carried a loac 18 per cert heavier than in 
1928 and about three times the usual annual increase. A spectacu- 
lar incident illustrating the need of a steam stand-by unit for a 
water-power system, even of major capacity, was the emergency 
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service rendered by the power unit of the United States navy aero- 
plane carrier “Lexington,” which was conneczed with the distribu- 
tion system of Tacoma, Washington, and contributed 1,125,000 
kilowatt-hours to the users of electricity in the Puget Sound region. 

The shortage of water of which there has been an almost 
universal complaint during 1929 has had aa educational effect. 
Through an unexpected scarcity, water receives the recognition of 
value that is its due. As essential to both plant and animal life, wa- 
ter has always received keen attention in the arid and semiarid re- 
gions of the West, where the poetic references to water in the Bible 
carry much more meaning than to readers knowing only the humid 
regions of the East. Yet even in the states blessed with more abund- 
ant precipitation engineers especially have come to realize that the 
available supply of water may be the controlling and even the lim- 
iting factor in the growth of industries and even of cities. It is not 
alone Los Angeles but many other cities that ar» now realizing their 
dependence upon this natural resource. No amount of civic pride 
or optimism can add a second-foot to the flow of the streams that 
constitute the municipal water supply or check the lowering of the 
water table where too great a draft is made upon the hidden stores 
underground. 

The recent critical situation in the West, especially, represents 
the resultant of exceptional natural conditions over a period of sev- 
eral years and the usual human wastefulness over a longer period. 
The increasing value of water for power, for irrigation, for manu- 
facturing processes, and above all for domestic and municipal use 
makes opportune a large attention to the problern of conflicting uses 
and the legal priority to be given to the higher use. Never has the 
public interest in the conservation of the country's water resources 
been better justified: and to be fruitful of results, that interest 
should find expression in studies oi stream flow znd of underground 
supply and investigations of drainage, flood control, forestry, irri- 
gation, and power projects. The largest use of this unique resource 
for the highest purpose should be enforced by the best engineering 
and legal talent. 

The mines, oil wells, and quarries of the United States showed 
an increase in 1929 of nearly 1o per cent over the total value of min- 
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eral products in 1928. There was an increase in both quantity and 
unit values in such leading items as copper and iron and petroleum; 
coal showed a marked recovery in production. The aggregate value 
of all minerals was $5,900,000,000, and this has been exceeded only 
in the years 1920, 1923, and 1926. Moreover, this value for 1929 
is more than twice that for 1913, a record-breaking vear, which is 
commonly taken as a fair measure of the pre-war capacity of the 
mineral industry. The present draft upon the mineral reserves of 
the United States represents an annual per capita consumption of 
about $50 worth of mineral iuels and raw materials. 

The copper. industry was benefited by a heavy demand which 
reflected increased consumption. The larger use of copper in manu- 
factures of electrical equipment, extension of power lines, and tele- 
phone and telegraph expansion will maintain this market, while the 
educational activities of the producers will continue to stimulate 
the more general use of copper and brass. Electrification of rail- 
roads, already under way, is expected to increase the demand for 
copper still further in the next few years. Already the per capita 
consumption of copper in the United States is almost twice that of 
any European country, and on the other continents so little copper 
is now used that the growing demand resulting from higher stand- 
ards of living may be expected to offset in part the new supplies of 
copper. Estimates of future consumption of metals are as difficult 
and hazardous as estimates of production. for they include forecasts 
of saturated markets on the one hand and of depleted reserves on 
the other. New uses delay the one and improved technique the 
other. | 

The coal industry, to judge from the statistics for 1929, expects 
increased consumption. In part this expectation is based upon the 
belief that the limits of efficiency in coa: burning have been about 
reached; yet the fact that in 1929 the public-utility companies re- 
duced their average coal consumption per kilowatt-hour seven hun- 
dredths of a pound, as against a reduction of eight hundredths in 
1928, is not indicative of much let-up in the effort to economize. 
Moreover, for some years the best efficiency at these power plants 
has been about twice that of the average, again indicating that the 
limit of fuel econcmy has not been reached. The coal industry itself 
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is making new records in mining efficiency, especially in the mech- 
anization of mines, a method of increasing the productivity of mine 
labor that makes profits possible without raising prices or lowering 
wages. Observers in close touch with the coal operators report in 
effect that less red ink is being used in stating the net results of this 
basic industry, which furnishes the energy for most other industries. 

The production of petroleum in 1929 attained a remarkable 
record in view of the general activity of the leaders in the industry 
in seeking a curtailment. The effort that started in March and con- 
tinued through the year was to hold the output for 1929 down to that 
of 1928, better refinery practice being proposed to provide the ex- 
pected increase in gasoline requirements. This effort at conserva- 
tion was partly successful, but the total output oi the United States 
oil wells exceeded a billion barrels. Net imports of crude oil from 
Mexico and South America added about 5 per cent to the supply of 
crude oil, but this was nearly offset by about 414 per cent of crude 
oil that was added to storage during the year, so that the domestic 
production and consumption might seem to have been fairly bal- 
anced in x929. However, the purely domestic demand as measured 
by home consumption of petroleum products is much less than is 
indicated by the statistics of crude oil, which is the raw material of 
the refineries. As shown by the statistical reports of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the net exports of refined petroleum prod- 
ucts were equivalent to 106 million barrels, and stocks already suffi- 
cient were increased by another 18 million barrels of refinery prod- 
ucts. Of crude and refined stocks together, there is now in storage 
in the United States more than seven months’ supply. 

It has been contended that domestic overproduction of crude 
oil is a myth and that the general oversupply is due primarily to 
imports. This view, however, apparently does not notice the large 
volume of petroleum products exported from the United States, 
which amounted in 1929 to half a billion dollars and constituted the 
third largest item in our foreign trade. This surplus from the Unit- 
ed States refineries contributed to other countries included 14 per 
cent of the domestic production of gasoline, 32 per cent of the lubri- 
cating oil, 34 per cent of the kerosene, and 51 per cent of the wax. 
To that extent the refinery output exceeded the domestic consump- 
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tion plus additions to stocks. The increase in gasoline stocks during 
the year amounted to a week's supply, added to the nearly five 
weeks’ supply on hand at the beginning of the year. 

Although it is generally recognized that, in sharp contrast with 
mineral consumption and the consequent demands upon mineral 
industry, the consumption of agricultural products bears a definite 
relation to population, nevertheless the demands upon the soil re- 
sources do not reflect the increases in population. Science applied 
to agriculture in the United States has produced in recent years 
more foodstuffs from less acres, and even more dairy products from 
less cows. So it is that the up-to-date Malthus has somewhat more 
reason to forecast a mineral shortage than a food shortage. How- 
ever remote a shortage or even a scarcity of minerals may seem to- 
day, the need of conservation is now much more generally accepted 
by the leaders in tke mineral industry than it was a few years ago. 
Indeed; it is encouraging to review the extent to which the idea of 
practical conservation has taken hold of the American people. 

Federal agencies have led the way in making conservation prac- 
tical, not only in the newer phases of coal and oil development, but 
also in forestry and reclamation, in which conservation activities 
had an earlier start. Gradually, but without halt, the idea has taken 
root in the popular mind that the best use of natural wealth is the 
keynote of progress. Conservation might be defined as one form of 
insurance. The fire insurance policy saves nothing and creates 
nothing—it simplv distributes the risk and spreads the loss of an 
individual among the many; so conservation in practice is only a 
means of better distributing the bounty of nature, whether it be 
coal or metal or oil, forests or water, among the manv, those of today 
and those of tomcrrow. Practical conservation does not withdraw 
such resources from use; rather it promotes their larger use by pre- 
venting a few fror1 wasting what many others may need. 

In the petroleum industry conservation is the word of the hour. 
Two years ago the Federal Oil Conservation Board remarked on the 
"Increased interest in oil canservation as a practical policy" and 
the "notable indorsement given to oil conservation by the technical 
and trade press." 'This trend has been accelerated in the last twelve 
months. 
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With new discoveries of petroleum in widely distributed fields 
threatening to flood the country with unneeded oil and gas, the 
situation became acute. Waste, both physical and economic, and 
both actual and potential, aroused the oil operators to action. The 
industry began to think of production in terms of consumption re- 
quirements, and, as one oil editor remarked, once this attitude is 
‘taken the fight for stabilization is more than half won. The crying 
need for controlling production oi gas when, because of lack of mar- 
kets, such production is wasteful led to the enactment of a stringent 
law in California, and the industry set itself to conserve its resource 
through co-operative curtailment. It is this general change in senti- 
ment, both public and private, that affords an unmeasurable indica- 
tion of progress even more notable than the measure afforded by 
the thousands of barrels of reduction in the daily production of oil. 
There is a real basis for renewed faith in self-control within an in- 
dustry as an effective factor in the rational regulation of our eco- 
nomic life. Conservation of natural resources is a workable policy. 
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ABSTRACT 


Discoveries in applied science and technological inventions have varying social 
effects and differ in thei- relative importance. In this article ere listed a number of 
inventions reported during the year 1929 that may have significant influences. They 
are from the fields of medical progress, vitamins and ultra-violet rays, biology, agri- 
culture, applied chemistry, machines and mechanical devices, engineering, physics, 
electricity, aviation, radio and television, safety devices, and miscellaneous fields. 


The following list of inventions and discoveries reported in 1929 
is selected from the field of applied science on the theory that their 


social effects may be significant. The reporting of inventions and. 


discoveries is not done adequatelv; no doubt the best reporting is 
done in the fields here represented. The sources were the compila- 


tion of the National Geographic Society, the series of the Science- 


Service, the register of patents, and the issues of the Scientific 
American, the Literary Digest; the Popular Science Monthly, and 
the Scientific Monthly. One cannot foretell, of course, with ac- 
curacy what the social effects of the inventions and discoveries 
selected will be. It often requires a number of years, perhaps a 


quarter of a century, more or less, for an invention to become dif- 


fused widely among the people so that the social efiects are broadly 
. felt. But they do have some general predictive value for future 
social changes. There is often quite a lapse of time before an in- 
vention becomes commercially practicable. Indeed, many inven- 
tions cannot be produced at a sufficiently low cost even to be of 
much social consequence. Many inventions are iraportant because 
they are integrally related to other inventions. Fcr these and other 
reasons the following lists are on'y generally indicative. The picture 
of possible changes they indicate is necessarily a little blurred— 
yet they are a very important record for social change. 
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MEDICINE 


scientists at the University of Wisconsin isolated the organism 
that causes septic sore throat and traced several epidemics to milk 
, from cows that have a condition known as mastitis (G).* 

Dr. J. S. Lundy, Mayo Clinic, and Dr. R. M. Isenberger, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, announced a new anesthetic, iso-amylethyl bar- 
bituric acid. Given by mouth before the administration of local an- 
esthesia, it lessened the apprehension of patients before operations; . 
injected into a vein, it produced all or part of the anesthesia in 273 
major operations (G). 

Combining artificial respiration and adrenalin injections: Dr. J. 
S. Oldham, Liverpool, kept a patient’s heart beating for twelve and 
one-half hours after all other signs of life had passed (G). 

. The restoration of patients suffering from catatonia dementia 
praecox to sanity for several minutes by the inhalation of carbon- 
dioxide gas was accomplished by Dr. C. D. Lake, of San Francis- 
co (G). 

Dr. R. G. Harris, Long Island Biological Laboratory, announced 
the isolation of a hormone which plays an important róle in feminine 
health, from an internal gland:secrezion which forms an essential 
principle of small bodies called corpora lutea (G). 

Out of 129 cases of infantile paralysis treated by Dr. W. D. Ayer 
with a newly developed serum, ninety-six rnade complete recoveries, 
twenty-five developed paralysis, and eight died. Of the twenty-five 
who developed paralysis, only eleven failed to make recoveries. Of 
the eight who died, three received the serum too late and three did 
not receive enough (G). | 

That in pneumonia the deep breathing of air containing from 5 
to 7 per cent carbon dioxide reinvigorates diseased lung areas and 
prevents the usually fatal consolidation of tissues was announced 
by Drs. V. Henderson, H. W. Haggard, and E. M. Rodloff, Yale 
University (G). 

The hormone controlling n in the human body was isolated 
by Drs. J. J. Abel and H. Jensen, Johns Hopkins University. It is 

! Letters in parentheses refer to sources, as fol'ows: 

A, Scientific American; G, compilation of the National Geographic Society; L, 


Literary Digest; P, Popular Science Monthly; E, reports of certain research labora- 
tories; S, Science Service News Letter; U, Patent Gazette. 
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found in insulin and represents the fourth of the hormones defi- 
nitely isolated, the other three being those of adrenalin, thyroxin, 
and pituitrin (G). 

That silica particles aggravate tuberculosis of the lungs more 
than any other known dust, while coal dust fails to produce any 
such aggravation is the finding of Dr. L. U. Gardner, Sorac Lab- 
oratories (G). 

Drs. Cyrus C. Sturgis and Raphael Isaacs, University of Michi- 
gan, found that an ounce of extract of dried, ground hog’s stomachs 
is as effective in the treatment of pernicious anemia as a pound of 
raw liver or three ounces of the most concentrated liver extract. 

That liver contains a substance which will reduce the concentra- 
tion of sugar in the blood, as insulin does, was reported by Drs. 
Harry Blatner and W. P. Murphy, of the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston (S). | 

A tartaric acid mold producing gluconic acid was discovered by 
Dr. H. T. Herrick and O. E. May, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. I: can be converted into calcium salt which can be 
injected between the muscles in the treatment of tuberculosis and 
rickets without producing abscesses, at 5o cents a pound as against 
$150 a pound under chemical methods (G). 


VITAMINS AND ULTRA-VIOQLET RAYS 


Eggs were haiched from one to two days earlier under ultra- 
violet rays than those incubated in a normal way by Drs. C. Sheard 
and G. M. Higgins, Mayo Foundation (G). 

Experiments with cereals indicated that rickets is not purely a 
result of too little vitamin D, but is primarily due to a lowering of 
the amount of lime in the blood, according to Dr. L. Mirvish, Uni- 
versity of Cape Town (G). 


BIOLOGY 


Experiments in feeding salamanders with the anterior pituitary 
gland of other animals by which they were, at will, maintained as 
water animals, transformed into land animals, or developed to 
double normal size were summarized by Dr. Oscar Riddle, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. He believes that with the pure hormone 
of this gland, the staturé of human beings may be regulated (G). 
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By causing doves to lay an unusual number of eggs, Dr. Oscar 
Riddle produced females only. By crossing distantly related forms . 
or species, he obtained males exclusively (G). 

That a compound of one atom of sulphur and one of hydrogen is 
responsible for the cell division which produces growth in plants and 
animals was announced by Dr. F. H. Hommet (G). — 

Experiments on pigeons conducted by Dr. Oscar Riddle, of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, established the fact that ab- 
normally sized glands can become hereditary (S). 

Mutations, or sudden evolutionary changes, occur in organisms 
exposed to X-rays in proportion to the number of negatively 
charged electrons reaching the organisms, in experiments per- 
formed by Dr. Frank Blair Hanson, of Washington University, St. 
Louis (S). 

Continued success is announced by Professor Theodore Kap- 
panyi, of Syracuse University, in the transplantation of the eyes of 
fish and small animals in the eye socket, where they grew and ap- 
parently resumed their normal functions (L). 

A nerve center in the lower part of the brain and definitely re- 
lated to the rate of basal metabolism has been isolated by Professors 
Grünthal and Grafe, of Rostock University. It is supposed that 
this center governs the weight cf the person (L). 


? 


AGRICULTURE 


That dried fruits treated with sulphur dioxide regain their abil- 
ity to prevent scurvy, while similar dried fruits not thus treated 
lose their vitamin value, is the report of Agnes Morgan and Anna 
Field, University of California (G). 

Dr. George M. Rommel published a book, Farm Products in In- 
dustry, printed on paper made entirely from cornstalk pulp, with 
the binding fabricated from cottonseed hulls. He forecasts the day 
when the utilization of farm wastes may develop as remarkably as 
the chemical process of producing coal tar. A xoo-page issue of the 
Danville (Illinois) Commercial News and a 260,000-edition of the 
Prairie Farmer were published on cornstalk paper (G). 

A factory is under construction in Denmark for the manufacture 
of sheets of milk. Milk is dehydrated and dried into sheets, which 


. molting enables them to overcome the slack egg-laying periods in 


- 
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will keep indefinitely.. When the milk is desired for use it is simply 


placed in water (L). 

That ripening fruits and vegetables by the use of ethylene gas 
is not injurious to the vitamin-B content has been proved by Dr. M. 
F. Bobb, of the University of Maine (A). 

Waste citrus fruits, which formerly cost the grower $1.00 a ton 
for removal, are now used in making citric acid and give a return 
of $12.00 a ton to the grower. The method »f manufacture was de- 


: veloped by the United States Bureau oi Standards (A). 


Dr. Domenico Carbone, of the University of Bologna, Italy, 
inoculated silkworms against “yellowing” and “limpness” (P). 

A new race of chickens without wings or toenails was announced 
by Dr. R. T. Renwalk, Omaha, Nebraska. Their freedom from 


N 


normal hens (G). 

X-ray treatments of plants to produce new varieties and to hasten 
evolutionary processes have been given to the seeds, growing points, 
pollen grains, and egg cells as well as to the germ cells themselves 
by Drs. T. H. Goodspeed and A. R. Olson, University of California 
(G). | 

Geranium flowers and leaves wexe found to be a deadly poison 
to the Japanese beetle by Charles H. Ballou, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture (S). 

Freezing fruits and vegetables and marketing them in paper con- 
tainers is recommended by M. A. Joslyn aad W. V. Cruers, of the 
Fruit Products Laboratory of the University of California, in order 
to preserve the natural colors and flavors. Retail stores are already 
being equipped with refrigerating counters to handle these prod- : 
ucts (L). | | 

The Bell Telephone Company announced that by means of its 
electrical stethoscope it is possible to hear the movements of larvae . 
in fruit, and so determine whether or not »recautionary measures 
are necessary (L). 

CHEMISTRY 
In tests made at the Department of Agriculture’s full-sized gas- - 


producing unit it was demonstrated that gas produced from straw 
may be.used for lighting and heating and as a motor fuel (S). 
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The cause of *winter-damage" tc fabrics laundered in the winter 
was discovered by the United States Bureau of Standards to be the 
presence of sulphur dioxide from winter fires, and the use of calcium 
bicarbonate in the final rinsing water materially reduced the 
loss (S). 

A compound about three hundred times as sweet as sugar was 
evolved from corncobs by Dr. Henry Gilman and A. P. Hewlett, 
organic chemists at Iowa State College (S). 

A semicommercial factory for the extraction of xylose from cot- 
tonseed hulls was built and put into operation by the United States 
Bureau of Standards in co-operation with the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, the University of Alabama, and the Federal Phosphorus 
Company of Anniston, Texas (S). 

A new helium Brodietion plant near Amarillo, Texas, brought 
about the conservation of the largest helium-bearing patur nus 
field known. It assures at half the former cost ample supplies of . 
this rare non-inflammable gas for the operation of military diri- 
gibles (S). 

The National Cornstalks Processes Company began the manu- 
facture of lumber from cornstalks on a large scale at Dubuque, 
Iowa. The process was developed by Professor O. R. Sweeney of 
the Iowa State Agricultural College. It is cheaper than growing 
trees, and will net the farmer at least $3.00 a ton for his stalks (R). 

Dr. Otto V. Martin, of Oklahoma City, discovered a process of 
recovering from oil-field brine the waste water which collects near 
oil wells, valuable by-products, such as magnesium, used in flash- 
light powder and fireworks; bromide used in the manufacture of 
dyes, medicines, and a disinfectant: iodine; and calcium chlo- 
ride (P). 

Investigators at the United States Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington have devised a method of reclaiming used crank case oil. If 
the method proves successful on a large scale, it will effect impor- 
tant savings (P). 

A process for converting cornstalks, excelsior, wood chips, and 
, crushed sugar cane into a substitute for wood which is more fire- 
resistant and waterproof than lumber and its equal in tensile 
strength was developed by Adolph Howerlander, a German chem- 
ist (G). 
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A plant at Lehigh, North Dakota, employing the Lurgi process 
for briquetting low grades of bituminous coal, is expected to solve 
the problem of the -1tilization of lignite by low-temperature car- 
bonization. The process yields by-products which largely offset 
the cost of preparing the fuel (G). 

A process was developed for the conversion of shale oil into rub- 
ber more resistant tc abrasion than natural rubber (G). 

Dr. H. I. Jones developed a poison gas, cacodyl isocyanide, which 
is so deadly that small amounts of it will destroy whole armies (G). 

Wood waste provides a source of motor fuels under the direct 
control of man, according to a report to the American Chemical So- 
ciety by Dr. Jacque C. Marrell and Dr. Gustave Eglozf, of Chicago. 
Data obtained by “cracking” three types of wood tar, show that 
Douglas fir tar produces a highly antiknock motor fuel, that hard- 
wood tar may be utilized for the manufacture of low-boiling tar 
acids and phenols, and that the products obtained from pine tar 
are most suitable for solvents and paint thinners (G). 

University of Illinois chemists produced from ordinary sewage 
and cornstalks large quantities of methane gas, useful in heating 
and as a substitute for gasoline. Household wastes were placed in | 
a tank and three weeks later shredded cornstalks, boiled and soaked 
in water and lime, were added. In another week this mixture began 
to produce gas in quantities sufficient for Carm purposes (G). ^ 

By a process known as hydrogenation nearly roo per cent of 
crude fuel oil is now converted into gasoline by the Standard Oil 
Company. The process was discovered by S. D. Kirkpatrick, and 
is one of the most significant developments in the attempt to con- 
serve the national oil supply (A). 


MACHINES AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 


F. W. Fitzpatrick, of Evanston, Illinois, describes a method of 
mixing waste wood with cement and water to form a very strong 
concrete, fireproof. less than half the weight of stone concrete, not 
half as costly, and cheaper to transport (L). 

Containing not a particle of steel, but only tungsten, carbon, and 
cobalt, a new alloy put on the market by the Krupp Works in Ger- 
many is yet so mtch harder than the finest steels that its use for 
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the edges of cutting tools is likely, experts think, to revolutionize 
those branches of industry where the cutting of hard metals is a 
necessity. À similar alloy was demonstrated at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut (L). | 

Westinghouse Research Laboratories announce the development 
of a new meta] “kanel,” which is much stronger than other metals 
at higher temperatures. It can be used for the moving parts of in- 
ternal combustion engines, and is already saving about $250,000 a © 
month in the manufacture of radio tubes where it supplants plati- 
num. Dr. E. F. Lowry is the inventor (A). 

A cotton-picking machine was demonstrated which picks cleaner, 
reduces the loss in cleaning, and turns out a more valuable product. 
It can be operated by present cotton pickers (L). 

From Germany comes the announcement that corrosive metals 
are now made rust-proof. by the use of a spray gun which covers 
surfaces with a thin coat of zinc or aluminum melted in the gun 
from a thin wire fed during operation (P). 

United States Navy engineers utilize a new underwater, high- 
explosive tool, which drives a stesl stud 3% inches by % inch 
through a 12-inch steel plate at a single blow. With it emergency 
patches may be put over rents in the hulls of submarines or holes 
made in sunken craft for supplying the crew, through tubes, with 
water, liquid food, and air (G). 

A patent has been granted to Alexander Flaunn, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, for a vending machine which cooks and seasons frank- - 
furters, places them in a toasted roll which is automatically slit, 
and transfers the sandwich to a sanitary wrapper which mechanical- 
ly closes around the contents. The machine is electrically con- 
trolled, and is operated by the insertion of a coin (À). 

The General Electric Company developed a toy engine which 
responds automatically to such orders as “Go ahead, Casey,” “Back 
' up," and "Stop." The device may be used in elevator controls or 
in making furnace doors open or shut in response to a command 
spoken from a telephone (G). 

Improvements by Dr. Still, a German, in Poulsen's Magnetic 
Phonograph invented in Sweden nearly thirty years ago, have made 
it possible, not only to use it for retaining and reproducing tele- 
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‘phone conversations. but to transmit an hour’s conversation in 
ten minutes, slowing it up at the receiving end so as to make the 
words intelligible (L). 

ENGINEERING 


The Du Pont Company fitted out a lake type steamer capable 
of extracting the bromide from 7,coo gallons of sea water in a 
minute (G). . | 
_ A Heating large storage tanks of water at night when electricity is 

cheapest has apparently solved the problem of heating the home 
without ashes or chimney. The process was developed by Chester 
I. Hall, of Philadelphia, while a research engineer for the General 
Electric Company (L). 

A mechanical refrigerator car operating on power derived from 
the wheels and reducing the weight by 3,000 pounds was developed 
by the North American Car Corporation for transporting perish- 
ables without iceing delays (L). 

Rubber pavements are proving successful in London and else- 
where in Europe. They reduce vibration, diminish noise, and wear 
slowly and evenly (L). 

A railway car so tuilt that the roof can be lowered in two min- 
utes to admit freight is in successful operation in Sweden and Aus- 
tralia. It does away with a great deal of the hauling of empties (L). 

A combination gas and electric motor car has been evolved by 
. the General Electric Company. The new automobile does away 
‘with the clutch and gear shift, is impossible to jerk in starting, and 
cannot be stalled without shutting of: the engine (L). 

Concrete slabs have proved their worth and are being used for 
beds under rails. It is expected that they will considerably increase 
the speed of trains and reduce construction costs (P). 

The Bell Telephone Company announced plans for a transocean- 
ic telephone cable, made possible by the development of permalloy 
and special station devices which make unnecessary repeater sta- 
tions such as are used on long land lines (G). 


PHYSICS 


` By running an electric current through “wild gas," which escapes 
from oil wells, Professor S. C. Lind and Dr. George Glocker, Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota chemists, recently produced a substitute motor 
fuel oil (P). 

Dr. Aristid V. Grane, director of the Chemical Research Insti- 
tute, at Shanghai, China, announces that he has isolated the ele- 
ment “proactinium.” The existence of this element, Number 91, in 
the periodic chart of the elements, was foretold as long ago as 1870. 
“Proactinium” is rarer than radium, more ac-ive, and lasts twenty 
times as long (A). 


ELECTRICITY 


Artificial lightning of 5,000,000 volts was produced in the ex- 
perimental lightning laboratory of the General Electric Company 
at Pittsheld, Massachusetts, bv F. W. Peek, consulting engineer 
(8). 

Photoelectric cells were used for.measuring colors in the way 
they will affect the human eye by Dr. Clayton H. Sharp, of the 
Electric Test Laboratories in New Vork (S). | 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Mr. Russell S. Ohl, of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, patented a device for receiving radio messages on a 
telegraph instrument and thereby printing the message (U). 

The broadcasting of weather maps by the Fultograph process 
was begun in Europe (S). 

“Telelux,” a companion to Televox, is a n2w robot responding 
to light flashes (P). 

A new radiophoto apparatus capable of jer a six-hundred 
word letter a thousand miles in one minute was developed by Dr. 
Vladimir Zworykin, of the Westinghouse Elect-zic Company (P). 

Dr. Herbert Ives, Bell Laboratories, demonstrated television in 
color. Added to the mechanism used in ordinary television are a 
new type of photoelectric cells at the sendinz end and neon and 
argon lamps at the receiving end (G). 

The Canadian National Railway linked together a running train : 
and a main office by radio. A conversation was continued for two 
hours (G). | 

A new photo-radio recording process in which the impression is 
made on a new heat-sensitive, wax-coated paper by fine jets of hot 
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air controlled by the incoming radio signals was demonstrated by 
Captain R. H. Ranger. The jets burn away the wax in proportion 
.to the intensity of the signals. An inky rolle* brushed over the sheet 
brings out the finished picture instantly and permanently (G). 

A new television receiver that prints its picture on a fluorescent 
screen with a weightless pencil of cathode rays was demonstrated 
by Dr. Vladimir Zwcrykin, Westinghouse engineer (S). : 

Ship-to-shore wireless telephoning on the Leviathan was inau- 
gurated commercially in December (S). 


SAFETY DEVICES 


The United States Bureau of Standards at Washington has de- 
veloped a self-extinguishing cigarette. This safety cigarette, with 
an inch of cork tip “lined with water-glass air-excluding silicate,” 
if adopted is expected greatly to reduce the fire loss in all parts of 
the world (L). 

An apparatus for sterilizing water by means of the transmission 
of electric waves has been tested at the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 
Bacilli were found not to grow in sterilized water while they multi- 
plied enormously in water not sterilized. The device is the invention 
of M. George Lakhowsky (L). 


AVIATION 


The Diesel engine has been adapted to aeroplanes by Captain L. 
M. Woolson in the laboratories of the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany. The new engine eliminates the electric ignition and carburi- 
zation, two chief causes of motor failure. 'The motor burns ordinary 
fuel oil at about one-sixth the normal cost of present day airplane 
operation (L). 

Fritz von Opel demonstrated in Frankfort, Germany, an aero- 
plane driven by a rocket. The plane flew 174 miles in 75 seconds 
(L). | | 

The famous plane, Question Mark," made a record refueling 
. flight of 150 hours, 40 minutes and r5 seconds, only to lose it to 
the *Fort Worth," when the latter flew for 172 hours, 32 minutes, 
and 1 second; then to a Buhl-cabin sesquiplane flying 246 hours, 44 
minutes; then to the “St. Louis Robin" flying 420 hours, 21 min- 
utes, or more than 17 days (S). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Emotional states of an individual may be charted in cycles, R. B. 
Hersey, of the University oi Pennsylvania, reported (S). 

First-born children are more likely to be problem children than 
are others in the family, Dr. Curt Rosenow, oi the New Vork Insti- 
tute for Child Guidance, concluded as a result of his studies (5). 

With the new tone-conduction equipment i: is possible for a par- 
tially deaf person to hear even without the use of any of the function 
of the outer or middle ear. A child who had never heard a human 
voice was recently taught in half an hour to >ronounce the alpha- 
— bet correctly by means of this device which attaches to any bony 
part of the head (A). 

The “noctovisor” invented by John Baird sees into the night or 
the fog and detects a light invisible o the eye (L). 

The General Electric Company has perfected a device that au- 
tomatically turns on lights in a room when the natural light has be- 
come so dim as to cause eye strain (P). 

A method of making stereoscopic motion pictures that seem to 
possess depth from any position and do not require any special 
viewing apparatus between the subject and the screen was described 
by Dr. Herbert E. Ives, of the Bell Laboratories (5). 

A film phonograph that records sound on film as in the talking 
movies, and will play for several hours on a single roll of film, was 
demonstrated by Dr. G. H. Hewlett, of the General Electric Com- 
pany (5). 

Motion-picture film twice the ordinary width, making possible a 
screen picture the full width of an ordinary stage without loss of 
detail, was introduced by the Fox Film Company (S). 

Progress was made toward a consideration of the international 
adoption of a thirteen-month year, with months of twenty-eight 
days each (S). 
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Harvard Economic Society 
` ABSTRACT 


Manufacturing and minirg activity in 1920 was considerably greater than in 1928, 
but crop output declined end construction activity was adversely affected by the high 
level of money rates. Agriculture and animal kusbandry.—Whhile the crop in 1929 was 
harvested from about r per cent more acres than in 1928, unfavorable growing condi- 
tions resulted in somewhat lower yields. Marketings of hogs and cattle declined, but 
sheep marketings were above those in 1928. Mzning.—Output of important minerals 
was greater than in 1928; and for copper, iron ore, and petroleum, record high figures 
were attained. Manufacturing.—Activity averaged higher than in any other year 
since the war. The peak of operations, however, came in the first kalf-year. During 
the last six months, curtailment was under way; and after the speculative collapse in 
October and November, it was particularly drastic.. Operations in the closing months, 
were at a low level. Consiruction.—New construction projecis were considerably 
lower than in 1928. 


For certain branches of industry, activity in 1929 was greater 
than in any other year since the war, despite considerable slackening 
in the last quarter. Manufacturing output, metal mining, and 
freight loadings reached record figures during the first half of the 
year, and activity continued high even into the summer months. 
Output was declining, however, in the third quarter of the year; and 
curtailment became more drastic after the stock-market panic of 
. late October and early November. Extensive reductions occurred 
in November, and declines continued in December, although the 
pace of the declines moderated somewhat. By the close of the year, 
manufacturing production was well below normal, and output of 
metals was considerably less than in the early months of the year. 
For the entire year, however, output by several important indus- 
tries—such as steel, automobiles, petroleum, copper, cigarettes, and 
boots and shoes—was greater than in any other year on record. 

The sharp increase of industrial output in the first half of 1929 
and the subsequent decline are shown by the indices on Charts I 
and II. The index presented on Chart I is based on data for both 
manufacturing and mining industries, corrected for seasonal 
changes but not for long-time growth; while the two indices on 
Chart II—manufacture and mining—are adjusted for growth as 
well as for seasonal changes. 
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Though active trade and a record volume of industrial output 
stimulated certain classes of building, the high level of money rates 
—and the resulting higher costs for new capital—had an adverse 
effect on construction activity in general. New construction proj- 
ects for the year were 13 per cent below those of 1928; and building 
permits declined 12 per cent. 


CHART I 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


' (Adjusted for Seasonal Variations. 1923-25 Áveragessroo. From the 
' Federal Reserve Bulletin, February, 1930, by permission) 
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Crop output on the whole was less than in 1928 and also below 
the average for the preceding ten years. For farmers, however, the 
reduced production appears to have been offset by increased prices, 
so that the total value of crops was slightly higher than in 1928. 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY? 


Crop output as a whole in 1929 was less than in 1928. The crop 
last year was harvested from about 1 per cent more acres than in 
the preceding year, but unfavorable growing conditions resulted in 

* This section is based principally on data published by the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture in Crops and Markets for December, 1929, and the Agricultural 
Situation for February r, 1930. 
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somewhat lower yields. The Department of Agriculture's estimate 
of the yield per acre for forty-five crops combined, weighted in pro- 
portion to their relative importance, was 5.3 per cent below the 
yield in 1928, and 2.2 per cent below the average of the preceding 
ten years. 

The composite production of seventeen principal crops, weighted 
in proportion to their ten-year average values per unit, was 4.8 per 
cent less in 1929 than in 1928; but for farmers, the reduced pro- 
duction appears to have been offset by higher prices, so that the 
total value of crops was slightly higher than a year earlier. The 
chief increases in valuation were shown by hay, fruits, vegetables, 
and sugar crops, and the more important decreases by grains and 
cotton. 

The acreage of wheat increased more than 2,800,000 acres— 
about 5 per cent—but total production was less than in 1928. The 
yield per acre of winter wheat was 10.0 per cent below that for the 
preceding year, and that of spring wheat declined 28.3 per cent. A 
decrease of 10 per cent or more was also shown in the per acre yield 
of oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, Irish potatoes, and many of the 
fruit crops; while corn declined 4.3 per cent. The yield per acre of 
cotton increased 1.6 per cent; rice, also, was 1.6 per cent above the . 
1928 yield; tobacco rose 2. 6 per cent; sweet potatoes increased 7.4 
per cent; and important truck crops averaged 9.1 per cent higher 
than in 1928: 

The figures for marketings of livestock in 1929 show that hog 
marketings were 6.4 per cent less than in 1928; and cattle market- 
ings declined 5.1 per cent, the total for the year being smaller than 
in any other year since 1921. Marketings of sheep, on the other . 
hand, increased 4.8 per cent. Butter receipts at primary markets 
exceeded 600 million pounds, an amount larger than that for any 
other recent year. Receipts of poultry were above those of 1928, 
but egg receipts at principal markets were lower than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

'The report of the Department of Agriculture, as of Tuna I, 
1930, indicates that the number of hogs on farms in the United 
States declined in 1929, but that the number of cattle and sheep in- 
creased. Over two-thirds of the increase in cattle numbers was due 
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to an increase in milk stock, including heifer calves being saved for 
milk cows. The number of horses and colts showed a decrease, that 
continued the downward movement which has been in progress for 
several years. Combining all livestock numbers in units which al- 
low for differences in size and feed requirements of the several 
species, the composite number on January 1, 1930, was practically 
the same as a year earlier, and but little below January 1, 1928. It 
was, however, 15.2 per cent below January 1, 1920. The total value 
of all livestock was about 2.3 per cent less than on January r, 1929, 
but was higher than at the beginning of any other year since 1921. 


MINING | 

Output of important minerals in 1929 was greater than in 1928, 
and in some industries, record production was attained. On Chart 
II, an index of the volume of mining, adj. 1sted for the customary 
seasonal changes and for long-time growth. is presented. The index 
moved irregularly throughout the year, but in only three of the 
twelve months did it fall below normal and in no month was it lower 
than 98 (normal— 1oo). 

Copper output was in very large volume during the year. Mine 
production in the United States reached 1,006,203 tons, a figure 
10.7 per cent above that for 1928 and the highest ever attained; and 
output by smelters was larger than in any other year on record. 
Production of refined copper in North and South America exceeded 
that in 1928 by 11.2 per cent, and shipments also increased consid- 
erably. Production, however, was much greater than shipments so 
that stocks more than doubled during the year, and at the end of 
December they were the largest since 192z. Despite this accumula- 
tion of stocks, copper prices held at about 18 cents per pound (de- 
livered, Connecticut) from the middle of April through the end of 
the year. 

Output of slab zinc in the United States exceeded that in either 
1927 or 1928, but it was 1.6 per cent less than in 1926. Consump- 
tion during the year, however, failed to keep pace with enlarged 
production, and stocks increased substzntially. At the close of 
December, such stocks had risen to the highest figures reported in 
more than eight vears. Silver production showed a zain of 7.2 per 
cent over 1928, and of 1.3 per cent over 1927; but it was less than 
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In 1926. Silver prices declined persistently throughout the year, 
and by December they had fallen to very low levels. 

Iron ore mined in the United States last year exceeded that in 
1928 by 18 per cent and was the largest since 1917. Water ship- 
ments from the Lake Superior district were greater than in any 
other year on record, the largest shipments occurring in the early 
months of the season. The total amount shipped by water and rail 
was only slightly less than in the record year 1916. 

Petroleum production established a new record in 1929, output 
of crude oil exceeding one billion barrels for the first time in the 
history of the industry. This large total was reached despite at- 
tempts in leading oil fields to curtail operations by agreement, at- 
tempts which became more effective as the year closed. Record 
monthly output was reached in August when a total of 92,288,000 
barrels was produced. During the last four months of the year, 
however, output declined, and the December figure was 11,900,000 
barrels less than in August. | 

Bituminous coal production exceeded that in 1928 by 4.9 per 
cent, and the 1927 total by 1.5 per cent; but it was 8.4 per cent less 
than in 1926. The increase in output over 1928 occurred despite 
increased competition from natural gas and a decline of reserves in - 
storage. Output of anthracite last vear also was greater than in 
1928, but below that in 1927. - | 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing activity during the first half of 1929 was greater 
. than at any other time since the war; but in the latter part of the 
year, sharp curtailment occurred—particularly after the specu- 
lative collapse in October and November—and operations in the 
closing months were at a low level. In the first six months, however, 
certain important industries made new high records; and despite 
curtailment in the last six months, output by these industries for 
the year as a whole was larger than in any other year. The month- 
to-month movements in manufacture, after adjustments for season- 
al changes and long-time growth are shown on Chart II. The peak 
of activity last year was reached in June, after an upward move- 
ment that had been almost continuous for several months; but in 
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- July a sharp decline ‘occurred, and by December the manufacture 
index-had fallen. well below md 

Expansion of output in the first half of 1929 was most pro- ' 
nounced in the iron, steel, and automobile industries; and, likewise, 
in the closing months of the year, contraction of operations was 
most severe in these industries. For the entire year, however, new 
high records were made. Pig-iron production was 11.7 per cent 
greater than in 1928; steel-ingot output increased 8.6 per cent; and 
automobile production exceeded that of the preceding year by 22.9 
per cent. The movements of steel-ingot output and pig-iron produc- 
tion were similar; both reached peak figures in May, but it was not 
until the last quarter of the year that sharp declines occurred. The 
high output of steel in the first half-year was due largely to unprece- 
dented demands irom the automobile industry; and, likewise, the 
considerable decline in the second half of the year was brought 
about by sharp curtailment in requirements from automobile manu- 
facturers. Although requirements from the railroads increased and 
demands from the construction industry and manufacturers of 
agricultural equipment were in good volume, the sharp decline in 
demands from the zutomobile industry was offset only in part; and 
monthly output of steel ingots fell by November to the lowest figure 
since December, 1927. Automobile output in the United States dur- - 
ing 1929 exceeded 5,358,000 units. Passenger-car production in- 
creased 20 per cent; truck output, 42 per cent; and taxicab pro- 
duction, 160 per cent. 

Record output was also attained in the cigarette, boot and shoe, 
and gasoline industries. Production of small cigarettes aggregated 
119,038,841,560, an increase of 12.4 per cent over 1928 and of 22.5 
per cent over 1927. Since 1922, cigarette production has more than 
doubled. Production of boots and shoes was 5 per cent greater than 
in 1928 and 2.9 per cent above that for 1923, the previous record 
year. Gasoline production amounted to 434,241,000 barrels, an 
increase of 15.2 per cent over 1928; output each month exceeded 
that in the corresponding month of 1928. Stocks of gasoline also 
increased considerably; and, at the close of the year, id were 30.4 
per cent greater than at the end of 1928. 
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Activity in the cotton and wool industries“averaged higher than . 
in 1928. Cotton-textile operations were well above normal during 
the greater part of the year; but production of cotton goods at vari- 
ous times was in excess of demand, with the result that output was - 
curtailed sharply in the summer and again at the close of the year. 
Activity in the wool-textile industry declined in the late spring and 
early summer, recovered somewhat during the autumn, and then 
fell off sharply in November and December. Operations in the car- 
pet and rug industry fluctuated irregularly throughout the year, but 
on the whole averaged higher than in 1928. 

Total output of paper in 1929 was 5.5 per cent greater than in 
1928, all grades except wrapping, hanging, and newsprint showing 
increases. Leather production and output of Portland cement, on 
the other hand, were less than in either of the two preceding years. 
Among the food industries, wheat-flour production and sugar melt- 
ings rose slightly above the figures for 1928; cattle.and hog slaugh- 
terings, however, were somewhat less than in the preceding year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The adverse effect on the construction industry of the high level 


of money rates which prevailed during most of 1929 is evidenced in 


figures for contracts awarded in thirty-seven eastern states, às re- 
ported by the F. W. Dodge Company, and in Bradstreet's figures for 
building permits. The value of contracts awarded during ihe year 
amounted to $5,754,200,505, a decrease of 13 per cent from the 
total recorded for 1928, and building permits showed a decline of 
about 12 per cent. Chart III presents bimonthly indices for both 
contracts awarded and building permits, adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ation but not for long-time growth. The index for contracts declined 
almost continuously in 1929, and the November-December figure 
was the lowest since 1924. The rise of the index at the middle of the 
year was due chiefly to a large unseasonal increase in the July fig- 
ures for the public works and utilities group. Although in August 
the figures for this group dropped sharply, to about the June level, 
the decrease was not sufficient to offset the substantial advance in 


» July. 
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The decline of the permits index between the early and the clos- 
ing months of the year is most striking. This index, which had 
shown a downward tendency in 1928, shot up sharply in March 
and April to a peak nearly as high as that attained in late 1925, when 
- the climax of the Florida land boom was reached. The huge increase 
in plans filed in New York City in Marck and April, prior to the 
signing of the Multiple Dwellings bill, accounts in large measure 
for this sudden spur: (and also, to some extent, for the subsequent 
decline) of the permits index. By the erid of the year, the index had 
fallen to an extremely low level. 

Although the construction industry in general was much less 
active in 1929 than in the preceding year, not all classes of construc- 
tion were adversely affected. Contracts for commercial and indus- 
trial building, stimulated by the high activity in general trade and 
in manufacture, reached a combined total of $1,689,200,800, an 
increase of 11x per cent over 1928. The value of contracts awarded 
for public and institutional buildings of all kinds, on the other hand, 
declined 8 per cent, and the total for public works and utilities was 
7 per cent lower than in the preceding year. The most severe decline, 
however, occurred in residential building, which makes up a much 
larger percentage of the total than any other class; such contracts 
last year were 31 per cent lower than in 1928. 

New orders for concrete roads and streets in 1929 were below the 
very high level reached in 1928. The Portland Cement Associa- 
tion’s report indicates that such orders averaged about 6 per cent 
less per month than in the earlier year. The volume of work on 
federal-aid highways continued the decline in progress during the 
three preceding years. 

SUMMARY 


Despite the slackening of activity during the last quarter of 
1929, the year as a whole was the greatest business year since the 
war. In manufacture, the increased production was shared by al- 
most all industries, although the greatest expansion occurred in 
the steel and automobile industries. Also, the curtailment following 

the speculative collapse was widespread, but the most severe con- 
traction occurred in those industries which had so greatly expanded 
during the early months of the year. No satisfactory information is 
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available for commodity stocks held by producers, distributors, 
and consumers, in the aggregate; but from the information that is 
at hand, it is clear that such stocks increased somewhat in. 1929. In 
general, however, the movement of goods into consumption during 
the year was large, and therefore inventories at the close of the year 
were not excessive, except in a few lines. Agricultural returns for 
1929 were, on the whole, favorable; although crop output was 
slightly less than in 1928, the aggregate value increased, and the in- 
come from livestock was larger than in the preceding year. Condi- 
tions in the construction industry were in direct contrast to those 
in other branches of industry, and activity was the lowest in many 
years. 
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Changes in foreign rolicy shoulc be measured by study of changes in public opin- 
ion on national interests end changes in external conditions affecting these interests, 
but some indications are furnished by examination o: the official American acts or 
declarations with respect to international relations. President Hoover has instituted 
a more active policy looking toward implementing the Kellogg Pac: by international 
co-operation. The traditional policies of treating immigration and the tariff as do- 
mestic questions, of policing the Caribbean, of assisting China to autonomy, of avoid- 
ing European commitments which might imply a duty to use force, and of promoting 
arbitration and disarmament'have continued with an :ncreasing tendency on the part 
of the administration, if not of the Senate, to adjust the others to the last policy. There 
has been much interest in the ideas, deduced from the Kellogg Pact, that neutrality is 
obsolete and that American consultation with the great powers on issues threatening 
war anywhere should be <nstitutionalized. 


By the foreign pclicy of a state we mean its behavior with refer- 
ence to the environment outside its territcry. It differs from inter- 
national relations in that it classifies phenomena from the point of 
view of the single state rather than from that of the world. It re- 
‘sults from the continuous effort of the community either to modify 
the external environment in order to fit its own interests or to mod- 
ify its interests so as better to fit the changing world-environment. 

With this conceotion, the changes which would affect foreign 
policy might naturally be classified as (1) changes in the public 
opinion of a community with respect to national interests, and (2) 
changes in the external environment affecting these interests. 

Data could doubtless be assembled from debates in Congress, 
from the press in various parts of the country, from the resolutions 
of associations, etc., to indicate changes in public opinion on na- 
tional interests. So also changes in the government and the policy 
of foreign states; in international organization; in ioreign markets 
and sources of raw materials; in technical processes, and cultural 
interests might be chronicled, and deductions made as to their ef- 
fect in the United States. Such a procedure, however; cannot be at- 
tempted in this brief article. We will have to content ourselves with 
the more superücial indications of foreign policy to be obtained 
from examining the occasions on which official American action or 
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declaration has occurred with express reference to external condi- 
tions or incidents, or to the procedure or standards for dealing with 
such conditions or incidents anticipated in tke future. These occa- 
sions will be classified according as they relate to (1) the domestic 
organs controlling foreign policy; (2) domes-ic legislation affecting 
foreign interests; (3) the official American a-titude on internation- 
al institutions, procedures and standards; and (4) official American 
actions or declarations with reference to occurrences in America, 
the Far East, or Europe. 


IHE DOMESTIC CONTROL OF FORE-GN POLICY 


The most important change affecting the iaternal machinery for 
conducting foreign relations during the last year has been the ac- 
cession of President Hoover. Under the American system, the 
president has the initiative and, to a large extent, the conduct of 
foreign relations in hand. Mr. Coolidge peraaps well summed up 
his attitude on foreign affairs in his Washington's Birthday address 
of 1929 with the comment that the United States was at peace with 
the world; that our continued “detachment” was valuable for 
world-peace; and that Jefferson, not Washington, had warned us 
against “entangling alliances." The anticipation suggested by his 
past experience that Mr. Hoover would work strenuously for peace 
and manifest an engineering interest in the berfection of interna- 
tional machinery to this end has been fully justified, though his 
early insistence on tariff readjustment upward has given rise to in- 
ternational complaint. His effort in foreign afairs has concentrated 
upon implementing the Kellogg Pact, which he said in his annual 
message of December 3 had “raised a moral standard" which, he 
has indicated, needs supplementing by material procedures. To this 
end he has urged disarmament; entry into the World Court; gen- 
eral conclusion of bilateral conciliation and arbitration treaties; 
and utilization of these pacific procedures ratLer than marines, even 
in such regions as Nicaragua, Haiti, and China. The president has 
taken practical steps for carrying national pcblic opinion with him 
in this policy and for improving the technical capacity of the state 
department to carry it out. His own numerous speeches on the sub- 
ject, particularly his focusing of attention upon interests inimical 
to disarmament in his address of Septembe- 6, 1929, have been 
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significant. The latter suggestion led ta the investigation by the 
senate of the Shearer propaganda operations alleged to have aimed. 
at blocking disarmament agreement at Geneva in 1927. 

With regard to technical measures, President Hoover has re- 
sorted to fact-finding commissions on suck matters as Haiti, and 
has referred to the importance of strengthening diplomatic mis- 
sions, especially in the Latin-American countries, by the appoint- 
ment of chiefs of mission who can speak the native language. He 
has also urged more efficient organization ard larger appropriations 
for the state department. The improvements in the latter, which 
were indeed begun under the Coolidge administration, are mani- 
fested in the excellent series of publications begun in October, x929. 
These resulted, in part, from the pressure brought by scholars 
throughout the country and now make available, through the su- 
perintendent of documents, the complete record of foreign policy 
immediately after the events. The state department has also shown 
increased efficiency in renegotiating treaties which have expired 
and in filling commissions called for by treaties in effect, particu- 
larly the conciliation commissions under the Bryan treaties. 

From the standpoint of efficiency, President Hoover, like prac- 
tically all of his predecessors in office, has been somewhat baffled 
by the Senate. This body has shown itself entirely unamenable to 
executive coercion, especially in tariff legislation, and the president 
has evidently thought it wise to deal with it cautiously, as indicated 
by his delay in submitting the new World Court protocol signed by 
an American representative at Geneva in December, 1929. Never- 
theless, the Senate has done more work on treaties in 1929 than in 
any previous year in its history. It has consented to the ratification 
of forty-two treaties, which may be compared with the annual av- 
erage since 1778 of five treaties and with the annual average during 
the twentieth century of fifteen treaties. These forty-two treaties, 
were largely bilateral arbitration and conciliation treaties, often 
renewing earlier treaties which had expired. There was, however, 
the important Pan-American conciliation treaty, which the Unit- 
ed States was the first to ratify, and three multilateral treaties 
dealing with radio, slavery, and the liquor traffic in Africa. The 
second of these was negotiated by the League of Nations Assembly 
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in 1926 and the third by the Versailles Conference in 1919. Other 
subjects dealt with by these treaties were prevention of liquor smug- 
gling into the United States; recognition of the Chinese autono- 
mous tariff; Mexican claims; extradition; and naturalization. The 
senate, however, has not yet acted on the important Pan-American 
arbitration treaty. A significant change in the Senate rules was 
adopted in June, 1929, providing for public sessions on all treaty 
debates unless the contrary was voted by a majority in executive 
session. l : 


DOMESTIC LEGISLATION. OF INTERNATIONAL EFFECT 


The line between domestic and international questions is fixed by 
tradition, and the way in which questions of the former type be- 
come of the latter can be illustrated by the history of the last year. 
National defense was declared a matter of domestic policy in inter- 
pretations of the Kellogg Pact. In pursuance of this theory, Con- 
gress passed the Fifteen Cruiser bill, which was signed by President 
Coolidge on February 13, 1929, nevertheless, the size of armaments 
has come to be an ordinary matter of international negotiation. 

In fact, the major international activity of the Hoover adminis- 
tration has been to make a treaty which will modify the applicaton 
of the policy announced in this legislation. The president has linked 
disarmament not only with world-peace but also with the saving of 
money for internal improvements. In his Louisville address of Oc- 
tober 23, 1929, he suggested that suca savings might be utilized for 
the development of internal waterways, particularly the St. Law- 
rence deep waterway system. 

Another question, traditionally considered domestic, is immigra- 
tion regulation. The national origins basis for estimating immi- 
gration quotas, application of which had been postponed for several 
years, went into effect July 1, 1929, in spite of President Hoover's 
effort to have Congress repeal it. Its effect is to reduce the total 
number of immigrants from 165,000 t9 154,000 a year; to give more 
authority to consuls abroad to prevent the departure of inadmis- 
sible aliens; to double the quota from Great Britain; to increase 
that from Italy and considerably decrease that from Germany, 
Ireland, and the Scandinavian countries. This migration policy 
has given rise to no important international discussion, though the 
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Italian embassy announced on November 3, 1920, that Italians in 
the United States, whether or not they also possessed American 
nationality, might return to Italy without fear of being conscripted. 
The executive discretion in administering the immigration laws was 
illustrated in the cese of Count Carolyi of Hungary, who was ad- 
. mitted in the winter of 1929 although previous state department 
decisions had excluded him. 

The naturalization policy of the country was illustrated in the 
case of Mrs. Rosika Schwimmer, who was denied naturalization by 
a decision of the Supreme Court in May because of her pacifism. 
The same principle was applied later by an inferior court in the 
McIntosh case with reference to an ex-American soldier who was a 
professor at Yale University. 

Another question which the United States has always consid- 
ered domestic is the tariff. President Hoover called a special session 
of Congress in April, 1929, to adjust the tariff upward, and though 
the House passed a bill in May his efforts to speed up the Senate 
have thus far been unavailing. The high duties in the proposed bill 
have led to protests from thirty-eight nations and the Senate has 
investigated the allegation that propaganda against the high sugar 
tariff was being carried on with the knowledge and consent of the 
Cuban government. 

The United States has participated in certain general interna- 
tional conferences with reference to customs formalities and import 
and export prohibitions and restrictions; it, however, declined to 
participate officially in the Economics Conference oi 1927 called to 
consider the height of tariffs, and again it refused to participate, 
except through observers, in the Economic Conference called in 
February, 1930. It made no comment on the suggestion of the 
League Council in summoning this conference that states agree not 
to increase their tzriff rates for two or three years. 'The American 
tariff has led to'a certain amount of retaliation, particularly on the 
part of France in protection of her movie film industry. Against 
these French discriminations, as well as against similar discrimina- 
tions by Germany, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
the United States protested in April, 1929. 

The restrictions against films have been justified as necessary for - 
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the preservation of national culture, and doubtless the same argu- 
ment-can be used with reference to the American prohibition policy. 
This policy, though essentially domestic, has led to numerous inter- 
national complications, among them the negotiation of treaties pro- 
viding for the capture of rum-runners beyond the three-mile limit. 
Several such treaties, including one with Japan, have been conclud- - 
ed within thelast year. Canada protested that the privilege given by 
such a treaty with Great Britain was exceeded in shooting down the 
“Tm Alone" two hundred miles from shore in March. This dispute 
is to be arbitrated. The Hoover policy of rigorous prohibition en- 
forcement led to the seizure of liquor destined for the Siamese lega- 
tion in Washington in March and subsequent issuances of treasury 
regulations permitting diplomatic liquor. A little later the British 
ambassador declared that he would henceforth decline requests for 
liquor shipments, and American embassies in London, Berlin, Oslo, 
and Copenhagen declared themselves dry. 

International complications have arisen in connection with the 
prohibition of opium and narcotics. . The United States has made 
treaties on these questions, and in July the Chinese vice-consul and 
his wife in San Francisco were arrested and later found guilty by 
a Chinese court for opium-smuggling. 

The foregoing comment indicates that the United States con- 
tinues to treat immigration restriction and tariff as exclusively do- 
mestic questions, but that it has recognized the necessity of inter- 
national co-operation in the problem of national defense and of 
enforcing the prohibition of alcohol and opium. 


GENERAL INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 


Great interest was attracted by the Graf Zeppelin's flight around 
the world in a little over twenty days, giving new evidence of the 
effect upon world solidarity of more rapid communications. This 
occurred just a month after the proclamation of the Kellogg Peace 
Pact on July 24, 1929. The Pact had been ratified by the United 
States Senate on January 15 by a vote of 85 to 1. The remaining 
original signatories deposited their ratifications soon after, except 
Japan. Difficulty arose because of the statement in Article I that 
. the declaration renouncing war as an instrument of national policy. 
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was “‘in the names oi their respective peoples." There was fear that 
this might derogate from the imperial prerogatives oi the emperor, 
but the difficulty was avoided by an interpretation and Japan de- 
. posited her ratification June 27. In his message to Congress, De- 
cember 3,.President Hoover stated that fifty-four nations had de- 
posited their ratifications. 

“Implementing the Kellogg Pact” has become the slogan of 
American foreign policy, the steps particularly urged in this direc- 
tion being adhesion to the World Court, conclusion of arbitration 
and conciliation treaties, and disarmament. On February 18 Secre- 
tary Kellogg broke the long silence of the United States in regard to 
the Court by inviting an exchange of notes with the present signato- 
ries. The League of Nations Council tock up the matter and appoint- 
eda commission, of which Mr. Root was a raember. This commission 
` proposed amendments to the statute and a new protocol for Amer- 
ican adhesion. The “Root Plan" recognized the American veto on 
advisory opinions on questions in which the Court decided the 
United States had an interest. With respect to questions in which 
the United States merely claimed an interest, a procedure assuring 
negotiation was set forth. in the absence of agreement, the Council 
might ask an advisory opinion on a question which did not require 
the unanimous vote of the Council, even without American consent, 
but this would presumably terminate American accession. Ameri- 
can interest in the Court was stimulated by the election of Charles 
Evans Hughes as a judge to succeed John Bassett Moore in May, 
1929, by League acceptance of the Root protocol in September, and 
by signature of tke optional clause by Great Britain, France, and 
other great powers at the same time. In November, Secretary Stim- 
son informed the president in a long memorandum that he thought 
the new protocol of adhesion thoroughly safeguarded American in- 
terests. President Hoover commended the Court in his annual mes- 
sage, and on December 9, 1929, authorized the American chargé 
d'affaires in Switzerland to sign, in behalf of the United States, the 
original Court protocol, the protocol of amendment, and the pro- 
tocol of American adhesion. These protocols had not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Senate on March 25, 1930. 

As has been noted, the United States has concluded a number of 
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. arbitration and conciliation treaties during the last year. The most 
important is doubtless the Pan-American conciliation treaty which 
was ratified by the United States, first among the signatories. Three 
Latin-American states have deposited ratifications of the Pan- 
American arbitration treaty, but the United States Senate has not 
yet acted on it. ME 

The United States has been a leading advocate of disarmament 
by agreement since The Hague Conference of 1899 and again as- 
sumed leadership during the meeting of the Leagues Preparatory 
Commission in April, 1929, when Mr. Gibson suggested a new defi- 
nition for “equivalent tonnage.” Scon after the advent of the La- 
bour government in England Ambassador Charles G. Dawes and 
Prime Minister MacDonald made appeals for naval reduction. In 
July of 1929 this was given more practical effect by Mr. MacDon- 
ald's announcement of the suspension of certain naval construction, 
followed by President Hoover's arnouncement that three of the 
cruisers planned for the autumn would not be begun, pending the 


.. disarmament conference. In October, Mr. MacDonald visited the 


United States. His conversation with President Hoover resulted in 
an invitation on October 7, 1929, for a five-power naval disar- 
mament conference to be held in London, January, 1930. In his 
Armistice Day address, President Hoover said, “We will reduce our - 
naval strength in proportion to any other. Having said that, it only 
remains for the others to say how low they will go. It cannot be too 
low for us." 
On December 31 the French government issued a statement in 
regard to the forthcoming conference, which pointed out that the 
“application of the Kellogg Pact was not organized” and that “it is 
only in proportion to such outside assistance as they can rely upon 
that nations will be in a position actually to reduce their arma- 
ments.” “Technical agreements on armaments imply political 
agreement.” On this thesis the French assumed leadership upon 
the opening of the London conference on January 21, 1930. Diff- 
culties were encountered because of the different preferences of the 
United States and Great Britain in regard to the size of cruisers; 
because of the Italian demand for parity with the French; because 
of the Japanese desire to increase her ratio to 10-10-7; but particu- 
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larly because of the French insistence that she required a minimum 
of 724,000 tons for adequate defense. Before the fall of the Tar- 
dieu government on February 17 temporarily suspended the meet- 
ing, the United States had indicated a change in its policy since the 
Washington Conference by supporting Great Britain in its wish to 
abolish submarines. After the Tardieu government had re-estab- 
lished itself on March 5, the American delegation reiterated its op- 
position to a political pact involving military obligations, but in a 
declaration of March 25'indicated sympathy for a consultative pact 
without such implications. 

The Hoover administration has not modified the attitude of its 
immediate predecessors in regard to military or naval sanctions for 
peace outside of the American and Pacific areas. It has, however, 
participated in several general international conferences, some eco- 
nomic and some political, and has tacitly approved the establish- 
ment of the Bank of International Settlements at Basle, an impor- 
tant institution in which American central banks will participate. It 
has not responded to the French suggestion for a Mediterranean 
Locarno to assist disarmament, but unofficially there has been much 
favor in the United States for the idea that neutrality is inapplica- 
ble in wars begun in violation of the Kellogg Pact, and Congress has 
continued to debate the Burton, Porter, Capper, and other resolu- 
tions proposing to embargo arms shipments to aggressors and other- 
wise to co-ordinate American policy with Article XVI of the League 
Covenant. 


AMERICAN REGIONAL POLICIES 


The American countrizs.—In Latin America the progress of the 
general arbitration and conciliation treaties signed at Washington 
on January 3, 1929, has already been referred to. President-elect 
Hoover's trip to South America in December, 1928, improved good 
feeling, as did the visits of President-elect Rubio of Mexico to the 
United States in December, 1929, and of President Vasquez of San 
. Domingo at the same time. The United States participated in a 
Pan-American Trade Conference in November, 1920, and signed 
a treaty for the simp'ification of customs regulations. 

The spirit of co-operation among the Latin-American countries 
has been manifested by the settlement of numerous disputes, in- 
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cluding the Tacna Arica controversy between Peru and Chile and 
boundary disputes between Bolivia and Argentina, between Colom- 
bia and Venezuela, and between Brazil and Argentina, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Venezuela, and British Guiana. Boundary dis- 
putes between Colombia and Nicaragua and between Guatamala 
and Honduras are in process of settlement. A dispute has arisen 
between Great Britain and the Argentine Republic in regard to sov- 
ereignty of the South Orkney Islands, and the Paraguay-Bolivia 
dispute over the Chaco area is not yet settled; in fact, hostilities 
have several times been threatened. Both the League of Nations 
and the Pan-American Commission have operated to preserve 
.peace. Unsettled boundary disputes remain between Argentina and 
Uruguay, between Peru and Ecuador, between Panama and Costa 
Rica, and between Nicaragua and Honduras. 

The customary police operations of the United States in the Car- 
ribean have not entirely abated, in spite of President Hoover's an- 
nouncement that the United States did not wish to be represented 

. abroad by marines. 

A revolt which broke out in Mexico in March was suppressed 
after an estimated loss of 4,000 men and $50,000,000 through the 
policy of the United States in making American surplus munitions 
available to the Mexican government. 

Disturbances occurred in Haiti in December, 1929. Marines 
were dispatched, and President Hoover asked Congress to author- 
ize a commission to study the question. This uprising had been 
preceded by the resignation of Mr. Millspaugh, financial adviser 
and general receiver of Haiti. He hed had differences with other 
American officials in Haiti. 

In April Mr. Charles G. Dawes headed a commission to assist 
San Domingo in reorganizing its finances. American marines con- 
tinue in Nicaragua, and the Senate in February, 1929, rejected an 
amendment which proposed withholding funds for their support. 

Canadian relations have been satisfactory. The president has 
indorsed the St. Lawrence deep waterway proposal, and a treaty 
was signed in January, 1929, with regard to diversions from the 
Niagara River. The government won its suit in the Supreme Court 
against the Chicago Drainage District with regard to diversion of 
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Lake Michigan water through the Chicago Drainage Canal, and is 
thus in a position to meet the legitimate interests of Canada in re- 
gard to the waters of the Great Lakes system. 

The Far East.—The American treaty recognizing Chinese tariff 
autonomy was approved by the Senate or: February 11, 1929, and 
the United States Eas in various notes expressed its sympathy for 
the Chinese desire to abolish extraterritoriality, though it has not 
modified its conviction that the administration of justice by China 
does not yet warrant that step. The Chinese government declared 
on December 31, 1929, "that the year 1930 is the decisive time and 
that the actual processes of reestablishinz Chinese sovereignty by 
the abolition of extraterritoriality begins on January r, 1930." 

The nationalist zovernment at Nanking has been beset by sev- 
eral rebellions during the year and also by Russian hostilities in 
northern Manchuria. The latter resulted from the Chinese seizure 
of the Chinese Eastern Railroad in July. Secretary Stimson and 
Prime Minister Briand at once reminded both China and Russia of 
their obligations under the Kellogg Pact, although this instrument 
had not yet gone into formal effect. Nezotiations between China 
and Russia continued during the fall, but on December 2, 1929, 
Secretary Stimson again sent a formal reminder of the Peace Pact 
to the two countries. Russia resented the appeal on the ground that 


~ negotiations were progressing satisfactorily, and in fact an agree- 


ment between Soviet and Mukden representatives was soon after 
signed. The state department reported on December 7 that twenty- 
six governments had agreed to follow the American initiative on 
this occasion, though Poland and Switzerland had wished to delay; 
Germany agreed in principle but was pursuing different methods; 
and only two, Japan and the Soviet government, were unfavorable. 
The Nanking government approved the protocol with Russia set- 
tling the Chinese Eastern Railroad issue on December 6, 1929. 
Many Americans participated in the Institute of Pacific Relations 
Conference at Kyoto, Japan, in October, 1929. The problem of 
Manchuria attracted most attention at this unofficial international 
gathering. > 

The United States has concluded a treaty with Great Britain fix- 
ing the boundary between the Philippines and British North Bor- 
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neo. This followed a vigorous debate on the Philippines in the Sen- 
ate, resulting, on October 9, in the defeat of the King amendment 
to the tariff bill providing for Philippine independence by a vote of 
45 to 36. The status of the Philippines continues to be actively dis- 
cussed in Congress with the sugar-growing interests and California 
labor advocating independence. 

American policy in the Far East continues to look toward the 
establishment of fully independent states under native governments 
in that region and to welcome the co-operation of European powers 
to that end. The difficulties, however, which the internal instability 
of China present to this policy is fully recognized. 

Europe.—The increasing solidarity of the European countries 
. was exhibited in the League of Nations assembly meeting in Geneva 


—.by M. Briand's outline of a plan for a United States of Europe. 


There was also a certain indication of European solidarity in the 
general protest of these countries against the American tariff. Such 
events, as well as the general American policy of promoting peaceful 
settlements and disarmament in accordance with the Kellogg Pact, 
have slowly but surely led Washington into closer co-operation with 
Europe. Two American experts, Owen Young and J. P. Morgan, 
took the initiative in the commission to reconsider the reparation 
settlement in February, 1929. The “Young Plan" which emerged 
from this commission reduced German reparations and annuities to 
substantially the amount offered by Germany: at the Versailles 
Conference. It was approved by the Reparations Commission in 
Paris on June 7 and signed by a diplomatic conference of the inter- 
ested powers at The Hague in August. Further negotiations were 
required on certain features of it, particularly.the establishment of 
the Bank of International Settlements. 'This was effected through 
an experts’ conference at Baden-Baden, followed by another diplo- 
matic conference at The Hague in January, 1930. The United 
States has participated in all of these conferences unofficially and 
officially in the phases GIrecHy affecting American claims against 
Germany. 

Anglo-American relations, somewhat strained by the failure of 
disarmament discussions in 1927-28, have distinctly improved 
through co-operative action in this regard, particularly since the 
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advent of the Labour government in England. Mr. MacDonald 
visited the United States in October, and issued a joint statement 
with President Hoover which interpreted the Kellogg Pact “as a 
positive declaration to direct national policy in accordance with its 
pledge," declared war between the two countries “unthinkable,” 
and pointed out that conversations were in progress to solve “old 
historical problems," which had “changed meaning and character" | 
in the light of "the assumption that war between us is banished." 
The latter doubtless referred in part to freedom of the seas, which, 
however, has not been discussed formally except for President 
Hoover's Armisiice Day suggestion “that food ships should be put 
on the footing of hospital ships." This suggestion seems to have 
fallen on barren soil. There is, however, great interest, both in 
America and Europe, in the suggestion that the general renuncia- 
. tion of war as an instrument of policy ends the possibility of neu- 
trality. | 

The French debt settlement signed by Secretary Mellon and 
M. Berenger was finally approved by the French Parliament in 
July after the United States had declined to postpone the date for 
French payment of $400,000,000 due for post-war military pur- 
chases unless this were done. The discussion with France over 
tariffs and movie-film restrictions has already been mentioned. 

In April Secretary Stimson declared that no change was con- 
templated in the policy of not recognizing the Soviet government 
of Russia. Nevertheless, correspondence with Russia actually oc- 
curred as a result of the latter’s Lostilities in Manchuria. The Brit- 
ish government resumed formal relations with Russia on November 
51929. ` 

Apart from the American participation in political conferences 
of primary European interest, such as those dealing with repara- 
tions and disarmament, the policy of co-operating in all non-polit- 
ical discussions nas advanced. The advent of the Hoover admin- 
istration has undoubtedly marked another milestone away from the 
policy of political isolation from Europe reasserted after the World 
War. Contact between the United States and the League of Na- 
tions is now entirely normal, and the force of events is continually 
making such contacts more frequent. 
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Although statistically 1929 was a normal vear for labor, certain events occurred 
which make it one of the most dramatic years since the war. The outstanding event 
which stirred the country and the labor movement was the southern textile strike sit- 
uation which led up to the decision of the American Federation cf Labor to launch a 
general organizing campaign. 'This year also witnessed the comeback of two of the 
garment trades unions, but dissension is rife in the United Mine Workers union. Three 
new organizations were founded by the opposition elements, and because of the de- 
pression the radicals are experiencing an increased responsiveness. The conservatives 
are also advocating reforms characteristic of depression years. 


STRIKES, LABOR BANKS, AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Quantitatively measured, 1929 was a comparatively normal year. 
A Jarger number of strikes occurred in 1929 over 1928, but less 
workers participated in the 1929 strikes than in those of 1928. In 
1928 there occurred 629 industrial disputes in which the number of 
employees involved was reported as 357,145. In 1929, on the other 
hand, according to the uncorrected figures of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 827 strikes are recorded i in which only 
238,329 workers participated. 

Likewise, the status of the labor banks has not changed material- 
ly although they have.shown an annual decline since 1927, both in 
the number of banks as well as in their financial condition. A recent 
book on Tke Labor Bank Movement in the United States, issued by 
the Industrial Relations Section of the Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions of Princeton University, reveals that where- 
as twenty-seven banks functioned in 1928 the number was reduced 
to twenty-two by the middle of 1929. Likewise, the capital declined 
from $7,437,500 in 1928 to $6,687,500 in 1929. The deposits 
also receded from $98,183,830 to $92,072,098; and the resources 
dropped from $114,748,059 to $105,539,894. In view of general 
economic conditions and since the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
'gineers, the largest owner of labor banks, is still liquidating its hold- 
ings, it would seem that the trough in the decline of labor banking 
has not yet been reached. 
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If as accurate figures were available ior union membership as 
are at hand for strikes and labor banking they would probably also 
show a slight decline. As has been explained in previous articles, 
such figures are not available for all the unions. However, the 
American Federation of Labor in its annal report claims a slight 
increase in membership over 1928. In that year it reported an av- 
erage membership of 2,£96,063, and for r929 it reports a member- 
ship of 2,933,545. It is generally agreed among students of labor 
that this is an exaggeration, as was explained in the account of last 
year. It is safe to state that at best union membership remained sta- 
tionary. With reference to the labor activities that are not meas- 
urable statistically, the established agencias of the labor movement 
have also pursued the even tenor of their ways. 


UMREST IN THE SOUTH 


Notwithstanding this apparently normal course of the labor 
movement certain events, which statistically seem insignificant, 
have made 1929 the mcst dramatic year since the stirring imme- 
diate post-war days of intense and demonstrative unrest with na- 
tion-wide strikes, internal ideologic strife centering around the 
Plumb Plan; nationalization of the mines, and other radical propa- 
ganda activities culminating in the 1922 LaFollette presidential 
campaign. 

The most important event which vitally affected the labor move- 
ment and stirred the country was the general unrest and strikes in 
the south, centering chiefly around the textile industry. A factory 
working class bas come into being with the rapid industrialization 
of the South. The two most important industries are textile and to- 
bacco, and most of the textile industry 5 located in small towns 
known as mill villages, where the firm or firms dominate all social 
and economic life. "The working conditions are hard, the hours rang- 
ing from eleven to twelve a day, and the wages from $8.00 to $15.00 
a week. Usually all the able-bodied members of the family work, 
including children over =welve years of age. The living conditions 
are generally miserable, and the health of the workers is low. The 
bulk of the workers are "poor mountain whites," descendants of the 
oldest Anglo-Saxon stoc, and colloquiall;; known as “hill Billies." 
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In order to lure industry to the South, the local realtors and cham- 
bers of commerce have been featuring the "cheap and contented" 
roo per cent American labor supply, which, unlike the immigrant - 
workers of the North, was docile and wholly unresponsive to ap- 
peals of labor agitators. Whether these high-powered realtors and 
their allies in the chambers of commerce had short memories or con- 
veniently forgot the pre-war textile strikes led by the United Tex- 
tile Workers union and the American Federation of Labor, on the 
one hand, and the I.W.W., on the other, and the post-war strikes 
conducted by the United Textile Workers, it is uncertain. At any 
rate the capitalists evidently did not inform themselves but accept- 
ed the statements of the local boosters. The shock and attendant 
consternation were naturally intense when all these elements were 
rudely awakened to the realization that the 100 per cent American 
cheap labor was neither contented nor docile and manifested its dis- 
satisfaction by striking. 

Most of the strikes were precipitated by the introduction of effi- . 
ciency and speed-up methods according to the Bedeaux system. 
This consisted in so reorganizing the work that each worker could 
attend. to many more looms than formerly. The workers have 
dubbed it the “stretch out,” because they have to exert themselves 
in order to cover a larger floor area, and because in order to econo- . 
mize time they must reach out at long range. Once the discontent 
became articulate, wages and hours also were raised as issues. The 
largest strike, that of the 5,000 rayon workers of Elizabethton, Ten- 
nessee, was brought about because of discontent over wage matters. 
These strikes commenced in the spring and ran into fall, although 
a few took place even during the winter. The area covered the Pied- 
mont region of the two Carolinas and neighboring Tennessee. As 
compared to the total number of strikers in the country, the num- 
ber involved in the southern textile mills was ridiculously low. Ex- - 
, act figures are not available, but it is authoritatively estimated that 
barely over 20,000 workers participated in the textile strikes. 

In general, the strikers were not organized into unions, but the 
majority availed themselves of union leadership during the strikes. 
From the point of view of union contact and leadership, the strikes 
divide themselves into three groups. There were the so-called “lead- 
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erless strikes,” that is, strikes of textile workers without outside 
professional union leadership or guidance. Something under half of 
the strikers participated in the “leaderless strikes,” which were 
mostly confined to South Carolina, excepting, however, the region 
.in the vicinity of Gastonia, North Carolina Generally union lead- 
ership was offered but was rejected by the strikers. They seem to 
have been influenced in their attitude by the fact that they were 
mostly of the third generation in the mills and felt oriented; that 
they had had unfavorable experience with unions in the past; and 
that, because of the Communist scare super:mposed upon the usual 
provincial spirit, these workers feared that o.1tside organizers would 
arouse the bitter oppcsition of the employers. According to reports, 
all these “‘leaderless strikes" came off without any untoward dis- 
turbances and were either won or compromised, whereas the union- 
led strikes were generally attended by violence and were lost. It is 
highly probable that these reports of the outcome of the “leaderless 
strikes" are rather optimistic, for it is known that in unorganized 
strikes the workers are no match against the bargaining skill of the 
employers, who may so manipulate a settlement that an ostensible 
victory or compromise may turn out to be a defeat for the workers. 
On the other hand, in view of the general union scare, the employers 
were probably less resistant and more conciliatory when the union 
was not a party to the strike. Since the settlement of the “leaderless 
strikes," the workers in some of the mill villazes have organized into 
unions and have affiliated with the United Textile Workers. 

The leadership of the strikes under unicn auspices came from 
two sources. The strikes in Gastonia, Nerth Carolina, and the sur- 
. rounding territory, reaching across the border into South Carolina, 
were conducted by the Communist-led National Textile Workers. 
Union. Naturally the usual volatile and demonstrative tactics were 
encouraged. And tae prcemployer elements were even more ex- 
treme. They were particularlv outraged because the strike with its 
mass picketing, demonstrations, open air mass-meetings, and social 
and recreational activities was continued after the plant was oper- 
ating at full capacity. The union decided, as is common even with 
conservative unions, cn a campaign of attrition. A colony was im- 
provised for the evicted families. Similarly, a commissary was es- 
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tablished where the strikers were given relief, and the union head- 
quarters were maintained. The local press fumed and fretted, in- - 
citing the population against the “Communists,” “atheists,” “nigger 
lovers," and “northerners.” Naturally such a situation is inevitably 
attended by violence unless the authorities conscientiously and effi- 
ciently maintain law and order. Notwithstanding that Gastonia was 
policed by the state militia, a masked mob descended upon the 
union headquarters and commissary and demolished the buildings 
and scattered the foodstuffs and other conterts far and wide. The 
“law,” as the police authorities are characterized colloquially, ar- 
rived just as the raiders departed. There were no arrests or prose- 
cutions. In the course of this communal class strife, the chief of po- 
lice and a woman union organizer were killed, and several men 
union organizers were kidnapped and floggec. The chief of police 
was killed while trying to enter the strikers’ colony without a war- 
rant, although it was located on private property. 

The outstanding leaders, local and national, who were on the 
ground were arrested and tried. The trials attracted international 
attention. The prosecuting attorney showed an extraordinary knack 
for featuring the sensational anc morbid in orcer to arouse the sym- 
pathy and prejudice of the jurors. The usual cemands for a change 
in venue were made and granted. The first ettempt resulted in a 
non-trial when one of the jurors went insare. The prosecution 
changed its tactics in the second trial by dropping the charges 
against the women organizers and by changing the charge from first 
degree murder to manslaughter in order to make more certain of a 
conviction. The second trial turned out to be as spectacular as the 
first. At the outset the judge was inclined to hold the prosecution in 
check, but toward the end he permitted the introduction of political 
and religious testimony prejudicial to the labor defendants and not 
germane to the issue. The antics and histrionics of the prosecuting 
attorney in arguing the case before the impressionistic jury by ac- 
tually rolling on the floor and resorting to othe- fantastic gyrations 
were generally described by northerners as unfair and unbecoming. 
The defendants were found guilty and the ncrtherners were sen- 
tenced to from seventeen to twenty years, while the Gastonians 
drew a lighter penalty of from twelve to fifteen years. So far no one 
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has been successfullv prosecuted for the killing of the woman or- 
ganizer who, with others, was in 'a truck which was waylaid by a 
mob on the way to an open-air mass-meeting. Nor have any of the 
kidnapers of the men organizers been apprehended. 

The Communist-led strikes were lost. | 

The strikes led by the United Textile Workers and the American 
Federation of Labor were equally charactezized by violence, litiga- 
tion, and conviction of strike leaders. They differed from the Com- 
munist-led strikes in that the Federation leaders were conciliatory 
and took advantage of outside interventicn in order to settle the 
strikes. But in spite of their skill as negotiators and their success in 
securing settlements the employers outwitted them so that the im- 
portant strikes finally resulted in defeat. The outstanding strikes 
took place in Elizabethton, Tennessee, Ware-Shoals, North Caro- 
- lina, and Marion, North Carolina. At Elizabethton, in addition to 
the usual wholesale arrests because of mass picketing, two of the 
northern leaders, one representing the Federation of Labor and the 
other the United Textile Workers, were kidnapped and run out of 
town. There were cther unsuccessful attempts at kidnapping. In 
Ware-Shoals, the organizer, a southerner, was forced out of town 
during the day time with the local authorities acknowledging to him 
their helplessness tc intervene. In Marion, where the United Tex- 
tile Workers union was aided by the Emergency Strike Committee 
and the Conference for Progressive Labor Action (two agencies of 
the moderate radicals, the latter of which is described here) the 
strikers were muca more persistent. Evictions and arrests occurred, 
as well as six killings oi strikers, and the conviction of four labor 
leaders on the charge of rioting. In none of these cases were the 
kidnapers apprehended, and the attempt to prosecute police officers 
for illegal action hzs so far brought no results. In some instances 
the local churches expelled the strikers. 

The New Orleans street car strike of 1,500, led by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees and 
the Federation, should also be mentioned in connection with the tex- 
tile strikes. The issue was over the threat of the open shop although 
the union has been long in existence and the workers have enjoyed 
the closed shop. Tne usual injunction was granted and the typical 
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violence occurred. There was considerable rioting, one riot even 
taking place within the portals of the city hall. A number of street. 
cars were bombed and burned and two pickets were killed. Al- 
though the workers had a strong union and were experienced union- 
ists, this strike was also lost after a settlement negotiated by the 
national leaders was rejected by the strikers because it lacked a pro- ' 
vision protecting the active union members. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION, OF LABOR 


This social ferment in the South has so impressed the Federa- 
tion that at its 1929 convention in October it was the outstanding 
topic. Indeed it successfully vied with Ramsey McDonald for at- 
tention. So significant did it loom in the minds of the delegates that 
a special session was set aside, during which the convention became 
transformed into a revival meeting rousing everybody except a few 
of the “hard-boiled old guard” to high pitches of emotionalism. 
And finally a concerted organizing campaign in the South was 
authorized. Since then a national gathering in Washington, at 
which most of the unions affiliated with the Federation were present, 
has mapped out specific plans for launching the campaign in 1930. 

The last American Federation of Labor convention was nota- 
ble for other occurrences. The post-war hysteria of previous con- 
ventions was absent. There was no “red baiting.” Mlilitaristic 
propaganda received a polite but firm rebuff when President Green 
in reply to the speech of the head of the American Legion pointed 
out that the Federation did not approve of militaristic agitation. 
The Federation also surprised everybody by overwhelmingly in- 
dorsing old age pension legislation. In previous years it had shown 
a veiled hostility toward this form of legislation. During the debate 
at the convention some of the most influential and philosophically 
best-grounded leaders opposed indorsement. They argued that the 
Federation had always functioned on the principle of voluntarism, 
which means that it was opposed to paternalistic legislation since 
that might discourage the workers from supporting their unions by 
expecting aid from other sources. The official family, however, 
stood back of the proposition and it carried. 

There are two other outstanding events in the trade-union situa- 
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, tion of 1929. For the last few years economic conditions and inter- 
nal factional fights had weakened two of the unions in the garment 
trades—the Ladies Garment Workers and the Fur Workers unions. 
The leadership came temporarily under Communist domination. 
The old Socialist leaders enlisted the aid of the Federation and the 
public authorities and the battle raged. Gradually the Communist 
leadership was forced out, and now the old leadership is in full con- 
trol of these two unions. Now they are taking advantage of favora- 
ble conditions to re-establish union control 1n their respective juris- 
dictions. The Ladies Garment Workers Union has, with the support 
of the large employers, conducted a successful strike of 30,000 
workers in the cloak and suit branch of the trade, winning full rec- 
ognition and other material concessions. Itisnow laying the ground 
for similar action in the dress and waist branch, involving some 
50,000 workers. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, functioning 
in the men's garment industry, avoided disastrous internal strife 
and has continued to extend its influence. Its most notable victory 
was that in the Philadelphia market where it was conducting a cam- 
paign for ten years. Its efforts were crowned with success this year 
in a strike of 2,200 workers. 

The opposite situation prevails in the coal-mining industry. For 
several years now the United Mine Workers union has been meet- 
ing with reverses. Likewise it has been beset with internal strife re- 
sulting from time to time in open revolt on the part of subordinate 
units. In the anthracite region, where the union won its last strike 
and has full recognition, factional struggles occurred, resulting in 
the assassination of rival leaders, general defiance of the regularly 
constituted leaders, and abortive attempts at dual unionism. As a 
result of these disturbances the union situation in the anthracite re- 
gion is critical. 

Nor is the bituminous coal area free from similar difficulties. 
Since the disastrous strike of 1928 dissension has been rife. For the 
present the controversy has become localized in the struggle be- 
tween the officials of the United Mine Workers and its Illinois Dis- 
trict No. 12. This latter district is the only substantial bituminous 
coal area that still has solid union recognition and a large dues-pay- 
ing membership. There had been differences since the war between 
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the national officials and those of the Illinois district, not so much 
over principles as over control of the organization. 'The quarrel was 
patched up several times, but it broke out again this fall. The imme- 
diate grounds were charges oi insubordination against the district 
officials by the national officials over administrative matters. In 
reality District 12, as the only intact unit in the bituminous area, 
‘threatens to become the dominant factor by taking control from the 
national officials. The district officials were suspended but secured 
an injunction forbidding the national officials to interfere. Now the 
district leaders are taking the offensive by appealing to the mem- 
bership and local leaders to depose the national leaders. They are 
attempting to unite all opposition elements except the Communists, 
and if they fail in deposing the present national leaders they will 
undoubtedly organize a rival union to the United Mine Workers 
and independent of the Federation. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS OF OPPOSITION ELEMENTS 


During the year 1929 three new organizations were founded by’ 
opposition elements. Events that foretold the probable creation of 
two of these organizations were discussed in the account of last yéar. 
The progressive elements that founded Brookwood Labor College 
in 1921 and the more militant Socialists have organized themselves 
into the Conference for Progressive Labor Action, in order to carry 
on propaganda and promotional work for moderate radicalism and 
more militant organizing activity. For the present they plan to 
work within the existing unions and other organizations of workers, 
acting as a leaven that will stimulate a “new spirit and activity." 
The C.P.L.A. is issuing a monthly publication called Labor Age, as | 
well as pamphlets and other literature, and is becoming active in the 
industrial, political, and educational field. In conjunction with the 
extension work of Brookwood Labor College, it has been particu- 
larly active in the South and has taken a keen interest in the labor 
situation of the coal-miners. | 

Closely akin in ideology is the League for Independent Political 
Action. Its objective is narrower in that it confines its activities . 
to creating interest in independent political action, whereas the 
C.P.L.A. covers all fields of interest to the workers. Likewise the 
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personnel composing the L.I.P.A. is of a cifferent nature. It is pri- 
marily composed of individuals whose activities and influence are 
confined to the so-called intellectuals and the middle-class and pro- 
fessional groups. In fact, the leadership comes irom academicians 
like Professors John Dewey and Paul H. Douglas, religious leaders 
like Kirby Page and Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and publicists like 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Zona Gale, anc W. E. B. DuBois. This 
League hopes to induce the liberals to ally themselves with the pro- 
gressive labor forces in the formation of an independent party akin 
to the British Labour party, featuring the ideal of social control as 
against that of “rugged individualism.” The League has opened 
headquarters in New York, is issuing lMerature, and has a field 
agent. j 

. In contrast to these two organizations of the moderate radicals 
there is the Communist-led Trade Union Jnity League. It was evi- 
dent in 1928 that the Communists would have to abandon in part at 
least their boring from within the existing unions. A number of 
rival unions were organized, and naturally they needed a central 
organization for the furtherance of their mutual interests and the 
- co-ordination of their activities. This th» T.U.U.L. is designed to 
accomplish. Its iocerunner, the Trade Union Educational League, 
merely brought together members of existing unions or unorganized 
workers who ultimately were to join existing unions. The T.U.U.L. 
is now encouraging the organization of separate industrial unions, 
and aspires to develop a rival trade-union movement to that led by 
the Federation of Labor. So far such unions have been organized 
for the garment trades, textile and mining industries. There are 
also small unions of shoe-workers, automobile-workers, hotel, res- 
taurant, and cafeteria workers, and builcing maintenance workers. 
For the other industries leagues have been organized in order to lay 
the foundation for industrial unions, and within the next year sev- 
eral such will undoubtedly be brought into being. The T.U.U.L., 
however, declares that it has not entirely abandoned the old policy 
of functioning within the existing unions. This attempt to carry 
water on both shoulders has never been successful in the labor 
movement. An organization that encourages the founding of rival 
unions and yet attempts to work within the existing unions will 
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hardly be tolerated by the latter. It is highly probable that the 
T.U.U.L. will devote its energies primarily to the formation and 
guidance of new industrial unions. While these unions may cut into 
the membership of existing unions to a limited extent, their recruits 
will come chiefly from the unorganized. It is difficult to estimate 
the numerical strength of the T.U.U.L., but there is no doubt 
that the Communists have their following strategically scattered 
throughout the country ready to take advantage of developing sit- - 
uations. The T.U.U.L. claims that at its first convention some 
60,000 dues-paying members were represented, and that over 700,- 
ooo workers were represented by the delegates that came from un- 
organized areas. While these figures are inflated there is no doubt 
that the showing was formidable for an initial convention. 

In the meantime factional strife within the Communist party has. 
continued unabated. By orders from the Communist International 
the majority group was deposed and the minority was placed in con- 
trol. The majority leaders refused to accept the decision and were 
expelled. Foster and his faction seem now to be in favor with the 
powers that be of the Communist International. On a less ostenta- 
tious basis differences within the Socialist party are becoming in- - 
tensified. The “old guard” element is for marking time whereas the 
younger and newer element is for assertive action. At times feeling 
runs high but still undersurface. It seems as though the old guard 
is yielding but the outcome is still uncertain. 

Just at present with the industrial depression and extensive ra- 
tionalization even affecting the skilled workers, with its consequent 
unemployment and the scrapping of the worker over forty, unrest 
is growing. Such times are propitious for the radicals of all shades. 
The Communists are already attracting nation-wide attention with 
their unemployment demonstrations in which they do not shrink 
from open clashes with the public authorities. The moderate radi- 
cals are also getting favorable responses. The most concrete evi- 
dence is the renewed interest in independent political action. Local 
labor parties are coming into existence. In Reading the Socialists 
are in complete control of the municipal government. The recent 
New York municipal campaign was also significant. Several of the 
dailies supported Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate. He also 
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received consideratle support from non-labor elements. He polled 
175,000 votes, being 12 per cent of the total. Four years ago he re- 
ceived 39,574 vozes. Of course, there were local contributing fac- 
tors, but they are probably also a reflection of the general situation. 

The conservatives in the movement stand to lose temporarily at 
least since they are in control.of the unions, and during periods of 
depression union membership declines and union activity is abat- 
ed, with the workers tending toward political and other non-indus- 
trial activity. Nevertheless the conservative leaders are bestirring 
themselves. The Federation has gone on record for old age pension 
legislation. It is also demanding extensive public works programs 
in order to find employment for the unemployed, and is agitating 
for the five-day week. Already “in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 
workers are enjoy:ng the five day week," according to an estimate 
of The Labor Bureau, Inc., in its January Facts for Workers. Be- 
cause of the serious unemployment the so-called railroad brother- 
hoods, that is, the four unions oi engineers, firemen, conductors, 
and trainmen, have boldly launched a campaign for the six-hour day 
and the five-day week. 
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ABSTRACT 


Within the past forty years, the greatest gain in real earnings for workers employed 
in manufacture in the United States came after the close of the World War. While 
the cost of living was dropping, money earnings stayed up, and thus real earnings ad- 
vanced. But in 1929, the year dealt with in this study, real earnings in manufacturing 
increased only about x per cent. This increase resulted from a rise in money earnings 
rather than from any break in the cost of living, for, contrary to popular supposition, 
the average cost of living for 1929 did not decline. Workers producing consumers' 
goods fared somewhat worse in 1929 than those working ori producers? goods. Data 
on farm labor indicate an increase in money earnings of 1 per cent, whereas money 
earnings of unskilled labor dropped i per cent. A survey of union wage rates shows 
that there has been no change in full-time weekly earnings for the past three years. 

The year 1929 may be called a “r per cent year.” Although wider fluctuations took 
place in specific industries, and although a general slump began in November, the av- 
erage variations from 1928 in the cost of living, money earninzs, and real earnings, 
seldom exceeded r per cent. It must not be concluded, however, that the worker's 
position remained unchanged in 1929. Unemployment, which increased, particularly 
at the end of the year, must be taken into consideration. 


MONEY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


If we take the year 1929 as a whole there was an apparent in- 
crease in the average annual money earnings of those who were em- 
ployed in manufacturing of approximately x per cent. In 1928, the 
average annual earnings of the wage-earners in manufacturing were 
$1,325, while the average for 1920 rose to $1,341.’ These résults 
were obtained by applying the relative changes from month to 
month in the average earnings of workers in identical firms as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the census average for 
1927.” These statistics of average earnings which were collected by 
the Bureau covered approximately 3.1 million employees in 1928, 
and on the average approximately 3.5 million in 1929. 

Table I not only shows the averages for 1928 and 1929 as a whole 
but also shows the average rate of yearly earnings for each of the 


* This average has been computed from data published monthly in the Monthly 
Labor Review under the heading "Employment in Selected Manufacturing Indus- 
tries." 

? Or to be precise, to what the census average in December, 1927, would have been 
had the census earnings by months varied irom the yearly average as the monthly 
earnings reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics varied from their yearly average. 
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months as well and the relation of all these average earnings with 
the average for 1914. The yearly averages are obtained by multi- 
plying the average weekly earnings for each month by 52. 1f these 
averages are analyzed, it will be seen that after the customary de- 
cline of average earrings in January, the earnings rose in February 
to an average of $1,368, which was 8 points. or over 3 per cent, high- 
er than the 1928 average. The earnings remained within 1 per cent 
of this average until July, when they fell by 1o points, or 4 per cent, 
to an average of $1,297. They rebounded, however, in August to an 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNING OF ExPrIOYED WAGE- 
ÉARNERS IN MANUFACTURING, -928-29 


Relative Annual 


Average Rate cf : 
Year and Month Yearly Earnings seid ) 
1928: i 
Averaze...... PT $1,325 ; 228 
1929: 
Averaze......... 1,341 231 
January. .......... l 1,294 223 
i February. ........ 1,358 236 
Match. s oco 1,376 237 
ADI coke. Laterr 1,392 238 
May. ie cute 1,382 238 
TUn8c cvs eo dna (0 1,358 234 
iS ———— 1,207 224 
August............ E349 233 
September......... 1,342 231 
October. «ive 1,349 233 
November......... 1,207 224 
December.......... 1,294 223 


average of $1,349 and a relative of 233 and remained at approxi- 
mately this level during September and October. 
. ‘The business depressicn of November, however, brought the in- 
'dex down by 9 points and 4 per cent to $1,297, and there was a 
further slight fall of somewhat less than. 1 point in December to an 
average of $1,294. 
`” THE RELATIVE COST OF LIVING 

In order to appraise the relative degree of progress which the . 

workers had achieved by 1929 and the fluctuations in their mate- 


rial welfare during the year, it is, however necessary to compute 
an index of the relative cost of living for the year as a whole and for 
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the separate months as well. This has been done by (1) multiply- 
ing the indices which the Bureau of Labor Szatistics compiled for 
thirty-two cities of the country for June and December by the rela- 
tive population of each and thus obtaining a composite index for 
the urban areas of the country as a whole. These were reduced to a 
‘1914 base by a process which has been described in a book written 
by one of the authors.” This index differs from that which the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics itself computes for tke country as a whole 
in that it is based on a weighted average of the relatives for the indi- 
vidual cities, while that of the Bureau is based on (a) an unweight- 
ed average within each of the main items in the cost of living (1.e., 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, light, etc.) of the relatives for these 
items in the various cities and (5) a weighted average of the rela- 
tives for these groups. Our index for December is approximately 4 
points higher on a 1914 base than that of the Bureau, but it is be- 
lieved that it is more accurate. (2) The cost cf living relatives for 
the months between December, 1928, and June, 1929, and between 
the latter month and December, 1929, were found by interpolation. 
Here we used the monthly cost-of-living index of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board to estimate the relative monthly changes 
according to the basic assumption that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index would move in the same relative fashion during the inter- 
vening months, and that any difference in the rates of change be- 
tween the Board's index and that of the Bureaa for the period as a 
whole would be evenly distributed over the period. 

The index obtained by this method is as given in Table II. 

This index shows that, contrary to the general impression, if the 
year 1929 be taken as a whole the cost of living did not fall but in- 
stead rose by 1 point. If the movement is studied by months, it will 
be seen that the index rose from 169 in January to 172 In Septem- 
ber and October, and fell by 2 points in the last two months of the 
year. 

REAL EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


By dividing the indices of money earnings by the relatives of the 
cost of living, we obtain the index of real earnings for manufactur- : 
ing which is given in Table III. | 

* Real Wages in the United States, by Paul H. Douglas, p. 34. ° 
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TABLE II 
Inpex oF Cost ox LIVING, 1¢28-29 
(1g14-1D0) 
Year Index of 
and ' Livirg 
Month f Costs 
1928: 
Average .  . . . . . . 169 
1929: 
Average .  . . . .. .  . I70O 
January E: c ow Xa “es 0s. de P0 
February... .. . . . . . r69 
March 4o « << — 0x e+: ox. x “08 
Aprl c « ow o — d w oe o X08 3 
May . . . . . . . . 168 
Je ua ^ ave. de @ & X. o 109 
Jay i & «© wo x oe w « 70 
August. .° . 00. e . . . ITI 
September . . . . . . .,.172 
~ October Row xw ne x de & EHE 
November . . . . . . . DI 
December . . . . . . . IFO 
TABLE WI 


RELATIVE REAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS IN 
l MANUFACTURING, 1928-29 


(1914100) 
Year ^ Relative Reel 
anc Annual 
Month , Earnirgs 
1928: l l 
Average . uo ua‘ o w av I35 
1929: 
| Average . . . . . . . I36 
January ^ 3B ce O05. ates 
February . . . . . . . 140 
March u- — 79 de 05$ 00e wy. did 
Apul .3.-9. 000 ~e e & 342 
May . . . . . . . . 142 
Je e s — S^ ce V ce — de dw 458 
JU? i € Wels Ux OX de o Ww. we di 
August. . . 5. . , . . 436 
September . . . . . . . 138 
October b ^ 4 XE. & 136 
Navember . . . .' . .  . IZI 


December . . . . . . . IZI 
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If the year be taken as à whole, therefore, there was a gain of 1 
point over the relative index for 1928. If the movement is studied 
by months, however, it will be seen that after the low index of 132 
for January the relative rose to 140 in February and reached 142 


TABLE IV 


THE MOVEMENT OF MONEY AND REAL EARNINGS IN SPECIFIC 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1928-29 


RELATIVE Mongy | RELATIVE REAL l 
: GS * EARNINGS 
INDUSTRY (1914 = 100), (1914 = 100) 


em TERETE eeann E aannamen eee D ieneerenterere nenne eerie, Jeter iterata atrae | tra ren iii a dt 


I. Confectionery: o ovis $ 895 |$ 909 | 224 227 132 134 

2. Meat-packing............ 2e] 2,372 | 1,382 | 218 | - 220 '129 130 

3 HaElg Posse wcutbiete o ed 1,371.| 1,380 |. 221 223 131 131 

4. Knit goods................. 983 | r,o15 | 248 256 146 ISI 

5. Silk goods.................. 1,123 | 1,124 | 258 | 258 153 152 

6. Cotton goods. ....... xus 76x 780 | 197 202 116 119 

7. Woolen goods. .............. 1,108 | r,1x5$ | 231 233 137 137 

Oli eR HT 738 732 | 201 199 m8 | 4117 

o. Men's clothing.............. I,110 | 1,103 | 222 221 131 130 
ro. Women’s clothing........... I,342 | 1,337 | 245 244 I45 I44 
rr. Iron and steel.......... rums r,727 | 1,779. | 228 235 135 138 
12. Foundry and machine-shops..| r,515 | 1.565 | 225 232 133 137 
13. Lumber and millwork........ r.308 | 1.302 | 203 202 120 II9 
I4. Sawmills. oe ets RR 989 986 | r98 197 117 116 
I5, PUP: seeren eens 1,253 | 1,257 | 223 224 132 132 
16. Boots and shoes............. 1,061 | 1,063 | 192 193 114 114 
17. Leather. .......cccc cee ees 1,276 | 1.31% | 223 232 132 I35 
:8. Paper boxes............... ;| 1,058 | 1,075 | 256 269 ISI 153 
zg. Paper and pulp V MTS I,231 | 1,3590 | 22r 225 131 133 
20. Book- and Job-printing....... 71,712 | 1,728 | 247 242 146 |. 147 
a1. Newspaper-printing......... 1,050 | 1,097 | 253 258 140 152 
22. Petroleum-refining........... 1,622 | 1,624 | 212 212 125 125 
i a 1 1 E a a ee 1,267 | 1,280 225 227 133 134 
324. TODACCO se oet idR ios 799 808 | 179 181 106 107 
25. R.R.car-building............ I,54I | 1,610 | ^ 212 221 I25 130 
26. Automobiles................ 1,781: | 1,751 | 222 218 131 129 
27. Electrical machinery.........| 1,383 | 1,389 | 221 222 131 13 
28. Agricultural implements...... 1,452 | 1,430 | 203 200 120 | .r18 
z9. Automobile tires. ........... 1,415 | 1,346 | 237 225 140 133 
30. Carriages and wagons........ 1,183 | r,184 | x90 X91 113 I12 
31. Brass, bronze, and copper....| 1,541 |»1,582 | 248 .| 254 146 150 





by April. There was a fall in June and July, and in the latter month 
the index touched 131. The revival of August carried the index to 
136, where it virtually remained during September and October. 
The recession of November, however, carried the index down to 131 
and here it remained during December. This was 5 points, or 4 per 
cent, less than it had been during the preceding Décember. 


, * r 
r Lu 
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THE MOVEMENT OF EARNINGS IN SPECIFIC 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The movement of earnings has also been analyzed for a consider- 
able number of the main PEE industries and the results | 
shown in Table IV. 

An interesting comparison can be ide of the relative degree of 
progress made during the years by the workers in industries pro- . 


TABLE V - 


À COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE MOVEMENT or MONEY AND REAL EARNINGS 
IN 1929 OVER 1928 rN (1) Consumers’ GOODS INDUSTRIES AND 
(2) Propucrrs* Goons INDUSTRIES 














Consumers’ Goons ' Propucers’ Goons 
a ae EIS DNE ME: 
Relation of 1920 ) Relation of 1929 
Average to 1928 Average to 1928 
Industry dem Relativ i Industry Moncy Relative 
arn- : 
ings in | Farm ings in | Farn- 
Dollars Dollars |. à 
Confectionery........... --14 | +2 || Iron and steel............ +521 +3 
Meat-packing........... +-ro | +1 || R.R.car-building......... +69) +5 
Bae eines vera arace + 9 o || Foundry and machine-shop| +50] +4 
Hosiery and knit goods...| +32 | --5 || Brass, bronze, and copper..| --4r | +4 
i qM HERD NUMERI + x | ~r || Lumber and millwork..... — 6| —1 
COtlon onis deer epe: +19 | +2 |} Sawmils................ — 3|] —1 
M'oolen.. Crsvbuice ce see 47 o. || Paper boxes.........0.., +17 | +2 
SDS sodes sedes — 6| —ı || Paper and wood ae T +28 | +2 
Men's clothing.......... — y | mmr || Gl8ss............ ee eese +13 | +r 
Women's clothing....... wd-—58 —1 || Electrical machinery..... T6 o 
Furniture. .........eess. d- 4 o || Agricultural implements...) —22 | —2 
Boots and shoes. .....:..| + 2 © || Leather... oco rn "F35 | +3 
Book- and job-printing...| +16 |. +x || Carriages and wagons..... + 1| I 
Newspapers.............- -Far +3 
Tobacco via Yvé ea bene es + oj +r 
Petroleum., ............. + 2 o 
Automobiles. ........... —30| -—2 
Automobile tires......... —69 | -—7 


ducing consumers’ and producers’ goods, respectively. This is done 
in Table V. Of the 18 consumers’ goods industries, therefore, there 
was an actual loss in real earnings in 5, no gain in 5, gains of 2 points 
or less in 5 more, and increases of 3 points or more in the case of the 
3 remaining industries. Of the 13 industries manufacturing -pro- 
-ducers’ goods, while 4 showed a loss there was only r in which the 
real earnings remained constant, in 3 the gain was 2 points or less, 


| 
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while 5 showed increases of 3 points or more. On the whole, there- 
fore, the workers in industries turning out producers! goods fared 
slightly better during the year than those in industries producing 
consumers’ goods. This had been. the case during the preceding 
year as well. The industry whose workers suffered most of all was 
that of automobile tires, in which the loss in.real earnings was 7 per 
cent. l 

Another interesting question is that of the degree to which the 
average earnings decreased in the various industries during the last 
two months of the year when business very definitely receded. The 
industries with the greatest declines from October to December 
were as follows: l 


Pecentage Decline in 


Industry Average Earnings 

: Oct.-Dec., 1920 
Automobiles |. . . . . . . B 
Furniture . . . . . . . -. IO 
Women’s clothing . . - . . . To 
Boots and shoes . | 9 
Tron and steel 8 
Lumber and millwork 19 a m oe 4B 
Woolens . . . . . . . . 6 
Silk | VE 5 
Foundries and machine-shops . 4 
Automobile tires 4 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


During the latter part of 1928, the Bureau of Labor Statistics be- 
gan to collect pay-roll data from a number of other industries in- 
cluding (1) coal-mining, both bituminous and anthracite, (2) metal- 
liferous mining, (3) public utilities, (4) wholesale trade, (5) retail 
trade, and (6) hotels. The average weekly earnings are shown by 
months from October, 1928, on in Table VI. In computing these 
averages the relative changes from month to month for identical 
firms have been applied to the October, 1928, average. Changes in 
the average due to alterations in the sample have therefore been 
eliminated. | 

T os RAILWAY WORKERS 

The wage-earning groups on the railways as reported by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission have been segregated, and their 
average earnings were as shown in Table VII. The increase in av- 
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erage money earnings during the year amounted then to 5 points, 
or about 21 per cent, which was sufficient to raise the index of real 
earnings for the year from 122 to 125. | 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER, 1928, TO 
DECEMBER, 1929, AS SHOWN BY REPORTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Anthracite}  Bitu- Metallif- | public olesale| Retail 
Year and Month C M Eg Mo Utilities Wh she Trad e Hotels f 
1928: : ; 
October....... $34.30 | $26.82 | $30.17 | $29.79 | $29.29 | $24.02 | $17.33 
November..... 31.73 26.44 | 30.05 | 29.460 | 28.97 | 23.64 | 17.33 
December..... 38.5¢ | 26.42 | 30.89 | 30.009 | 29.35 | 22.34 | 17.52 
1929: 
January 31.131] 26.10 | 28.87 | 30.18} 29.52 | 25.75 | 17.14 
February...... 41.42 | 29.13 | 30.98 | 29.40] 20.47 | 24.04 | 17.49 
March........ a7.5& | 25.18 | 31.80 | 30.83 | 29.7a | 24.02 | 17.38 
ADI... 32.45 | 23.49 | 30.65 | 29.28 | 28.91 | 24.14 | 17.07 
May uso cota 37.32 | 28.64 | 30.11 | 20.62 | 29.32 | 23.88 | 17.49 
TUBE cio edes 31.25 | 26.77 | 29.60 | 20.76 | 29.:1| 24.36 | 17.09 
TUlU es itane 30.7¢ | 25.72 | 28.89 | 30.06 | 29.50 | 22.51 I7.21 
August........ 37.07 | 28.39 |. 290.99 | 20.28 | 28.38 | 23.88 | 17.00 
September..... 40.58 | 28.03 | 31.08 | 30.09 | 30.08 | 23.07] 17.43 
October.......| 42.46 | 28.59 | 30.56 | 30.22 | 28.7¢ | 23.83 | 17.69 
November:....| 26.27 | 26.04 | 29.57 | 20.22 | 29.06 3.47 | 17.30 
December..... 45.52 | 27.258 | 30.80] 30.65 | 30.23 | 23.23] 17.57 
TABLE VII 


AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS ON Crass I RAILROADS 


Year and Month 


1928: 
Average............ 


Average Annual 
rnings 


$1,047 


1,689 
I,729 
1,607 
1,727 
1,683 
1,703 
1,641 
I, 700 
1,721 
1,647 
1,761 
1,660 


Relative Annual 


217 
222 
217 
212 
214 
226 
214 
216 
227 
222 
229 


, Relative Real 


Earnings (1914102) | Earnings (1914 —roo) 


122 


125 
L29 
120 
129 
126 
127 
i122 
126 
126 
I2Í 
129 
122 


* The decline in the earnings during these months seems to have been due et least in part to the fewer 


days in the months, 


t The average for 929 includes only zx months because December data were not available. 
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CLERICAL WORK 


While it has not been possible to compute the average earnings 
of clerical workers in manufacturing establishments during the 
year, it has nevertheless been possible to find the averages for rail- 
way clerks, and these are given in Table VIII. The increase in 
money earnings during the year amounts to over 1 per cent. 


TABLE VIII 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF RAILWAY CLERICAL WORKERS, 1928-209 


Tear and Month "pius ^ | emare Coni too) | Taies (011 160) 
1928: . 
Average............ $1,689 204 120 
1929: 

Average*.......,... 1,709 206 122 
January... rivis I,715 207 123 
February............. 1,637 197 117 
MUICh ei sepnss toe 1,718 207 123 
Pg NP E 1,708 206 123 
Mays eec UE asia 1,722 208 124 
JUle sie sepu e ess 1,692 204. 121 
DEUE Coon cic ertt 1,728 - 208 122 
August............... 1,747 211 123 
September............ 1,686 203 . IIQ 
October cocer 1,749 211 123 
November............ 1,702 205 120 


* The average for 1929 includes only 1x months because December data were not available. 


UNSKILLED LABOR AND FARM. LABOR 


The National Industrial Conference Board gathers monthly data 
on the average full-time weekly earnings of unskilled labor in man- 
ufacturing establishments,* and these are given in Table IX. 

Taking the year as a whole there was virtually no change in the 
average earnings from those of 1928. The movement of earnings 
within the year showed a slight sagging through the spring and 
early summer, and although earnings recovered in September the 
fall in November amounted to no less than 7 per cent, which shows 
the extreme responsiveness to business conditions of the wages of 
unskilled labor. 

The wages of farm labor are reported by the Department of 


See the Monthly Letters on Industrial Relations issued by the National Indus- 


trial Conference Board. 
t 
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Agriculture four times a year? for four classes of labor; namely, 
(r) monthly workers without board, (2) monthly workers with 
board, (3) day-workers without board (4) day-workers with 

board. Because of the difficulty of estimating the money value of _ 
board and lodging, the second and fourth classes were not consid- 
ered, and only those who received their wages entirely in the form 
of cash were included. ‘The earnings of the dav-workers were re- 
duced toa monthly basis by multiplying them by 20, the estimated 


TABLE IX 
WEEKLY EARNINGS OF UNSKILLED LABOR, 1928-20 
Year enfe 
' and ; Week 
Month Panag 
1928: 
Average ^. . . . . a $24.85 - 
1929: 
Average. . . . . . . 2452 
January . .. . . . . . 2456 
Febrtarv . . . . -. . . 25.32 
March LSU ow à dO l8 wo 7. 285.27 
April. . . . . . . ^», 4287 
May > 0 ow doo oe oo vo AII 
june .  .. . 3:. . . . . 24.68 
EVO y 0 o akckue ^ 4e. Se O4 
August . . . . . . . 2483 
| September RO b Ko o ox A85 
October . f ; I ; .  « 24.86 
November. . . . . . . 23.13 
December. .. . . . . . 23.65 


average number of days worked per moath on farms. These aver- 
ages for this group and for the monthly workers were then com- 
bined by giving them weights of 4 and 6, respectively, which are the- 
proportions of each who according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture are employed on farms. À weighted yearly average Was fen 
computed from tke quarterly averages. | 

Taking the year as a whole, the increase in money earnings was’ ` 
slightly less than x per cent. Owing to the difficulty in estimating 
the movement of living costs in rural areas, it is impossible to tell 
precisely what this meant in terms of real earnings. If the urban 


ë See Crops and Mcrhets. 


l] 
L4 
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index of the relative cost of living reflected the movement in the. 
country, then real earnings were virtually stationary. 


WAGE RATES | 
The yearly survey of union wage rates conducted by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics showed the following changes in 


TABLE X 
AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS or Farm LABOR, 1929 
Average 
1928: Lose 
Average. . . . . . a $49.10 - 
1929: l 
Average” a. Ud ee VARY 
January e uo sow. we v w406 
“April. . . . . . . . 4812 
July ^. p . . . . . . 49J6 
October . .. . . . . . 49.68 


* The average for 1929 is not entirel: comparable w.th that for 1928. January, 1930, should be in- 
cluded in the study; but in the absence of these data, the figure given 1nJicates the most probable result. 


TABLE Xl . 
CHANGES IN THE AVERAGE HounLv Wace RATES OF CERTAIN. 
' Union GROUPS, 1928-29 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE 


TRADE 2i oven ai 
1928 1929 

Bakers.......... terns $o.954 ` $0.975 O.C25 
Building-trade workers...... 1.330 I.352 „C22 
Chauffeurs and teamsters... 712 715 .CO3 
Granite and stonecutters. ... I.335 1.369 C34 
Laundry workers........... AAR > (4453 .CII 
Firemen A esl4 qe RW euiS I.007 |, I.OIj .or2 
Longshoremen............. .858 863 .005 
Book- and job-printing...... 1.036 1.042 . .OI3 
Newspaper-printing........ 1.220 I.241 .O21 

Average... cece eee een 1.195 X.204 O.009 


the average hourly rates as between 1928 and 1929." The average 
increase for the nine trades studied was nine-tenths of a cent, or 
less than 1 per cent. | | | 


. *See Monthly Labor Review, December, 1929, pp. 26-33; September, 1929, pp. 
144-67, 


LU 
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Reduced to index numbers, the relatives of hourly rates, stand- 
ard hours per week, and full-time weekly earnings for the union 
trades as a whole have been as given in Table XII for the last three 
years. During these years, therefore, while the hourly rates in- 
creased by x per cent, the standard hours per week diminished by 
an equal relative amount, leaving the full-time earnings per week 
almost precisely the same in each of the three years. 


TABLE XII 


RELATIVES SHOWING HOURLY Rates, STANDARD Hours Pag WEEK, 
AND Fuir-Ii«E WEEKLY EARNINGS, 1927-29 


RELATIVES (1913-100) 


Standard Hours Full-Time Weekl 
Hourly Rates d Week Xarnings Ta 
1927 SU EE PAPE P POP ES 259.5 92.4 240.8 
IOS S couation astu un 2€0.6 91.9 240.6 
1090 tc oO dedere PDA 262.1 91.5 240.7 


A WORD OF CAUTICN 


In appraising the movement of real earnings during 1929, two 
factors should, however, be constantly borne in mind: (x) In a pe- 
riod of shrinking employment such as that which characterized 
manufacturing, mining, and transportation during the year, the | 
men who are laid off tend to be of less than average efüciency.. Their 
earnings, therefore, also tend to be below the average. The removal 
, of their names from the pay-roll will operate consequently to raise 
the apparent averaze of earnings for the establishment as a whole, 
even though those who remain now receive no more than they did 
before. But it is difficult to determine how much of the increase 
shown in manufacturing and on the railroads in the average of 
earnings is due to this cause. (2) Unemployment increased during 
the last quarter cf the year, making the average for 1929 undoubt- 
edly higher than that for 1928. This impaired the position of the 
working class, anc in the opinion of the authors probably more 
than counterbalanced any increase which may have taken place in 
the earnings of those who continued to be employed. 
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ABSTRACT 


The year 1929 was chiefly characterized by a-high level cf factory employment and 
pay-rolls. How high they were is better measured by indices adjusted to the U.S. Cen- 
suses of Manufactures, than by unadjusted "link-chain" indices. The slump late in 
1929 carried factory employment and pay-rolls in Decembsr down to a point abreast , 
of their low of two years before but above those of mid-1924 and far above 1921. Rail- 
road personnel enjoyed better employment in 1929 than in 1928, though less good 
than in other recent years owing chiefly to technological displacement; but their 
earnings were very large. Anthracite miners suffered somewhat in loss of employment 
and more in loss of income because of part-timing. Lack of direct information on 
nation-wide building employment will, it is hoped, be remedied soon. The federal 
government had success in measuring other nan-factory employments in 1929. Prog- 
tess has been made in the direct measure of unemployment through several local sur- 
veys, and completion of plans for the 1930 Census of Unemployment; but unemploy- 
ment volume is still unknown. 


The year 1929 was marked, in the United States, not only by 
important changes in the employment and unemployment situation 
as such, but also by certain significant steps taward more adequate 
statistical formulation or analysis of this two-sided problem. Both 
the employment and the unemployment evidence is slowly but 
surely showing improvement over its status in 1927 or 1928, as re- 
corded’ in earlier editions of “Social Changes.” These improve- 
ments in data, as well as the changes in em>loyment conditions 
during 1929, are reviewed in the following pages as briefly as is 
practicable. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics —During 1929 the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics further expanded its 
already large sample of manufacturing establishments reporting 
monthly on employment and pay-rolls. Thus, the plants reporting 

* For the earlier versions see “Employmert in the United States in 1927." Amer- 


ican Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (1928), c2-99; and “Employment and Buying 
Power in 1928,” ibid., XXXIV (1929), 1030-44. 


*In 1929, as previously, the Committee on Governmertal Labor Statistics of the 
American Statistical Association has lent effective support to such improvements of 
both employment and unemployment evidence. 
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for November and December, 1929, numbered 12,247, and em- 
' ployed more than 334 million workers foz a total wage of nearly 
_ $90,000,000 a week, despite the late 192c contraction of employ- 
ment hereinafter described. 

The number of separate industries represented i is the same as 
a year ago, i.e., fifty-four, according to the definition of “industry” 
used by the Bureau: and they are grouped into twelve major in- 
dustrial divisions, which in the main follow the census classifica- 
tion. The Bureau of Labor Statistics ccntinues its earlier geo- 
graphical division, which is precisely that 5f the Census Bureau. 

All of this is real progress, in comparzbility as well as in com- 
prehensiveness, even though (as to the latter point) about one-fifth 
of the country's factory workers are employed in industries for 
which the Bureau of Labor DEBES does not yet collect current 
data. 

The problem of statistical bias. tom month to month, or 
- over a limited period of a few months, this large and varied EA 
yields a highly satisfactory picture of changes in factory workers’ 
employment or aggregate earnings; but over an.extended period 
of'several years the Bureau's index constructed from month-to- 
month changes is open to serious question. Indeed, such must be 
the case with any index of economic fluctuations constructed by 
“chaining” together such “link relatives” Fortunately there is, 
. for employment, ample opportunity to check any such cumulative 
statistical bias, by use of the biennial deta from the censuses. of 
manufactures. " 

Federal Reserve Board.—Since the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has never shown any disposition to check up and rectify its link- 
chain sample with the aid of census data, others have been obliged 
to undertake the work. As early as 1923 the writer established 
for the Federal Reserve Board'a complete set of such tests and ad- 
justments, applying them through 1921 tc all (thirty-three) indus- 
tries on which reliable employment and pay-roll series were then 
available over a satisfactory period; either from the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or (for certain industries) from other 
reputablessources.? Similar adjustments Lave been made to subse- 


* 


? First written up in the Federal Reserve Bulletin IX (December, 1923), 1272-79. 
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quent censuses (through that of 1927) by Mr. Woodlief Thomas 
and Miss Aryness Joy, who have also been able to add seventeen 
other industries, bringing the total up to fifty, as well as to make 
certain refinements in the method of calculation. Thanks largely 
to the diligence and resourcefulness of those two investigators, the 
Reserve Board has been able to announce (in 1929,* as in 1925?) 
revised indices which appear far more dependable? for long-period 


CHART I 


Test or DOWNWARD STATISTICAL Bras In U.S.B. or L.S. 
INDEX oF FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


(Base: 1919 Average= 100 Per Cent; Circled Points [o] 
Represent Census Relatives) 
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comparisons than are the crude indices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics itself. | 

Comparison of two factory employment iudices.—Lest it be 
supposed that we are laboring unduly over a merely trivial source 
of error, we present in Chart I a comparison between the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Federal Reserve Board 
indices of employment for the entire period r919—29, after con- 
_ verting both to the initial year 1919 as a base (100). It is readily 
evident that the problem of statistical bias is so serious as to bring 


* Ibid., XV (November, 1929), 706-16. 
* Ibid., XI (May, 1925), 324-27. 


* Partly for other methodological reasons as well, but ckiefly because of the cen- 
sus adjustments, 
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the 1929 points for the crude index fully x2 per cent below the 
level of the adjusted one.' 

Nor can it be fairly maintained tha: this bias is confined to 
the early post-war years, when economic fluctuations were espe- 
cially violent and when the Bureau of Labor Statistics was gather- 
ing its data from only about a dozen industries instead of its 
present fifty-four. Even after 1923—about the time when the Bu- 
. reau first expandec greatly its list of industries, and when a period 
of milder economic fluctuations set in—a gradual widening of the 
spread between the two indices is discernible through 1927. Fur- 
thermore, it is probable that, when the census data become avail- 
able for extending the adjustment through 1929, this divergence 
will prove to be even wider in the years 1928 and 1929 than here 
appears. ; 

Even granting that the census figures may not be quite “air- 
tight” as to completeness, etc., it is clearly better to exclude from 
a crude link-chain index as much of this cumulative downward 
bias as we can, in the light of what the censuses do show, than to 
rely on sheer luck. It is not difficult to prove, whether by a priori 
reasoning or by empirical test, that the errors involved are by no 
means wholly of the compensating variety, and that Lady Luck is 
therefore a treacherous ally in such a case. 

Failure to adjust for the non-compensating errors has misled 
many users of the widely quoted United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indices—exaggerating not only the severity of cyclical 
swings in employment but even more seriously the extent of “tech- 
nological displacement” of labor from the factory industries in 
recent years. It is much to be hoped that effective steps will be 
taken to remedy this defect and prevent further misinformation 
as to the true employment situation before the bias accumulates 
still more seriouslv. 

A weekly index.—One mark of government enterprise during 
1929 was the inauguration of a weekly reporting scheme. This was 
avowedly a special temporary arrangement for keeping closer 
watch than usual upon employment in factories, and may already ` 


"For a few industries the bias is upward, but for the great majority it is down- 
ward—and, for several of these, far more than 12 per cent downward. 
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have been discontinued before "Social Changes in 1929" reaches 
its readers. About 7,000 plants reported several times, beginning 
late in December. The president and the secretary of labor have 
announced some of the findings from this rather large sample; but 
interpretation of these statistics is necessarily open to uncertainty 
because so little evidence has ever been amassed to show fluctua- 
tions by weeks within a month. This difficulty is perhaps more 
serious in December and January than in several other months of 
the year, because of stock-taking, repairs, and other shutdowns, 
regular and special holidays, etc. 

A weekly index established on a permanent footing would in 
all probability prove to be a useful guide—not only to those inter- 
ested in labor conditions per se, but also to industrialists and busi- 
ness men as a rough-and-ready guide to weekly industrial activity. 
Not only could it be compiled and released more promptly and fre- 
quently than direct data on production commonly are, but also it 
would cover a far more comprehensive range of economic activity 
—industries for which it is impracticable or impossible to work 
out satisfactory measures of physical product. However, it is 
understood that the temporary weekly arrangement is practically 
certain not to become permanent, on the ground of expense and of 
difficulty in keeping up the interest oi reporting employers. 

Factory employment and pay-rolis in 1929.—During the year 
1929 as a whole, factory employment averaged high and pay-rolls 
very high. Early in the year they rose in continuation of the sub- 
stantial upswing which began early in 1928, and attained peaks at 
high, though not unprecedented, levels; but both curves sharply 
fell during the last quarter. The lowest point of the year was De- | 
cember, when both employment and pay-rolls were about on a par 
with the minor low point of two years before, but not as far down 
as 1921. They were not even down to the low of 1924—contrary 
to what the unadjusted index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows (compare first chart in this article). 

Further observations on the changing course during 1929 can 
best be got in mind by inspection of Chart II and abridged Table I, 
where the latest revised indices of the Federal Reserve Board are 
shown for both employment and pay-rolls. Supporting data on 
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separate industrial groups—similarly adjusted to census a 
are given in Table IV, appended to this article. 
Labor turnover—A project closely related to employment 


'indices—the factory labor turnover indices developed since 1925 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company'—was transferred . 


to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics on July 1, 1929. 
The project had clearly passed beyond the experimental stage, and 
the federal Bureau is now considerably expanding the project; it 
has: already expanded the index sample from about 350 to about 


CHART II 


Latest Revisep INDEX of FACTOEY EMPLOYMENT 
AND Pay-RcLLS 


(Base: 1923-25 Average= roc Per Cent] 
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450 manufacturers, and is about to begia issuing, in 1930, indices 
for at least three separate manufacturing industries, with some 
others to follow as soon as practicable. 

The various turnover indices behaved true to form in 1929 as 
theretofore. Layoffs were low throughout the first half-year and 
more, when the busy labor market was also manifesting itself in 


heavy hirings, discharges, and voluntary quits, as is usual at such, 


times. All these movements reversed themselves in the latter part 


of the year, especially the last two mon£hs, as may be seen from. 


Charts III and IV. For lack of space, further discussion must be 


? From returns collected by its Policyholders’ Service Bureau, which however 
canvassed and secured more returns from manufacturers not having Metropolitan 
group insurance than from policyholders, to avoid a possible biased sample. 


"oo 
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omitted here; but any.reader interested may find the project itself 
and the 1929 turnover situation more thoroughly treated else- 
" where.’ | D 
RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 

Even though the steam railways employ on the average, in 
recent years, only one-fifth of the number engaged. in factories, 
they are obviously important nevertheless. The Interstate Com- 
- merce Commission continues to issue excellent figures every month 


TABLE I 


RECENT COURSE OX GENERAL FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND 
PAY-ROLLS IN UNITED STATES 
(November, 1929, Revision of Federal Reserve Board; Adjusted to Biennial 
Censuses of Manufactures through 1927; Ease: 1923-25 
Average= 100 Per Cent) 


Monthly verge | Rien | Jadot, | ss us | Rue | dent 
Or ATAT Employed | Pas-Rolis || > Employed | Pay-Rol 
ÍOlüouséesi vans 106.6 08.1 January........ 97.4 100.9 
T6280. eco xs 107.0 118.1 February....... 99.7 108.4 
TOM wowekbRO Gd 82.4 76.8 I March......... IOI.3 ito 
1082. case caus 9o.I ár.r' | April.......... Ior.8 III.7 
T0850 ee E 104.2 103.4 By oper db$sA ior.6 III.$ 
102A sape us 96.2 95.7 Jüne. o vs vxo IOI.2 109.2 
10298 osos 90.7 100.9 || July..... T" IOO.7 104.8 
9920.6 sw tice aceon IOI .4 104.3 August......... 102.0 109.4.. 
DSE ar ov ieu Pea 908.8 102.0 September...... 103.4 I10.5 
[2p]. D UM 97.2 ‘ror .8 October........|  ro2.1 110.0 
1090-59 5 erdt 100.4 107.4 November...... 98.2 102.2 
PETERET AO do Qe ph apa et December. ..... 04.8 98 .6 


on employees of all types, number of hours (or days) paid for, and 
total compensation for the month (as distinguished from pay-roll 
in a representative pay period about the middle of each month, as 
in factory data). These figures cover only Class I railways, but 
that class forms almost the entire total. | 

.The figures on employees and compensation, portrayed in 
Chart V, show that 1929 as a whole sligh:ly excelled 1928, but 
failed to maintain the level of other recent years. Technological 
improvements have unquestionably led to considerable displace- 

° W, A. Berridge, “Measuring Labor Turnover: . A Report of Progress," Per- 


sonnel Journal, VIII (1929), 197-206; also current issues of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view for later figures. 
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ment of labor from railroad employment—orobably the less skilled 
labor, in large measure. Employees’ earnings, however, remained 
strong until late in the year, when they shared the decline of em- 


CHART III 
ACCESSION AND LAY-OFF RATES IN FACTORIES 
(Adjusted to Standard Month) 
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CHART IV 
VOLUNTAKY-QUIT AND DISCHARGE RATES IN FACTORIES 
(Adjusted to Standard Month) 
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ployment. The data corresponding to the two curves on this chart 
are tabulated in somewhat telescoped form in the Appendix, Ta- 
ble V. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN ANTHRACITE MINES 


Employment and earnings of anthracite mine-workers have 
been reported upon during 1929, as previously, by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information. Both series are shown in Chart VI. For 


CHART V 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT AND COMPENSATION OF Crass I 
STEAM RAILROAD PERSONNEL 
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several years they have been slipping downward. Not only labor 
troubles, but also such economic problems as competition with 
other fuels (notably oil) have afflicted this industry since the war; 
there has also been some technological advance. The backsliding 
of employment in 1927, 1928, and 1929 is but a natural aftermath 
of these, more than of cyclical, factors. 


f | 
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' MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYMENTS 


A very praiseworthy activity of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics during 1929 was its vigorous expansion of a group 
of projects undertaken in the latter part of 1928 for collecting em- 
ployment and pay-roll statistics for various other activities than 


manufacture. Some of these projects have now reached fair pro- 


portions. In December, 1929, more than 20,000 non-manufactur- 
ing establishments, with more than 1,500,c00 workers and a total 


|. CHART VI 
EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE PAYMENTS: ANTHRACITE MINING 


(Base: 1923-25 Averages roo Per Cent) 
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pay-roll of nearly $50,000,000 a week, were reporting. This re- 
porting sample was distributed in the November-December, 1929, 
returns as given in Table II, in comparison with the manufac- 
turers’ returns. | = 

The time is not yet ripe for a critique of this group of non- 


factory employment projects, or for any very sure-footed conclu- 
-sions concerning the employment fluctuations which the results 


show for 1929. In some cases the size of sample is still rather 
small, and in all cases the sample has been growing so rapidly that 
the soundness of the data for early months is uncertain. We there- 
fore merely recapitulate the 1929 monthly percentages oi change in 


-= Table ITI. It is exceedingly probable that the data will in time 
establish their claim to definite acceptance, as the reporting system 
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passes beyond the development stage. Meanwhile the Bureau is to 
be congratulated on the initiative and energy which it has shown 


in this very desirable direction. Only one important industry is ` 


still uncovered, as explained in the following section. 


BUILDING EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unfortunately, building construction is not among the activ- 
ities so far represented in the employment da:a of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in its expanded program. As everyone 
knows, building is a “floating” industry, in the sense that builders 


TABLE II 
Line of Activity Establishments Employees Pay-Roll per 
Week 

1. Manufacturing................ 12,247 3,265,373 | $ 86,716,833 
2. Codi MiNi. ovs rae debut 1,378 . 329,500 10,330,850 
, Antbracte. eese —— À |. 162 I21,39I 4,785,556 
Bituminous ss) casae en 1,216 208 , 199 5,545,204 
3. Metalliferous mining........... 346 59,554 1,814,377 

4 Quarrying and non-metallic min- 
WS ase E cs E E 655 33,660 836,195 
5. Public utilities... ......0...... 0,463 713,:10 21,514,450 
Os LHC o o sese PY e ne es " 8,102 357,225 8,622,630 
Wholesale.............. ess. 1,778 60,275 1,882,171 
TJEELBIL Loue vu e ele ar 6,324 206,050 6,740,459 
Ts a LaLa = o s dye eoa o Rey Hm I,784 146,041 2,500,296 
8. Canning and preserving. ....... 457 23,537 440 , 271 
Total. cg ebepEXPS Lye a palin 34,432 4,928,090 | $132,775,908 


move about a good deal from one contract to another—sometimes 


taking all or part of their work forces along, sometimes dismantling 
altogether. The fact is also well recognized that much work is relet 
to subcontractors whose pay-roll records may or may not be 
known to the contractor himself. However, "the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating": ‘these difficulties have not prevented 


five state organizations from constructing indices of building em-. 


ployment, and with results which could hardly be called unsatis- 


factory. In view of the great importance at-ained by the nation’s . 


building industry as an employer of labor in recent years, it is 
much to be hoped that the difficulties obstructing a national index 
can also be overcome. This is the only very large industry for 


which current employment data of a good or promising sort are 
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TABLE III 


RECENT COURSE or NON-FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS As REPORTED BY UNITED STATES BUREAU or LABOR STATISTICS 


(Percentages of Change from Preceding Month) 
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not now available on a national scale—with the exception of agri- 
culture, where the difficulties are admittedly -ar greater. 

Massachusetts is one of the five states!? mentioned in the fore- 
going. We should be led too far afield if we were to discuss all local 
employment conditions or projects—interesting and informing 
though they are; but what.lends special interest to the Massachu- 
setts project is that a trade-union unemployment index has also 
been available. Nowhere else in the country have two such com- 
panion series been constructed. Their striking relationship to each 
other is clearly shown by the double-deck chert; in its upper part 
(VII) the percentage unemployed has been plotted inverted (zero 
at top) to aid the eye. The correspondence is very close as to sea- 
sonality, although not uniformly as to the strength of one year com- 
pared with another, in Charts VII and VIII. 

Unfortunately the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industry discontinued collecting the building unemployment data 
in December, 1929, so leaving in mid-air, at a very critical time, 
several important problems of comparative validity and related 
matters of scientific significance, as well as forcing the industry 
and the business public to rely solely upon tie sample data from 
contractors. Thus passes the only remaining unemployment series 
compiled by any government organization in this country, for any 
industry. The Massachusetts Department collected trade-union 
data on unemployment for many years, beginning as far back as 
1908; and although the writer was never among those who re- 
garded the data as properly measuring the -rue extent of unem- 
ployment at a given time, this series (like taat collected in New 
York State until 1916) has been demonstrated to have a high de- 
gree of “barometric” value. This action of the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau in December, 1929, therefore marks a szep backward, on the 
road toward adequate unemployment research—necessary though 
the action doubtless was from a Bureau standpoint. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 
American Federation of Labor index.—The only current un- 
employment series worth mentioning is the unofficial one of the 


?? Others are Illinois, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; in three of these, various 
other non-factory employments have long been studied with success. 
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CHART VII. 


PERCENTAGE UNEMPLOYED AMONG UNIONIZED BUILDING 
TRADES O? MASSACHUSETTS 


(Scale Inverted} 
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CHART VIII 


EMPLOYMENT AND Pay-Ro itis or BUILDING 
CONTRACTORS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


(1928 Averaze= roo Per Cent) 
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American Federation of Labor," which continued in 1929 its 
monthly canvass of unions begun two years ago. The unionized 
trades now reporting are distributed over twenty-four cities. This 
series must be carried on somewhat longer before it can be properly 
judged. | | 

During 1929 official authorization was given for collecting un- 
employment figures in connection with the 1¢30 census of popula- 
tion, and a definite program and schedule were at length agreed 
` upon late in the year by the Bureau of the Census in consultation 
with an Advisory Committee. We are also able to report that sev- 
eral intensive surveys were actually made Dy local agencies in 
various centers—notably Baltimore, Philade.phia, and Buffalo— 
which deserve special mention. | j 

Baltimore survey.—In February, 1929, the Maryland com- 
missioner of labor and statistics made his second annual survey of 
unemployment in Baltimore, using identically the 1928 schedule 
and collecting his data through the police department as before." 

Only 13,177 persons were found totally unemployed and seek- 
ing work in February, 1929, as compared with 15,473 for Febru- 
ary, 1928. The department estimates that the.1929 figure repre- 
sents only 1.6 per cent of the total number of residents, or 3.4 per 
cent of those customarily working for wages or on their own ac- 
count. Further details are available in a special report issued by 
the Maryland commissioner of labor and statistics, also in the 
Monthly Labor Review for May, 1929. 

Philadelphia survey.—ln April, 1929, a survey was made in. 
Philadelphia by the Bureau of Compulsory Education in co-opera- 
tion with the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce (Drs. J. 
Frederic Dewhurst and E. A. Tupper). It was a sample of 31,551 
families, drawn from 166 city blocks and constituting about 6% 
per cent of the total employable supply; the sample was “selected 
with a view to giving adequate representation t» people of different 
economic status and to racial variations.” Considerably more un- 

* Published monthly in the Federationist, the March, 1928, issue of which con- 
tains a brief description of the project. 


"The third survey in this series is being made in February, 1930, in the same 
manner as that of 1929. 
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employment was tabulated than in Baltimore two months before. 
Altogether 7.8 per cent of all able-bodied wage-earners in these 
families were reported to be wholly unemployed because of in- 
ability to find work; 2.6 per cent were idle because of sickness, 
etc. Further details may be found in a special report scheduled 
for publication during the spring of x93c by the Department of 
Industrial Research of the University of Fennsylvania, also in the 
Monthly Labor Review for February, 1930. 

Buffalo survey.—The Buffalo study was made in November, 
1929, by Drs. F. C. and F. E. Croxton far several organizations 
jointly. It was a sample study of 15,164 persons, and followed 
much the same pattern as the Columbus, Ohio, studies made an- 
nually- from rg2r through 1925 by F. E. Croxton and Mary L. 
Mark. Although the canvass was made after a considerable re- 
cession had taken 2lace in factory employment, the survey dis- 
closed that only 5.4 per cent of the 1 5,164 adults enumerated were 
totally unemployed because of slack work. Very complete details 
may be found in the forthcoming Special Bulletin 163 of the New 
York State Department of Labor, or in a later publication of the 
Buffalo Foundation, or in briefer form in the Monthly Labor. Re- 
view for February, 1930. 

Answering a question which has been raised in several quar- 
ters, we take this opportunity to state that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has not made any recent survey of unemploy- 
ment as it did in co-operation with the Jnited States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics? in 1915. | 

United States census of unempbloyment—After the federal 
government authorized a census of unemployment to be taken in 
connection with the 1930 census of popu.ation, the Bureau of the 
Census worked out, with the guidance of an Advisory Committee, 
- a schedule which was definitely adopted late in 1929. The plan" 
is to make a separate tabulation for every person who usually 
works at a gainful occupation. but was not at work on the day 
before the enumerztor's visit—or on the .ast regular working day. 
Retired persons, young people seeking their first jobs, and women 


? Bulletin ros, Unemployment in the United Stctes. 
H Several special studies will probably be undertaken also. 
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keeping house at hame who have no other occupation and are not 
seriously trying tc get a job are all excluded. 
The following cuestions are to be asked of other persons: 


Does this person have a job of any kind? 
If this person has a job— 
Why was he not at work yesterday (or on ihe last regular odes day)? 
Does he lose a day's pay by not being at work? . 
How many days did he work last week? 
How many days in a full-time week? 
If this person has no job of any kind— 
Is he able to work? ` 
Is he looking for a job? 
For how many weeks has he been without a job? 
Reason for being out of a job? 


P4 


It is impossible to appraise the disjointed local surveys of un- 
employment until this nation-wide unemployment census of April 
I1, 1930, is completed and the data analyzed and released. It-is 
equally impossible to appraise on a pricri grounds the merits or 
demerits of the unemployment census itself. Few if any unemploy- 
ment authorities are entirely satisfied with the schedule and- pro- 
cedure involved; it represents rather a compromise between what 
would seem desirable or even necessary to secure adequate defini- 
tion of terms, etc., and what is considered expedient in census 
, practice. Even though every measure that seemed practicable to 
‘the census authorities has been taken to define the terms in such 
a way as to get a genuine measure of unemployment in the eco- 
nomic sense, the careful observer will do well to cherish no very 
sanguine hopes in regard to the acceptability of the findings until 

they are issued and critically reviewed. 
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"TABLE V 


Recent Course OF RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT AND COMPENSATION ON Crass I 
STEAM RAILROADS, INCLUDING SWITCHING AND 
TERMINAL COMPANIES 


(Interstate Commerce Commission) 
% i : 


"Total: 


Average i 
| AL Employees | Compensation 


Mon : 
Average 1 r All Employees ee e (Chousands) per Month 
(Thousands) (Thocsands) 
1922........ 1,645 $222,431 ||| January.. 1,595 $236,456 
1043. 52220991 1,880 253,595 February 1,606 223,062 
TOA 1,777 238,903 March..... 1,628 241,150 
025. 19743 1,769 241,675 Apnrl...... 1,660 241,235 
1926... 2s 1,806 249,184 May....... 1,714 250,745 
sat i 1,761 246,059 Juné....... 1,730 245,705 
1098... cw 1,680 238,507 | July....... 1,745 254,895 
I020:52:545 1,686 244,987 || August.... 1,760 259,985 
Eee ey Cen vee ees e tti ee September 1,748 248,012 
uror ETE FERRE October 1,750 263,661 
Juss ondes. EET EEEE A November.. 1,681 240,797 
c ED cessa iie ceren ces || December. . 1,605 234,081 
! 
TABLE VI 


RECENT COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS IN ÁuTHRACITE MINING 


(Anthracite Bureau of Information; Base: 1923-25 Averege= 120 Per Cent) 


Index of 


Monthly Average Index of 
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TOO) ice as 117.4 102.7 
o e TE E ET E I13.4 97.1 
1020.22: cens IO3.3 88.0 
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i TABLE VII | 


Recent Course or EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN BUILDING - 
INDUSTRY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


u 


| (Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indzstry, Division of Statistics) 






EMPLOYMENT ANF PAy-ROLLS AS RE- 


PORTED BY CONTRACTORS, ETC. PERCENTAGE 
(BASE: 1928 AVERAGE =I00 PER CENT) UNEMPLOYED AS 
| — | Trane UNIONS 
Employment Pay-Rolls 
L027 ENERO I19.5* 17.7" 
TEV T e AET E E EEE 5 09525 100.0 22.6 
1020:.095 2 608 4 Cau tia s 105.3 ` O 2I.3 
1020: | i i 
RTI betas eee ae drea ha a ha 70.2. 64.6 27.8 
Reb. uices vers pee 74.5 70.7 mi 34.3 
March. ....... i eee ee 73.7. 71.4 '32.9 
ADU (tees gees Meded 89.0 82.3 25.0 
WAV cp ute t vip ER ENDISSE S S 95.8 100.6 , 21.8 
June......... Gh nana de Uta dE III.7 118.8 It.5 
VOY 22 odis re ene TIQ.4. 124.0 . 12.0 
AUS shah PE CES dads ' 127.2 138.8 I2.4 
(Oy ee ea ee Dea 124.4 134.4 2.0 
Dcus: — —— a aati I21.5 127.0 14.9 
NOV Ss OE d venait i das 120.3 IIQ.9 17.8 
DEC iarex tint eae WE LANE Ed 108 .6 Era 7 26.2 


* Monthly averages for last nine months; no corresponding cata collected for first three months of 1927. 


SOCIAL AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 
Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


Noteworthy changes in the social legislation enacted in 1929 by Congress and the 
legislatures of forty-four states, two territories, and two insular possessions of the 
United States are reviewed. In the matter oi public poor relief the most significant 
and far-reaching legislation for many years was the Public Welfare Law of New 
York, which repealed the patchwork of one hundred years. It is a modern workable 
law providing for relief of the poor in their homes as well as in institutions, for suit- 
able care of children in their homes, and for adequate medical care for those who need 
it whether destitute or not. In New York in the field of housing, planning, and zoning, 
the new Multiple Dwelling Law, which supersedes the Tenement House Law in New 
York City, attempts less successfully at present, but through later amendments with 
probable ultimate success, to modernize an important subject of public regulation and 
corcern. In public health, education, and recreation, though. much legislation was 
enacted, there is little departure from routine procedure previously established. In 
public morals there is in the matter of prohibition the famous Jones Law to promote 
the better enforcement of the National Prohibition Acts by increasing the penalties 
and making felonies of certain minor violations under certain circumstances. Humane 
legislation provides many new protections for animals, for abandoned and neglected ' 
children, and for the treatment of prisoners. Labor legislation covers a wide range 
of measures for the protection of women in industry, and for the extension and im- 
provement of workmen's compensation laws for industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, Child labor legislation shows progress in scope and extent, and some im- 
provement in standards. Old age pensions and old age relief and security are subjects 
of increasing discussion and public concern with some tentative legislation of an ex- 
perimental character, 


NOTEWORTHY CHANGES IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


American social legislation covered in this article is confined to 
that of the federal government and that of the states holding legis- 
lative sessions during the year. The scope and more important as- 
pects of social legislation will be comprised under the following top- 
ics: public poor relief; public health; püblic recreation; public 
education; housing, planning and zoning; public morals, including 
social hygiene and vice control, regulation of drugs and narcotics, 
prohibition of intoxicating liquor, etc.; labor legislation and social 
insurance; humane legislation, including the prevention of cruelty 
to animals and children, child welfare, treatment of prisoners, etc. 
Some legislative enactments may be classified under more than one 
of these headings, and references to social legislation may be found 
in the special articles on government, education, crime, public 
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health and medicine, and elsewhere in this number of the Journal. 
Space limitations make only the most summary treatment of the 
more significant measures possible with a few citations and refer- 
ences that may aid the reader who wishes to make a. more detailed 
examination of statutes. 

Legislatures held regular or special sessions in 1929 in forty-four | 
states of the United States and in two territories, Alaska and Ha- 
wall, and in two insular possessions, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
In addition the second session of the Seventieth Congress enacted 
legislation for the District of Columbia and the federal jurisdiction. 


PUBLIC POOR RELIEF 


The new Public Welfare Law (C. 565. L. 1929) in New York, 
approved by Governor Roosevelt, April 12, went into effect Janu- 
ary I, 1930. It is the most far-reaching and significant poor law 
. legislation in the entire country. Many states have tried less suc- 
cessfully in recent years to revise and recast an antiquated, illogical, 
and inadequate system of public poor relief, and New York has now 
repealed and wiped out some 140-odd amendments, exemptions, 
and special applications of its century-old Poor Law and substi- 
tuted a coherent, human, workable, modern law which undoubtedly 
will take better care of the poor at less cost to the state and will les- 
sen preventable poverty and provide constructive measures for the 
rehabilitation of families. The change in names from Poor Law to 
Public Welfare Law, from county superintendent of the poor to 
county commissioner of public welfare, from city and town over- 
seer of the poor to city and town public welfare officer, from alms- 
' house to county or city home, from outdoor relief to home relief, is 
in itself significant of a new purpose and a new adaptation of com- 
munity resources nd concern to new tasks and problems which 
have been pressing for solution. | 

The new law is optional as to whether relief shall be administered 
on the county basis or partly town and partly county. Three coun- 
ties, Washington, Erie, and Putnam have already, since January 1, 
1930, adopted the county basis and put the new machinery into full 
force. The old poor law contemplated care in an almshouse as the 
chief method of relief, while the new public welfare law provides 
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that “as far as possible, families shall be kept together and . . .. 
whenever practicable, relief and service shall be given to the poor 
person in his home." The new law provides that each county out- 
side of certain cities which have their own independent establish- 
ments and become independent city public welfare districts be- 
comes a county public welfare district, administered by a county 
public welfare commissioner, an elected officer. Another striking 
difference between the old Poor Law and the Public Welfare Law 
is that the Public Welfare Law makes provision for all types of 
medical care mandatory and extends responsibility of public wel- 
fare officials to include persons who are otherwise able to maintain 
themselves but need medical care, though they are not actually - 
destitute. 

The Public Welfare Law deals exhaustively with the care of chil- 
dren, while only one section of the old law did so specifically in the 
provision that no child under sixteen should be sent to a jail or 
county almshouse but should be cared for in a reformatory, tamily 
home, orphanage, hospital, or other suitable institution. Public 
welfare officials are now made responsible for the welfare of all chil- 
dren not otherwise exclusively under the care of boards of.child 
welfare or children's courts, and emphasis is put on the necessity" 
for adequate investigation, and the methods to be used in each type 
of care are prescribed. A primary method is the care of children 
with their families. 

While the provisions for home relief as a town function admin- 
istered by town officials and paid for from town taxes would permit 
in many cases adequate relief of the aged, Mr. Homer Folks, speak- 
ing for the State Charities Aid Association, which sponsored the 
new Public Welfare Law, says that adequate relief of the aged will - 
not be secured under it in the near future because it still remains a 
town system and the load should be equalized over a larger area. 
The Association has come to the conclusion that the administration 
of relief to the aged, as relief and not as a pension, and under direct 
state auspices at state expense, offers the greatest hope of meeting 
that need. The new Public Welfare Law in New York is well geared 
into a modern up-to-date system of public administration in child 
welfare, public health, and other public social efforts. It promises 
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to exert a great influence upon other states and throughout the en- 
tire country. Some minor legislation in poor law matters such as : 
that determining the residence requirements of public relief in Cali- 
fornia (C. 252) and Pennsylvania (No. 203), and in the matter of, 
tax levies for poorkouses elsewhere than in Philadelphia and Alle- 
gheny counties in Fennsylvania (No. 474), may be noted. 


HOUSING, PLANNING, AND ZONING 


The outstanding piece of housing legislation during the year 
1929, was the Multiple Dwelling Law in New York (C. 713), 
(C. 61-A, Consol. L.y, which became effective April 18, 1929, and 
superseded the Tenement House Law in the city of New York but 
did not repeal that statute, which is still in force as a state law, lim- 
ited in application to the city of Buffalo. Other cities, towns, and 
villages outside the city of New York may by local law adopt the 
general provisions of the Multiple Dwelling Law as far as they are 
appropriate to local conditions. The new law treats multiple houses 
. generally and specifically, defines the techniczl terms used in its 
provisions, and attempts to clarify the status of converted, altered, 
. damaged, uncompleted and completed dwellings, proceeding from 
regulations applicable generally to all housing, old and new, to pro- 
visions relating exclusively to questions of fireproof construction 
which apply more particularly to new buildings. Space will not per- 
mit a detailed description of this elaborate statute, which will re- 
quire considerable amendment and judicial construction before it 
will serve the needs of this community as well as the old law did or . 
realize the hopes cf its proponents to meet the new requirements of . 
changing conditions. 

The new law was first held unconstitutional in the lower courts 
as conflicting with the Home Rule Law and as impairing the rights . 
of the local legislature of New York City, but this objection was 
overruled in the higher courts and the law was sustained upholding 
the rights of the state to control the standards cf housing on a state- 
wide basis, though applicable locally. A comparison of some of the 
features of the old and new law has been made by Mr. Lawson 
Purdy, who represents the best expert leadership in the commission 
which sought to examine and revise the Tenement House Law, ap- 
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plicable to the cities of New York and Buffalo (see Housing, XVIII 
[June, 1929], 88). The editor of Housing, Mr. Lawrence Vieller, 
who had a conspicuous part in the education of public opinion and 
in the drafting of the Tenement House Law, as well as in its initial 
administration when he served as deputy commissioner, considers | 
that the new law represents a retrograde movement in housing re- 
form and that it more nearly conforms to the desires and views of 
real estate and building interests and of architects who wish to se- 
cure a maximum return for their clients rather than the efforts of 
tenement-house reformers, based on community standards of hy- 
giene and public safety and the desires and views of people who 
dwell in such buildings. He also thinks that the influence of the new 
Multiple Dwelling Law will not be as great on the rest of the coun- 
try as that of the former Tenement House law. 

No legislation of special importance in city or regional planning 
or in zoning requires mention. Many official and some unofficial 
city planning commissions were organized or began their work dur- 
ing the year. The United States Department of Commerce (divi- 
sion of building and housing) listed in December 691 municipalities 
as having official commissions and 41 more as having unofficial com- 
missions. Zoning enabling acts were adopted in Arkansas, Penn- 
sylvania (applicable to Philadelphia), Indiana, Minnesota, and in 
five other states (Montana, New Mexico, Vermont, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming) with no zoned cities as yet. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Public health.—An important effort to co-ordinate the public- 
health activities of the federal government, to increase the person- 
-nel and its compensation, and otherwise to strengthen and improve 
the United States Public Health Service as now organized in the 
Treasury -Department is embodied in the Jones-Parker bill which 
has been reported favorably in both houses, has passed the House 
of Representatives, and is expected to pass the Senate at this ses- 
sion. A similar bill passed the last Congress but was vetoed by Pres- 
ident Coolidge because of certain features which caused him to 
doubt its constitutionality as well as its wisdom on grounds of ad- 
ministrative economy and public policy. The objectionable fea- 
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tures have been removed, and the bill in its present form has the 
favorable recommendation of the treasury and of the president 
through the Bureau of the Budget. 

Public educatiost.—The Research Division of the National Edu- 
. cation Association has issued as Study No. r, December, 1929, a 
review and topical summary of state sckool legislation in 1929. 
While it does not pretend to be an exhaustive digest and purposely 
omits consideration of minor administrative adjustments and rou- 
tine appropriation measures, it is significaat of the mass of educa- 
tional legislation and the general interests in educational problems 
that it takes a monograph of fifty-seven pages to summarize only 
the new and proposed laws on educational topics of general interest. 

In nearly every one of the forty-six state and territorial legisla- 
tures which met in 1929, significant decisions were reached affect- 
ing school policy in matters of finance. A liberalizing tendency is 
noticeable and also a greater effort to introduce the equalization 
principle both in the distribution oi school funds and in taxation 
burdens. 

Important legislation affecting the status of teachers was enacted 
in forty states, the chief object being better methods of certification 
and more liberal retirement legislation. The most Important result 
of educational legislation is a tendency to extend the period of com- 
pulsory school attendance. Both the age limits and the minimum 
days’ attendance have been increased. In New York, for example, 
compulsory school attendance covers now 190 days, including legal 
holidays in term time. Greater protection to health through phys- 
ical examination and vaccination requirements and some attempts 
to raise the standard requirements for employment certificates are 
noticeable. The consolidation of school districts and better provi- 
sion for transportation of pupils were made in nine states. There 
is the usual legislative effort to dictate the course of study, ranging 
from the requirement of instruction in physiology and hygiene con- 
cerning the effects of stimulants and narcotics to compulsory in- 
struction in accident prevention and compulsory teaching of the 
Constitution. 

Public recreation.—No general legislation on. playgrounds was 
enacted and only measures of mincr importance affecting recrea- 
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tion facilities or control, except some.physica. education laws, no- 
tably a Texas statute, were adopted in 1929. -llinois increased the 
amount of tax authorized for the establishmeat of playgrounds in 
cities exceeding 100,000 population. More strict regulation of pub- 
lic dance halls was provided in state laws in Minnesota, Montana, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


PUBLIC MORALS 


Prohibition.—The Jones-Stalker Law (Public Act No. 899, ap- 
proved March 2, 1929) increased the maximura penalties and made 
an important change in the classification of ofenses under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Acts, which has been the subject of much con- 
troversy and is likely to have far-reaching legzl consequences. The 
act, itself, states that it is the intention of Coagress that the court 
in imposing sentence should discriminate between casual and slight 
violations and habitual sales of intoxicating liquor or attempts to 
commercialize violations of the law. It made the penalty imposed 
for each offense in a criminal prosecution for the illegal manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, as defined in Section 1, Title IT, of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, a fine not to exceed $10,000 or imprisonment not to exceed 
five years or both, but did not repeal or eliminate any minimum 
penalty for the first or any subsequent offense provided by the act. 
'This is the most far-reaching step taken by th» federal government 
since the enactment of prohibition for the purpose of securing its 
more strict enforcement. The proposals for consolidating prohibi- 
tion enforcement in the Department of Justice and other measures 
of reform made by the Wickersham Commission appointed by 
President Hoover, known as the Federal Law Enforcemert Com- 
mission, in its preliminary report in November, have not yet been 
enacted by Congress, but the consolidation proposal will doubtless 
receive favorable attention at an early date. 

In the states, Wisconsin, acting on a state-wide referendum or- 
dered by the Legislature which resulted in 350,337 votes for, to 
196,402 against repeal of the state enforcement act, adopted a re- 
peal act which was approved by the governor cn May 29. Maryland 
and New York defeated bills for state enforcement acts, and Mis- 
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souri defeated a bill to repeal its bone-dry law of 1923. Likewise 
Illinois defeated a Lill for a state-wide referendum on the repeal of 
its state Liquor Enforcement Act. 

Anti-gambling statute.—Calitornia (C. 386) attacks the evil of 
the floating gambling ships anchored just outside the three-mile 
limit in the Pacific and usually flying ioreign flags, by making it a 
misdemeanor to procure or solicit any person to visit a gambling 
ship, or to solicit a person to enter a boat used as the means of 
reaching the ship, znd imposes the same penalty upon those who 
transport a person to a gambling ship. 


HUMANE LEGISLATION 


Anti-cruelty to animals or children.—Cnly a few specific enact- 
ments were made during 1929. Four states provided for more hu- 
mane treatment of animals by requiring rest periods during ship- 
ment, by improving quarantine measures against the spread of 
infection, by forbidding the cropping of dozs’ ears, and by prohibit- 
ing the use of saw-tooth traps, snag hooks, and spears. 

Except for child labor and juvenile delinquency laws, including 
laws providing for juvenile courts and probation, there were few 
enactments directly aifecting the problem of cruelty to children. 
Greater concern ior physically handicapoed children and better 
provision and facilities for promoting thei- care, education and re- 
^" habilitation are evident. Three states and one territory (Indiana, 
Michigan, Texas, and Hawaii) increased the penalty for kidnap- 
ping, and in the case of Michigan made tke law applicable to chil- 
dren under fourteen instead of twelve. Both New York and 
Minnesota (New York, C. 684) made it an offense or provided 
stricter penalties for taking indecent liberties with girls. The deser- 
tion of a child under sixteen was made a felony in Texas. More 
strict punishment for non-support and more liberal provision for 
maintenance of non-supported children were made in Ohio and 
with respect to suspension of sentence in non-support actions in 
Connecticut. 

Mothers pensions or laws ide to public aid to dependent 
children in their own homes which now exist in forty-two states 
were amended during 1929 in twelve states (Delaware, Florida, 
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Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Wisconsin). Most of these amend- 
ments were in the nature of liberalizing the grants or the conditions 
of eligibility or granting state aid to local authorities in financing 
such pensions. A very good summary of existing standards of such 
legislation and of its evolution will be found in the article, “The 
Evolution of the Institution of Mothers’ Pensions: in the United 
States," by Ada J. Davis, this Journal, Volume X XXV, (January, 

1930), page 573. 

. Prison labor.—Congress by the Hawes-Cooper Act, approved 
by President Coolidge early in 1929, divested articles produced by 
convict labor of their interstate character and thus removed the pro- 
tection of interstate commerce from state regulation. This act does 
not go into effect until 1934, but New York anticipated it in 1928, 
and Oregon (C. 133) and Minnesota (C. 138) in 1929 enacted strict 
provisions for branding and labeling convict-made goods so that 
the consumer may be counted upon to give the products of free 
labor greater protection and a more favorable market. 

The treatment of prisoners is dealt with in Washington (C. 26) 
by making it easier for a convict to go straight after leaving prison 
by providing for the restoration of his civil rights when pardoned 
by the governor, or at the discretion of the governor by executive 
action when a convict has completed the maximum term for which 
he was sentenced. Delaware (C. 246) amended its sterilization 
law which authorizes sterilization of any natural or confirmed crim- 
inal (after three felony convictions) if on examination mental ab- 
normality appears to be the cause of his criminality. The operation 
. is not compulsory but may be ordered by the State Board of Chari- 
ties on application of the governing body of the institution in which 
the person is confined, or by the Board of T rustees of x state 
Hospital, if he is not in an institution. 

Probation, both for juvenile offenders and adults, made signifi- 
cant progress through court decisions and administrative action, 
but there were only a few minor enactments relating to it. In the 
federal courts the permissive act of March 4, 1925 (C. 521, 43 Stat. 
L. 1259) is growing in favor and use by increased applications of 
federal judges for appropriations for more probation officers. 
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= New Jersey enacted a law which a State Juvenile and Probation 
Study Commission appointed in 1927 had recommended. It clari- 
fies the probation laws, provides uniform methods of procedure 
and for adult probation in zll counties, and empowers courts having 
jurisdiction over children’s or domestic-relations cases to place 
children and adults on probation for from one to five years. Laws 
which provide for more probation officers at increased salaries were 
passed in six states. 


LABOR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Women in industry—wMo changes were made in legislation af- 
tecting the maximum number of hours women in industry may be 
employed. Several states passed acts to extend their protective la- 
bor legislation, notably California, which (C. 286) applied its 
eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week to women employed in 
any industry or barber shop, and (C. 40) increased the penalty to 
$100 for the first offense zor a violation of the women's hour law. 
Wyoming (C. 62) makes failure to post the women's hour law in 
each establishment where females work a specific violation and re- 
moves the exception of “unusual pressing business or necessity” 
permitting employment during prohibited hours. Rhode Island (C. 
1316) exempts women working by shifts during diiferent parts of 
the day for a public utility from hour regulations. 

In public employment applicable to all persons, California (C. 
793) extends the eight-hour day on public works to apply to any 
political subdivision of tae same; Montana (C. 516) raises the 
penalty for violation of the hour law for underground miners, smelt- 
ermen, and employment on public works, and this of course applies 
to the private employments specified. Only minor changes in six 
states affected rest periods, but the New York law (C. 701) giving 
every member of a police force one day of rest in seven, except in 
cases of emergency, is worth noting, and Maine's exceptions (C. 
303 and C. 179) coverirg some telephone exchange operators and 
common carriers, street traders, and operators of public conven- 
iences, such as drug stores, gasoline stations, news stands, etc., from 
the provisions of Sunday rest legislation, are probably an indication 
of greater interest in its successful application. . 
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Kansas! new Commission of Labor and Industry (C. 258) pro- 
vides for three commissioners, one of whom is charged with super- 
vision of laws pertaining to women and children. All of the powers, 
authority, jurisdiction, and the duties of the Public Service Com- 
mission, with respect to labor and industry, industrial inspection, 
state free employment bureaus, etc., are transferred to the new 
Commission. New Jersey has established (C. 158) a bureau for 
women and children, the director to be a woman, to enforce laws 
and regulations governing the employment of women and children. 

Oklahoma (C. 251, Special Session) repealed and re-enacted its 
coal-mining code in which boys under sixteen, women, and girls 
may be employed for office-work only and, except in cases of emer- 
gency, eight hours will constitute a day's work in coal-mining. 

Minimum wage laws include the repeal (C. 9) of the Utah Min- 
imum Wage Law for Women which covered private employment. 
Hawaii (Act 86) raised the minimum wage for laborers on pub- 
lic works to $3.00 a day. Kansas (C. 118) increased the salaries of 
members of police departments in certain cities of the first class, 
and Nevada (C. 44) raised the wage of unskilled labor on public 
works to not less than $4.00 for an eight-hour day for males over 
eighteen years of age. m 

Child labor.—Only minor changes in existing child labor legisla- 
tion occurred in 1929, although some dangerous attempts to reduce 
existing standards were defeated. - California (C. 546 and C. 82) 
provided that children under school age as well as those over school 
age may not work at agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, or do- 
mestic labor, while public schools are in session. It also makes 
provision for stricter application of the continuation school law, 
strengthens its prohibition of dangerous occupations by permitting 
exceptions for training courses only when such courses are given in 
the regular school building, and strengthens the requirements for 
vacation permits for children. Idaho (C. 164) makes compensa- 
tion for accidents to minors under eighteen on basis of adult wages - 
for the same class of labor; Minnesota (C. 250) likewise to a minor 
on basis of earning capacity of an adult in similar employment. 
Illinois (S.B. 244) strengthens its compulsory school attendance 
requirements and also the requirements for proof of age, work cer- 
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tificates, and vacaticn permits. Indiana, in adopting a. new work- 
men's compensation law which was a re-enactment of a former law 
that had been amended in so manv ways and its constitutionality 
called in question so that a new enactment seemed necessary, omits 
(C. 172) the provision for double compensatiori to minors injured 
while illegally emplcyed. This provision in the old law had been 
regarded as unconstitutional and had not been enforced. Minne- 
sota (C. 234) prohibits children under ten in theatrical employ- 
ment and requires permits from the industrial commissioners for 
those between ten and sixteen for appearances during school terms. 
This is important because it brings regulatory measures under the 
labor authority as in the case of other employments. Missouri 
(S.B. 469) repealed and re-enacted and strengthened its child la- 
bor law with the usual fourteen-year standard of prohibition and 
regulation up to sixteen and with the usual exceptions for agri- 
culture, domestic service, street trades, and work outside of school 
hours. It strengthened its restriction on hours for children under 
sixteen by providing for an eight-hour day and a six-day week, 
as well as a forty-eight hour week, and by eliminating the for- 
mer permissible two ʻours work after 7 p.m. North Carolina under 
its new workmen's compensation act (C. 120) entitles minors 
whether legally or illegally employed to the same rights as adults. 
Pennsylvania strengthened its work permit requirements by mak- 
ing physical examination by a physician employed by school au- : 
thorities requisite but free to the child, while the former require- 
ment accepted examination by any physician approved by school 
with varying charges; and in the amendment of its workmen's com- 
pensation law omits to bring minors illegally employed under the 
regular provisions of the act. Many minor enactments to the edu- 
cational and compulsory school attendance laws in several states 
operated to make child labor legislation more effective. 
Workmen’s compensation legislation made one notable advance 
in adding North Carolina to the compensation states and in reduc- 
ing the non-compensation states to four. The act in North Carolina 
(C. 120) is compulsory for all public employment and elective for 
all private employment in which five or more workers are engaged, 
except agriculture and domestic service. Minors, lawfully or un- 
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lawfully employed, are included. The compeasation standards are 
fairly normal and the commission form of administration is pro- 
vided. Employers must insure in a stock or mutual company, but 
self-insurance is allowed under certain safeguards. Aliens are al- 
lowed compensation of one-half the commuted value. Arkansas 
enacted a new workmen's compensation law (C..25) to cover em- 
ployees of state highway commission, to, wEom compensation is 
paid from the "Protection Fund" created by zrediting to the fund 
one-quarter of 1 per cent of wages of each employee. Other acts 
supplementary to existing compensation laws were passed in no 
less than thirty-five states, which indicates how much effort is nec- 
essary to bring this legislation up to a minimum standard of uni- 
formity and effectiveness and to apply it to new and changing social 
conditions. A detailed reference to these enaczments will be found 
in the American Labor Legislation Review (SIX, 440-46) and a 
discussion of their significance elsewhere in the Review. 

Three states, Connecticut (C. 20r), Maryland (C. 201), and 
Texas (C. 23, Special Session), and Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia (Public 801—Seventieth Congress, Second Session) ac- 
cepted the federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which leaves only 
four states (Delaware, Kansas, Vermont, and Washington) that 
have not made provision for securing the benef.ts of the federal vo- 
cational rehabilitation co-operation with theit own compensation 
authorities in the care of industrial cripples. 

Old age pensions. —lIt is not yet clear whether the old age security 
movement which bids fair to spread over the country much like 
that for workmen's compensation and protective labor legislation 
. for industrial accidents and hazards twenty yezrs ago, and that for 
mothers’ pensions and the protection of dependent children some 
fifteen years ago, will culminate in new industrial and labor legisla- 
tion or new measures of public poor relief, Several states have had 
important commissions of inquiry at work. Since 1914, fourteen 
states and the territory of Alaska have passed some sort of legisla- 
tion for old age pensions. Thirteen bills were introduced in the New 
York State legislature alone and resulted in the creation of an im- 
. portant commission in 1929 to study the subject, with every ir.dica- 


tion that a reasonable measure presented in 1630 would have the 
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support of the governor and a majority af the legislature. At its 
October, 1929, convention, the Americaa Federation of Labor 
adopted a resolution which favored government old age pensions of 
not less than $300 a year for men and women after age sixty-five, 
if in need of assistance. The Federation also proposed to draft a 
model compulsory old age pension law and urge its enactment in 
every state. Of the fifty bills for old age pensions presented in 
twenty-seven state legislatures in 1929, California, Minnesota, 
Utah, and Wyoming adop:ed the measure and in six other states an 
old age pension bill passed one house of the legislature. 

The California law is a state-wide old age pension plan (G 530) 
providing a pension which when added to income from all other. 
sources will not exceed $1.00 a day for an applicant aged seventy, | 
who has been a citizen of the United States fifteen years and does 
not possess property of more than $3,050 in value. A state-aid 
(Aged) division in the Department of Sozial Welfare is created to 
supervise the action taker by county and city boards of supervisors 
who first act upon applications, provide Zunds, and administer lo- 
cally the pensions. The state reimburses the county or city treas- 
urer for half the total payments made to cases approved by the state 
authorities. The Minnesota law (C. 47) authorizes any county in 
the state to establish a system of old age pensions upon a majority 
vote of the legal voters at any election. After one or more years of 
operation the system may be abandoned by a majority vote of the 
county board. The amount of pension and qualifications of appli- 
cants are the same as in the California lew. Utah (C. 76) author- 
izes boards of county commissioners to provide county funds to car- 
ry out the old age pension law and to provide pensions not over $25 
a month to qualified applicants sixty-five years of age, incapaci- 
tated for work, and who have resided in the county five years imme- 
diately preceding application, have been United States citizens fif- 
teen years, and do not have a yearly incame exceeding $300. Wyo- 
ming (C. 87) established in each county an old age pension board 
to administer its act, make necessary rulss and regulations, and set 
up an old age pension commission to fix the amount of the pension 
not to exceed $3c a month for qualified persons, aged sixty-five, 
United States citizen fifteen years with certain residence require- 
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ments in state and county, and the further requirement that the 
applicant's income does not exceed $360 a year. Provision for 
funds is mandatory and is made from the poor funds of the respec- 
tive counties in an amount not to exceed a levy of 114 mills on the 
total assessed valuation of property within a county. 

Wisconsin (C. 181) amended its old.age pension law removing 
the requirement that a two-thirds vote of the county elected board 
is necessary to adopt an old age pension system, but the county 
board is authorized to reduce at any time or discontinue old age al- 
lowances. The county judge administers the system under the su- 
pervision of the State Board of Control. -— : 

There was more than the usual activity with regard to pensions 
for teachers, firemen, and policemen, and for public employees. 
Effort is being made to improve and extend systems for such pen- 
sions or pension funds in many states. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 

Mortality and morbidity statistics.—There was probably no significant change in 
the general death-rate. There were indications of a lower mortality rate from tuber- 
culosis and typhoid fever. Almost r5 per cent of the population probably suffered 
from attacks of influenza or grippe during the epidemic of 1928-29. Public health 
measures.—steady progress was made in many fields, especially that of mental hy- 
giene. Through the inauguration of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection and the creation of the Children's Fund of Michigan, encouragement 
was given to the child health program of the country. Private practice —The number 
of physicians, dentists, and nurses is apparently steadily increasing. Hospitals and - 
clinics —A tendency was observed during the last decade or two to provide in hos- 
pitals more definitely for the patient of moderate means. Approximately $16,000,000 
was appropriated by the Seventieth Congress for additional hospital facilities for 
World War' veterans. Legal meassres.—While considerable public-health legislation 
was enacted, no one law stood out as especially more important than others. Biolog- 
ical research.—Encouraging progress was recorded in many fields. Research in med- 
ical sociology and economics.— Three commissions or committees reported progress. 

There may be differences oi opinion as to whether the American 
people, during the last decade or century, have become more or less 
pugnacious, more or less religious, and more or less altruistic. That 
they have become healthier cannot be questioned. During the year 
1929 the people of the United States apparently made good aver- 
age progress toward a better state of health, they have maintained 
at a probably higher degree of efficiency many facilities for the con- 
trol of disease and the promotion of health, and they have adopted 
a few new and significant measures to this end. 

The changes during the year in the field of public health and 
medicine may be considered under the following topics: mortality 
and morbidity statistics, public-health measures, private practice, 
hospitals and clinics, legal measures, biological research, and re- 


search in medical sociology and economics. 


MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


The r929 death-rate for the United States was not available at 
the time of writing (March 3, 1930), but the records for nearly 
982 
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19,000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in the United States and Canada may be used as 
an accurate index of trend among the people in general. The Metro- 
politan death-rate for 1929 was identical with that for 1928, the 
rate for the United States tor the latter year being 12.1 per thou- 
sand population (higher than the 1927 record low rate of 11.4). 
The tuberculosis mortality rate for 1929 amonz Metropolitan poli- 
cyholders was lower than it has evér been before. Typhoid fever, 
too, showed the lowest death-rate ever recorded. The mortality for 
measles and diphtheria diminished, and for dis2ases and conditions 
associated with childbearing a low record was achieved for the cen- 
tury. There were fewer unfavorable aspects of the year’s record. 
An epidemic of influenza, which began late the preceding year, re- 
sulted in an increase in the influenza and pneumonia death-rate. 
Organic heart disease, cancer, and diabetes also caused a relatively 
greater number of deaths than in 1928. | 

The infant mortality rate for 1928, made available in 1929, was 
64.6 per thousand live births for the registration area—still lower 
even than that for 1927, which was 65, the lowest point reached in 
the history of the United States. 

On the incidence and prevalence of sickness during 1929, very 
little data are now available. An investigation made by the United 
States Public Health Service in certain states concerning the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1928—29 showed that almost 15 per cent of the 
population canvassed suffered attacks of influenza or grippe. The 
incidence of smallpox probably was not great y decreased. “It is 
strange," says the surgeon general in his annual report, “that year 
after year more cases of smallpox are reported in the United States - 
than in any other country of the world except British India." 

An. unusually large number of cases of v:olent cerebrospinal 
meningitis occurred in the United States, the outbreak being traced 
in part to an origin in the Orient. Serum treatment was not gener- 
ally or strikingly effective. A few more cases of venereal disease - 
were reported to state departments of health foz the fiscal year end- 
ing July 1, 1929, than for the previous fiscal yezr. 

The death and birth registration areas were both increased by 
the admission of Nevada and New Mexico. 
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PUBLIC-HEALTH MEASURES 


During the year 5lans were announced by President Hoover for 
a White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, and an 
organization was promptly provided to make preliminary investiga- 
tions. The work is to be done under five divisions, one of which 
deals with medical service. another with public-health administra- 
tion, and a third with the 3andicapped children. It is proposed to 
determine the facts which :nfluence child life from the prenatal pe- 
riod through infancy, childhood, and adolescence. 

À division of narcotics was established in the Public Health Serv- 
ice, with an assistant surgeon general in charge, which is to estab- 
lish and maintain kealth farms for the care of narcotic addicts. A 
bill was introduced in Congress by Representative Porter which 
would provide for a scientific determination of the quantities of 
narcotic drugs needed by physicians. This bill has received con- 
siderable opposition end considerable support. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act, which for some years has made avail- 
able financial assistance to the states ior the development of ma- 
ternity and infant work, ceased to function July 1, 1929. Many 
states, however, are continuing the work with their own funds. The 
Rockefeller Foundation appropriated $100,000 to assist state and 
local agencies in reorganizing health units, especially for child and 
maternal hygiene. Presumably many workers previously.employed 
under the general provision of the Sheppard-Towner Act will be 
maintained with this appropriation. The expenditure is to be made 
under the direction o: the United States Public Health Service. 

The Public Health Service issued an important survey of the ac- | 
tivities of state health departments, the first one which has been 
made since the survey of 1914 by Charles V. Chapin. 

The state deparzments of health of Maryland and Ohio estab- 
lished, during the year, bureaus of dental hygiene, each with a full- 
time director, making a total of twenty-one states with such bu- 
reaus. Several of the larger cities appropriated generous sums for 
dental hygiene among children. Among them were the following: 
Cleveland, $127,oco; Chicago, $124,500; and Detroit, $100,000. 

Inthe field of mental hyziene, child-guidance clinics for the treat- 
ment of behavior and personality disorders increased in number. 
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Many public school systems have given serious consideration to the 
problem of dealing more adequately with maladjustment among 
students; and a deeper permeation of the techaiques of social agen- 
cies by mental-hygiene concepts has taken place. In the field of 
psychiatry it is encouraging to note that several of the more pro- 
gressive medical schools have elevated the teaching of psychiatry 
to a position comparable to that of surgery, internal medicine, and 
pediatrics. A close liaison has been made with other professions, 
chiefly the law, and the interests of the church in psychiatric mat- 
ters has increased. The twentieth anniversary of the inauguration 
of the rnental-hygiene movement was celebrated November 14 at a 
dinner in New York attended by more than s:x hundred leeders in 
the fields of medicine, education, law, business, and social work. 

In the field of social hygiene a conspicuous development during 
the year was an increased demand ‘or teache: and leader training 
courses. Not only schools but churches are beginning to accept sex 
education as a part of their responsibility. Much time was given 
during the year to appraisals of conditions in cities favoring sex 
delinquency. The work of the Committee for Research on Syphilis 
has continued with emphasis upon the prevention of congenital 
syphilis. | 

Dental hygiene was furthered by the deve.opment of plans for 
- the establishment of a chain of free clinics by the Murray and 
Leonie Guggenheim Foundation. Land has been purchased by the 
Foundation for the first unit in New York. City, and more than 
$3,000,000, it is reported, is to be used for the construction, equip- 
ment, and endowment of this unit. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States launched a 
health contest comparable to those which have been carried on for 
several years to reduce fire losses. Although the contest was not 
inaugurated until September, over one hundred Chambers of Com- 
merce enrolled before the end of the year. 

Another major foundation was created during 1929—the Chil- 
drens’ Foundation of Michigan. It has received from Senator James 
Couzens a fund of $10,000,000 “to be used ta promote the health, 
welfare, happiness and development of the children of Michigan 
and elsewhere in the world." The principal ard interest of the gift 
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are to bé spent within twenty-five years. The first work of the Foun- 
dation will be to assist in the establishment of child-health demon- : 
strations in certain counties of Michigan. 

The foundations which have been previously established, includ- 
ing the Carnegie Corporation, the Commonwealth Fund, the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Julius Ro- 
senwald Fund, the Russel: Sage Foundation, and the Twentieth 
Century Fund, continued to serve an important function in medical 
progress by the inauguration of pioneer measures under their own 
direction and that o2 various national agencies. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE 


"There was evidence during 1929, in presidential and other ad- 
dresses, of a growing recognition by the private practitioners of 
medicine of a changing order in the medical world and a growing 
tendency to face trankly end intelligently the problems resulting _ 
therefrom. 

The American Medical Association continued to occupy a posi- 
tion of unique influence and leadership in the field of medicine. It 
has almost 100,0co members and its weekly Journal, probably the 
outstanding professional publication in the world, reaches approxi- 
mately the same number. 

The American Dental Association has coded to be an active 
force in the development of dentistry. The trustees of this Associa- 
tion organized during 1929 a Council on Dental Therapeutics com- 
posed of outstanding investigators in the fields of pharmacology, 
physiology, biochemistry, bacteriology, and the clinical branches 
of dentistry. 

A total of 152,503 physicians was reported in the 1929 American 
Medical Directory. Excluding those who have retired, there were 
. approximately 143,200 in active service. The number of medical- 
school graduates increased from 4,262 in 1928 to 4,446 in 1929. 

There were about 75,250 dentists practicing in the United States 
in 1929, an increase over 1028. The number of graduates from den- 
tal schools in 1929 was approximately 2,510, a gain of about 200 
over the previous year. The number of registered dental hygienists . 
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has been rapidly increasing. In 192ọ the trairing schools graduated 
367, and there were 2,682 registered in the United States. 

Approximately 25,300 persons were graluated from nursing 
schools in 1929. The number graduated in 1928, according to an 
“intentionally conservative estimate," was 20,000. 


HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 


An increasing demand for hospital care by patients of moderate 
means, according to a report issued early in the year by the Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care, has caused a noticeable change 
in the construction of hospital buildings. Tke number of semipri- 
vate rooms increased during the period 190£—28 from 1o per cent 
of the total number of beds to 23 per cent. There was also an in- 
creasing tendency to adjust rates to the needs of this large group of 
patients. The Baker Memorial Unit of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, created entirely for patients of mod2rate means, was com- 
|. pleted during the year. 

Fifteen million dollars was appropriated by the Seventieth Con- 
gress, which adjourned March 4, 1929, for additional hospital do- 
miciliary and out-patient facilities for persons entitled to hospi- 
talization under the World War Veterans Act. The effect of this 
appropriation will be to increase the provisions for the free treat- 
ment of veterans for non-service disabilities end diseases. 

The Wilmer Ophthalmological Institute of the Johns Hopkins 
University, the only such center in the country having its own build- 
ing for treatment, research, and teaching in diseases of the eye, was 
dedicated at Baltimore. At the same institution, a department of 
medical history, the first in the United States, was established, and 
the William H. Welch Medical Library was dedicated. 

A state cancer-pellagra hospital in Texas was provided by a bill 
passed by the 1929 legislature. Charges will be adjusted according 
to the patients’ financial condition. 

An explosion at the Cleveland Clinic caused the death oi a num- 
ber of patients by nitrous oxide from stored photographic nega- 
tives; and, in consequence, hospitals and clinics all over the coun- . 
try took steps to eliminate the hazard in stored X-ray negatives. 
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Regulatory legislation covering this matter was initiated in various 
cities and states. | 

To the Public Health Institute of Chicago—probably the largest 
venereal-disease clinic in the country and one operated on a cost 
basis—was added a medical board which will deal with problems 
of policy in regard to treatment and public relations. | 

During 1929 there was a tendency toward a decrease in the total 
number of hospitals and toward an increase in the total bed capac- 
ity. (In 1928 there were 6,852 hospitals in tae country with 892,934 
beds.) Hospitals and similar institutions were constructed during 
1929 having a total value, according to one zeport, of $193,000,000. 

Clinics probably increased in number, but no central agency ex- 
ists for the annual collection of data regard:ng them. In 1927 there 
were more than 5,700. 

LEGAL MEASURES 


The sterilization oi mental defectives is provided in a law enacted 
by the 1929 Michigan legislature. A former law had been declared 
unconstitutional in part because of certain discriminatory provi- 
sions not included in the new law. 

A law requiring th2 use of prophylaxis at birth for the protection 
of infants against blindness was passed by the Kansas legislature. 
The provisions of the law may be waived if objection is filed within 
a certain length of time after the birth of the child. 

A law establishing a state Public Health Commission to replace 
the old Board of Health was enacted in Rhode Island. 'The sanitary 
control of creameries and the sale and distribution of dairy products 
was provided in a new Montana law. California enacted a law on 
the sale and control of narcotics and also revised its bovine tubercu- 
losis law. 

BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH | 
" Wider and more active interest in dental research was evident 
during the last year, especially in the fields of chemistrv, pharmacol- 
ogy, physics, and metabolism. Mineral metabolism, in so far as it 
concerns tooth structure, was intensively studied in many places. 

Isadore S. Falk, of the University of Chicago, reported that he 
had isolated a group of micro-organisms that apparently were the 
causative agents of influenza during the 1928—29 epidemic. 
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An aggressive program for research into the causes, prevention, 
and cure of mental diseases was launched in December, 1929, by 
the opening and formal dedication of the new Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center in New 
York City in the presence of many distinguished leaders in mental 
medicine from this country and Europe. 

The Nobel Prize in medicine for 1929 was awarded to Professor 
Christian Eijkman, of the University of Utrecht, and to Sir Fred- 
erick Gowland Hopkins, of the University of Cambridge, for their 

researches on the vitamins. The Nobel Prize in chemistry was 
presented to Dr. Arthur Harden, of London University, and Profes- 
sor Hans von Euler, of the Stockholm High Szhool, for their work 
on yeasts and sugars. 

Dr. Oliver Kamm, research director of Pike Davis and Com- 
pany, was awarded a prize of $1,000 by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for his research in isolating the 
hormones of the pituitary gland. 

Mme Marie Curie, codiscoverer of radium, visited America to 
attend scientific functions and to receive a giit for the purchase of 
a gram of radium for the Warsaw Cancer Hospital. 


RESEARCH IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


The Committee on Medical Education issued, during 1929, a 
supplement to its third report. Many of the medical schools of the 
United States, it states, made important changes in their curricu- 
lums or were planning to do so during the academic year 1929-30. 
While a few schools have embarked on defin:te experimentation in 
medical education most of them are planning conservative read- 
justments which presumably have been recommended by the Com- 
mission. 

'The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools Bs a na- 
tion-wide co-operative survey of schools of nursing, over 80 per 
cent of the large schools participating. Each school analyzes its 
own educational activities and submits returns to the Committee. 
As results are secured, confidential reports are being prepared 
which will be submitted to the schools taking part. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care issued two prelimi- 
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nary reports—one on [Medical Facilities in the United States, and 
the other on Tke Extent oj Illness and of Physical and Mental De- 
fects Prevailing in the Uniced States. In addition, it issued the first 
of a series of reports on original research—Hospital Service for 
: Patients of Moderate Means. Approximately fifteen other studies 
are under way, most of them being made by the Committee itself, 
but a few by collaborating national agencies. Toward the end of 
the year the Committee adopted a significant program of public and 
professional relations. The Committee's work will become a great 
task in co-operative thinking. It will submit tentative conclusions 
' to the various interest groups and will seek to secure the play of : 
many minds upon the problems growing out of its studies. 


During the year there was no evidence to indicate that the usual 
incidence of malaria—epp-oximately one million cases each year 
—was reduced. The challenge of William H. Welch must not be 
forgotten —"We know how to do a lot of things which we don't do, 
or do on a wretchedly sraall scale." The Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care is seeking to point the way to a more effective utiliza- 


tion of the knowledge being made available by modern science. 


COMMUNICATION 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 
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| ABSTRACT 

During 1929 there was a marked trend toward the integration of the various forms 
of transportation and communication. The older instruments of communication like 
the railroad and the newspaper took the lead in organizing plans of co-ordination 
with their rapidly increasing competitors like the aeroplane, the motor vehicle, and 
the radio. During the year marked advance was made in the establishment on a com- 
mercial basis of mail and passenger aeroplane routes; sound pictures have won their 
contest with the silent drama ; advertising found its place in the radio world; Admiral 
Byrd in his South Polar Expedition demonstrated the advantages of all-round equip- 
‘ment with the modern means of communication. Integration and co-ordination of 
the different forms of communication and transportation will doubtless continue. 

The outstanding fact about communication in 1929 was the 
marked trend toward integration of its various forms. Interesting- 
ly enough, these co-ordinations were often in kinds of communica- 
tion once considered hostile to each other, as railroads and buses, 
newspapers and radio, as well as in cases in which the relationship 
was obviously mutually advantageous, as in the combination 'of 
radio and aeroplane. This tendency to co-ordinate is no doubt in 
part a recognition by those in control of the older forms of trans- 
portation and communication that new instruments like the aero- 
plane, the motion picture, and the radio have secured a permanent 
and growing place in the economic and social life of the country. 
In reviewing the trends of the last year, emphasis will accordingly 
be placed on this tendency to combine and integrate the different 
facilities of transportation and communication. Incidentally, at- 
tention will also be paid to certain direct and indirect effects of the 
development of new types of communication upon the personal and 


institutional behavior of the American people. 


RAILROADS, MOTOR VEHICLES, AND AEROPLANES 


Passenger traffic on railroads continued to lose during 1929 and 
transportation by motor vehicles and aeroplanes to gain. The fol- 
lowing table gives the comparison between decreasing railroad 
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transportation and the increasing use of the automobile by five- 
year periods 1900—1923 and for subsequent years. _ 

A new low level indicated for passengers per capita on all steam 
railroads presages still further declines as the result of increased 


competition of the automobile, electric railroad, and aeroplane 


traffic. 

The production of motoz vehicles set a new record in 1929, reach- 
ing 5,651,000, as against 4,357,384 in 1928. The number of pas- 
senger cars was 4,846,000 in 1929. The number of automobiles in 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND NUMBER PER CAP-IA OF PASSENGERS CARRIED ON ALL STEAM RAIL- 
ROADS* AND NUMBER AND MUMBER PER THOUSAND PERSONS OF AUTOMOBILEST 
FOR 1900-1920 BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS UP TO 1925 AND 2Y SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


PASSENGERS CARRIED ON ALL AUTOMOBILE PASSENGER CARS 
Stram RAILROADS . REGISTERED . 
YEAR ; 
Numer Per Capita | ^ Number Fer Ahousang 

TO aeea i e dcs 576,831,251 2:5 8,000 O.I 
sAn a cs =a, E suse: 728,834,667 8.7 , 77,400 2.9 
TOU ee cates eres 971,633,199 10.5 458,500 $.0 
o Mr 985,676,117 | 9.9 2,309 , 666 23.2 
10205-2520 ees 1, 269,912,881 II.9 8,225,859 11-3 
"02555 dco tatg 901,953,145 7.8 17,512,538 151.8 
a a RE OE eee 874,538, 786 7.4 19,237,171 164.2 
TOO iar EDEA EE 820,029,680 7.X 20,230,429 172.2 
102 o RE EEEE EEE E 789,850,000 | 6.6 | 21,379,125 | 178.0 
102035 dq dod 770,045,000 6.5 23,121,589 194.0 


* Data of the Interstate Commerce Commission; figures for 1929 are estimated on the basis of go per 
cent returns at time of writing. 


f National Association of Commerce Facts and Figures, Automobile Industry, 1920, p. 5. 


use increased 8 per cent over 1928, or from 21,379,125 to 23,- 
121,589. But autcmobile traffic increased nearly 14 per cent, judg- 
ing from the jump from nearly eleven billion to twelve and one-half 
billion gallons of gasoline used by motor vehicles. If the assump- 
tion be made that on the average one gallon of gasoline provides 
fifteen miles of transportation; the total mileage of motor vehicles 
would approximate 187.5 billion miles, or an average of approxi- 
mately 7,000 miles per cer during 1929. While the number of cars 
_ is expanding rapidly, evidently the use of cars is increasing even 
more rapidly. Returns from seventy-eight cities, with a total popu- 
lation of 33,000,020, give an increase in the death-rate from auto- 
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mobile accidents of 11 per cent, which may be compared with 8 per 
cent increase in number of automobiles and, 14 per cent in number 
of miles traveled. | 

The co-ordination of motor coaches and trvcks with railroad 
lines is a recent development.* The increase in use of motor coaches 
by railways since 1925 has multiplied eightfold The xo lines op- 
erating motor coaches in 192 5 increased to 78 in 1929, and the num- 
ber of motor coaches from 300 to 2,389. A similar change is to be 
noted in the integration of truck service with stezm railway service. 
The r5 lines operating goo motor trucks in 19-5 expanded to 55 
concerns operating 5,900 motor trucks in 1929. 

The total number of motor trucks registered in 1929 is given at 
3,370,000. The dependence of the consolidatec-school movement 
upon the motor bus is significant. The number of motor buses in 
use last year was about 95,000; of these almost one-half, or 43,000, 
are used by 16,500 consolidated schools. While the automobile is 
held responsible for the reduction in passenger transportation on 
railroads, the number of carloads of automobile freight shipped 
over railroads in 1929 is placed at 3,600,000. 

The interrelation of the automobile with the development of good 
roads continued apace.” The miles oi surfaced highways reached , 
660,000, or 22 per cent of the total miles of highways in the United 
States, or an increase of 41,000 miles of surfaced highways in the 
last year. The total amount collected in gasoline taxes is estimated 
at 415 million dollars, while the total taxes levied on motor vehicles 
is placed at 925 million dollars. 

Certain of the more remote effects of the autcmobile received in- 
creasing attention in 1929. A marked decrease in the demand for 
shoes, with its adverse economic effect upon she factories and re- 
tail dealers, is ascribed to the increasing use of tae automobile. The 
tremendous increase in touring has led to a nation-wide provision 
of touring camps. As a consequence of the popularity of touring, 
summer resorts have experienced a marked reduction in patronage. 


' Statement from Department of Commerce, quoted in United States Daily, Janu- 
ary 24, I930. i 

* From National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Preliminary Facts and Fig- 
ures Automobile Industry, 1929. 
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- The extent of touring may be partially gauged by the report of the 
registration in Vermont of over one million tourists. 

During 1929, aeronautics maintained its place of pre-eminent 
interest in the public ey2. The spectacular event of the year was 
the world-girdling flight of the Graf Zeppelin in less than twenty- 
two days. The most significant use of the aeroplane was, however, 
in its skilled and successful use by Commander Richard E. Byrd 
in his Antarctic polar expedition, to which special reference will be 
made later. 

The assistant secretary of commerce for aeronautics? is the au- 
thority for the following statistics of increased aeroplane activity in 
1929 over 1928: from 11,191 to 14,387 scheduled air mail route 
mileage; from 10,673,002 to 16,000,000 miles in scheduled opera- 
tions; from 49,000 to 35,000 passengers carried; from 4,000,000 to 
8,000,000 pounds of mail carried; from 16,000 to 35,000 estab- 
lished airway mileage. The increase in miscellaneous flying is esti- 
mated at 18,000,coo miles in 1926, 30,000,000 miles in 1927, 60,- 
000,000 miles in 1928, and 125,000,000 miles in 1929. With the 
development of aviation passenger transportation, interest naturally 
turns to the liability ot accidents. The rate for aeroplane accidents 
per miles flown has been cut in half according to a comparison of 
fatal accidents in all classes of aircraft operations. Although the 
number of fatal accidents in the first six months of 1929 was 127, 
as against 97. for the first half of 1928, the total mileage flown per 
accident last year was 442,530, as against 169,944 the year before. 
. This may be compared with a death-rate due to automobile acci- 
dents per miles trzveled cf one death for every eight million miles. 

‘Among the outstanding developments of the year 1929 are those 
which combine aeronautics with other forms of communication as 
“the unprecedented linking of airlines with railroads, steamship 
service and automobile bus lines."* The most dramatic and suc- 
cessful combination of the aeroplane with other forms of commu- 
nication was in the expedition to the South Pole by Commander 
Byrd. Equipped with all modern materials, such as aeroplane, 


? Quoted in United States Daily, January 2, 1930. 


- *Statement by Clarence M. Young, assistant secretary of commerce for aeronau- 
tics, United States Daily, January 2, 1930. 
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radio, and motion-picture camera, he was able to achieve more in 
a short time than any other expedition. On his staff of forty-one 
men were seven aviators or aviation mechanics, three radio opera- 
tors, two aerial photographers, and two motion-picture operators." 
The full use of radio for the first time in polar expeditions kept the 
party at all times in touch with the outside world. ‘During the year 
of its existence Station WFA, Little America, sent out and received 
more than 1,000,000 words."* 


CO-ORDINATION OF SOUND AND SIGHT 


The year 1929 closed with sound pictures firmly established as 
an integral part of the motion-picture industry. The skepticism of 
. those who held that “the talkies” were only a passing fad has been 
practically silenced by the announcement that although in 1928 
only one in twenty of the motion-picture theaters was wired for 
sound production, the ratio had increased during the year to seven 
in twenty. This number of wired theaters includes practically all 
the first-run houses in the larger cities and provides approximately 
three-quarters of the total film revenues to the distributors. In the 
absence of exact statistics of attendance, Mr. N. G. Golden, assist- 
ant chief, motion Poe division, Department of Commerce, 
‘states: 

Weekly picture theatre attendance closely parallels the population of the 
United States. The film houses draw an estimated weekly attendance of 120,- 
000,000 persons, while the population, as of July 1, 1929, totals 119,206,000. 
The theatre attendance is reported to be an increase of 14,299,000 during the 
last ten years. 

The aggregate number of new theatre building projects in 1929 was 539, 
with the estimated cost of construction totalling $157,287,500. The total num- 
ber of new seats was 575,146, with the average seating capacity per project 
totalling 1,400. During 1928 approximately $90,000,000 was spent on theatre 
building and reconstruction. In 1929 this fell to $40,00c,o00 and based upon 
advance indications, approximately $120,000,000 will be spent during 1930." 

The popularity of talking and color films, according to Mr. Gold- 
en, has extended the run of individual pictures and forecasts the 
decreasing of the number of pictures produced in the future. 

* New York Times, March 10, 1930. ° Ibid. 


1 United States Daily, January 18, 1930. The Film Year Book of 1929 repor 
eighteen and one-half million seats in motion picture theaters. 
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It is significant to note in connection with the interrelations be- 
tween the differen: forms of communication, the róle played in the 
adaptation to sound pictures by the discoveries and inventions in 
telephone research laboratories. In 1928 the Electrical Research 
, Products Company was formed as a subsidiary of the Western 
Electric Compary for the purpose of making commercially avail- 
. able the developments and inventions of the Bell Telephone Labo- 

 ratories applicable outside the telephone field. 
. The Western Electric system of recording is installed in about 
seventy studios and used for the production of about oo per cent of 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND RATES OF TELEPHONES AND TELEPHONE CALLS, 1902-29 


TELEPHONES TELEPHONE CALLS 
YEAR ' 
Number 
Numb 
Nunber pd Number per Capita 
TQ02 REE xb od 2,371,044 30 5,070,554,553 63.8 
TOOT ina. 50 d Weare ee 6,118,578 70 10, 400,433,958 118.9 
GOL ROMPE bs 8,729,592 92 13,735,058, 245 142.3 
TOUR cvs a 11,716,520 ‘II2 19, 8c9,061 , 035 193.9 
TO222 pir den iE I4,377,305 130 21 ,9CI , 387,070 199.3 
1027.21.29 Eoo 48255 18,365,486 153 26,645 ,000,090 224.5 
£0205. 029 eee ae ove 22,000,854 159 30,212,875,000 253.5 


the talking pictures made last year. The Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts has installed Western Electric recording apparatus in 3,300 
theaters in the United States and 1,100 theaters in other countries. 
The Electrical Researca Products is also interested in the com- 
mercial development of those contributions to electrical science in 
relation to modern high-speed submarine telegraph cables and the 
recording and reproduction of sound in connection with phono- 
graphs.? 

The increase in number and rates of telephones and telephone 
calls for the period of 1902-27 is shown in Table II. 

The number of telephone calls increased more rapidly in the last 
two years than the number of telephones. Between 1927-29 the 
number of telephones per thousand persons in the United States in- 


8 Annual Réport oj tue American Telephone and Telegraph Company for the Year 
I929, p. 9. i 
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creased from 163 to 169, but the number of telephone calls per 
capita rose from 224.5 to 253.5. Daily long distance conversations 
increased from 3,100,000 in 1928 to 3,400,000'in 1929. Dial tele- 
phones in 1929 numbered 4,350,000, or ue over 20 per c cent of the 
total stations. 

Marked developments in telephonic communication including 
co-ordination with aeroplane and radio are recorded in the last an- 
nual report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company: 

During the year two additional short-wave transatlentic radio telephone 
chaanels were put in operation. The transatlantic telephone service is now being 
furnished over one long-wave and three short-wave radio telephone channels. 
In December, ship-to-shore service was inaugurated to and from the steamship 
“Leviathan” and it is expected that in due course this service will be extended to 
other steamships. 

Marked progress has been made during the year in the development of tele- 
phone communication with airplanes. A large number of trials and demonstra- 
tions have shown that satisfactory two-way telephony is possible between air- 
planes and any telephone connection in or with the Bell System. In several of 
the tests commercially satisfactory communication was maintained between an 
airplane here and telephone stations in Europe. This involved radio transmis- 
sion from the airplane to the Bell telephone wire system in the United States, the 
transatlantic radio and the regular telephone wire system in Europe. This 
equipment of airplanes with telephones for navigational purposes will add 
greatly to the safety and efficiency of transportation by air. Ultimately it is 
expected that telephone service will be established between airplanes and any 
telephone anywhere that is connected with the Bell System.? 


The world-wide development of telephony is evident from the 
fact that in 1929 practically any telephone in the United States 
could be connected with 85 per cent of the 34,500,000 telephones 
in the world.'? 


THE INTERRELATION OF THE NEWSPAPER, RADIO, 
AND ADVERTISING 


No reliable figures are available in regard to the number of radio 
sets now in use in the United States. For 192€ estimates ranged 
from 8,000,000 to 15,000,000. Commissioner Harold A. Lafount, 


° Annual Report of the American 1 Telephone and Telegraph: Company for HE Year 
1929, pp. 5-6. 

? Statement of Dr. Julius Klein, Department of Commerce, United States Daily, 
January 6, 1930. 
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of the Federal Radio Commission, is authority for the statement 
that three and one-half million receiving sets were sold 1n 1929 as 
against two and one-half million in 1928. .'The inclusion in the 
present federal census oi a question upon the presence of a radio 
set in the home will give the first accurate and exact data on the 
distribution of the radio. 

The growth of the radio was at first viewed with alarm by certain 
well-established institutions and enterprises. The church, grand 
opera, the motion picture, commercial sports, such as the prize 
fight, baseball, and football, and especially the newspaper were all 


TABLE III 


CIRCULATION IN MILIONS OF COPIES PER ÍssUE OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 





Type ICI4 1919 1021 ' I922 1925 1927 
TURA S eee 22.8 | 33.0 | 32.3 35.7 | 38.0 | 42.3 
Sunday. 64. da Siege cos 16.5 | 19.4 | 20.9 24.5 | 25.6 | 27.7 
Triweekly........ : E cs | O.5 | ost O.4] O.4 25 
Semiweekly . ; 2.5] 2.0] r.5| 2.0] 1.9 2.0 
Weekly.......... .2* .8 | 5c.3 | 51.9 | 43.5 | 47.9 | 50.8 | 59.9 
Monthly......... i 79.2 | 91.7 | 83.5 | 91.7 111.9 | 116.3 
Quarterly ........ XY b at: 18.9 | 18.9 | 21.7 | 22.2 | 22.8 | 21.2 
Al other......... : &.9 | 5.1 7.0 | 7.6 | 8.5 8.2 


not ta 1899, statistics on Sunday nevepapers were included in the figures for daily ard weekly papers and 
concerned. The fears have not been realized. Except, perhaps, in 
the case of prize fights radio broadcasting has, probably in the 
main, increased the visible attendance as well as created a great in- 
visible audience. In iact, certain churches have tended to organize 
their service witt chizf reference to the microphone. In no case but 
that of the newspaper, however, have we accurate statistics, and 
these show no decline in the rate of increase of the daily paper. 
Table III gives in millions of copies per issue the circulation of 
newspapers and periodicals during the period 1899-1927. 
According to Ayres’s 1930 Newspaper Annual the average daily 
circulation of daily newspapers reached 44,110,094 copies in 1929. 
In fact, the newspaper and the radio have become closely inter- 
related. The radio fan of necessity has to depend in large part upon 
the report of radio programs in the daily paper. The List of Li- 


= Statement quote: in the United States Daily, January 5, 1920. 
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censed Broadcasting Stations reports some twenty broadcasting 
stations in the United States as owned by daily newspapers. Radio 
news and advertising are prominent features of newspapers. 

During x929 the radio in an increasing number of ways became 
an integral factor in the economic and social organization of the 
country. The amount expended in national advertising through the 
radio during 1929 was $16,760,851, a3 compared with $9,168,089 
for the corresponding period of 1928. These figures may be com- 
pared with statistics of the outlay for national advertising in ap- 
proximately seventy monthly magazines and about a dozen weekly 
papers and semimonthlies, which was $203,776,077 in 1926 and ' 
$191,028,040 in 1928. For farm magazines the total amounts paid 
for advertising were $11,092,342 last year and $10,606,643 the 
preceding year.? It might be stated, in passing, that the ratio of 
advertising expense to sales for 177 industrial corporations amount- 
ed to 2.32 per cent in 1929, as compared: with 2.24 per cent in 
1928. 

The most detailed statement upon radio advertising was made by 
President William S. Paley, of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in connec- 
tion with the Couzens bill (5.6) proposing a Federal Commission 
on Communication. He stated that only 22 per cent of the pro- 
grams offered by his system are sponsored, as compared with 78 
per cent service programs given to the network stations free of 
charge. Of these service programs 20 per cent are popular music; 
26 per cent symphony, opera, and chamber music; 14 per cent in- 
structive; 4 per cent religious; 3 per cent dramatic; and 2 per cent 
civic. A recent analysis showed that advertising announcements, 
themselves, consumed only about seven-tenths of 1 per cent of Co- 
lumbia’s time on the air.** 

For some time radio has been. installed on certain railroad ob- 
servation cars, in guestrooms in some hotels, in old people's homes, 


= Statement of Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. The data given 
are based on advertisers’ one-time or single insertion rates and do not take into con- 
sideration lower rates due to long contracts. |. 


75 United States Daily, January 7, 1930. 
* United States Daily, January 20, 1930. 
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and in correctional end penal institutions. During the last year 
radio became an established instrument of police work. Detroit, 


CHART I 


Rates or INCREASE or DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF COMMUNICATION, 
OR THEIR USE IN THE UNITED STATES, 1899-2929 
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which had been experimenting with radio, introduced the first sys- 
tem of radio broadcasting with receiving sets in police squad cars. 
Chicago followed suit; and later Cleveland, Berkeley (California), 
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Bufialo, and Highland Park (Michigan) installed the same sys- 
tem.” ! 

The scattered use of the radio in the schoolroom and the growing 
development of the broadcasting of university classroom lectures 
and extension courses has led to the appointment by Dr. Ray L. 
Wilbur, secretary of the interior, of an Advisory Committee on - 
Education by Radio. Tts report in 1930 will be awaited with inter- 
est as pointing the way to the most advisable use of radio as an edu- 
cational factor. | 

Other adaptations and integrations of radio to other forms of 
communication have already been indicated with reference to aero- 
planes, telephones, and steamboats. In the reporting of oceanic ob- 
servations, radio is becoming a valuable instrument in weather fore- 
casting. 


SUMMARY 


Chart I may be of interest as graphically showing the trends in 
the growth of the different instruments of communication in com- 
parison with the much slower increase of population. 

The marked tendencies noted toward the integration and co- 
. ordination of the different forms of transportation and communica- 
tion will doubtless continue. The older forms, although well in- 
trenched, have much to gain by co-ordinating their systems with 
the newer and more rapidly increasing agents of transportation and 
communication. The next few years will, however, tell the story of 
the real nature of the equilibrium to be established between rail- 
road and aeroplane as agencies of long-distance transportation, and 
between the daily metropolitan newspaper and the radio as ins:ru- 
ments for the reporting of events and for national advertising. 


“ Literary Digest, January 18, 1930, p. 45. 
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ABSTRACT 


The distinguishing feature of community organization zs revealed in studies, or- 
ganization statistics, and discussions seems to be fluidity of organization form and 
weakening of old Zorms of greup loyalty. Studies of Indian communities and coastal 
islands show differential reactions to outside influences and consequent uneven com- 
munal organization. The community in rural districts becomes the larger and more 
socially effectual area. The form and problems of industria] communities are rapidly 
changing. Racial organizations of resistance to assimilation show evidences of accom- 
, modation to American ways. Increase in membership and financial strength of fra- 
ternal orders indicates one ckannel into which is flowing communal loyalties. The 
community is providing recreation rather than the family; and legal and civic controls 
are in process of development. Settlements are undergoing change and scrutiny. Com- 
munity organizers are concerned to provide for possibilities of neighborhood organiza- 
tion through city planning rather than to regiment people in community centers or 
councils. Seven bcoks on community organization appeared in 1629. 


The social organization of a country in one year is so similar to 
that of the preceding ard the following that characterization in an- 
nual terms becomes a hazardous if not necessarily inaccurate per- 
formance. Social changes do not occur generally in cycles of three 
hundred sixty-five days. But the attention of students and observ- 
ers is necessarily limited, and attention follows styles; and, further, 
annual conferences crystallize the styles of limited attention. Con- 
sequently annual summaries, even in the realm of organization, 
‘seem to have a reason for writing and seem to show distinguishing 
characteristics. S-atistics and discussion of group and community 
organization in 1629 seem thus to emphasize the fluidity of organi- 
zation form and transfer or weakening of personal attachment and 
loyalty. Perhaps the results of certain underlying causes of social 
change, such as ir-ventions, migrations, and newer forms of knowl- 
edge, have reached observable points; perhaps appreciation of what 
is happening has just come in noticeable degree out of a longer proc- 
ess of thinking; perhaps some of the newer forms of group and com- 
munal organization have acquired sufficient emotional connotation 
so that we dare to acknowledge them; perhaps change is actually 
occurring more rapidly. 

There is, first, more recognition in the studies that have been 
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made of the effects of mobility on social organization, especially out- 
side cities, perhaps partly owing to the emphasis in former years of 
studies of urban mobility. The communal organization of Indians 
has been under scrutiny and from it has come the beginning oi an 
understanding of the part social identification plays in assimilation. 
The Indian “belongs” in some ways to American life, in others he 
does not. As he expresses himself in group organization and finds 
security or recognition in it, he becomes amenable to, and part of, 
the whole community; or to put it better, the white and the Indian 
community merge. In one study the Indian was shown to take little 
part in the institution enforcing law and order. He was not a trans- 
gressor, nor was he an understanding citizen; he was negatively 
good. In more than one study.he is declared to be oblivious to the 
blandishments of Christian salvation. Yet his young folk, and to 
some extent he also, take to the modes of dress, the slang phrases, 
and other aspects of American life questionably but popularly called 
superficial. Apparently he belongs in some respects, in others he 
does not. He visits and he loves to entertain, even while his crops 
are wasting for want of care. There is a lack of community identifi- 
cation in some ways and an overemphasis of it (perhaps a com- 
pensation) in others. The interest in these studies, to the student of 
organization, is the assumption of the investigators of differential 
response on the part of Indians to American things. and manners, 
and the resulting differential change in communal relationships. 

The coastal islands came in for the same sort of study and pro- 

duced a different but not contradictory picture. A giving way of old 
culture is associated of course with contacts with the mainland. 
Folkways of health are potent in America; hence it is not strange 
that doctors are one source of communal disorganization on the 
islands; likewise bootleggers, politicians looking for votes, vaca- 
tionists, and, to some extent, preachers. These instances of com- 
munal organization represent more or less closed systems of culture, 
isolated in the past from the larger society. 

In one other field communal organization has undergone consid- 
erable change in late years, namely, in the rural districts. Here, too, 
there has been a large measure of disorganization of group relation- 
ships, but the positive process is also more apparent. The country" 
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- community is becoming a thing of the past; the town and the coun- 
try are joined now by the automobile and other forms of communi- 


cation. The town is reaching out as well as the farmer is coming in, -- 


and the area including town and hinterland is being bound together 
into a unit by social, recreational, educational, and commercial ties. 
Burr says in Smell Towns that the farmer is therefore dressing, 
building his house, and acting like his urban cousin. The older 
neighborhood is gone for the farmer; but the newer rural life is more 
social than ever and community organization is a far more potent 
factor. The change bas meant a larger unit of administration as well 
as of social and business relations and the county has become for 
many purposes the effective community—as in health for many 
parts of the country. 

Again arises tae o_d specter of all students of community organi- 
zation, viz., local democracy, and the question comes from all sides, 
Shall not the “community” (i.e., the town, village, or borough) de- 
cide all measures effecting it? Is not county administration a super- 
imposed autocracy? The chief of the Children's Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor met with the problem in connection with the 
administration of the maternity and infancy act according to which 
. funds were made available to the states and through them to coun- 
ties. Her answer (agreed to by at least one representative national 
gathering of community organizers) is simply that what may be 
found to be the efective unit for any piece of work is the community 
for that purpose; a vote by a resident in that organization (county 
in this case) is as democratic an instrument, perhaps more so, than 
a vote of the same resident in his town or borough; further, oppor- : 
tunities for co-operative local service come oftenest as suggestions 
from a larger or an outside agency and it is in the method of their 
introduction partly that democracy or autocracy inheres. In the 
transition from one form of communal organization to another, 
questions of abstract significance such as “democracy” appear to 
the participant subjectively in terms of old association and personal 
participation, to the student in objective terms of social effective- 
ness. 

Urban change is an old story, but an added chapter comes from a 
source not so devoted hizherto to this form of narration, namely, in- 
dustry. Industry knew much of the mobility of labor but is declar- 
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ing now that its welfare work is to be limited or modified by the pro- 
pensity of workers to move. The Bayway (New Jersey) refinery 
puts up a community house for employees only to find a relatively 
few months see the employees scattered, less than xo per cent re- 
maining in the district, and the neighborhood consciousness and in- ' 
terest practically gone. McKenzie says the lumber camps are no 
longer communities, In South Michigan whole groups of employees 
often live from fifteen to twenty miles from their work, and Detroit, 
as might be expected, shows the same consequences of working- 
men's use of automobiles. It is said that an associated phenomenon 
is that of “rural slums” a few miles outside indusirial towns. In the 
Okio Social Science Journal of May, 1929, a small town slum is de- 
scribed located at the outskirts of the town, possessing unique stand- 
ards and mores, with a main occupation of junking and a common 
interest in assembling parts for dilapidated automobiles and making 
them go. 

One indication of the greater acceptance of the results in com- 
munal organization of mobility and other manifestations of greater 
communicability is the ready agreement by leaders in community 
organization work and study that there is as much reason to set in 
motion those forces which will destroy cul-de-sac communities as to 
aid in building up those which seem to us desirable. 

There is organized effort against realignment of individuals in 
community and group formation, especially where there has been a 
strong previous bond. There have been sixty-seven new buildings 
erected in eight and one-half years as Jewish community centers. 
There are probably at this moment more than 2 50 organizátions of 
national scope of foreign-speaking people with 30,000 branches and 
3,000,000 members. In the ioreign-speaking mutual benefit socie- 
ties there are cash benefits, not including real estate, of $130,- 
000,000 and more. Many of the forms of group solidarity are prac- 
ticed; homes are maintained for orphans and' old people; sports, 
athletics, camps, and recreation are conducted; there are education- 
al and cultural activities; newspapers (120 of them) are published. | 
And yet there are many indications that these organizations are 
themselves in transitional stages; the newspapers are publishing 
columns in English in larger numbers than a year ago, much atten- 
tion is devoted to the children; and, not least important, some of the 
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welfare workers in these societies are beginning to co-ordinate their 
efforts with those of Enclish-speaking social workers. 

In the older form of neighborhood association there was ac- 
quaintance, mutual aid, status, and mutual ethical exhortation or 
atleast cajolery. Just what has taken the place in intimate fashion 
in the more urbanized life of today both in cities and the rural dis- 
tricts would be an interesting speculation. Probably fraternal or- 
ganization is one answer, and the increase in the membership of 
“lodges” is partly to be explained as one result. It is estimated by 
the Fraternal Moxitor, zrom the reports received to date, that the 
financial strength of the fraternal system increased about $60,- 
000,000 in 1929 and now amounts to $940,000,000. The benefit in 
adult membershids of the drive for junior members inaugurated a 
few years ago is teing felt as juniors graduate into the senior group. 
In 1928 the increase in junior members of benefit societies was 
75,276, and on January 1, 1929, the juniors numbered 824,442. The 
total membership of benefit societies aggregated 10,895,529. in 
123,434 lodges. Over a period of ten years, the assets of the fra- 
ternal benefit societies ir. millions of dollars mounts steadily: 385, 
415,477, 540, 581,043, 711, 772, 836, 889. Junior membership over 
a decade shows in terras of thousands as follows: 120, 134, 195, 226, 
314, 478, 514, 619, 721, 324. These figures do not include the non- 
benefit societies, the “social” fraternities. For 1928 the total mem- 
bership of all societies is given as 27,135,969. Here is one large fac- 
. tor in social organization; here many are finding a place in the sun 
and a form of group life co-operative and intimate at least in terms 
and aspirations. 

Group life is nct so much family life and groupings of TE as 
heretofore; of that we are sure. Figures such as the much-quoted 
study of apartmeat-house construction show that in eight years in 
257 cities construczion of one-iamily houses dropped from 58.3 to 
35.2 per cent of tke total, and construction of multiple dwellings in- 
creased from 24.4 to 53.7 per cent. 

One of many results ir. communal life is that recreation is found 
outside the home for each person in groups of his general age and 
sex. Theaters end moticn-picture houses are symbols of modern 
community association. Seating capacity and attendance mount 
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rapidly. Dancing is done in dance halls and cabarets. During the 
year a study of Public Dance Halls has been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. It is a re-emphasis of the growing concern over mor- 
als and the consequences of a change from an old, understood, and 
observable form of social intercourse within family, neighbors, or 
at least “social set" to the public, general, and, by the old rules, un- | 
controllable form. Other accounts, especially of commercial dance 
halls in small towns, reveal the same growing problem. Extensive, 
large-scale controls are needed in place of smaller group influences. 
Community legal control in the form of licensing, civic control in 
the form of organized societies are exercised. Control also resides 
more in the judgments of the individuals as self-control than in the 
adherence to codes. 

In social work the question of change in form of social organiza- 
tion is reflected in the numerous studies under way seeking not only 
information as to needs but more especially the values and results 
of clubs and group work. There is a widespread effort to relate par- 
ticular forms of group organization such as playgrounds, boys’ 
clubs, etc., to lack of delinquency in the area in question, or the gen- 
eral conditions of health, recreation, conformity to law, etc., to a set- 
tlement or other institution. There is every likeliaood that the rela- 
tionship of personal character or social adequacy of a neighborhood 
is a much more complex matter than most of these studies assume. 
Settlements in particular are under scrutiny. Neighborhoods of 
many settlements have changed around them, and too often the in- 
stitutions have not adapted to the change. Much work formerly 
done by settlements has been taken over by private specialized 
agencies and departments of government. 'The need of a stabilizing 
agency in the flux of neighborhood change is perhaps greater than 
ever. A significant effort in one city is the plan to bring together in a 
“social center” all the social, civic, relief, recreational agencies, 
each independent but co-operating closely in a scheme to keep the 
whole welfare of the entire district in a consistent picture. Research 
authorities agree with the summing up of practical social workers 
that in the entire field there are two main trends, (1) "toward the 
development of measuring sticks of social work problems and social 
work results, and (2) toward shifting of considezable of the load of 
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social work on public resources." The possible disintegrating effect 
. of multiple contacts of diversified forms of social work on the per- 
. sonality of the affected individual has been discussed but no agree- 
ment or general trend o2 thought reached. The group approach so 
often mentioned, so little considered in social work, has been re-em- 
phasized at least in logical inference by the recent developments in 
the Chicago community studies. | 
Finally, the commun“ty organizers have recognized that group 
and community orzanization are matters of ebb and flow. They are 
distinctly less doctrinaire than in any previous year as to the ideal 
form of communal civic or social integration. The tendency is to 
stress the need for such housing and city-planning as will give op- 
portunity for co-operative relations among neighbors or “nigh- 
dwellers” if the need is felt and leadership arises. This is a far cry ` 
from the communi-y religion of a few years ago when the drive was 
on to go out and get people into community organizations, demo- 
cratic in the extreme anc supposedly dominated by neighborly sen- 
timents. l 
The note of adjustment as the fundamental idea in community 
organization swelled perzeptibly during the year and became vocal 
at the national conference. This takes most definite and active form 
in the matter of city-planning. There are more courses in the sub- 
ject; chambers of coramerce are turning to it rapidly; Secretary of 
Commerce Whiting urges chambers of commerce to turn from 
boosting for new industries to city-planning; a department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States publishes the following 
statistics: 751 cities of the country have city-plan commissions, 591 
zoning commissions, 18 regional-plan commissions; 534 have com- 
prehensive zoning ordinences, 841 some sort of zoning ordinances, 
and 89 are planning them; 240 cities have comprehensive city plans, 
and 84 more are cn the way to them. The figures show that the fol- 
lowing states lead: Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ca‘izornia, Ohio. The most insistent recent emphasis 
is on the eliminaticn of roadside billboards and the legal or social 
control of commercial exploitation of the highways. The Bureau of 
` Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture, assisted by other 
bureaus, reported that 1c states use public funds for highway beau- 
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tification, 3 expect to, 2 use funds of local municipalities, 13 co-op- - 
erate with civic and private groups, and in 19 others a great deal has 
been done unofficially. 

The main points of interest in city-planning were: the emphasis 
on metropolitan regional planning in at least ten city regions; dis- 
cussions of decentralization and its relation to parks, playgrounds, 
and other local neighborhood facilities; platting regulations to facil- 
itate social control of land subdivision; neighborhood planning; 
village planning; the serious discussion of government control of 
architectural design. Better Homes in America reported 5,960 local 
community committees in 1929 as compared to 770 in 1924. The 
work of these committees was as much that of community-planning 
as anything else and consisted in có-ordinating the activities of all 
sorts of local civic groups, such as parent-teacher associations, wom- 
en's clubs, civic improvement associations, chambers of commerce, 
schools, government agencies, etc., for “home improvement." 

Five books pertinent to the subject appeared among others: (x) 
Volume VII of the Regional Survey of New York and Its Euvirons, 
Neighborhood and Community Planning, including “The Neigh- 
borhood Unit,” by Clarence Perry; (2) Community Conflict, pub- 
lished by The Inquiry; (3) The Changing Urban Neighborhood, 
by Bessie A. McClenahan; (4) a more popular expression of won- 
derment at the transformation of home and neighborhood entitled 
The Passing of Normalcy, by Charles W. Wood; and (5) The Gold 
Coast and the Slum, by Harvey W. Zorbaugh. A book of great sig- 
nificance but of perhaps less direct bearing is Chicago: An Experi- 


ment in Social Science Research, edited by T. V. Smith and Leon- 


ard D. White. Organized Crime in Chicago, by John Landesco, : 


which is Part III of The Illinois Crime Survey has great interest for 


the student of neighborhood changes and the conflict of communal 
prides and customs. 
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ABSTRACT 


The economic jolt oz the last ten years has opened the farmer’s eyes to the futil- 
ity of acquiring the eifective tools of labor, without understanding the processes of 
national housekeeping. He hes, therefore, shifted his serious thinking to the nature of 
the society in which as a human being he lives; and he appears virtually to have 
made up his mind tc shoulder his way squarely into this society of equals, and secure 
“parity” with his fellow-men, This is the great rural social change coming to the sur- 
face during the year. Farmers have lost'their old faith for happiness in the finality of 
hard work and a good crap, and are seeking a new faith among the doctrines of prac- 
tical humanism. 


If one would understand what is happening in rural life in 
America, one would do well to focus one’s attention upon the actors 
occupying the center of the rural stage, namely, the farm popula- 
tion. The village pcpu-ation makes up the chorus. The suburban 
population plays on another stage. 

Unmistakable evidence of a shift of thought and behavior on 
the part of farm pzople has come to the surface during the last year. 
The factors of change in the rural situation have been operating 
mildly for several decades and strongly during the last ten years; 
but only within a twelvemonth could the casual observer make a 
good guess as to what the social upshot would be. Now it is fairly 
plain that the pecple engaged in agriculture are headed for a seat 
at the family table in the dining-room of the nation. They have at 
last wearied of being servitors. 

Traditionally the farmer’s eyes were glued to land—his own 
land or land which he hoped to make his own—for so he thought 
happiness would be assured to him and his family. He could be 
relied upon to respond to ways and means of improving the soil of 
his.farm, of increasing his own crops, of accepting new methods 
of animal husbancry for his own cattle, sheep, and hogs. He greed- 
ily absorbed from the colleges of agriculture the science of culti- 
vating dnd managing his own farm. So popular were the produc- 
tion programs of colleges of agriculture that these institutions 
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brimmed'with men, facilities, and formulas that enabled the farmer 
to “grow two blades of grass where one grew before." The col- 
leges of agriculture are still saturated with production-makers; 
but the farmer, while conventionally producing as keenly as ever, 
has shifted his serious thinking to the nature cf the society in 
which as a human being he lives and moves and does-his work. 
Having learned to produce food and fiber to his heart's content— 
even to overproduce—much to his chagrin he fcund himself, his 
wite and children still pretty much outside the happy, prosperous 
national family; and he has evidently made up his mind to shoul- 
der his way squarely into this society of equals, and to secure 
“parity” with the rest of his fellow-men. The eccnomic jolt of the 
last ten years has done the trick—opened the farmer's eyes to the 
futility of simply acquiring the effective tools 5f labor without 
understanding the structure and social processes of national house- 
keeping. A glance at some of the tokens of change may prove in- 
forming. 

The normal phenomenon of mobility of population, whether it 
be that of farm or city, has attained in the ten-year period just 
ended such unusual proportions that it is no exeggeration to say, 
"Every farm family has a member as a reporting correspondent in 
some city, and every farm neighborhood has a Zamily from some 
city recently come to farming." A sane interpretation of this ex- 
traordinary mobility is that farm people have through acquaint- 
ance with city life come to a new sense of the disparity of living 
conditions between farm and city, and a new certainty of the 
social futility of working hard, saving, owning one’s own farm, and 
producing to the top of one’s bent. The following quotation from the 
1929 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture sets forth the official 
facts of the mobility of the farm population: 

Evidence that the drift of population from the coumtry to the town con- 
tinues is contained in a survey made by this departmen: covering 1928. Our 
farm population at the end of 1928, according to this estimate, was the smallest 
in more than 20 years. Though the gross movement of persons from the farms 
was somewhat smaller in 1928 than in 1927 and 1926, it comprised the formi- 
dable total of 1,960,000 persons, This figure was largely offset, however, by the 


movement of 1,362,000 persons from cities, leaving a net movement of 568,000 
persons from the farms to the cities. The corresponding net movement for 1927 
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was 604,000 persons; ior 1926, 1,020 000; for 1925, 834,900; for 1924, 679,- 
000; for 1922, 1,120,0c0. No estimate was made for 1923. Farm population as 
of January I, 1929, was estimated at 27,511,000 as compared with 32,076,960 
as estimated by the census for January 1, xoro. The net loss of farm popula- 
tion, with allowance made for birth amd mortality on the farm, was estimated 
at 188,000 persons, as compared with 193,000 in 1927, 649,900 in 1926, 441,000 
in 1925, and a total of 2,020,000 in the years 1920 to 1925. 


The farmer has not been slow to observe during the last ten 
years how relatively unstable and unpredictable his income is in 
comparison with the income of city workers. He has not been wor- 
ried so much about the fact that the absolute cash income of the 
city worker is somewhat more than his own-—for he realizes the 
larger expense budget of the cit; family—but he does fret at the 
fact that his own best efforts on the farm are no assurance of a 
stable reward from year to year. The following official tables from 
the Crops and M arkets, Volume VI, No. 7, July, 1929, of the United 
States Department of Agricultura, indicate the situation. It is this 
factor of instability which operates so strongly against a rising 
standard of family living in rural communities comparable with 
the rising standard in city comnaunities. 

The following paragraph from the Agricultural Outlook for 
` 1930, released for publication by the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics on January 27, 1930, in a very conservative 
strain, indeed, confirms the conclusion that the situation of the . 
farmer due to unfavorable economic conditions is charged with 
considerable social ferment: 


Farm income recovered considerably from 1921 to :o25, and has shown 
no upward tendency since then. The hizher level of income during. those years 
has helped stabilize the financia? situation of farmers. Apparently land values 
have nearly ceased zo decline but there 7s no assurance as yet that a stable level 
has been reached in all States. Farm mortgage debt appears to have reached 
its peak in 1928, and to be starting a gracual decline. Taxes paid by farmers 
have continued to mount, but with a much slower rate of increase in the last 
five years than in the preceding decade. Technical changes are also taking place 
with the rapid introduction of power machinery and the trend toward less labor 
and larger farms. These changes are inc-easing capital requirements and lower- 
ing expenses per urit of product for fzrmers in favorable locations, and will 
continue to render still more difficult the situation of farmers in so-called “sub- 
marginal" areas, and to release still more land for the prcduction of human 
food instead of feed for draft animals. As a consequence of continued unfavor- 
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able incomes and of the general displacement of labor by machines, farm 
population has continued to decrease to the lowest point since rgoo. During 
recent years, however, the net migration from country to city seems to have 
been reduced. l 


TABLE I 


` WAGE-EARNINGS OF FARMERS AND FACTORY EMPLOYEES 


REWARD FARNINOS PER INDEXES OF WAGE-EARNINGS OF 


y f FARM PERSON 
ca | pp OPOR AND | EMPLOYED IN " 
Mamerenet | “Rgcroams | Acer Farm [Avere Pastry 
I0Í0-20. t2 re C] XO UA $078 . $1,279 =00 Loo 
LO20 727 we od ise dee iss 457 1,327 47 104 
1021-422 4... bete E YE 331 IIIS 34 87 
1022-23. 44 9 E e e s SOI 1,208 5I 04 
023—234 vv iucek x i OC 594 1,268 61 99 
102925. 243 edv eie 684 1,264 70 99 
1026920... Vox a ere 75i 1,293 77 IOI 
1030934. 1 Pea Y e CES 696 I,205 71 102 
1027-29 ats cr terbrbad Mi 728 I,209 74 102 
1028-20 235402 ex edo AER 720 1,230 75 104 
TABLE II 


RATES OF RETURN EARNED ON ALL FARM CAPITAL AND RATES RECEIVED 
BY THE VARIOUS OWNERS OF FARM CAPITAL 


RATE OF Rare PAID on RATE EARNED 


Rate EARNED 
INTEREST PAID | VALUE or CASH ON OPERATORS 


ON Aut, CAPITAL 


Investep IN | ON MORTGAGE AND SHARE Net CAPITAL 
Year, JULY 1—]UNE 30 AGRICULTURE Nr iR Leaf I INVESTMENT 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

1010-20. 2 is tariwlwe werwey acd 6.3 6.7 3.4 ES 
1020921... 422) ONT CD nES 5 7.0 7.3 —4.2 
1021-5230 vati biu IOR 1.2 6.8 2 —2.3 
1022903 0 Dua a DUI 8.2 6.8 5.2 I.2 
102395294 E AE EE E dui da 3.5 6.6 5.6 1.6 
109428 ANUEN CERE Y 4.5 6.4 "T 3.2 
1026-20... 2490325 TE NN ES $.2 6.4 7.4 4.4 
1026-295 «43 rode va 4.3 6.3 7.1 2.0 
1027-298 06 x ean a Bd de crar aa 4.7 6.3 7.2 3.C 
1028-26 cx ei eee et ba 4.7 6.4 7.3 3.7 


No single piece of evidence of the farmer’s having taken a - 
firm stand upon a new platform is so convincirg as the passage 
June 15, 1929, of the Congressional act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a Federal Farm Board to promote the effective merchandising 
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of agricultural commadities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and to place agriculture on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries." 

This Federal Farm Board was quickly organized with a mem- 
bership of outstanding business men experienced in handling vari- 
ous staple agricultural commodities. Congress authorized for this 
Board's use a revolvirg fund of $500, 000, oco and appropriated 
$150,000,000 of this sum for its immediate use in loaning to ap- 
proved farmer-controlled co-operative agencies for marketing farm 
commodities. The following summary shows the decisions of the 
newly formed Board: i 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD, JANUARY 2 8 ; 1930, SUMMARY OF AUTHORIZED 
LOAM COMMITMENTS TO DATE 


Commodity Facility Im- 

Agencies provements 

Cotton =. =. w- «@ XL Xe Be. oe, c9 0022,120:900 $ 750,000 
Grain LO oa uc OO. 0 Ce. ow ox OCOD 

Livestock | . . . . . . . .  II,IOC,00O0 200,000 

Dairy products 606 ao « a — V. &—B8B50000 I05,000 

General .  . .. . .. . . . .  B5$125,000 7,850,000 

Total EA oe om we we ew d $62,140,000 


These loans have been granted to 15 cotton, 8 grain, 4 live- 
stock, 5 dairy, and & general co-operative associations. 

Applications for loans aggregating $62,140,000 have been 
granted by the Federal Farm Board. Forty cotton, grain, live- 
stock, dairy products, and other co-»perative associations have 
participated in taese commitments. 

In addition, the Board has made tentative commitments of 
. $45,800,000 standing against the $15c,000,000 appropriated from 
the $500,000,000 revolving fund ‘authcrized bv Congress. 

The co-operative associations hav2 up to date called for only 
between seventeen and twenty million dollars of the commitments 
made to them. 

That the farmer, having tasted tke benefits of tax-supported 
utilities, educational facilities, and otaer modern appliances and 
services, is unwilling to retrench and go back to his old pioneer 
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` way of living, though hard-pressed for funds, is evidenced by the 
following quoted forecast of a national economist and tax specialist 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Agricultural Workers, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, February 6, 1930: 

There is little likehhood of taxation on farm property being reduced in the 
United States . . . . because of modern demands of farmers. 

Taxes on farm property as a whole may b2 expected to increase for some 
time, though the rate of increase will be materially under the average rate for 
the past fifteen years. 

The demand of citizens for expensive improvements and public services 


make a decline in taxes unlikely unless the States provide a taxation system for 
revenue from other sources. 


One of the leading farm journals advertising a subscription list 
of 1,400,000 families, in its January, 1930, number, announced in 
a conspicuous prologue its intention to change its name and ma- 
terially alter the viewpoint and character of the magazine, from a 
farm-production paper to a paper addressed to farmers as human 
beings. A lengthy story of a broad survey follows in the pages of 
the January number, ostensibly furnishing’ the ground for the 
change. The following excerpt will give a clue to the argument. 
Here again is a straw pointing to the farmer’s recent conversion 
from production content to social progress: 

The need of the old-time farm trade paper is gone, and the interest in it is 
gone, It is not that country people are uninterested in making money, in getting 
along in the world; of course not. But they are sick unto death of being talked 
to about it all the time. 

Everyone approaches them as "producers! rather than as human beings. 

Producers are people. They are individuals, with intellectual rights as 
such, and with interests and capacities that they are even more anxious to devel- 
op than their material interests and capacities. They have, like the rest of us, to 
cope with this world of reality and to wrest a living out of it, and they will al- 
" ways need reliable vocational information. But they want something more. 

Their foundation interest is in talk of home things, including agriculture; 
but they wart this talk to be human, broadening, inspiring, not petty, preachy, 
prosy; not addressed to them as if they were a class and race apart. 


The rapid rise of rural sociology as a college discipline (more 
than five hundred institutions with a teaching staff of six hundred 
persons are now giving one or more courses) is an index of the 
power being exerted in America to socialize rural thinking and 
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behavior. Eight creditable textbooks on rural sociology (others in 
the press) evidence the faith of rural research workers in a chang- 
ing rural life. New social terms in d'scussion of rural problems, 
such as “standards of living," have cr2pt into the daily press dur- 
ing the last ten vears. The economist of agriculture is now talking 
about “birth rates," “intelligence tes-s," the “psychology of co- 
operative marketing." The chairman of the Federal Farm Board 
in a recent public address in Washington, D.C., declared that the 
Board did not fear the opposition to their plans from outside trade 
forces; but the Board was concerned about whether farmers them- 
selves would think along with the Board. 

The great social fact about farm people is the shift in their 
thinking and behaving. Having lost their old faith in the finality 
of hard work and a good crop, they are seeking a new faith among 
the doctrines of practical social humanism. 


THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


It has seemed best not to attempt to record statistics year by year. The year 1929 
has seen a marked increase in attention given to problems of the family, especially 
problems of marriage. New organizations have been formed of great importance to 
the family. Legislation has beeu mostly a tightening of requirements for marriage and 
the protection of children. A large number of investigations of family problems are in 
process or are reported finished. There have been even more conferences held than 
last year, and they have not been restricted to problems of the child or the parent. 
Chutches are attempting to stress the educational preparation for marriage and par- 
enthood, and evidence of this appears during the year. In foreign lancs, we find Tur- 
key and India modernizing marriage, and Germany agitated over the birth-rate, and 
England experiencing a yearly increase in divorces. 


It has seemed best not to attempt to report year-by-year statis- 
tics of marriages and births. Since the significance of statistics ap- 
pears only when the family record is investigated over a consider- 
able period of time, it will prove more useful to make the statistical 
statement at least not oftener than once in three years. An effort has 
been made to portray the happenings in the field-of family and mar- 
riage in a way that is likely to be most profitable for those interested 
in social changes in the home and in matrimony. Co-operation has 
been sought from sociologists and social workers and others inter- 
ested in various sections of this country and in foreign lands.! 

From the American universities come reports of new courses on 
‘the family and increasing interest on the part of students. This is 
perhaps the most promising fact gathered by this investigation. 
Apparently from the students also is corning an increasing pressure 
for information regarding the problems of marriage. Students are 
becoming conscious of the need of conczete and practical informa- 
tion that will assist them in the married life which they expect soon 
to have, At the University of North Carolina the course on pre- 
marriage training is now given two terms instead of one as previous- 
* The author wishes to thank correspondents who have reported material from 


their various sections and especially to register his zppreciation of the valuable service 
of Miss Flora Thurston, of the National Council for Parental Education. 
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ly offered. It is open only to Seniors and graduate students and 
deals exclusively with problems of marriage in the attempt to find 
irom experience whether instruction in preparation for marriage 
adjustment can be made to function later. Doubtless similar experi- 
ments are going on in other places where a portion of such instruc- 
tion is appearing in courses on the family. 


ORGANIZATICNS 


In organizations of concern to the family 1929 has been a nota- 
ble year, although some of these undertakings did not publicly func- 
tion until 1930. The White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection was called by President Hoover. At present committees 
covering every phase of family life ar» at work in preparation for 
this conference. A Division of Family Relations of the American 
Social Hygiene Association was created, with Anna Garlin Spencer 
chairman. A Committee of the American Eugenics Society was or- 
ganized to advocate legislation designed to protect and advance the 
interests of marriage. The Life Adjustment Institute of the Mount 
. Pleasant Congregational Church of Washington, D.C., developed 
its services for parents and others in need of help in solving personal - 
problems. Steps were taken for the starting of a clinic for marriage 
problems at Los Angeles under Paul Popenoe, and at Chicago with 
the support of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. The work of the Insti- 
tute of Human Eelations at Yale was inaugurated. 

Although established late in 1928, the following should be in- 
cluded in the organizations of 1929: Consumers’ Research, Incor- 
porated, Mathilde C. Hader, executive secretary, 47 Charles Street, 
New York City; The National Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relationships in the Home, Dr. Amey Watson, director, 311 S. Ju- 
niper St., Philadelphia, Pa. | n 

There has been a marked increase in the interest of the churches 
in both education for marriage and family life and in providing 
some sort of counsel service for the married. It is beginning to be 
felt that education offers the best mears for the church to consérve 
its family life ard that the organization of centers offering the ad- 
vice of specialists to the newly married and to párents provides in 
modern form the value of former pastoral assistance. As this inter- 
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est develops there is likely to be a delicate problera of social states- 
manship demanded of the church leaders to protect the movement 
from becoming denominational propaganda or merely a resistance . 
to change in family life, thereby creating a division among those . 
who are interested in advancing the welfare of marriage and par- 
enthood. 

The Episcopal church went on record in favor of giving instruc- 
tion through family relations institutes. The Presbyterian church 
appointed a commission to study problems of marriage and divorce. 
"The Roman Catholic church in its National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference Review for January, 1930, contains a symposium on Cath- 
olic action and the family, which well expresses the interest the 
church had taken in the problems of the family the preceding year. 
The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has taken an | 
active interest in problems of the home, and the conference on mar- 
riage of the Buffalo churches was in part a result of this interest. 
The theological seminaries are giving greater atteation to problems 
of parenthood in training for the ministry. 


LEGISLATION 


During the year forty-three of the states have had regular meet- 
ings of the legislature and many laws have been pessed that concern 
the family. Most of these have had to do with the interests of chil- 
dren. Fourteen states have passed laws relating to marriage. The 
tendency noted last year toward stiffening requirements for mar- 
riage, especially the marriage of minors, still continues. It is clear 
that there is great need of objective and accurate information re- 
vealing the practical result of legislative acts thet are designed to 
aid family life. Expectations rather than demonstrated results are 
largely behind many of the laws passed. Already there is evidence 
of two contrasting philosophies of marriage reforra. On the one side 
are those who favor a greater restriction of marriaze and are moving 
toward making it a special privilege for those qualified; on the 
other, those who desire to encourage marrying and fear, for reasons 
already generally approved by the mores, any limit of the right to 
marry lest the effort to prevent social evils creat» still greater ills. 
The legislators by impulse fall mostly within this second group, 
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. while social workars tend toward the former. This breach is less 


noticeable with reference to children, and — to conserve 


child life is easier to get passed. 


California prchibited except by order of the superior court the 
marriage of boys under eighteen or girls under sixteen. Hawaii re- 
quired that the consent of the parent or guardian to the marriage of 
minors must be in writing, and apply to boys and girls under twen- 
ty. The law formerly exempted girls over eighteen. Also a three- 
day period between app.ication and issuance of the marriage license 
is required. In Maine, in addition to the consent of the parent or 
guardian to the mz rriage of any person under sixteen, there must be 
the written consent of the judge of the probate court. In New York, 


the written approval of :he children's court judge in addition to the 
. consent of the parent or guardian to the marriage of girls between 


fourteen and sixteen years of age is required. In Vermont the law 
requiring a certificate from a probate or city superior court judge in 
addition to the consent of the parent or guardian is made to apply 
to a boy under eighteen or a girl under sixteen. Previously a boy had 
to be under sixteen and a girl under fourteen. Connecticut passed a 


. law that marriage applications must be open to public inspection. In 


North Carolina, persons under twenty-one years of age have to give 
a five-day notice of their intention to marry, except in certain cases 
when the clerk of :he superior court is authorized to issue a license 
before the expiration of this five-day period. Tennessee also pro- 


vided ior a five-day period between the application and the issuing 
of the marriage license. This requirement can be set aside by the 


judge or chairman of the county or probate court. It does not apply 
when the parent, guardian, or next of kin of the girl states under 
oath that she is over the statutory marriage age, or if it is known to 
the clerk that both contracting parties are over twenty-one. In Ore- 
gon it was voted that when two persons have lived together for more 
than a year and Fave children they shall be deemed married and 
such children legitimate. This bill had been passed in 1927 but 
vetoed by the governor. Texas made it compulsory for the man ap- 
plying for a marriage license to produce a physician's certificate 
stating that he is free from venereal disease. A three-day notice 
is required between application for, and issuance of, the marriage 
license. Since this legislation has been in effect there has been, ac- 
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cording to press reports, decided opposition to it on the part of many: 
county officials. New York's new public welfare law has many pro- 
visions that concern children and the family. It provides that fami- 
lies shall not be separated when it is possible to avoid this. | 

In Massachusetts legislation was passed creating a Children's 
Commission, authorized to recommend constructive changes in the 
laws relative to dependent, delinquent, and defective children. The 
Commission, organized in August, 1929, has already demonstrated 
the need of harmonizing conflicting legislation and of making new 
provisions for the care of children and the safeguarding of marriage. 
In New Hampshire a law was passed making it possible for women 
to hold and be appointed to public office on the same terms and con- 
ditions as men. Also a law was passed authorizing the sterilization 
of potential parents of feeble-minded offspring. After four years of 
effort the Missouri Women's Legislative Committee secured the 
passage of a child labor bill superior to the law in effect since 1923. 

Need is being felt of legislation: to prevent the transportation 
by automobilists of young children, especially girls, long distances: 
from their homes; to require the registration of divorces. 

The agitation to repeal the present restriction on the giving of 
birth-control information has strengthened during the year. The 
appropriations of the Capper-Ketcham Act became available in the 
fiscal year ending June 30 and made possible additional family ex- ` 
tension service. 

STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


The number of studies of the family in process or concluded is 
impressive. The following list is not complete, but it is both repre- 
sentative and suggestive. Much of this effort to interpret the family 
fails of practical value, because we have at present no satisfactory 
way of making this material available to those interested. There is 
need of some kind of clearing-house. As chairman of the family sec- 
tion of the American Sociological Society, I am hoping to work out 
some scheme that will prevent the present waste of information re- 
garding the family. 

Divorce in Primitive Societies. Harold E. Adams, Yale. 
Cultural Conflicts in Homes of the Second-Generation Japanese. Clarence Arai, 

Washington. l 
The Non-Resident Family as a Problem of Dependency. H. D. Baab, Min- 

nesota. 
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A Study of the Birth-Control Movement. George W. Baughman, Missouri. 

Men's Attitudes toward Outside Activities of Married Women. Ear S. Bell- 
man, Kansas. 

Typical Combinations of Problems Presented by Clients of a Family Welfare 
Society. Helen Bernard, Kansas. 

A Study of Family Isolation. Lee M. Brooks, North Carolina. 

The Only Child: A Sociological Study of Certain Family Relationships. Wil- 
liam Paul Carter, Chicago. 

The Problem of Family Tensions. Purnell Research Project, Leona Dennis, 
Cornell. 

A Study of Fifty Cases Aided by Widows’ Pension Law of New York State. 
Alberta E. DeCoster, Columbia University. 

A Study of Family Wealth and Welfare among Farmers of 2 Typical Hill-Dairy 
Farming Secticn of Southern New York. J. A. Dickey, Cornell. 

Family Experience in the Area of Sex Education. Mrs. Miriam Dillon, Wash- 
ington Research Center. . 

An Anaiysis of the Transition of Domestic Life in America. Mrs. Wilma Glover 
Felger, Cincinnati. 

Types of Farm Families and the Effects of 4-H Club Work on Family Relations. 
Robert G. Foster, Cornell. 

-A Study of Social Adjustment Problems of Selected Mexican Families in the 
Neighborhood Settlement Area of Los Angeles. Nellie Foster, Southern 
California. 

The Negro Family in Chicago. Edward Franklin Frazier, Chicago. 

Conditions Affecting Success in Marriage. Ernest R. Groves, University of 
North Carolina. 

Administration of Mothers Pension Law in Philadelphia. Bessie Louise Hall, 
Bryn Mawr. 

The Direction of Kesidential Mobility of Persons Divorced or Deserted in 
1926. Agnes C. Harrigan, Minnesota. 

The Standard of Living of Farm Families. Randall C, Hill, Missouri. 

Rooming-House Life in the Lower North Side. W. R. P. Ireland, Chicago. 

Migratory Families in California in Relation to Public Charity. Margaret Kal- 
enborn, Stanford. 

The Parent-Child Relationship as a Factor in Personality Development. Mrs. 
Gertrude S. Lawrence, Missouri. 

The Mother Family. William E. Lawrence, Vale. 

Changes in Mother-Daughter Relationships Occurring when Girls Go to Col- 
lege. Mrs. Eugenie A. Leonard, Columbia. 

A Study of Home Management in Its Relation to Child Development. Omicron 
Nu, Phi Upsilon Omicron, and the American Home Economic Association, 
Ruth Lindquist, University of North Carolina. 

Aspects of the Social and Economic Problems of the Home. Ruth Lindquist, 
University of North Carolina. 
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A Semi-Objective Scale for Measuring the Social Environment of Problem 
Children. Mary J. McCormick, Catholic University. 

A Study of Marriage and Divorce in Indiana. Charles G. Metzger, Indiana. 

The Family as à Social Institution in the Light of Social Psychology. Kosei 
Ogura, Southern California. 

The Effects of the Indefinite Real Estate Situation on the Family in New York 
City. Max Reich, New York University. 

A Sociological Case Study of Farm pones E. Dwight Sanderson and R. G. 
Foster, Cornell. 

A Study of Divorce and Separation in Czechoslovakia, Josephine Lucile Sani- | 
gar, Columbia. 

Social Origins of Some Concepts of Freedom Held by Modern Youth. Elizzbeth 
Scherer, Columbia. 

Family Background in Male Juvenile Delinquency. Clifford R. Shaw, Chicago. 

Industrial Life Insurance and Its Effects on Fee Low-Income Family. Maurice 
Taylor, Harvard. 

Changes in the Sex Mores in American Life. Alma I. Tucker, Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

Some Problems of Family Social Work in Rural Communities. Gertrude Vaile, 
University of North Carolina. 

A Study of Social Interaction in Young Chitdren, with Special Reference to. 
Subordination and Domination. Marjorie Walker, Minnesota. 

À Social Psychological Study of the Divorce. W. Willard Waller, Pennsylvania. 

Factors in the Emotional Lives of Parents Which Affect Behavior of Children. 
Maud E. Watson, New York University School of Education. 

Auto Transient Families. Robert S. Wilson, Kansas. 

A Study of 250 Successful Families. Mrs. C. G. Woodbouse, North Carolina 
College for Women. 


^ CONFERENCES 


The earnest interest taken in the family appears in the many 
and varied conferences dealing with some phase of the home that 
have been held during the year. It is impossible and undesirable to 
list all of them. Many important meetings, like the state teachers’ ` 
associations, have given a part of thei- program to a discussion of 
the family. These are not recorded, even though they are proving 
of great value in advancing family welfare. 

January 8, 14, 22, 29, February 5: Child Study Associa-ion, Evening Confer- 
ence, New York City. 
January 9: Child Study Association, Conference on Darcing, New York City. 


January 24-26: National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, New York City. 
January 31—February 1: Fourth Education Conference, Ames, Iowa. 


- 


L 
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February 7-8: Child Welfare sia of America, Regional Conference, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. » 

February 13-15: Worth Carolina Institute on Parental: Education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

February 21-23: Parental Education Association, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

February 23—March 2: Uncted Parents’ Association, New York City 

February 24-28: National Education Association, Department of Superin- 
tendence, Cleveland, Okio. 

March 15-16: Stats Home Economics Association Meeting, Topeka, Kansas. 

March 18-19: State Conference on Child Development, Manhattan, Kansas. 

March 21-22: Parental, Education Institute, Wichita, Kansas. 

March 23-24: Conference on Rural Family Relations, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan. | 

April 4-6: Ninth Educational Conference, Ohio State University. 

April o: Religious Educaticn in the Home, Hackensack, New Jersey. (Aus- 
pices Bergen County Ccuncil of Religious Education, Council of the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Ássocia-ion.) 

April rio-12: Ame-ican Association of University Women, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

April 29—May 3: International Kindergarten Union Conference, Rochester, 
New York. 

May 2—4: Committee on Child Development, Toronto, Canada. 

May 20-23: American Association for Adult Education, University of North 
Carolina. 

May 25: Child Study Association, Summer Play Schools Committee, Harts- 
dale, New Vork. 

May 31—June 1: Annual Conference of State and Provincial Health Officers, 
Washington, D.C. l . , 

June 2-5: Nátional Conference of Jewish Social Service, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

June 3-6: Annual Conventioa, Boys’ Club Federation, Boston, Massachusetts. 

June 17-20: Working Conference on Health Education, Sayville, New York. 

June 17-21: Annual Convention of the National League of Nursing Bouton, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

June 18-20: State Convention on Child Development and Parent Education, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


' June 24~27: Annual Meeting, American Federation of Organizations for the 


Hard of Hearing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 26—]uly 2: Twentieth Annual Conference, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Cleveland, Ohio. 

June 26—]uly 3: Netional Conference of Social Work and Kindred Organiza- 
tions, San Francisco, California. 
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June 28—July 4: National Education Association, Atlanta, Gecrgia. 

` june 28: Home and School Conference, London, England. 

july x-5: Annual Meeting of the LE Home Economics Association, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

July 4—Àugust 4: World F ederation of Education Associations, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

July 8-13: Public Welfare Institute, University of North Carolina. 

August 5-11: Parent-Teacher Institute, University of North Carolina. 

August 8-21: New Education Fellowship, World Conference on New Educa- 
tion, Elsinore (Helsingór), Denmark. 

August 22-29: Conference on Adult Educatior, Cambridge, England. 

September 1—7: Ninth International Congress of Psychology, Yale University. 

September 30—October 5: Northwestern Conference for Child Heath and Par- 
ent Education, University of Minnesota. 

October 15: Manhattan Conference on Adult Education, Town Hall Club, New 
York City. 

October 16, 22, 29: Regional Conferences on Parent Education, Child Study 
Association, New York City. 

October rọ: Conference on Leadership Training, Ohio State University. 

October 24-26: National Committee on Nursezy Schools, Chicago. 

November r-2: Texas State Conference of Heads of College Home Economics 
Departments, Austin, Texas. 

November 4-8: Western Regional Conference of Nutri-ion Specialists and 
Home Economics Heads (eleven states), Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

November 12-14: Land Grant College Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

November 18-20: National Birth Control Cor. ference, New York City. 

November 22-24: Conference on Marriage and the Home, Buffalo Council of 
Churches. 

December 5-6: Parent-Teacher Conference, New York City. (Auspices 
Teachers College and National Congress of Parents and Teachers.) 

December 12-13: Statewide School for Parents, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

December 9-10: Conference of Heads of College Home Economics Depart- 
ments of Oklahoma, University of Oklaboraa. 

December 16—17: 'Twenty-fifth Anniversary Conference of National Child 
Labor Committee, New Vork City. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Turkey.—The progressive legislation that has accompanied the 
recent modernizing of Turkey was referred to last year. Perhaps 
there has never been a more conscious or rapid changing of laws and 
mores relating to woman and her status, but not without creating 
problems of unrest and revealing great social diversities. À compe- 
tent correspondent, after interviewing many in position to know, 
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writes that it is the consensus of opinion that both marriages and di- 
vorces are decreasing. Another writes that departures from the 
conventional code of morals are proportionately at least as marked 
in Turkey as in she United States. 

England.—From the unofficial reports of the press, divorces are 
still increasing. The latest statistics are as follows: 
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Births 660,267 
DIVORCES i. ks (Sh. 0-6 Ok. 0€ o X8 e ES OS 8 XD o 4,018 
Marriages . ux « Bee ws 4 303,228 
Number of divorced persons who remarried, men . . . .. . 2,268 
Number of divorced persons who remarried, women . . .. . 1,857 


India —Although the enlightened public opinion is strongly be- 
hind the law prchibiting child marriages, according to many press 
reports from India during 1929 thousands of child marriages have . 
been solemnized by parents who desire to forestall the operation o? 
thelaw. This lav now ir operation is briefly summarized as follows: 

Tke Child Marriage Restraint Bill applies to all communities in the whole 
of British India, and renders illegal the marriage of girls under r4 and boys 
under 18, with penaities of imprisonment and fines for ail who contract, per- 
form, conduct, or direct any such marriage, as well as for parent or guardian of 
any minor who contracts such a marriage, whether he promotes it, or is merely 
permissive or negligent in preventing it. 

This measure received the full official support of the Govern- 
ment of India, but was strongly opposed by orthodox Brahmanism, 

. whose representatives in the Legislative Assembly held that it would 
. Strike at the foundation of Indian society and would lead to mater- 
“nity before marriage. Orthodox Moslems abstained from voting. 

Costa Rica.—lIt is interesting that even here the changes ac- 
companying the World War have registered their influence: “The 
higher classes have been influenced by the modern ideas, especially 
after the war, and the flapperism, although poorly digested, has 
changed a little the posi-ion of the woman in the home.” 

Germany.—There has been during the year much discussion in 
the newspapers oi the decrease of the birth-rate. It is charged 
against the younger couples that they are in considerable proportion 
refusing to have children, that this is a reaction to the war and its . 

aftermath. | 
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ABSTRACT 


The six prison riots which occurred in the United States in 1929 focused public at- 
tention upon penal problems. Proposed federal legislation advocates the establish- 
ment of two new penal institutions, two narcotic farms, and a federal hospital for de- 
fective delinquents. The National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
reported in November, 1929. Its recommendations have to do principally with the 
enforcement of the federal prohibition laws. A comparison of convictions and com- 
mitments since 1917 shows a phenomenal increase. Prohibition violations occasion 70 
per cent of the convictions but only 24 per cent of the commitments, while the nar- 
cotic law violations are only 5 per cent of the convictions, with 24 per cent of the 
commitments. Of importance are the appointments of Vollmer at tke University of 
Chicago and. Goddard at Northwestern University to positions in police administra- 
tion. Notable changes in legislation include laws similar to the Baumes Law in Colo- 
rado and Pennsylvania, a new children's code in Wisconsin, the recognition of psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists in Ohio, and a sterilization law in West Virginia. More 
than a score oi outstanding researches have been reported during the year. 


If social change can be regarded as a result of catastrophe, there 
is abundant evidence for such a view in the happenings in the field 
of criminology in 1929. The starting-point for any discussion of 
significant events in this field during the year must be a statement 
concerning the prison riots that occurred in institutions in different 
parts of tbe country during 1929. The riots are listed with their 
dates, place, and something of their severity, without attempting 
any generalizations as to their causes. Sufficient is it to say that 
they were instrumental in focusing public attention upon penal 
probléms, and in setting in motion proposed reforms of an admin- 
istrative and legislative character. 


July 22: 1,300 of the 1,568 long-term convicts at the Clinton State Prison, 
Dannemora, New York, made a break for liberty that resulted in the killing of 
three convicts, and the wounding of six other convicts and two guards. The 
property damage was estimated at $173,000. 

July 28: At the Auburn State Prison in New York the convicts seized guns 
from the arsenal, started a riot, and battled with the prison guards and state 
troopers for five hours. Two prisoners were killed and four escaped. The prop- 
erty damage was estimated at $450,000. 


1 Data from World Almanac, 1930. 
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August 1: At Lezvenworth, Kansas, goo inmates of the federal prison re 
belled over food and discipline, and staged a five-hour riot in which one convict 
was killed and three were wounded. 

August 6: Six long-term convicts made a dash for liberty which resulted in 
the killing of two of them and the wouncing of one corvict end of one guard ai 
the Kansas State Prison, Lansing, Kansas. 

October 3: A mutiny af convicts at the Colorado State Prison at Canon 
City lasted for a dey. Seven guards and five felons were killed, four of the lat- 
ter killing themselves. The property damage exceeded $300,coo. 

December 11: A second riot occurred at Auburn Prison in New York. The 
warden and several guards were captured and held as hostages. Eight convicts 
and the principal keeper of the prison were killed; and several other convicts 
and nine guards were wounded. 


The significant developments in the criminological field during 
the year have to do with the initiation of new legislation and ad- 
ministrative policies, the appearance of several statistical reports 
of value, the publication of many researches, the continued efforts 
of our crime commissions, with at least one new body of this char- 
acter coming on the scene, and many other related happenings. The 
total picture is one of resurgence of interest and of activity. 


THE ACTIVITIES CF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


As a result of a Report on Federal Prisoners and Prisons made 
at the request cf the United States Bureau of Efficiency for the 
House Special Committze on Federal Penal and Reformatory Insti- 
tutions (Seventieth Congress, Second Session, 1929), a program of 
expansion and reorganization of our federal penal machinery has. 
been initiated, and embodied in proposed legislation. The pro- 
posed laws are as follows: (1) A bill to establish two new federa. 
penal institutions (H.E. 6807, S. 2557). These new institutions 
are designed to relieve the overcrowded conditions in our present 
federal prisons, the plan being to establish one penitentiary in the 
northeastern section of the country and one federal reformatory 
for young first offenders at some location west of the Mississippi.‘ 


* This report was made by Mr. Amos W. Butler, and is to be found published in full 
in the Journal of the Americar Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. XX 
Mo. 2 (August, 1929). 

* Meanwhile, the iederal reformatory for adults at Chillicothe, Ohio, already au- 
thorized, is being rushed to completion. 
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(2) A bill to diversity the employment of federal prisoners (H.R. 
` 7412,98. 2559). This measure aims to decrease the idleness in our 
federal prisons by providing for the manufacture by prisoners of 
goods and materials needed by the federal government; and to 
make possible the more extensive employment of prisoners on roads 
and other public works. (3) A bill to create an independent parole 
board (H.R. 7413, 8. 2558) of three paid members. Formerly, the 
superintendent of prisons, together with the prison wardens and 
physicians, constituted the parole authorities for federal prisons. 
(4) A bill to reorganize the Federal Prison Bureau and to remedy 
jail conditions (H.R. 7411,* S. 2560). This measure provides more. 
adequate administrative organization for the promotion and super- 
vision of the care of federal prisoners in both federal and local in- 
stitutions. It creates an independent Prison Bureau with a paid 
director within the Department of Justice. In large, congested, 
urban centers it is proposed to construct a few federal jails for fed- 
eral prisoners awaiting trial." (5) A bill to establish a federal hos- 
pital for defective delinquents (H.R. 7410, S. 2556). This measure 
aims to relieve the federal prisons of these types of offenders, as 
well as to relieve the overcrowded condition of the government hos- 
pital for the criminal insane. These measures have been reported 
upon favorably by the Judiciary Committee of the House and 
passed by that body, though up to present writing they have not 
been passed by the Senate. 

Other parts of this program include a bill for the increase of the 
number of probation officers to be appointed by federal district 
judges, and the establishment within the Department of Justice of 
a division of identification and information, which is invested with 
the duty of acquiring and classifying criminal identification records, 
and with the exchanging of such records with the authorities of 
states, cities, and penal institutions. This measure was prepared 
and sponsored by the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and was recommended by Attorney General Mitchell in his annual 
report. Another piece of federal legislation, passed bv both houses 


* Superseded by H.R. 7832. 


* One federal jail has already been opened in New York City, the first federal jail 
ever established outside a territory. 
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of Congress in 1029, provides for two narcotic farms, to be operated 
and supervised by the United States Public Health Service. The 
so-called Hawes-Cooper Act, passed by Congress in 1929, provides 
" that prison-made goods, when offered for sale outside the states 
= where they are produced, must fall under the laws of the state 
where they are offered for sale. 

Meanwhile, an administrative act, vitally related to the fore- 
going program for our federal penal institutions, is the order of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, placing the positions of , 
guards in these institutions under the federal civil service with ex- 
aminations for all applicants. A training center for appointees has 
been established in New York City, and it is hoped by the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the opportunities for research and public serv- 
ice offered by these positions will attract men of ideals and college 
training to apply for them. 

Another administrative act of great tortis during the year ` 
was the appointment of Mr. Sanford Bates as superintendent of 
prisons within the federal Department of Justice. Mr. Bates enters ` 
the federal service after a distinguished career in penal administra- 
tion in the state of Massachusetts. 

President Hoover's National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement was established in the spring of 1929, with Mr. 
George W. Wickershar. as chairman. The preliminary report of 
this Commission, under Jate of November 21, 1929, was submitted 
to Congress by President Hoover. Its recommendations have to do’ 
principally with the enforcement of the federal prohibition laws: 

I. The transfer of enforcement agencies, except those dealing with industrial 
alcohol, from the Department of the Treasury to the Department of Justice. 

2. The codification of all fed2ral prohibition statutes. l 

. The strengthening of padlock processes. 

4. The relieving of the federal courts by provision that in the less severe. cases 
prosecution shou!d be on information rather than bv indictment, and trial 


should be by Uniced States commissioners, instead of by judge and jury, ex- 
cept that jury triel may be demanded by, the accused in case of conviction. 


Cay 


A statement may now be made relative to criminal statistics re- 
leased or published by agencies of the federal government during 
1929. Three charts are presented as prepared by the United States 
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Bureau of Efficiency in pursuance of their work for the Special 
Committee of the House on Federal Penal and Reformatory Insti- 
tutions. (Seventieth Congress, Second Session, 1929). 

Chart I shows the percentage distribution of 67,255 convictions 
on various federal charges for 1929. One of the outstanding revela- 
tions of the chart is that whereas prohibition violations occasion 70 
per cent of the convictions, they caused only 24.4 per cent of'the 
commitments. Conversely, narcotic law violations appear in only 
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5.09 per cent of the convictions, while they occasion 24.5 per cent - 
of the commitments. : 

Chart IT indicates graphically the trends of convictions of fed- 
eral charges, and of commitments to federal prisons from 1895 to 
1929. .A reasonable inference from this chart would be that the 
phenomenal growth of both convictions and commitments since 
about 1917 has been the result of new federal legislation, including 
special war acts, the narcotic acts, the Prohibition Act, the Dyer 
Act, and possibly other federal criminal statutes. | 

Chart III contrasts the numbers of federal prisoners eligible for 
parole 1910-29 with the numbers annually recommended for pa- 
role, and should be viewed in connection with our previous state- 
ment relative to proposed legislation for an independent Federal 
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Parole Board with far more extensive facilities than -have hereto- 
fore existed. 

À publication of the Census Bureau for 1929, entitled Prisoners 
in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1026, is the fourth 
special enumeration of the prison population of the United States 

_ by the Bureau of the Census, previous ones having been made in 
1904, 1910, and 1923. The one for 1926 is annouaced as the first of 
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the annual censuses of the prison population of the country to in- 
clude the inmates of the federal and state prisons and reformatories. 
Detailed information is included concerning 43,328 prisoners re- 
ceived from the courts during 1926 with facts as to sex, race, coun- 
try of birth, offense, sentence, number of times imprisoned, and 
month of admission for those admitted; and information is included 
relative to 40,210 prisoners who were discharged during 1926 with 
facts pertaining to sex, method of discharge, length of time im- 
prisoned, offense, sentence, and number of times imprisoned. 
Another statistical publication of the Bureau of the Census in 
1929, entitled Prisoners’ Antecedents, is a supplementary study to 
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the census report on Prisoners: 1923, and contains detailed infor- 
mation concerning 19,060 offenders committed to state and federal 
penal institutions du-ing the first six months of 1923. 

Another public document published in 1929, and containing 
much statistical, zraphical, and descriptive material relating to fed- 
eral prisons and prisoners is the report of the hearings pursuant to 
House Resolution 233, Seventieth Congress, First Session, and pub- 
lished as House Repcrt 2303, Seventieth Congress, Second Session. 

Final mention is here given to Publication No. 193 oi the Federal 
Children's Bureau, appearing in 1929 under the title, The Child, 
The Family and the Court, Par! I. This study surveys from a fresh 
angle the status of juverile, domestic relations, and family courts, 
and discusses the extent :o which new judicial techniques of a more 
socialized character can te applied to family legal problems in which 
adults are involved. 


ACTIVITIES PERTAINING TO THE STATES 


New Jersey is builcing a reformatory at Annandale, a state farm 
for prisoners at Leeskurg, and is planning an extension of the state 
reformatory at Rahway, which is to be converted into a convict 
prison. ‘This state passed legislation establishing juvenile and do- 
mestic relations courts in all counties. The new laws are based on 
drafts prepared by the National Probation Association. 

In California a bill authorizing the establishment of “twenty- 
four-hour schools” in school districts for predelinquent children has 
been passed. Also, ore providing a state reformatory for women. 
In addition, county parole boards for the parole of county prisoners 
have been provided for; end a division of probation has been set up 
within the state Department of Social Welfare for the supervision 
and standardization of probation work in the state. 

In Colorado legislation similar to the Baumes law of New York 
has been adopted; but, significantly, the state failed to enact a 

-° To secure data relative to state activities letters were sent to the attorneys general 
of all the states, but as yet the replies to these have not been very informing. For ad- 
ditional information th» autaor is indebted to Mr. Charles L. Chute, of the National 
Probation Association, o M-. E. Stagg Whitin, of the National Committee on Prisons : 


and Prison Labor, to Mr. William B. Cox, of the National Society of Penal Informa- 
tion, and to Dr. H. H. Hart, of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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measure providing for a state Department of Public Welfare with 
supervisory powers over public and private welzare organization, 
including the juvenile courts and probation departments. 

In Iowa measures were passed supplanting tke old form of in- . 
dictment with a brief form recommended by the American Law In- 
stitute; and also permitting prosecutors to comment on the defend- 
ant’s refusal to testify on his own behalf. 

Maine, a state with no juvenile court system, ras aed a law 
providing for private hearings for girls under sixteen, in cases in 
which the offenses are not punishable by death or life-imprison- 
ment. Such provision already existed for boys. 

Minnesota has enacted a law establishing an adult probation de- 
partment in the district court of Hennepin Courty, enlarging and 
legalizing the powers and duties of probation offizers in that court. 
- In North Carolina a Domestic Relations Court has been estab- 
lished in Mecklenburg County. 

In Ohio counties with a population of more taan 300,000 have 
been empowered to employ psychiatrists and psychologists. 

In Oregon the Domestic Relations Court of Multnomah County 
has been abolished, its powers transferred to a Domestic Relations 
Department of the Circuit Court. 

In Pennsylvania a modified “Baumes” law has been enacted, and 
a new state position of supervisor of paroles has been created to 
function under the state Board of Pardons. 

In West Virginia the sterilization of mental defectives hae been 
authorized in certain state institutions. 

Wisconsin has adopted a new Children’s Code, including a com- 
plete revision of the juvenile court law, in accordance with a draft 
prepared by the National Probation Association. 

The New York State Crime Commission issued a report in 1929, 
under the designation of Legislative Document N?. 99 (1929). The 
materials in this report cover the whole field of criminology, bear- 
ing more especially upon criminal Jaws and court procedures. 
Among the studies carried on by the subcommissions of the Crime 
Commission, and published in the 1929 report of the latter, is a no- 
table one on “A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers." It is 
a series of case studies of delinquents and non-delinquents in the 


^ 
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same families, and constitutes the tenth monograph of the Subcom- 
mission on Causes and Effects of Crimes of the New York Crime 
Commission. | 

Legislation proposed by this Commission for the present New 
York legislature includes the following measures: a bill for the 
establishment of a psychiatric clinic in the Probation Department 
of the New York City Court of General Sessions; a bill for the es- 
tablishment in cities of 50,00c and over facilities for the physical 
and mental examination of delinquent children in the public schools, 
the state to bear one-half of the cost of same; bills for the reduction 
of the number of peremptory challenges of jurymen for defendants 
in criminal cases; ior tbe reorganization of inferior courts in coun- 
ties outside New York City, and the abolition of justices of the 
peace and the fee system; for the obligation on the part of judges in 
suspending sentences to have before them in felony cases the com- 
plete record of the criminal, including his social case history; for 
applying the term “conviction” to all cases, including those in which 
sentence has been suspended; for abolishing the technical distinc- 
tions between the different forms of larceny; and for making pos- 
sible the joint indictments of larceny and forgery, permitting con- 


viction on either charge. 


The reports of the Illinois Association for Criminal Justice were 
published in 1929. There are sixteen of these reports, dealing chief- 
lv with administrative legal and political machinery in the han- 
dling of felony cases. Three of the reports, however, touch upon 
fundamental causes, namely, those on Juvenile Delinquency, Or- 
ganized Crime in Chicago, and the Deranged and Defective Delin- 
quent. Especially original and illuminating is the report on Organ- 
ized Crime in Chicago, prepared by Mr. John Landesco, research 
director of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminol- : 
ogy, under an Advisory Committee consisting of Judge Andrew A. 
Bruce and Professor E. W. Burgess. These reports are summarized 


. by Judge Bruce in the Journal of the American Institute of Crim- 


inal Law and Criminology, Volume XIX, No. 4, Part II (February, 


1929). 
The Michigan Crime Commission was established by the legisla- 
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ture in 1929. It has met and drawn up a series of elaborate projects 
for study for which no money was appropriated by the legislature. 

The es Crime Commission was continued by the legisla- 
— ture in 1929. 


' OTHER CRIME STUDIES UNDER PRIVATE AUSPICES . 


Crime studies initiated or continued under private auspices dur- 
ing -1929 are the following: - 

The American Law Institute has drawn up a tentative draft of . 
model statutes affecting criminal procedure, the same to be pre- 
sented to state legislatures for their consideration and adoption. 
The aim is to simplify procedure and to bring about more uniform- 
ity in the states. 

The National Crime Commission has continued its studies, one 
of which, prepared by Professor Louis.N. Robinson, the secretary 
of one of the subcommittees of the Commission, urges the improve- 
ment of the personnel of our prisons and the placing of prison 
guards under civil service with special educational qualifications for 
the job. 

The Columbia Law School with grants from one of the founda- 
tions has undertaken a survey, under the charge of Professor Jerome 
Michael, for the purpose of determining whether or not there is 
need of an Institute of Criminology in this country, and, if so, to 
plan such an Institute. Another project of the Columbia Law 
School, undertaken by Professor Raymond Moley, aitempts to de- 
termine the relative advantages and disadvantages of prosecution 
on information and on indictment by grand jury. Studies have been 
made in two representative groups of states to show the workings of 
both systems. 

Another project is that undertaken by the Judicial Council of 
Ohio in pursuance of proposals presented on behalf of the Institute 
of Law of the Johns Hopkins University by L. C. Marshall and 
H. E. Yntema. The Institute of Law and the Ohio Bar Association . 
are co-operating, as are, also, the attorney general and the leading 
law schools of the state. A comprehensive study of the administra- 
tion of justice in Ohio is planned. 
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POLICE 


In police matters two important events occurred in 1929 which 
are bound to have far-reaching results for police administration in 
the United States. One is the appointment of Mr. August Vollmer 
as Professor of Police Administration in the University of Chicago; 
and the other is the establishment of a Crime Detection Laboratory 
in affiliation. with Nortkwestern University under the direction of 
Colonel Calvin Goddard, a well-known expert in firearms. Thus, 
American universities begin to make a belated contribution to the 
scientific training of police, an outstanding need if the country is to 
be better protected against crime. Another devélopment in police 
work during the year is the expansion and improvement of the cur- 
riculum of the Police School in New York City, and the plan for a 
crime prevention bureau in the New York Police Department, to 
be under the direction of a trained social service executive with the 
co-operation of a citizens' advisory committee. 

Of publications bearing upon police work, and appearing in 1929, 
mention is made of the volume on Uniform Crime Reporting, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Committee on Uniform Crime Rec- 
ords of the International Association of Chiefs of Police (J. J. Little 
and Ives Co., New York). The volume gives instructions for the 
classifying and recording of crimes, together with schedules of defi- 
nitions of felonious crimes in the different states, to assist police in 
local jurisdictions adjusting their classification of felonies to accord 
with provisions in the laws of their states. Uniform and scientific 
classification and recording of crimes throughout the country is a 
necessary prelude to be-ter criminal statistics. A monograph on 
Police Statistics by Mr. Bennet Mead, of the United States Bureau 
of the Census, is a discussion of the main categories of police statis- 
tics, and gives much comparative data from cities of the United 
States. | | 


ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF NOTE DURING THE YEAR, 
INCLUDING RESEARCH 
The year 1929 was fruitful in important publications in the field 


of crime. The following are brief notes on a few of the more impor- 
tant ones that have come to the attention of the writer: 
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500 Criminal Careers, by Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck,’ 
is a monumental study of 510 men, whose sentences at the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory, including their parole, expired in 1921-22. 
These men were located, or 9o per cent of them, ¿fter five years of 
a post-parole period, and thorough case studies were.made of them, 
including their development prior to their last imprisonment at the 
Reformatory, their conduct within the institution, their behavior 
on parole and since their release from parole. Of 422 of these men, 
whose conduct beyond the parole period could be traced, 333, or 80 
per cent of them, were found to have continued their criminal rec- 
ords. No such exhaustive study of the behavior 5f men through a 
long period after penal treatment had ceased has hitherto been 
made, and it throws grave doubts upon the effectiveness of our 
methods of reform. There is a stimulating Preface by Dr. Richard 
Cabot, and included in the study is a fresh attempt to measure the 
factors that make for and against success at parole.’ 

Delinquency Areas, by Clifford R. Shaw et al.,? is another out- 
standing research publication of the year, “a study of the geograph- 
ical distribution of school truants, juvenile delinquents, and adult 
offenders in Chicago." The approach is distinctly sociological, in 
that there is an attempt here to relate behavior to the social and 
cultural setting in which it arises. The study was made with the as- 
sistance of the Local Community Research Committee of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is the second in a series of monographs pub- 
lished by the Behavior Research Fund of that city, 

Another publication of distinction, and of extreme usefulness to 
students, is the Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal Justice 
by A. F. Kuhlman.??. This was prepared for the Committee on Sur- 
vey of Research and Crime of the National Social Science Research 
Council. It is an exhaustive, classified bibliography on all aspects 
of the crime problem, and will be an invaluable tool for students 
and research workers. 


* New. York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


* For a previous effort of this sort, see E. W. Burgess, Working of the Indeiermi- 
nate-Sentence Law and the Parole System in Illinois, 1928. 


? Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
9 New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
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Two other volumes of a survey or research character appearing 
during 1929 were published by the National Society of Penal In- 
formation. One is the Handbook of American Prisons and Refor- 
matories, 1929, with statements concerning every prison and re- 
formatory in the country, state and federal, including data as to 
their location, equipment, personnel, industries, educational facili- 
ties, and other phases cf their work. The other volume published 
by this Society is Realta and Medical Service in American Prisons 
and Reformatories, by Frank L. Rector, M.D. | 

Mention may be made of one of a series of studies projected by 
the Psychopathic Clinic of the Detroit Recorder's Court appearing 
during the year. Itis a study of “One Hundred Traffic Offenders” 
with reference to their psychiatric status." On a personality rating 
a total of 293 handicapping traits were found among the group, or 
2.9 per individual. These studies are under the general direction of 
Dr. Theophile Raphael and associates of the Clinic. 

Final mention is made of Reconstructing Behavior in Youth by 
Dr. William Healy, Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, e£ al.” It is an extend- 
ed investigation of the possibilities of readjusting delinquent chil- 
dren through the methods of child-placing in foster-homes, and 
adds abundantly to our growing fund of information relative to the 
possibilities of a sociological control of delinquency. 


PROBATION 


In the field of probation the National Probation Association re- 
ports progress in 1929 as follows: State-wide surveys of juvenile 
courts and probation have been conducted in Utah, North Dakota, 
and Iowa. Local intens:ve surveys in these fields have been con- 
ducted in Tampa, Florida; Denver; Omaha; and Portland, Oregon. 
In addition, many other cities have been visited to render assistance 
in problems connected with juvenile court work. The Association 
has worked for better juvenile court and probation legislation in a 
number of states and cities. Many conferences have been held in 
connection with meetings of other bodies, such as the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, and scme of the state conferences of this 


" See Mental Hygiene, Vol. XIII, No. 4 (October, 1929). 
? New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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character. Effort has been made to secure appropriations from the 
federal government for more probation officers in federal courts. 
several publications have been issued including the Year Book of 
the Association for 1929, which includes the papers presented at 
the conference in San Francisco in connection with the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


NOTES OF INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


Two deaths have occurred during the year of internationally 
known students of criminology. The one is that of Enrico Ferri, the 
distinguished Italian criminologist and one of the founders of the 
Positive School. He died in Rome on April 13, 1929. The other death 
was that of Dr. Berthold Freudenthal, of the University of Frank- 
fort on the Main. He taught public and criminal law, and took ac- 
tive part in criminal law reforms, being largely responsible for the 
establishment of the first juvenile court in Germany. His last visit 
to this country two years ago was for the purpose of studying our 
prison systems. 


ORGANIZED RELIGION! 


C. LUTHER FRY 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 


ABSTRACT 

During the past year it hes been possible to analyze the returns secured by the 
1926 Census of Religious Bodizs, These cata show the magnitude cf the church enter- 
prise in this country. They irdicate that 5c per cent of the people are listed on the 
membership rolls of the churches and that membership since 1506 has been increasing 
at almost exactly the same rat» as the population. During the past decade, enrolment 
in Sunday schools has made a comparatively slow growth, while that of Roman 
Catholic parochial schools has been increasing re'atively rapidly. The financial data 
collected by the government indicate that churches have recently experienced a pe- 
riod of great materia: prosperity. 

During the last year it has been possible to study the prelimi- 
nary returns of the last Census of Religious Bodies and to come to 
some conclusions as to tre significance of these materials, an analy- 
sis of which shows striking changes in the status of organized re- 
ligion. 

Every ten years the federal government secures basic facts about 
the church organizations situated within the continental United 
States. A questionnaire is sent to each local church requesting in- 
formation about its location, denominational affiliation, member- 
ship, Sunday-school enrolment, value o2 church buildings, expendi- 
tures for the year, and similar points. This information, together | 
with a statement from the national headquarters of each denomina- 
tion, dealing wita its history, doctrine, polity, and work, is pub- 
lished by the government in two volumes under the title of 4 Census 
of Religious Bodies. Tte latest editior. covering the year 1926 is 
now in press. l 

What, then, do the government’s figures show? In the first 
place, they show the magnitude of the church enterprise in this 
country. In 1926 there were 212 separate denominations having 
232,000 local churches that reported nearly 55,000,000 members. 
Approximately 185,000 of the churches operated one or more Sun- 
day schools, with more than 2,000,000 officers and teachers and 

''This paper was read at ihe Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American : 
Sociological Society, Washington, D.C, 
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21,000,000 scholars. The value of church edifices was more than 
$3,800,000,000. Even this enormous total represents only the value 
of church buildings together with the land on which they stand, and 
does not include such items as pastor's residences, investment prop- 
erty, school buildings, parish halls, monasteries, and the like which 
are employed for purposes not directly connected with church serv- 
ices although owned by the churches. Unfortunately the value of 
most of these excluded items is not tabulated, but parsonages alone 
are reported to be worth nearly. half a billion dollars. Thus it be- 
comes apparent that even the huge item of $3,800,000,000 is only a 
part of the total value of church property in this country. 

The vast dimensions of organized religion in the United States 
are further emphasized by the fact that during 1926 total expendi- 
tures amounted to $817,000,000. Computed at the rate of 6 per 
cent, this sum represents the interest on more than $13,500,000,000. 
Such figures demonstrate the importance of the church in American 
life. | 

A second important point brought out by the census returns is 
the diversity and decentralization of organized religion in this coun- 
try. The very fact that, exclusive of oriental faiths, the Bureau lists 
212 separate denominations is a striking commentary upon the pres- 
ent religious situation. The last decade witnessed a net increase of 
a dozen denominations. Clearly the constitutional right to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s own conscience is being liber-. 
ally exercised. 

Most of the denominations are numerically small. There are 
92 with fewer than 50 churches each, and of this number 35 have 
fewer than ro churches to a denomination. Thus it happens that 20 
bodies embrace about nine-tenths of the church-members reported 
in the census. Even this statement hardly represents the extent to 
which church-members are concentrated within a few major faiths. 
Most denominations are localized geographically, Nearly half the 

membership of the Congregational churches is located in New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic states; more than six out of every ten 
Jews are found in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; while 
seven-eighths of the members of the Norwegian Lutheran church of 
America live in five states. Because denominations are localized 
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geographically, it follows that in most areas the great majority of 
churches and members are affiliated with a handful of denomina- 
tions. Illinois, for example, holds the record, having 144 different 
denominations represented by one or more churches, yet even in 
this state 5 dencminations include nearly half of all the churches. 

When analyzing the denominational returns of the census, it 
should be kept in mind that the Bureau counts as separate denomi- 
nations a number of organizations whose beliefs are very similar. 
For instance, the census lists 21 different Lutheran bodies. From 
the organizatioral standpoint this interpretation is correct because 
each of these 21 bodies constitutes a separate administrative agen- 
cy, but from the viewpoint of their fundamental doctrines and 
polity the 21 denominations are much alike. The conclusion is 
therefore warranted that in spite of the large number of church 
bodies in America, the religious diversity is not so great as would at 
first hand appear to be the case. 

Turning next to membership figures, analysis of the census data 
shows that these materials are as significant as any collected by the 
government, but that their interpretation is difficult. Throughout 
the census report; the members oí a local church, and thus of the 
denomination to which they belong, are considered to be those per- 
sons who are recognized as constituent units of the organization. 
The term “member” does not mean the same thing in one denomina- 
tion as in another. Among the Roman Catholic and Eastern church- 
es all persons, even infants; are considered as members provided 
they have been baptized according to the rites of the church. On the 
other hand, certain denominations consider as members only those 
persons of matuze years who have been baptized and enrolled. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is nearly every variety of interpreta- 
tion. Thus the total membership figures of the religious census can- 
not be used as they stand as a basis for comparison among denomi- 
nations. 

Recognizing this difficulty, the Census Bureau, in order to ar- 
rive at membership figures that are more comparable among denom- 
inations, regularly tries to find out from each church the number of 
members thirteen years of age and over. Although not all churches 
furnish these data, nevertheless since returns received in 1926 cov- 
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ered more than 45,000,000 of the country's 54,576,000 members, it 
is possible to estimate with considerable accuracy the membership 
thirteen years of age and over, for each denomination separately. 
Such figures, which have been compiled in connection with an inter- 
pretative analysis of religious census deta now being made by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, show that the relative 
numerical importance of the different denominations varies consid- 
erably when measured by the comparable yardstick of their “adult” 
membership. According to the unadjusted figures reported to the 
Census Bureau, the Roman Catholic church accounted for 34.1 per 
cent of the country's total membership; but computed in terms of 
adult membership, the proportion drops to 30 per cent. 

Such figures have not only academic but also practical interest. 
During the World War it was decided to appoint army chaplains on 
the basis of the relative strength of the different denominations, but 
a considerable controversy arose regarding the best method of ar- 
riving at their relative strength. It would seem that adult member- 
ship figures furnish the most reliable basis for this and similar pur- 
poses. 

Adult membership figures computed from the government's 
published tables also can be used to estimate the relative strength 
of the church in different areas. Itis only necessary to work out the 
proportion of the adult population that belongs to the church in a 
given region. For all the states, and for most of the large cities, the 
Census Bureau itself furnishes careful population estimates for 
1926 based upon the federal enumeration of 1920 or upon 1925 
state census figures wherever they are available. Thus it becomes a 
relatively simple matter to arrive at the percentage of the adult 
population in church for the different states and for cities of varying 
size. Of course, the very fact that these population data are esti- 
mates means that they contain certain inaccuracies; but it is be- 
lieved that they are sufficiently reliable to use as a basis for making 
important broad generalizations. For example, computations of this 
kind, made as a part of the Institute's interpretative study of the 
religious census data, show that the proportion of the population be- 
longing to church is comparatively high in the southern and eastern 
states; somewhat lower in the Middle West; and considerably lower 
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in the Far West. Utah, with its large Mormon population, forms an 
exception to the general rule. This state with nine-tenths of its 
adult population on the church rolls has an even higher proportion 
of its population connected with the church than states like North 
and South Carolina and Alabama, which make the best record in 
* the East, having more than seven out of every ten persons on tlie: 
church rolls. 'The computations show, however, that as a rule the 
western states have a low ratio. The states of Washington, Nevada, 
and Montana have a smaller proportion than three out of ten of 
their adult population in church. This analysis of census data there- 
fore seems to warrant the generalization that the church is far more 
firmly established in the older settled sections of America than in 
the newer areas.. 

Further analysis of census materials shows that membership 
ratios are slightly higher in cities than they are in country areas. 
Using census data for the United States as a whole, the facts reveal 
that in cities of 2,500 and more, 58 per cent of the adult inhabitants 
are church-members, while in the rural districts this ratio is 52 per 
cent. This difference reflects the fact that many sparsely settled 
country areas lack churches. 

A word should be said here regarding the exact significance of 
the ratio of membership to population. It may be felt that member- 
ship ratios tend to overestimate the strength of the churches be- 
cause of the well-known fact that membership rolls often contain 
the names of a gocd many inactive individuals. For instance, an in- 
vestigation made several years ago by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research of 140,000 Protestant members on the rolls of 
village churches revealed the fact that 18 per cent of them could not 
be classified as “active,” that is, as persons who attend church regu- 
larly and contribute to its support. These figures might lead to the . 
conclusion that membership ratios exaggerate the church's impor- 
tance; but there is equally convincing evidence that the ratios are 
too low rather than too high. The denominational policy of appor- 
tioning financial assessments on the basis of the number of members 

reported by the church tends to make for conservatism in reporting 
membership data. 

Moreover, it is a well-known fact that many people more or less 
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participate in church activities even though they are not church- 
members. Statistics collected in connection with the last official 
census of Canada show that in response to the request, “Name the 
denomination to which you belong or are affiliated," nearly two and 
one-half times as many people claimed allegiance with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church as were reported to be members by the de- 
nomination itself. An examination of these and other materials 
makes it evident that adult membership ratios are a dependable in- 
dex of the place of the church in the life of the people. 

Since the religious census has collected basically comparable 
statistics for several decades, the necessary information is at hand 
from which to ascertain whether church membership is growing 
more or less rapidly than the population. This issue is important, 
particularly because of the conflicting answers that have been given 
to the question. Some people hold that the church is not really 
keeping pace with the growth in population, while others have made 
optimistic statements to prove that the church in America is growing 
relatively rapidly. As is so often the case, these differences arise 
from a misunderstanding of the meaning of the available data. 
Even the government's figures, in this case, must be used with great 
caution, but they do furnish a basis for computing the growth or 
decline of denominations. 

Several large bodies during recent years have made important 
changes in their definition of a member. The Jews, in sharp con- 
trast with the method previously employed. of enumerating only 
heads of households, now consider as members all Jews living in 
communities having synagogues. As a result, reported Jewish mem- 
bership rose from 357,000 in 1916 to mcre than 4,000,000 in 1926. 
Obviously it would be fallacious to assume that this increase of 
3,600,000 represents the growth of Jewish membership during the 
decade. In a somewhat similar manner, figures for the Protestant 
Episcopal church, the Christian Reformed church, and the twenty- 
one Lutheran bodies are affected by the fact that since 1916 these 
bodies have enlarged their definition of a member to include, not 
merely communicants, which was the meaning of the term previous- 
. ly employed, but all baptized children as well. These shifts in defi- 
nition, as well as organic changes in the makeup of a number of 
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denominations, must be taken into account before computing their: 
growth and: decline. When allowance is made for all these factors, 
the government’s figures show that during the last decade the coun- 
try’s church membership increased at almost exactly the same rate 
as the nation’s population, but that there have been striking differ- 
ences among denominations in their rates of increase and decrease. 

Analysis of census figures also reveals a situation that raises far- 
reaching questions about the future of religious education in this 
country. Thelast decade witnessed an abrupt decline in the relative 
importance of the Sunday school. Between 1916 and 1926 the in- 
crease in the number of pupils in these schools did not begin to keep 
pace with the growth of the country's population. Indeed, the in- 
crease of pupils during the period was only 5.5 per cent compared 
with about 36 per cent during the previous decade. How can this 
 startling decrease be explained? In part, at least, the answer is to 
be found in the policy of the Roman Catholic church, which has 
been rapidly developing parochial schools that take the place of 
Sunday schools. Statistics published in the Official Catholic Direc- 
tory show that between 1906 and 1926 the number of children at- 
tending parochial schools increased bz nearly 1,000,000 pupils or, 
in other words, virtually doubled. During this same period national 
statistics supplied by the federal Department of Education indicate 
that the enrolment in public elementary and high schools increased 
less than 50 per cent, or half as rapidly as parochial school enrol- 
ment. Conversations with well-informed representatives of the de- 
nomination bring out the point that the Roman Catholic church has 
found that religious instruction for half an hour a day as part of the 
regular parochial-school program is worth far more than a once-a- 
week Sunday-school class. 

Even Protestant Sunday schools ere not growing so rapidly as 
formerly. Omitting the Roman Catholic returns entirely, figures 
for the remaining bodies, which of course are almost exclusively 
^ Protestant, show an average increase of Sunday-school enrolment 
during the last decade of slightly less than ro per cent compared 
with 37 per cent for the previous decade. 

From certain standpoints the most surprising figures secured 
by the 1926 relizious census have to do with church finances. Dur- 
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ing the last decade the religious bodies of the United States enjoyed 
an unprecedented period of material prosperity. The American era 
of economic well-being which followed the World War enormously 
improved the financial position of the churches. Between 1916 and 
1926 the value of church edifices alone increased more than $2,160,- 
000,000, or 129 per cent. During the same period, the general level 
of prices, as indicated by the combined index of retail food prices, 
rose only 41 per cent, or a third as rapidly. 

In 1916 the value of church edifices represenzed an investment 
per adult church-member of $44.00, but by 19:6 this figure had 
grown to $87.00. During the same period, the value of parsonages 
per adult member increased from $5.76 to $10.72. Presumably the 
other items of church property such as schools, rospitals, orphan- 
ages, and the like showed a similar increase. 

Because of rapidly mounting building costs and land values 
since 1916, it may be felt that a large part of tne increase in the 
valuation of church property represents merely an unearned in- 
crement rather than newly invested funds. The census figures do 
not distinguish between these two categories, but in the case of the 
Methodist Episcopal church it has been possib.e from published 
sources to compare the amount of money actually invested in church 
buildings during the decade with net increase ia value of church 
edifices. This analysis, which has recently been published as a part 
of the Institute's study of Trends in Protestant Giving, reaches the 
conclusion that after deducting all figures relating to debts, new 
money put into church and parsonage property during the decade 
almost equals the net increase in the value of these items. | 

This comparison indicates that the increase in the value of 
church property is not mainly a matter of unearned increment; but 
even if it were the case, the fundamental significance of the census 
figures would not be changed. The fact is that tae churches in the 
United States, whether through the appreciation in the value of 
their holdings or through the amount of new funds invested in their . 
properties, have become the owners of real estat» of enormous val- 
ue. When it is remembered that church property is not taxable, it 
becomes apparent that the church is not only a great buta Srog | 
privileged interest, 
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- In view of the tremendous increase in the value of church prop- 
erty, the amount of debt on church edifices becomes a subject of 
particular interest. To what extent has the vast increase since 1916 
in church values b2en actually paid for? This is another important 
question for which an answer can be derived from the government's 
data. Analysis shows that there has been virtually no increase in 
the proportion of churches in debt. In 1916 the relative number of 
churches in debt was 21.7 per cent compared with 21.8 in 1926. 
However, the indebtedness of those churches which have any debt 
has increased somewhat more rapidly than the average value of 
_ church edifices. The total amount of church debis, which was 
$165,000,000 in 1916, reached $432,000,000 in 1926. In other 
words, the 1926 indebtedness amounted to 11.3 per cent of the total 
value of church edifices compared with 9.8 per cent in 1916. Ex- 
clusive of debts, the paid-up value of church edifices and parson- 
ages in 1926 represented an investment of $48.00 Tor each Amer- 
ican fourteen years of age and over. 

The increase in the material prosperity of the churches is still 
more clearly brought out by an analysis of the expenditure figures 
obtained by the census. During the year 1926, total reported ex- 
penditures, including not only such sums as the salaries paid, the 
cost of maintenance of church plants, and the payments on debts, 
but also contributions for benevolences, denominational support, 
and all other purposes, amounted to $817,000,coo, contrasted with 
only $329,000,000 in 1916. Allowing for a slight difference in the 
. relative number of churches reporting, this means that the average 
church which expended $1,613 in 1916, spent $3,783 in 1926, or an 
increase of 134.5 per cent in ten years. This analysis therefore dis- 
closes the importart fact that the financial position of the American 
church shows a remarkable improvement between 1916 and 1926. 

Since the 1926 census intrcduced the valuable new feature of. 
tabulating rural and urban figures separately, it is possible for the 
first time to comoare national averages for citv and country 
churches. By an urban church is meant one that is situated in an 
incorporated place that in r920 had at least 2,500 inhabitants, while 
a rural church is one located outside such centers. On this basis it 
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‘was found that 27.7 per cent of all churches were urban and the rest 
were rural. 

Further analysis of the census data shows that the contrast be- 
tween these two groups of churches is very striking. The average 
country church has a total of 115 members who worship in a church 
building worth $6,198 and who expended $1,400 a year, or $11.29 
a member. On the other hand, the average city church has a report- 
ed membership of 546, the church edifice is worth $53,538, and the 
annual expenditures amount to $10,011, or $17.03 to a member. 

Unfortunately the figures are not available on which to base a 
comparison of the financial status of rural and of urban churches 
today with comparable data for a decade ago; but in the light of the 
recent agricultural depression it seems reasonable to infer that the 
increase among city churches has been greater than among country 
churches. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is difficult to detect changes of any magnitude in the status of the race problem 
in the United States on such a short-term base as that afforded by one year's time. 
However, there have been certain developments which show, after a fashion, the 
trends that may be looked for. In the case o£ the Indian, the new administration has 
replaced the old commissioner of Indian affairs with two men who have given years 
to sympathetic study of the practica! problem. However, the statements of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior show a regrettable lack of comprehension of the point of view 
of the Indian himself in the proposed “Americanization” of the aboriginal American 
stock. In immigration, the proclamation of the new quotas based on “national origins" 
is the outstanding fac, and there is also to be noted the extension of the restrictionist 
feeling in the introduction of hills applying the quota system to countries of the new 
world. As to the Negro, t3ere is a balancing of hopeful and sinister aspects, with per- 
haps a revealing light on how little progress has been made toward easing racial ten- . 
sions when the incident of Mrs. Hoover's “mixed” tea-party, which included the wife 
of Representative Oscar De Priest, is considered and contrasted with the same furore 
raised by President Rocsevelt’s dinner to Mr. Booker T. Washington almost thirty 
years ago. : 


The problem of social change is one which must be studied on a 
long-term base. In the interpretation of events which cover the 
short space of a vear, their significance is only to be grasped when 
these events are regarded somewhat in the light of straws showing 
which way the wind blows. Looked at in this manner, they may also 
prove of especial value in testing theories of how the problems 
which are being studied will resolve themselves. In the field of race 
relations, such theories are particularly numerous. In the main, it 
may be said that of the advocates of these theories, those who be- 
lieve in the promction of good will between the races are the more ar- 
ticulate. The question we must ask, therefore, is the extent to which 
their efforts have succeeded in moving the cultural imponderables ’ 
of tradition, belief, prejudice, and vested interest toward a more 
liberal point of view. And it is with this question in mind that we 
attempt to review briefly the developments in the field of race rele- 
tions, from the viewpoint of its three principal facets—the Indian, 
the immigrant, and the Negro. 
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THE INDIAN 


It will be remembered that early in 1928 the report of the staff 
of the Institute for Government Research was presented to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Hubert Work, who had charge of the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of our Indian population. This report sketched 
many practices which had become abuses, and showed how, strictly 
from the point of view of our own culture, the Indian was receiving 
lamentable treatment. The commissioner of Indian affairs had been 
under critical fire of those persons and societies who had interested 
themselves in the treatment of the Indian, and it was hoped that 
with the inauguration of President Hoover a more satisfactory 
régime would be instituted. 'That it was the intention of the new ad- 
ministration not to rest content with zffairs as they had been, be-. 
came evident a few days after office had been assumed, since, on 
March x4, Commissioner Burke's resignation was accepted and the 
way cleared for a thorough revision of the Indian affairs office. 

The report of the staff of the Institute for Government Research 
was persuasive. It adequately surveyed the economics of the situa- 
tion, and recommended changes which should make for greater effi- 
ciency; it criticized conscientiously and ably the manner in which 
Indian children were treated in Indian schools, and attacked with 
admirable courage other abuses in our dealings with the Indians. 

Yet, unfortunately, the investigators had slight interest in con- 
sidering the cultural mechanisms brought into play when one civili- 
zation attempts to engulf another. Their main task, as they saw it, 
was to look at the problem essentially from the viewpoint of effi- 
ciency, and of the resolution of a difficult situation in which the gov- 
ernment had become involved. And, in consequence, they failed to 
regard the ethnological aspects of the Indian problem—the point of 
view of the Indian—with the result that in planning reform only the 
governmental dilemma has been considered. This is clearly to be 
seen in the statement of Secretary Wilbur, in which, shortly after 
taking office, he announced the new Indian policy. 

Indians, he stated, must become citizens, and every effort of the 
Indian Bureau must be directed toward making the Indian “‘a self- 
sustaining, self-respecting American citizen just as rapidly as this 
can be brought about." Agreeing that the attitude that the Indian is 
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“the ward of the nation” is not a good one, Secretary Wilbur unim- 
peachably says, “As rapidly as possible he is to have the full respon- 
sibility for himself.” What is this responsibility? “Leadership must 
be given to Indians rather than custodianship.” Our educational 
program for the Indians must become one which is of “a practical 
and vocational chzracter," and we must develop plans “for the ab- 
sorption of the Indian into the industrial and agricultural life of the 
nation." A very important aspect oi the plan is the decentralization 
of the Indian Bureau, which is to be carried out as soon as possible, 
so that “the problem of health and education of the Indians shall be- 
come a responsibiity of the various states." The training of the 
Indian children should not be in special schools, but they should be 
trained along with white children in the ordinary school systems.. 
Scholarships in institutions of higher education should be provided, 
and a double program of education and health should be placed un- 
der the Bureau of Education and the Public Health Service, respec- 
tively. l 

Already, under this projected development, California has 
moved to take over the care of its Indians, and the Swing-Johnson 
bill, originated bv the California Indian Defense Association, pro- 
vides that “funds appropriated for the care and relief of Indians of 
California, under tne direction of the Secretary of the Interior shall 
be expended through certain public agencies of the State of Califor- 
nia." And already, under this plan, Indian children have been put 
into public schools. 

Obviously, the extent to which the Indian can be made a full- 
fledged citizen is something which has not been taken into consider- 
ation in this program. Indeed, as far as can be seen, the Indian's 
willingness to give up his cultural heritage has not been ascertained, 
and it will constitute a point to be watched, as the plan develops in 
its practical manipulation. If the experience of past attempts to 
educate the Indians is any earnest, the trend will be only toward a 
further demoralization of the Indians in their attitude toward their 
own cultures, and a coexisting lack of inner conviction that they 
should become full-fledged “Americans.” 

The tenacity of culture has not been sufficiently studied in these 
days of concern over the manner in which primitive civilizations 
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have been disappearing. A reconsideration of the data to be gained 
from primitive peoples who have been in contact with the whites 


seems, however, to indicate that even when thought and foresight 


are given to suppression and change of indigenous culture, this is 
not always brought about. The experience of New Zealand, where 
the aboriginal Maori have been so thoroughly Europeanized that 
they have attained high office in the government of the island, may 
be cited as a case in point.* For there a “Young Maori” movement 
has developed, led by a native genius who has had all the benefits of 
a European education, and not only have the remaining fragments 
of the Maori culture been retained, but research into early reports 
has given Maori scholars leads by means of which they have been 
able to give their people instruction in the civilization of their an- 
cestors. Today the Maori are making rapid strides toward the re- 
establishment of many phases of their cld civilization. 

In the final analysis, the manner in which the new Indian plan 
will work out is a matter of its administration. That, with intelligent 
and liberal interpretation, it will be of benefit to the Indians cannot 
be controverted, for the transfer of the control and leadership to the 
Indians is assuredly to be desired. It is further to be hoped that the 
interpretations will go to the length of giving to the Indians a leader- 
ship which will strive to develop their own Indian culture, so that 
the demoralization of the Indian may be checked rather than ac- 
celerated. It is a matter of happy choice that has brought Mr. C. J. 
Rhoads to the post of commissioner of Indian affairs, and Mr. J. H. 
Scattergood to that of assistant commissioner. Both of these men 
are well trained in affairs of the world, and both have for many years 
manifested a deep and intelligent interest in the working out of the 
Indian problem. | 

These new policies of the Indian aifairs office and of the Secre- 
.tary of the Interior constitute the outstanding development of the 
year in our relations with our Indian population. The effect of these 
policies on the Indian problem itself will be watched with the great- 
est interest by those concerned with social experimentation and con- 
trolled social change. 


! Certain phases of this movement are set forth in “The Changing Maori," by 
F. M. Keesing, Vol. IV, Memoirs of the Board of Maori Ethnological Research. 
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THE IMMIGRANT 


There has been little change in the last year from former trends 
in our attitude toward foreigners who wish to come to live in the 
United States. That the restrictionists have had the backing of pop- 
ular opinion has never been doubted. The reflection of this opinion 
has been seen in legislation making for increasing severity in the 
restriction of the number and type of persons who may emigrate to 
the United States. The drive toward this opinion and the resulting 
legislation is not as simple of analysis as might appear. Not only are 
there perplexing social and economic factors to account for the pop- 
 ularity of the restrictionist movement—-as witness the enthusiastic 
support given it by the American Federation of Labor—but there 
are also deep-rooted feelings based on an implicit biological theory 
which assumes inherent differences in temperament, capability, and 
congeniality, not alone in the major races of mankind, but also in ` 
the European subtypes. 

After a number of experiments, ius racial feeling avial 
in the passage ot legislation providing for a quota system based on 
"national origins." the assumption having been that since the vari- 
ous peoples who go to make up the population of this country have 
got along in the past as well as they have, the best method of restric- 
tion would be to see that new arrivals come in the same proportions 
as have gone to make up the present population. in the opinion of 
the secretaries of state, commerce, and labor, whose duty it was to 
formulate these proportions, the task was scientifically almost im- 
possible, and the results which they presented were given to Con- 
gress with the qualification that they had merely acted according to 
directions, and that they themselves had misgivings as to the ac- 
curacy of the figures which had been worked out. 

It was a foregone conclusion that President Hoover, who, as 
Secretary of Commerce, had gone on record as opposing this method 
of estimating the percentages to be admitted from any one country, 
would bring pressure to bear to have the provision set aside before 
the date on which it was mandatory for him to proclaim the new 
quotas, and thus put them into effect. A general knowledge of the 
president’s attitude resulted in an effort to pass legislation postpon- 
ing again for'a year the proclamation of these provisions, and this 
was actually passed by the House of Representatives the day before 
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the old Congress passed out of existence; the Senate, however, did 
not concur. | | 

On April 16, President Hoover sent a message to Congress urg- 
ing the postponement or the repeal of the national origins provision. 
The matter finally came to a vote on June r3, and through the de- 
termined opposition of Senator.Reed, of Pennsylvania, the forces 
which were striving for the repeal, or the setting aside, of the pro- 
vision were defeated by a vote of 43 to 37. Six days later the new 
quotas were announced by the government. 

When we pause to consider the biological concepts underlying . 
the philosophy which actuated the framers of this legislation, and 
those who were responsible for its passage, the results, which were 
intended to favor those countries whose population was deemed as- 
similable and desirable, and to prevent immigration from countries 
whose people were thought of as unassimilable and undésirable, are 
perplexing. Thus, although Great Britain and Ireland had a consid- 
erably smaller quota under the system replaced by the national 
origins quotas—the old quotas permitting 34,007 a year, and the 
new 65,721—Germany has been reduced from 51,227 per annum to 
23,057; the Irish Free State from 28,567 to 17,853; and the Scan- 
dinavian countries of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark from 18,664 
to 6,872. Decreases have been established for Australia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Armenia, France, and Portugal, among others; while in- 
creased immigration is allowed from Austria, Belgium, Hungary, 
Italy, and the Netherlands, from Poland, Spain, and Turkey. On 
the face of it, it is difficult to see where the restrictionists have made 
their point, except in the increased number of British who may come 
to the United States to live, but itis relatively certain from the state- 
ments made by those who were active in securing the new quota 
system, that further efforts will be made to reduce more drastically 
the immigration from those nations conceived as undesirable. 

The tendency to raise difficulties for the immigrant has taken a 
new form. Until last year it was comparatively easy for the Cana- 
dian, the Mexican, or the inhabitant cf Central or South America to 
come to this country. In the Box anc Johnson bills, recently intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives, this matter is also to re- 
ceive attention. It is well known, of course, that there has been a 
great deal of feeling about Mexican immigration within recent 
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years. Mexicans have been entering the United States in great num- 
bers, and the attempt to restrict their coming has made necessary a 
large and active border patrol for mamy years. The bills, which 
vary slightly in their figures, are so fremed as to allow generous 
numbers of immigrants from “British North America,” while dras- 
tically lowering the numbers to be admi-ted from Mexico, Central 
and South America, and the West Indies. In the Johnson bill, for 
example, a quota of 2,175 is allowed Mexico. This figure may be 
contrasted with the 40,540 persons who came into this country from 
Mexico in the twelve months ending June 30, 1929. It is of some 
interest to recognize that the tendencv af restrictions seems to op- 
 erate effectively whether the specific legislation bearing upon it has 
or has not been provided. A case in point are the figures made public 
by the state department, on February zz, 1930, on Mexican immi- 
gration during the seven-month period ending January 31, 1930, in 
support of its opposition to pending legislation in Congress for the 
placing of Mexico on a quota basis. It appears that a rigid visa sys- 
tem has been put in operation by the stete department, which has 
reduced the immigration from Mexico by 73.1 per cent for the pe- 
riod under discussion—only 8,985 visas having been granted. 
Another aspect of the general trend toward the greater limita- 
tion of admission to the United States deserves comment. In the 
course of the year, legislation was passed which made it impossible 
for Canadians and Mexicans working in border cities to pass freely 
across the border, as they had done in tke past. Congressional ac- 
tion was sustained bv the Supreme Court after some deliberation. 
This legislation hed some unlooked-for ccnsequences, for one result 
of its passage was that the difficulty of returning to the United States 
from a short visit to Canada appeared tc parallel tliat of travelers 
coming from Europe; and that motorists visiting Canada last sum- 
‘mer seem to have heen forced to provide -hemselves with birth cer- 
tificates, passports, or other identifying papers to insure them the 
right to return to their homes in the United States, after their outing. 


THE NEGRO 
We have heard a good deal in the last few years on the extent to 
which interracial co-operation has achieved its end—that southern 
white students have associated with Negro students in conferences; 
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that Negro and white clergymen have dined at one table; that mem- 
bers of both racial groups have gathered from time to time, in vari- 
ous cities of the North and South, to discuss their common problems 
and to adjust points of friction which have arisen. These contacts, 
pleasant to contemplate if one feels that the existence of repression 
in a society is disadvantageous and accordingly deplores its pres- 
ence, have been widely discussed as to their general significance, 
and particularly as to the manner in which they may point to a pos- 
sible way out of the racial dilemma which the Negro problem pre- 
‘sents. If perhaps too great an optimism has been manifest in the 
interpretation that these events “presage a new era in race rela- 
tions"— a phrase that is very current—it would not be strange. For, 
in fact, the basic situation is such that any series of facts which leads 
us to believe that the tension between whites and Negroes is lifting 
is more than welcome. 

The question we must pose in surveying the changes in racial 
relations in the United States during the last year as it relates to the 
Negro is this: What is the evidence of change, or lack of change, in 
the attitude of whites toward Negroes and Negroes toward whites, 
and in the general position of the Negro as a minority group? 

A number of the developments which came into being justify 

optimism, and chief among them is the development in Negro edu- 
cation. The traditional attitude concerning Negro education, which 
since the time of Mr. Booker T. Washington has held so strongly, 
and which has resulted in the diversion of practically all available 
funds for Negro education to those institutions which centered their 
attention upon making manual workers of their students, seems to 
have been revised. As a result, we find that there has been a material 
strengthening of those institutions which aim to train for the profes- 
sions, or which, indeed, give the student a general intellectual train- 
ing without any specialized professional preparation. The funds 
which various.organizations and individuals have made available to 
- Fisk University, to Howard University, and to others, the consoli- 
dation of Spelman and Moorehouse Colleges with Atlanta Univer- 
sity are an index of this new tendency, which may be looked for to 
broaden the educational opportunities of Negroes. Facilities for 
professional training have also received attention. The develop« 
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ment of Mahari Medical College in Nashville, the strengthening of 
the medical department of Howard University, and the provision of 
hospitalization for Negroes, and the training of Negro internes in 
. Chicago with funds raised to rehabilitate the Provident Hospital 
are among the examples to be cited. 

The smallness of the number of lynchings has held over a Sec- 
ond year. The social scientist is, however; warned by one writer not 
to ignore the point that in those areas where lynching was formerly 
most prevalent, the homicide rate has materially increased.” The 
implication is that the lynching technique has merely been trans- 
ferred to this other method of removing those persons who may be 
thought socially objectionable, and it appears that the conviction of 
the killer is as dificult when he is an individual as it was when the 
killing was done by a mob. | 

In other aspects of life the Negro has received recognition and 
enlarged opportunity. He has successfully carried on legal appeals 
and publicity campaigns which have undoubtedly aroused the sym- 
pathy of thoughtful persons who, in the ordinary course of events, 
would have been more or less neutral on the Negro problem. Illus- 
trations of these points may be hzd in the battle against the absolute 
segregation of Negroes in.city districts which has been continued, 
and tbe struggle for protection against personal molestation of Ne- ` 
groes in the South, which the courts have aided by specific rulings. 
The election of a number of Negroes to posts of responsibility may 
also be noted, the outstanding instance being that of Mr. Oscar De 
Priest, who was elected to the House of Representatives from one of 
the Chicago districts. Another important appointment is that of 
. Mr. Charles S. Johnson to represent the United States on an impar- 
tial commission oi the League of Nations to investigate the charge 
of the existence of forced labor in Liberia. ` 

Attempts at segregation in churches aroused attention last au- 
 tumn, by the announced intention of the Rev. William S. Black- 
shear, rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Matthew's, 
Brooklyn, to exclude several Negro parishioners from the church. 
The Rev. Mr. Blackshear had the sympathy of Monsignor John L. 
Belford, pastor of a Brooklyn Catholic church, who announced that 
if Negroes “became numerous" in his church they would be ex- 
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pelled. The vigorous protests which these announcements evoked 
and the great mass of publicity which they attained may be said to 
show the reaction to open restriction of Negroes in the northern 
states, and to indicate that the preponderance of feeling is that such 
direct measures are ill advised. The position of these two pastors 
was repudiated by their respective heads, the Rt. Rev. E. M. Stires, 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Long Island, and Cardinal Pat- 
rick Hayes, of the Roman Catholic church in New York. 

Án occurrence—trivial in itself, to be sure—which had given 
much food for thought to critical students of social processes is the 
incident of the White House tea of June 2. In view of this, it appears 
to me to be of value here to sketch a few brief facts which bear 
upon it. | 

On June 13, an obscure notice in the daily newspapers announced 
that Mrs. Hoover had entertained the wife of the Negro Congress- 
man, Mr. Oscar De Priest, at a Congressional tea at the White 
House. The day following the publication of the news of Mrs. De 
Priests visit, a resolution was presented to the Texas state Senate 
attacking President Hoover for having sanctioned the reception of 
a Negro woman at the White House. 'This was followed, on June 16, 
by the adoption of a resolution in the Florida House of Representa- 
tives—by a vote of 71 to 15—condemning "certain social policies of 
the administration in entertaining negroes in the White House on a 
parity with white ladies." The next day Senator Cole Blease offered 
a resolution in the United States Senate “to request the Chief Exec- 
utive to respect the White House,” but this attempt to bring the mat- 
ter in the national body met with little response, and was mainly 
countered with indignant demands that the resolution, and Senator 
: Blease's remarks on it, be expunged from the record. 

The Senate of Mississippi was presented on June 24 with a con- 
current resolution “unreservedly condemning” the entertainment 
of Mrs. De Priest, and this was adopted on the third of July. The 
Georgia House of Representatives adopted the following resolution 
by a vote of 179 to 5, on June 27: 

Resolved, By the Georgia General] Assembly, that we deeply regret the re- 
cent occurrences in the official and social life of the national capitol which have 


a tendency to revive and intensify racial discord; | 
That, inasmuch as such occurrences tend to delude the negro population 
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of the country into pdisemp that social equality an intermingling with the 
white race is a possibility for them, they ere exceedingly injurious to the ne- 
gro himself and should Pe discouraged by all who have the welfare of the negro 
at heart. 

These official Brionsunsetiienas may, indeed, be said to represent 
the lag which is characteristically to be looked for in official opinion. 
At the same time, they may be said to represent the expression of 
opinion of those who are close to the numerically preponderant mass - 
of their constituents, and therefore cannot be said to be negligible, 
though to regard them as representing all phases of attitude which 
prevail in their constituencies would without doubt be fallacious. 

The extent to which public opinion was aroused by the incident 
is to be seen in the testimony of Mr. Julian Harris, who reported on 
conditions in Georgia in the New York Times, under the date of 
July 7: “It would require several columns to give an accurate pic- 
ture of the torn and harassed South. .... Which is to say that 
today, despite the fact that it is practically a month since Mrs. 
Hoover's mixed tea took place, some of us are still seething i in white 
‘hot indignation.” 

On July 3, the government took official cognizance of the situa- 
tion when Secretary Davis issued a list of Negroes who had been 
entertained by former presidents. The list was signed by Mr. Mark 
Phillips, commissioner of conciliation. At the end of the list the re- 
mark appears that “the additional searca directed by the Secretary 
is in course of preparation.” 

This “tempest in a teapot,” as it has been called, is of social sig- 
nificance because it is one of those occurrences which, though in- 
significant in itself, yet reveals the state of matters with great clar- 
ity. How far has the attempt to remove the prejudice against the, 
Negro, which has been prosecuted with so much effort, been suc- 
- cessful since the time when President Roosevelt entertained Mr. 
Booker T. Washington in 1903? Objectively there do not seem to 
be-any essential differences either in th» general character or the 

violence of the reactions which the two ozcurrences called forth. 
| Once again we are presented with zhe problem of discerning 
fundamental change toward a given end, desired by a minority of 
the population, when that end is at variance with the traditional set 
of attitudes of the great mass of their iellaw-citizens. 
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ABSTRACT 

William J. Cooper was appointed commissioner of education, and Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary of the interior. The Office of Education during 1929 commenced 
its survey of secondary education throughout the country. O:her educational devel- 
opments in 1929 were the accrediting of Negro colleges according to their ability to do 
work acceptable for admission to medical schools bv the Americen Medical Association; 
the decision of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to inaugu- 
' rate a policy of rating Negro colleges within its territory; the appointment of a com- 
mission by the American Council of Education to study the >roblem of introducing 
social sciences in the public schools; the creation of a single board of control for all the 
public higher educational institutions of the state of Oregon; the study of the problems 
of articulation between the different units of the American public-school system, in- 
cluding elementary, secondary, collegiate, university, and professional education con- 
tained in the Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Supe-intendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association; and the Carnegie report on college athletics. 

The year 1929 resulted in rather extraordinary educational ac- 
tivity on the part of the federal government. These activities are of 
nation-wide interest; their significance is not in all cases easy to 

k * 
estimate. In general, however, the trend has been toward better 
definition of the functions of the national government in education 
and continuation of service relationships to state and private edu- 
cational agencies through wider co-operative effort. 

n a (le. 

In so far as the year has been characterized by federal education- 
al activity of different character and greater exient than had for- 
merly been the case, the fact is due in large part to changes in 
governmental personnel and to the extremely favorable official rela- 
tionships that were thus created. 

` In February, 1929, William John Cooper resigned as state super- 
intendent of education in California, to assume the office. of United 
States commissioner of education, made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. John J. Tigert in the fall of 1928. A month after this appoint- 
ment, President Hoover selected another Californian, Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, president of Stanford University, as secretary of the 
Interior Department. Thus the official channels for federal edu- 


cational business were commanded by Califorrians, all of whom 
063 
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were keenly interested in education. The advocates of a “federal 
department of education with a secretary in the presidents cabinet" 
hoped that their cause might be realized. This hope was dashed, 
however, when the secretary of the interior, with the approval of 
the president, formally repudiated advocacy of such a transforma- 
tion. In a formal statement read before the annual meeting of the 
American Council >n Education in May, 1929, he declared: 

'The place of the national government is not that of supplying funds in large 
amounts for carrying on the administrative functions of education in the com- . 
munities, but to develop methods, ideals, and procedures, and to present them, 
to be taken on their merits. The national government, too, can give widespread 
information on procedures, can report on what is going on in different parts 
of the country and in the world, and can unify to some extent the objects of 
those in the field oi education in so far as unification is desirable. There is a 
distinct place for tais sort of thing in the administrative side of the national 
government, but it should not be recognized as an administrative position with 
large funds at its disposal. A Department of Education similar to the other 
departments of the Gcvernment is not required. An adequate position for edu- 
cation within a department, and with sufficient financial support for its research, 
survey and other work, is al! that is needed. 


This statement was followed by action that may or may not be of 
far-reaching significance to American education, but certainly em- 
phasizes the intention to reduce the educational administrative 
functions of the United States Interior Department to the minimum 
and to formulate policies for greatly enhanced non-administrative 
educational work by the federal government that may materially 
affect the educational activities of other departments. 

Of relatively mimor practical importance but indicative of the 
policy expressed by Secretary Wilbur was the change of the name 
of the United States Bureau of Education to the United States Office 
of Education. 

Of more importence than this change of name is the attempt to 
formulate more exact definition of the functions of the federal gov- 
ernment in education. For this purpose Secretary Wilbur called a 
conference of leading educators on June 7, 1929. Dr. C. R. Mann, 
director of the American Council on Education, was designated as 
chairman, and Mr. J. W. Crabtree of the National Education As- 
sociation, secretarv. Three subcommittees were organized: one 
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under the chairmanship of Dr. James E. Russell to consider the 
educational activities of the national government; one headed by 
President Lotus D. Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, to 
consider subsidies to the colleges; and the third, to study other sub- 
sidies under the direction of Mr. Frank Cody, superintendent of the 
Detroit schools. This commission later secured $100,000 from the. 
Rosenwald Fund to finance the study, and Dr. Henry Suzzalo was 
chosen to direct the work. 

It will be noted that the work of the Commission, as indicated by 
the subcommittees, gives considerable emphasis to matters of sub- 
sidy. This fact and the discussions of the Commission have led to 
concern in certain quarters lest the Commission report a general 
disapproval of federal aid for educatior. in the states. 

At the present time the more important federal aids to state edu- 
cation consist of annual income from land grants made available by 
the Morrill Act of 1862, the flat appropriations derived from the 
Morrill Act of 1890, and the Nelson Amendment of 1907. In addi- 
tion, funds for research, especially for agricultural research, áre 
made available through the Hatch Adams and the Purnell Acts. In 
none of these cases does the grant of federal money carry an obli- 
gation to the state to appropriate further funds. Two of the federal 
subsidies—the Smith-Lever funds for agricultural extension and - 
the Smith-Hughes funds for vocational education—do require that 
the state or local community provide an amount of money equal to 
the federal grant. Since it is the land-grant colleges and vocational 
education that receive the major portion of federal monies, some 
concern has been felt by the beneficiaries lest the committee disturb 
existing arrangements. 'This fear is probably not justified since both 
these interests are adequately represented on the Commission, and 
the character of the other members is such as will effectively pre- 
vent distortion of logical conclusions, 2E 

In harmony with President Hoover's plan for determining facts 
and seeking advice from well-informed experts as a basis for formu- 
lating policy, several special educational commissions, in addition 
to that upon the relations of the federal government to education, 
have been set up. These include a national commission to consider 
the problems of illiteracy, a commission to consider the educational 
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uses of the radio, ard, indirectly, a commission on the entire prob- 
lem of social welfare. | 
The national study of secondary education for which funds had 
been requested of Congress in 1928 by Dr. J. J. Tigert, then com- 
missioner of education, was inaugurated in July, 1929. Commis- 
sioner Cooper retains the general direction of the survey, but has 
secured Dr. L. V. Koos as associate director in immediate charge of 
the professional and technical aspects of the study. Mr. Carl A. 
Jessen, of the staff of the Office of Education, is acting as assistant 
to the commissioner in charge of the business and mechanics of the 
survey and of certain elements of the study itself. 

As announced, the plans for the survey definitely provide that it 
shall not be a study of urban secondary education alone. Special 
attention will be paid to the problems of high-school education in 
the smaller communities and rural areas. It will include an exami- 
nation of the growth and present status of secondary education in 
the United States, the forms of its administration, the types of high- 
school organization, the articulation af the high school with the 
levels both below end above the secondary level, and will treat the 
curriculums in corsiderable detail. Of special interest is the plan 
to study the secondary-school population and its related problems. . 
As outlined by the committees serving on the staff of the commis- 
sion, this phase of the study will investizate the proportions of sec- 
ondary-school pcpulation in and out of school in relation to age, 
race, sex, intelligence, and social economic status. In this connec- : 
tion, special inquiry will attempt to determine the articulation of 
the schools with the occupational life of secondary-school graduates. 

In harmony with the purposes and methods of national service to 
the schools of the country through organized service demanded by 
various groups, a paragraph was introduced into the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill in the fall o2 1929 looking to a national 
study of teacher-training in the United States. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars is asked for this purpose ir order to make “‘a study of 
the qualifications of teachers in the public schools, the supply of 
available teachers, the facilities available and needed for teacher 
' training, including courses of study anc methods of teaching.” 
This project, which will probably be made effective by congres- 
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sional action, is of special importance in view of the development 
during 1929 of the rather general conviction that there is an over- 
supply of teachers. Considerable evidence has been assembled to 
indicate that this isa fact so far as actual numbers are concerned. 
However, many educators question whether the supply of well- 
qualified teachers is excessive. Further, it is claimed by no one that 
the oversupply extends to all phases and subject-matter fields. Edu- 
cators who are interested in the deficiencies and inequalities of 
rural education are especially concerned lest measures be taken to 
reduce the supply without sufficient attention to the need for more 
and better-trained teachers in rural schools. This group, therefore, 
regards the proposed teacher training study as of special impor- 
tance in that it hopes that from such a study plans of procedure and 
measures of relief may be devised. 

Attention was called in this review of education for 1928 to the . 
fact that opportunities available to Negroes for preparation to 
enter medical schools were very restricted. As was indicated, this 
was a situation that affected the medical care of a very large propor- 
tion of our population. The American Medical Association, upon 
the basis of a survey of Negro colleges and universities made by the 
- United States Bureau of Education in 1928, prepared and published 
in 1929 a reclassification of the Negro colleges upon the basis of 
their ability to do work acceptable for admission to medical schools. 
Up to the time of the publication of this new classification, the 
American Medical Association had rated only five Negro colleges 
in the United States as doing work that would be accepted at par 
for admission to medical schools. The new classification rates 
twenty-five Negro colleges as prepared to offer acceptable work for 
admission to medical schools. Such a tremendous expansion of ap- 
proved premedical work should greatly facilitate training of Negro 
physicians. 

Of hardly less importance than the expansion of opportunity 
thus provided is the fact that the American Medical Association 
issued the new list with the statement that any college which will 
pay the cost of reinvestigation may be examined annually in order 
that due recognition can be given for such improvements as have 
been made. This enlightened policy is in striking contrast to con- 
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ditions that previously based judgment of the ability of Negro col- 
"leges to offer premedical work upon facts that were in some in- 
stances ten years old. 

It should be noted in this connection that the American Medical 
Association does rot wish to encroach upon the accrediting and 
classification functions of the regional snd national accrediting as- 
sociations of colleges and secondary sckools. The ratings given by 
the American Medical Association list cre not intended to refer to 
four years of work given by the instituticns but represent the ability 
of Negro colleges :c offer two years of acceptable premedical college 
work. The list is effective only until such time as provision is made 
for the classification or approval of colleges for Negro students by 
the established regional accrediting associations. 

The only regional association which does not rate Negro colleges 
within its territory has been that of th» Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. It is af extreme educational im- 
portance and of great sociological interest, therefore, that at the 
meeting of the Association in Decemb2r, 1929, the Association 
voted without a dissenting voice to rate both Negro colleges and 
high schools within its territory. A con-mittee was appointed for 
this purpose with Lír. H. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools at 
Meridian, Mississipri, as chairman. There seems to be no reason 
why this decision o2 the Southern Association to assume respon- 
sibility for passing judgment upon the quality of the work of Negro 
colleges and high schools should not be ca-ried to completion within 
the near future, except the necessity o: securing approximately 
$2 5,000 for the prasecution of the investization. In view of the na- 
tional importance cf the action of the Southern Association and the 
splendid opportunity it gives for the improvement of race relation- 
ships, it is difficult tc believe that the required funds will not be 
forthcoming. 

Probably the proposal of the year that is most important from 
the standpoint of its potential effect upon actual instruction in the 
schools is that made by Dr. C. H. Judd, of the University of Chi- 
cago, before the American Council on Education in May, 1929. 
Dr. Judd pointed out that the timidity of the colleges in attacking 
social problems is accentuated in the public schools. “It is, striking- 
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ly true that the rank and file of even the college students of the 
country are relatively little affected by the social sciences, and that 
high school and elementary school pupils are hardly reached at all." 

Yet society depends upon these schools to prepare the rank and 
file of its citizens for participation in the community life of the na- 
tion in such fashion as will enable them to vote and act intelligently 
upon economic and social problems of national and state concern. 
The school authorities, for safety's sake, quite generally hesitate to 
introduce live social discussion and instruction, or they are unable 
to do so since such work usually effects the standing or the advan- 
tage of one or another social or economic group. Dr. Judd made a 
plea for the appointment of a commission to carry on a series of ex- 
periments under ordinary school conditions for the purpose of 
securing and sifting a large body of material which might be formu- 
lated in such a way that it might be utilized in the schools “with 
sufficient sanction behind it so that teachers will be free from the 
inhibitions which now handicap thera in devising social instruc- 
tion." The American Council on Education appointed such a com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Dr. Judd, and co-operative ar- 
rangements have been made with several school systems whereby 
the plan may be financed. The significance of this development is 
apparent from the statement of the principle that will control its 
activities. “The proposal is not that social studies be added to the 
present curriculum, but that a comprehensive reconstruction of the 
curriculum be undertaken with a view to making social studies the 
core to all that is taught in the schools.” 

Attempts to secure unity of educational effort and consideration 
of the problems involved occupied an increasingly important posi- 
tion during 1929. In the field of higher education the most striking. 
movement in this direction was the creation of a single board to con- 
trol all the public higher educational institutions of Oregon. The 
five institutions had been under the control of three boards, one 
each for the university, the.agricultural college, and the normal 
schools. À fourth board, that on higher curriculums, had the func- 
tion of preventing and abolishing undesirable duplication of work 
between the institutions. These old boards were eliminated and 
their powers and duties lodged in a single board of nine members. 
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Political and locel influences are guarded against by making the 
term of board members nine years, by restricting the governot’s 
power of removal, by making ineligible for membership any resi- 
dent of a city in which one of the institutions is located, and by per- 
mitting upon the board not more than one alumnus each from the 
university, the agricultural college, and the normal schools., All 
funds are allotted t5 the institutions by the board and no represen- 
tative of an institution may appear before the legislature or any of 
its committees withcut the written authority of the board. 

The law which established this experiment in co-ordinated con- 
trol of the state public higher institutions further stipulated that 
prior to inauguration of the new policy the board should arrange 
for a survey of higher education in the state by an impartial outside 
agency. The United States Office of Education has been invited to 
undertake this surv2y and will complete the work in 1930. In order 
to insure that the Foard has continuous and comparable informa- 
tion concerning the institutions under its control, the law made pro- - 
vision for the employment of an executive Secretary ‘fully qualified 
by educational training, ability, and experience." 

Of somewhat different character and scope, but equally indica- 
tive of educational interest in unity of effort on the part of the vari- 
ous agencies and levels of education, was the Sevent Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, published in 1929. This publication was devoted entirely 
to the problems of articulation between the different units of the 

American public-school system—elementary, secondary, collegiate, 
university, and professional. It is significant also that the commis- 
sion which prepared this Yearbook was continued, with instructions 
to carry on further investigation of the same subject for report in 
the Yearbook to appear in 1931. 

Another publicéet:on that disturbed academic calm to a greater 
extent than any report since that on medical education was the Car- 
negie report on co:lege athletics which appeared in October, 1929. 
The importance of this report lies not alone in the facts submitted 
in regard to the commercialism of college athletics and the exploita- 
tion of athletic ability by educational institutions. It is of even 
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greater value in that it provides disinterested outside leadership in 
attack upon a situation with which college and university presidents 
cannot deal effectively at first instance. They are seriously handi- 
capped by the fact that the public is ignorant of the effects of com- 
mercialized college athletics upon educational standards, and mis- 
interprets intercollegiate contests as evidence of undergraduate 
enthusiasm. The report should tend to change the attitude of the ' 
public and to make it realize that the forces which largely mold the 
present form of intercollegiate athletics are those traceable to the 
financial returns to the institutions and to the newspapers that pro- 
vide the ballyhoo. 
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ABSTRACT 


Congress has laid tie foundations for a great publicly owned water power by 
authorizing the building of the Boulder Dam, but alows its operation by private com- 
panies under lease. Among the states, Utah has launched long-distance planning of 
public works as a relief for unemployment, The Pennsylvania state government has 
been reorganized on the tasis of the single-headed department with the advisory com- 
mission, and even administrative commissions within the departments, still testifying 
to the fear of a powerful bureaucracy as well as the practical necessity of groups of 
men for the semi-lezislat-ve and semi-judicial work of administration. Unpaid com- 
missions as a means of supervising executive officials and of rule-making testify in 
other states that a highly -entralized government has not yet found favor in this coun- 
try. The session laws of last year show that the use of professional bodies to control 
the members of their cwr professions is an accepted form of administrative organiza- 
tion. Decisions of the Supreme Court have sustained the presidential pocket veto, the 
power of the secretary of war, under statute, to regt late the flow of water from Lake 
Michigan, and have regularized the position of an administrative court, the Board of 
Tax Appeals. l oe 


Governmental cnanges as shown by the legislation of 1929 show 
development of the same tendencies toward centralized government 
organized under single-headed departments in the more important 
industrial states with the persistence elsewhere of the citizens’ com- 
mission, either unpa:d or paid a small ser diem to carry on both the 
administrative and the rule-making duties of the government. The 
most interesting and important of thes» commissions is that in 
Utah, which initiates the long-distance planning idea which has 
been so vigorously urged by official and. unofficial spokesmen re- 
cently, since unemoloyment has become a serious problem in this 
country. The projec: in its full development calls for planning the 
construction needs o: the state over a long period, and then permit- 
ting an administrative body to determine at what time the particu- 
lar plans should be carried out, in order that the work may be real- 
ized when most needed to supply employment. Of course, in some 
cases projects cannot be delayed, but must be completed as soon 
as possible in order to meet a need. The tzsk of determining, under 
local 'and political pressure, which projects should be at once begun 
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and which should be delayed is no simple one, nor is it easy to de- 
termine when unemployment threatens and the time is ripe for re- 
leasing work. 

The Utah act is only a beginning, but it is balenitesnt for stu- 
dents of government. It is notable that the legislature on the recom- 
mendation of the governor has confided the delicate and important 
task of determining just when the particular work should be done 
and of controlling its expenditure, not to the state administration, 
but to a body of unpaid citizens appointed by the governor, them- 
selves selecting their own administrative force. This is the opposite 
pole to the movement for centralizing power and responsibility in 
the hands of the governor and the official administration. l 

Another interesting use of the citizens’ commission to effectuate 
a sort of guild organization of trades and professions is freely illus- 
trated in the last year. Licensing of such persons is the approved 
method of testing their capacities by examination and disciplining 
them by withdrawing or suspending licenses. This power of profes- 
sional life and death, however, is not piaced in the hands of the regu- 
lar officers of the state, but is kept within the group regulated by re- 
quiring that members of that group alone shall-be appointed to the 
commission, and not infrequently on the cen of their 
professional association. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Outstanding in legislation affecting the federal government is 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act. The secretary of the interior is 
authorized to construct and operate the dam at Boulder Canyon 
and a canal taking the waters of the Colorado River into Imperial 
Valley in California, and to construct also a hydroelectrical power 
plant. A fund of $165,000,000 is se: aside for the work, to be ad- 
vanced as called for by the secretary of the interior. All money re- 
ceived from the operation of the project is to be paid into the fund. 
Before beginning construction the secretary must assure that it 
shall be self-supporting by contracting for sale of water or power 
for a sum sufficient to insure payment of expenses and operation 
and maintenance, and within fifty years the repayment of the cost 


* Public 642 45 Stat. at L. 1057. 
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of the plant plus interest. The dam is to remain government prop- 
erty managed by the secretary of the interior, who may, however, 
lease units of the plant with the right to generate electrical energy 
or make a generzl lease of the use of tke waters for power. Under 
the provisions of the leases the secretary may regulate service by 
the lessee to the public. 

The only other statute of importance in the organization of 
government is the central purchasing act,” the purpose of which is 
the concentration under one administrative head of the purchase of 
supplies for the executive branch of the government. The secre- 
tary of the treasury is authorized to administer the service through 
the General Supp:y Committee, and the finances are taken care of 
by creating a special fund in the treasury from which payments 
may be made, to be reimbursed by the Cepartments and establish- 
ments for which purchases are made. 


| STATE GOVERNMENT 

Long-range planning—The year 1929 witnessed the first 
fruits of the idea cf the long-range planning of public works spon- 
sored by President Hoover as a means of regulating unemploy- 
ment. It is to the state of Utah that must go the credit of initiating 
what may be a very deep-seated reform in which is implicit, not 
alone the Immediate purpose of distributing the use of state money 
' so that it will accoraplish the social purpose of relieving unemploy- 
ment, but also the further object of providing a more orderly and 
intelligent development of building plans of the state through con- 
centrating in the hands of a single state agency, control, not only of 
the planning of state construction, but also of the duty of determin- 
ing the order of impo-tance of the projects to be undertaken. 

By chapter 1orj the Utah legislature created a commission of 
five citizens to be appointed by the governor with the consent of 
the Senate, for four-year terms, except that the first appointments 
were divided, two ior two years, the others for four years, so that 
there would be a degree of overlapping waich would assure a cer- 
tain continuity in tae policy of the commission and would make 

* Public 833 45 Stat. at L. 1341. 


* Law of 1929, Utah. Unless otherwise indicated, chapter and page numbers refer 
to the session laws of 1929 of the state mentioned. 
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temporary political exigencies less controlling. To remove the com- 
mission farther from partisan political control and make it repre- 
sentative of the best class of citizens, the commission is not paid, 
which means that the governor is expected to find business men and 
citizens whose principal occupation is not the state service, to give 
their time and take responsibility for the very important duties of 
the commission. The commission is given further independence of 
the state administration by having power to appoint its own staff, 
headed by a secretary and a superintendent of construction. The 
theory of the centralization of executive control in the governor or 
in any branch of the state administration is completely put to one 
side, except so far as the auditing department has control over ex- 
pense to. prevent spending money for purposes not authorized by 
law. These purposes are very wide. The commission is authorized 
to make plans and contracts for state work, to acquire property and 
sell parcels not needed for state uses, and to submit to arbitration 
any controversies arising in the course of its operations. The free- 
dom of the commission to undertake work at such periods as it 
deems most advantageous for the public is made very evident in the 
method of financing its operations. A bond issue is authorized, to 
be sold to the extent and at the time requested by the commission, 
so that money is not impounded in the treasury from tax revenue 
nor are bonds sold until the money is actually needed for use, but 
financing is provided in advance so that the commission is free to 
undertake its work as it pleases. 

The bill originally introduced provided a program for a twenty- 
year period, specifying a large number of buildings for the univer- 
sity and for state institutions, including a provision for a new state 
prison. But the legislature was not willing to follow the governor so 
far, and as it became law the act provides for only a two-year pro- 
gram of building construction, but nevertheless the amount of the 
bond issue authorized, $1,150,000, is an earnest expression of the 
sincerity of the legislature in its experiment. The commission has 
been set up and is functioning. Its picneering work will be of im- 
portance to the whole country. 

Single-headed departments —The reorganization of the Penn- 
sylvania state government, chapter 175,.is the outstanding expres- 
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sion of the trend toward the modernization of American state gov- 
ernment during the year 1029. Scattered executive offices, boards, 
and commissions ere assembled into nineteen single-headed de- 
partments and three independent commissions. In the case of two 
of the commissions, the rule-making function is prominent. The 
other is a semi-judicial organ. There is no reason of principle why 
the first two, the Board of Game Commissioners and the Board of 
Fish Commissioners, should not have been consultative commis- 
sions in a single-headed executive department of conservation, but 
the third is the Public Service Commission, whose function is so 
clearly judicial that it can only be exercised by a board: The gov- 
ernor, with the epproval of two-thirds of the Senate, appoints those 
heads of departments who are not elective officers, and the mem- 
bers of all independent commissions. The terms of appointment are 
made to correspond with the term of the governor, by making them 
for four years, beginning with the third Tuesday in January after 
the election of the governor. 

The principle of centralizing control in the head of the depart- 
ment, notable in New York and California, is not followed so com- 
pletely in Pennsylvania, since the governor appoints the deputies in 
each department and many advisory boards. Furthermore, the pow- 
er of the head of the department to reorganize his bureaus is subject 
to the approval of zhe Executive Board, the governor’s cabinet. He 
may choose any six department heads who, with himself as chair- 
man, form the Board. Unlike the iederal cabinet, the Board has, 
however, definite powers. In addition to its control over the bureaus 
in the departments, it is also vested with the duty of fixing a stand- - 
ard compensation for the officials and employees, to which must 
conform department heads, who appoint their subordinates, except 
the deputies, and fix their compensation, subject to approval by the 
governor. | 

Boards and caramissions are grouped under the departments 
and are not abolished. The idea of a separate local board for each 
state institution, rather than direct central control, 2 persisting de- 
centralizing tendenry, is preserved, and rule-making boards are con- 
tinued, notably the Council of Education, the State Welfare Com- 
mission, the Advisory Health Board and the Industrial Board in 
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the Department of Labor, and in the same Board, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board with its combined rule-making and judicial 
powers. The act is an administrative code setting forth the duties 
and powers of the Executive Department in addition to its organi- 
zation. 

California and New York continue their executive reorganiza- 
tion on the principle of the single head in the set-up of the depart- 
ments dealing with correction, which New York, chapter 243, calls 
the Department of Correction, and California, chapter 191, the De- 
partment of Penology. The governor and Senate in New York ap- 
point the commissioner of correction, who holds, according to the 
usual New York formula, for the term of the appointing governor. 
He has the usual broad powers of organization of his Department 
and the appointment of subordinates, but there must remain in the 
Department two boards, the Commission of Correction, with the 
commissioner as chairman and seven members appointed by the 
governor, who receive $10 for each day actually spent on service, 
and the ex officio Board of Parole, consisting of the commissioner, 
the second assistant commissioner, the head of the Bureau of Pa- 
role, and the warden of the prison in which the candidate for parole 
is confined. The Commission has the usual visitorial and advisory 
. powers with direct access to the governor and the legislature. 

The California act has an interesting novelty in the method of 
appointment of the director. The governor must select him from 
the chiefs of divisions of the Department. He holds office at the 
pleasure of the governor and is a member of the governor's council. 
The Department is divided into five divisions and there must be at 
least a monthly meeting of the chiefs to consider questions of dupli- 
cation and to improve the correlation of the service. California pro- 
vides for study of its treatment of prisoners through the Division of 
Criminology, whose chief is the chairman of the California Crime 
Commission. 

Washington, chapter 115, shows her approval of the principle 
of centralizing authority by abolishing her ex officio Highway Com- 
mission, vesting its powers and duties in a director of highways, and 
also consolidating in his department the duties of the state engineer. 
A check is set up against rash expenditure of money by requiring 
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the governor and the director jointly to sign all contracts for high- 
"way construction. It is very evident that the single-headed depart- 
ment is making progress, but it is also clear that the legislature still 
considers as important the check of non-salaried lay boards and 
commissions. | 

Boards and commissions —The smgle-headed commissioner 
appointed by, and directly responsible to, the governor has not yet, 
however, won the whole-hearted approval of the legislature. In 
Ohio the system is even held to have failed in the case of control 
over the wild life of the states, for the legislature (p. 551) took 
away from the secretary of agriculture this branch of his duty and 
vested it in a Conservation Council of eight “reputable citizens,” 
who serve for overlapping four-year terms and not more than four 
of whom may be oi the same political party. Their positions are 
made safe from executive interference by the provision that they 
may be removed only for cause by the governor, or on recommenda- 
tion of a majority of the Council itself. A curious split in authority 
appears in the appointment of the administrative officer of the de- . 
partment, who is appointed by the secretary of agriculture on the 
recommendation of the Council. ; 

Arizona, chapter 84, is more orderly in its supervisory organ for 
fish and game, the head of which is an unpaid commission óf three, 
not more than two of the same political party to serve for overlap- 
ping terms. It, however, appoints its own game and fish warden 
who, with the consent of the commission, appoints his deputies, 
thus centralizing authority and also insulating the administration 
of the department from executive interference. 

The variety of opinion in different states as to the organization 
of a governmental function comes out clearly in the comparison be- 
tween the Washington change in the con-rol of its highways from a 
commission to a sirgle individual as compared with the statute of 
Oklahoma, chapter 68, which puts the corresponding department 
under a Highway Commission of three. Oklahoma is perhaps trav- 
eling toward single-headed control, for the number of commission- 
ers is reduced from five to three, and they are paid whole-time 
salaries in place af $10 for each day spent on duty. Thus the Sou 
mission is professionalized on a whole-time basis. 
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Maine, chapter 361, also will pay a full salary to its State High- 
way Commission of three, and adds that one of the members must 
belong to the political party having the second largest vote at the 
last gubernatorial election. | 

Kansas, by chapter 258, also adopts many-headed management 
in its new Bureau of Labor and Industry and furthermore estab- 
lishes its independence from the governor by making the terms of 
its three members overlapping, and vesting in it the right to appoint 
subordinates. Representation of interests in administrative com- 
missions, so common in labor administration, is consecrated by the 
requirement that one of the commissions must have been for at 
least five years actively identified with labor. It is not surprising 
that the same state, by chapter 259, creates a paid Public Service 
Commission of three, with overlapping terms, to have jurisdiction | 
over public utilities. Kansas by these acts divides functions former- 
ly in one department, but the character of the functions differs so 
widely that the decision of the Kansas legislature can scarcely be 
said to be a reversal of the tendency toward centralization. 

A rational example of that tendency is Oregon 251, which com- 
bines the boards of the University, the Agricultural College, the 
No-mal Schools, and the Board of Higher Curricula, into a Depart- 
ment of Higher Education under a board of nine to serve for nine- 
year overlapping terms. Members are appointed by the governor 
wita Senate approval. A standing committee of six senators must 
approve interim appointments. Statutes establishing a tax levy for 
the institutions are repealed, so they will be dependent on the budget 
for their income. | 

‘Regulation of professions and trades —What might be called a 
modern guild system under the supervision of the state is developing 
rapidly among the American commonwealths. The demand for the 
regulation of various trades and professions has been extending far 
beyond the learned professions to which it was originally confined. 
It has been freely extended to trades, and for the year 1929 the 
barbers seem to be particularly singled out for regulation or modi- 
fication of existing regulations, but the idea has been applied to 
what were formerly considered business groups, notably the real 
estate brokers and salesmen, and title abstracters. From the gov- 
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ernmental point of view, it is especially interesting that it is a board 
of persons belonzing to the profession or trade to be regulated which 
examines candidates, makes regulations, and has the power of sus- 
pending or revoking licenses, that is, the real power of discipline in 
the profession or trade. The right of appointment Is usually vested 
in the governor, with the condition that the appointee must be a 
practitioner of the trade or profession as in Montana, chapter 127, 
which requires the members of the Boerd of Barber Examiners to 
be “practical þarsers.” 

An interesting rnodification is Nevada, chapter 13, under which 
the State Barbers’ Board must contain one journeyman barber and 
one employing barber, Eut is presided over by the secretary of the 
State Board of Health, thus diminishing the strict guild control, 
which is further weakened by the provision for county boards, who 
are named by tke State Board of Health, but must be composed of 
one physician, one employing barber, and one journeyman. The 
State Board of Health is also given a degree of control over the 
State Board of Beauty Culturists bv Montana, chapter 104. The 
three members are appointed by the governor from a list of six rec- 
ommended by tke Board of Health, but each member must be a 
hairdresser or cosmetologist. Administratively the Board of Health 
is, however, given a wider authority than is usual, through its power 
to appoint an inspector of beauty parlors to enforce regulations. 

A combined board is sometimes created for allied trades as in 
Arizona, chapter 76, where the Board of Barbers and Cosmeticians 
consists of one jcurneyman barber, one employing barber, and two 
cosmeticians, who must come from different schools. The Board 
licenses barbers and cosmeticians and makes regulations to assure 
sanitary conditions in the shops, which must be approved by the 
Board of Health. | 

Another variant, the position of a dominant profession, appears 
in Vermont, chapter 113, where a chiropodist is added to the Board 
of Medical Examiners, zonsisting of seven doctors, when they are 
examining a chiropodist. Chapter 347 of Minnesota is a step away 
from the strict guild theory and the vesting of control in a dominant 
profession. It abolishes the Board of Masseurs and vests in.the 
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Board of Medical Examiners the licensing and regulating power - 
over masseurs, but the Board must appoint a masseur as assistant. 

By chapter 416, the New Vork Board of Dertal Technicians of 
three contains one practicing dentist and two technicians. In some 
cases there is a further recognition of the guild through requiring 
the appointments to be from persons recommended by the profes- 
sional association. The solitary Vermont chiropodist, for example, 
must be named from a list submitted by the Vermont Pedic Associa- 
tion. In South Dakota, chapter 1, the Abstracters’ Board of Ex- 
amination must be recommended by the South Dakota Title Asso- 
ciation. The Real Estate Commission of three in Arkansas, chapter 
148, must be selected by the governor from a list of twelve recom- 
mended by the Arkansas Real Estate Associaticn. A modification 
of the principle in California, chapter 68, requires that five of the 
members of the board be appointed from the Northern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, while the other five 
must be from the Southern California Chapter. The whole board 
makes rules, but the northern and southern boards function sepa- 
rately for other purposes. 

In unorganized states each of these boards :s answerable only 
to the governor and the members of its guild, but organized states 
assemble them under particular departments. In Pennsylvania, for 
instance, they are all gathered into the Department of Education, 
as in New York. California has a different plan. Under chapter 290, 
it establishes a Department of Professional and Vocational Stand- 
ards, with a director appointed by and holding curing the pleasure 
of the governor. The various professional boards are grouped in 
two departments, No. 1 containing the Medical and Dental Boards 
and the Board of Pharmacy; No. 2, the others. This division is im- 
portant, since the boards in Department No. 1 may hire their own 
lawyers and investigators and thus control the discipline of their 
own professions, but as to the boards in Department No. 2, it is the 
director who hires the lawyers and investigatcrs and prosecutes 
violations of the law and rules of the board. It is notable that the 
lawyers, the best organized guild in the state are not included 
among the groups subject to the Department of Professional and 
Vocational Standards. | 
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Extension of state control.—In spite of the decentralization evi- 


denced by the hom2-rule movement, there are some cases in which 


the state is extending its power over the localities. One of the most 


- important evidences of this tendency occurs in the field of taxation. 


-— 


Arizona, by chapter 46, creates a Boazd of Tax Survey of three 
members to assess all property in every county. Aiter the first sur- 
vey the board continues its work and conducts a new survey during 
each five-year pericd. It is to employ a qualified person as an execu- 
tive and may engage a tax valuation expert to help him. The exist- 
ing elective tax ccmmission is made the Board of Tax Survey, with 
small salaries as members of the Board. The system of county as- 
sessment will disappear under the pressure of the professional sur- 
vey. The neighboring state of New Mexico, chapter 84, authorizes 
the State Tax Commission to appoint one of the members of the 
County Board of Tax Appraisers, the other two being the county 
assessor ahd a member appointed by the county commissioners. 
Here again the influence of the state toward equal and full assess- 
ment is evident. 

Following the same line of devaient North Dakota, in 
chapter 259, creztes a State Departmen: of Weights and Measures 
to take over for the state a duty formerly exercised by the sheriffs 
in each county, the appointment of sealezs of weights and measures, 
thus securing uniformity and centralized control. Another note- 
worthy instance is the centralization in z state bureau of the means 


_of identification of zriminals, to which bureau peace officers are re- 


quired to send finzer-prints and other means of identification. Au- 
thorizing acts were passed in North Dakota, chapter 116, and Ari- 
zona, chapter 16, during the last year. ‘The chiefs of the bureau are 
instructed to aid local peace officers, and Arizona expressly directs 
them to exchange information with other states and with the central 
bureau at Washington. 

The police functions of the state as a unit are also recognized in 
a new law in Minnesota, chapter 355, which gives the commissioner 
of highways power to appoint a law enfozcement unit to enforce the 
laws relating to the use and operation of motor vehicles on the high- 
ways, except the sp2ed laws. North Carolina, chapter 218, author- 


‘izes its Highway Ccmmission to create a state highway patrol, with 
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. apparently no limitations on its functions. In quite another field the 
movement for state control appears in California, chapter 540, 
which creates a Division of State Aid in the Department of Wel- 
fare, under a chief appointed by the director with the approval of 
the governor and the Board of Social Welfare. There is a state- 
appointed board of citizens in each county to co-operate with the 
county and local authorities and make recommendations. The 
actual administration of the act, the granting of aid, and investiga- 
tions are left with the county supervisors, but they are rather point- 
edly told that they may use the state-appointed board of citizens as 
a means of investigation. | 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


In three cases the Supreme Court passed on interesting cues- 
tions affecting governmental organization. The pocket veto re- 
ceived the sanction of the Court in Okanagon Indians v. United 
States.* The Constitution provides that the President must return 
a bill with his veto to Congress within ten days unless Congress pre- 
vents it by adjournment; otherwise the bill will become a law. For 
the first time a question came before tne Court on a statute which 
had gone to the President less than ten days before the first session 
of a Congress adjourned. It was argued that the same Congress 
would reassemble in December and that the President was not pre- 
vented from returning the bill to an officer of the House for resub- 
mission at the opening of the next session in December, so that the 
result of his not having returned the bill was that it had become law 
and not that it was vetoed. The Court, however, depending both on 
the ordinary use of language and on unbroken usage since the Con- 
stitution went into effect, sustained the power of the President to 
veto such bills by non-action. The position of the Board of Tax 
Appeals was involved in the case of the Old Colony Trust Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue." The Revenue Act of 1926 
authorized a direct appeal on the law from the Board to the Circuit 
Court. The question arose as to whether the decision of an appeal 
from an administrative board was a judicial function. The court 
sustained the statute, saying that a similar situation arose in the 
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case of other appeals from administrative tribunals like the Federal 
Trade Commission. There are adverse parties, the claimant and the 
United States, a subject matter, the question of what tax shall be 
paid, and the judgment is a judicial judgment. 

In Wisconsin v. Illinois," the power of the secretary of war un- 
der the authority of Congress to regulate the withdrawal of water 
from Lake Michigan through the drainage canal was sustained 
as an executive function, since it involved the determination of the 
amount of water which could be withdrawn from the lake, an expert 
question, said the Board, to be decided by engineers. The city of 
Chicago was ordered to find some other means to dispose of its sew- 
age than the withdrawal of the huge quantity of water from the 
lake, which was reducing the level ot the lower lakes and thus af- 
fecting the capacity of shipping in that very highly developed water- 
way. 

In the first two decisions, it was made clear that the court pass- 
ing on a case is not always deciding simply a litigation between two 
contending parties, but is exercising an important public function 
by laying down a rule of general application. In its forum then 
should appear representatives of the public interest as well as of the 
parties to the case. Following a custom of which there have been 
several instances of late, the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives appeared by counsel in the Okanagon 
Indian case to dezend the position oi the House, and the Committee 
on Taxation of the American Bar Association, aided informally by 
the legislative counsel of the Senate, argued for the legality of the 
procedure of the Board of Tax Appeals in the Old Colony Trust 
Company case. 
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The latest available statistics on birth-rate, infant mortality, and size of families 
are given. Growing recognition of the importance of the early years is indicated by 
the increasing number of nursery schools and centers for research in the psychology * 
of the preschool child. Contemporaneous trends in the applications of social work to 
child welfare problems are shown in the rapid development of child guidance clinics. 
The popularization of child study for parent education is another important social 
movement. Both welfare work and research are placing nore emphasis upon the so- 
cial relationships of the child. 


BIRTH STATISTICS 


The latest United States Census report of births is for 1927. In 
that year, the birth registration area included all but six states, The 
number of live births was 2,137,826, which represents a birth-rate 
of 20.5 per thousand. Of the total number o live births, 1,099,287 
were males and 1,03 8, 549 were females, a prcportion of 1,058 males 
to 1,000 females. 

From the time when the birth registration area was established 
in 1915, the annual figures show a slight but consistent tendency 
toward a decline of the birth-rate. There is & similar tendency to 
decrease in the death-rate over the same per od, with the exception 
of a marked increase of the death-rate in =g18 over that for the 
three preceding years. 

In 1927, the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by 81 per cent. A 
tentative estimate for 1928 gives the birtk-rate as 19.7 and the 
death-rate as 12.0 for that year. 

The birth-rate in the United States for 1527 was less than that 
for certain foreign countries but higher than that for others. For 
example, that same year Japan had a birth-rate of 33.6, Ceylon one 
of 39.5, Egypt one of 42.7, and Chile one o7 44.8; at the other ex- 
treme, the birth-rate for Sweden was 16.1; for England and Wales, 
16.6; for Austria, 17.8; and for France, 18.7. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


The last accurate report on infant morta-ity is also for 1927. 
There were in that year 82,931 stillbirths, the sex ratio being 1,368 
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males to 1,000 females. The rate was 3.9 stillbirths per hundred 
live births. The total deaths of infants under one year of age were 
138,017, the sex ratio being 1,325 males to 1,000 females. This was 
an infant mortality rate of 64.6 per thousand live births.. The pre- 
vious record low rate of infant mortality was 70.8 in 1924. 

The 1927 infant mo-tality rate was lower for the urban than the 
rural area—63.2 for the former and 65.6 for the latter. Tf the urban . 
and rural infant mortality rates from 1915 to 1927 are studied, it 
appears that up to and including 1920 th» urban was decidedly 
higher than the rural rate, but that from 1021 to 1927 (inclusive) 
the urban was slightly lower than the rural rate except in 1922 
(when it was considerably higher) and 1024 (when it was only 
slightly higher). The figures suggest that the care of infants is im- 
proving more rapidly in the city than in the country. 


SIZE OF FAMILIES IN WHICH CH-LDREN LIVE 


The average number of children ever borr to the mothers who re- 
ported births in 1927 was 3.2 per mother. The average for foreign-- 
born women was 3.9; for colored women, 3.7; and for native-born 
white women, 3.0. These averages being for mothers of all ages 
probably do not represent the size of the completed family. If 
mothers over thirty-five years of age are considered separately, the 
data may be more representative of the completed family. The av- 
erage number of children born to mothers azed from thirtv-five to 
thirty-nine years was 5.8, and the average number living was 5.1, 
while the average number born of mothers of from forty to forty- 
four years was 7.5, with 6.5 as the average rumber living. 

In analyzing the size of families in relatioa to the occupations of 
the fathers, the largest average number of children was reported by 
wives of coal-mine operatives. For the age zroup of thirty-five to 
thirty-nine, there was an average of 7.5 births, with an average of 
6.3 living; for the forty- to forty-four-year group, an average of 9.1 .. 
births, with 7.5 living. The lowest average number of children for 
mothers of from thirty-five to thirty-nine years was for wives of 
dentists—3.1 born and 2.9 living. The lowest average for the from | 
forty- to forty-four-year-old mothers was 4.4 born and 4.o living, 
reported by wives of lawyers, judges, justices, and technical engi- 
neers. | 
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CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


In 1924, Congress proposed a twentieth amendment to the United 
States Constitution to provide for the federal regulation of child 
labor. ‘The Children’s Bureau of Washington, D.C., gives an un- 
official report of the action on the amendment by the different states 
at the end of 1929. According to this information, the amendment 
-has been ratified by both houses of the legislatures in only five 
states. In three states it has been ratified by one house; in twenty- 
four states it has been rejected by both houses; in eight states re- 
jected by one house; in two states indefinitely postponed by one 
house, and in six states no definite action has been taken. 

The Children's Bureau is now preparing an up-to-date report of 
the present legislation concerning child labor in the different states. . 


NEWER PHASES OF CHILD WELFARE 


We have become familiar with the clinical organization in which 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work are brought together in the 
interests of a well-rounded diagnostic and treatment technique of 
maladjusted children. Yet the first clinic employing these co-opera- 
tive professional services was not established until 1891, and its 
patients were mostly mentally deficient children whose behavior 
. was of an antisocial type. The first juvenile court clinic with similar 
personnel was not opened until some years later—in Chicago in 
1909. Child guidance clinics, providing for the treatment of less 
severe personality and behavior problems and educational mal- 
adjustments, did not begin to be available until 1922, but the 1928 
directory of psychiatric clinics lists 136 which operate under the 
name of child guidance, some limited to small school systems, others 
organized on a city-wide or county-wide basis. - | 

` The 1925 directory of psychiatric clinics published by the Com- 

monwealth Fund showed that 209 cities in 25 states gave full- or 
part-time service to different types of problem children; the 1928 
directory showed a spread to some 320 communities in 32 states; 
and a recent survey made by the United States Children's Bureau 
reports that there are altogether 500 such clinics in this country. 
Social work is an important phase of the work carried on by all these 
clinics, despite the classification oi "psychiatric." 

In spite of the increase of child guidance clinics, in which social 
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case work is an especially large part of the treatment program, the 
Commonwealth Fund has recently issued a statement that not more 
than 20 per cent of the population can now take advantage of these, 
since most of them are located in cities of more than 150,000. It is 
proposed to work out some method whereby smaller communities 
and more rural areas may also be provided with these facilities. 
The recent increase in the number of nursery schools is note- 
worthy in view of the importance placed upon the first years of the 
child's life as prime factor in the later social adjustment. The 
United States Bureau of Education issued a list of nursery schools 
in January, x930, giving the approximate number for this country 
as 157,434 per cent increase over the number reported for 1928-29. 
These sample figures give some suggestion of the rapid develop- 
ment of organizations devoted to the improvement of the child’s 
mental and social adjustment. Within the last five years there has 
been a marked acceleration of social progress in this field. Confer- 
ences of social work a'so have been devoting more time to discus- 
sions of the social problems of childhood. Some five years ago (in 
1924) a national Orthopsychiatric Association was formed, with a 
membership of psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers ac- 
tively engaged in work leading to better social adjustments of chil- 
dren, the annual meetings being devoted to reports of research in 
that field. The White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection has recently organized an Advisory Committee on Prob- 
lems of Mental Health, which are, of course, intimately associated 
with problems of social adaptation. | 


RESEARCH CENTERS 


While the chief aim of clinics and nursery schools is necessarily 
one of practical service, educational and research activities are also 
an integral part of the srogram in many instances. A considerable 
amount of literature has appeared in the form of books, pamphlets, 
and articles in journals. which contain data of value to child sociol- 
ogy, both as a pure and as an applied science. | 

'The centers devoted primarily to research are still for the most 
part to be found associated with the departments of psychology in . 
large universities. The best known are the Vale Psvcho-clinic, the 
University of Iowa Child Weltare Research Station, the University 
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of Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare, and the University of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Child Welfare. The Institute at the University 
of California is the most recently established of these four, but has 
already issued some interesting contributions to the scientific liter- 
ature on children and has under way a number of elaborate research 
projects, many being concerned with the social relationships of the 
child. 

Since its first publications in 1926, the Minnesota Institute has 
produced seven books and fifty-four articles. At least three of the 
books and twelve of the articles have a bearing upon sociological 
subjects. 

The studies of genius which are being carried on at Leland Stan- 
ford University, and of which the first two volumes have already 
been completed, are contributing statistical and other material 
which is of a sociological as well as psychological nature. 


POPULARIZATION OF CHILD STUDY 


Education for parenthood has a prominent place in the adult 
education movement. Child-study institutes and parent-education 
conferences are held regularly in several cities and states, and each 
year sees new areas of population drawn in on these. The parent- 
teacher associations are turning their meetings into child-study 
classes and calling upon professional workers for lectures and lead- 
ership of group discussions. The subject matter which is utilized 
for parent education shows a change in harmony with the new 
trends in child study, with a shift in emphasis from physical care 
and habit-training to personality and character formation and so- 
cial adjustment. 

The literature on child care and training has grown to a surpris- 
ing volume within a few years’ time. New books have appeared in 
rapid succession, and several new magazines have been launched. 
A survey of the recent literature shows that a great amount of space 
is given to a consideration of social relationships. 

The popularization of scientific child study is undoubtedly hav- 
ing its effect upon the social group. It is altering public opinion and 
forcing a recognition of the fact that proper care of children cannot 
be assured by the mysterious functioning of a “parental instinct" 
but is something to be learned. It is intensifying the attitude that 
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adults who bring children into the world are assuming an enormous 
burden of responsibility toward those children and toward society. . 

Theoretically, parent education should illuminate the problems 
of child-rearing; but, actually, just because the róle of parenthood 
is shown to be such a responsible one, there is an equal possibility 
that it will exaggerate unfortunate situations. For parent educa- 
tion often leads those who come into contact with it to analyze their 
previous treatment of their children, to become conscious of errors, 
and to react with feelings of guilt or failure. These reactions inter- 
fere with their own mental and social adjustments and create emo- 
tional tensions in the family circle which may be detrimental to the 
parent-child relationships. 

Fortunately, the present trend is to intrcduce rich tion for par- 
enthood before, instead of after, the fact. When it is more generally 
given at an. early age the sccial results will probably be entirely 
wholesome. But in its present state there is at least an opportunity 
to raise some question as to its being without any exception a Bes 
sirable factor in contemporzneous social life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


'The University of North Carolina Press has published a selected 
bibliography of chiid sociology literature prepared by Professor 
Ernest R. Groves, under the title of The Child and the Home. The 
books and articles listed really cover a much wider scope of social 
relationships than is indicated by this title. 

There are two books which should be mentioned because to some 
extent they serve to summarize and crystallize this new branch— 
child sociology. The Child in America, by W. I. Thomas and D. S. 
- Thomas (Knopf, 1928), is a critical survey of behavior problems, 
and programs which have been undertaken in order to prevent or 
correct misbehavior and to insure better social adaptation. The 
Child and Society, by Phyllis Blanchard (Longmans, Green, 1928),. 
outlines the effect of the social forces with which the child usually 
comes into contact, analyzes the socializing process to which the 
individual is subjected during childhood and adolescence, and de- 
scribes some of the common ways in which the socializing process 
may break down to BORNE personality and behavior maladjust- 
ments. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


CHASE GOING WCODHOUSE 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 


_ ABSTRACT 


In the educational field there has been an increase in the number of women teach- 
ers both in schools and in colleges and universities and they form an increasing pro- 
portion of all teachers in both groups. Also experiments in the higher education of 
women incicate sureness of position and self-confidence on the part of the leaders in 
this field. In the economic world women are gainfully employed in larger numbers, 
and a wider choice of occupation is open to them. In the field of politics the numbers 
holding office and the numbers employed in the better salaried positions are slowly in- 
creasing. Legislation in regard to the property rights of married women continues to 
be more favorable to them. 


À century or two from now, when the history of the last seventy- 
five years is being written, there is no doubt that the change in the 
status of women not only in the United States but throughout the 
world will occupy a prominent place in the factors noted as influen- 
tial in shaping the character of the period. Limiting the discussion 
to this country. alone, the last few years have seen changes in the 
educational, economic, political, and legal status of women too nu- 
merous even to list. Only an illustration or two from each field can 
be given here. | 

' The United States has gone far in the experiment of educating its 
women as well as its men. Bulletin 39 of the United States Bureau 
- of Education (1927) shows 174,700 more girls than boys in second- 
ary schools. In the universities and colleges in 1926, three women 
received a first degree to every four men. In graduate schools the 
enrolment of women and men is as three to five, but two men receive 
an advanced degree to every one woman. Of course there are still 
limitations which the women face. The women’s colleges suffer un- 
der financial handicaps and there are remnants of restrictions on the 
work of women at the state universities. On the other hand, with the 
exception of Harvard, all the important law and medical schools are 
open to them. In a list of fellowships and other aids for advanced 
and professional work recently compiled by the Institute: of 
Women's Professional Relations, it was a surprise to ind how many 
were open to women even if seldom or never awarded to one. 
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The outstanding improvements in nursing education indicated by 
the work of the Committee on the Grading of Schools of Nursing, 
the establishment of the Yale School of Nursing, the graduate work 
at Teachers College, and the forward strides taken by the Army 
School of Nursing are signs of advancement in the profession second 
only to teaching in the number of women following it. 

Two new institutions have been established with the purpose of 
experimentation in the higher education of women. The recent an- 
nouncement of the program for Bennirgton College points to a 
break with traditicnal entrance, residence, and graduation require- 
ments. Its purpose 73 to prepare young women for achievement in 
some adult activity, and the degree will be given only to an individ- 
ual who has provec her ability to stand on her own feet and to work 
with skill and understanding in her chosen field. Whether the de- 
tails of the Bennington plan are good or bad is not the question. Its 
importance lies in the fact that such an experiment with its entire 
cutting away from tradition, from the pattern of education devel- 
oped at the institutions for men, should be initiated by a college for 
women. It is the latest.step in a chain of Gevelopments oi which the 
Institute of Euthenizs at Vassar is an outstanding example, which 
indicates a feeling of sureness and of self-confidence on the part of 
. women in the field of higher education. 

The other institution referred to is the Institute of Women's 
Professional Relations, financed by private individuals, sponsored 
by the American Association of Universitv Women, and established 
in January, 1929, with headquarters at the North Carolina College 
for Women. Briefly stated, the objectives of the Institute are to act 
as a clearing-house ior information on the opportunities and re- 
quirements for college women in business and the professions; sur- 
vey and chart present opportunities for college women; study new 
opportunities; co-cperate with business and professional groups in 
securing facts on necessary aptitudes and training; co-operate with 
educational institutions in planning for functional education; study 
the problems involved in the changing position of women in eco- 
nomic life and in the home. 

An invaluable review of the changing status of women in the eco- 
nomic world is found in a recent census monograph, Women 1n 
Gainful Occupations 1870 to 1920: A Study of the Trend of Re- 
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cent Changes in the Numbers, Occupational Distribution and 
Family Relationship of Women Reported in the Census as Follow- 
ing a Gainful Occupation, by Joseph A. Hill. As this study points 
out, the contributions of women to economic production in its com- 
mercial aspects are of such substantial proportions that not only is 
it impossible to ignore them as a factor in industrial progress but 
they are worthy of serious study as an important element in this 
progress. 

There has been a steady increase in the percentage of women 
gainfully employed. It was 14.7 per cent in 1870; in 1880, 16.0 per 
cent; in 1890, 19.0 per cent; in 1900, 20.6 per cent; in 1910, 25.5 
per cent. The apparent decrease to 24.0 per cent in 1920 is elimi- 
nated when the change in the date of the census and in the instruc- 
tion to enumerators in regard to listing agricultural laborers is con- 
sidered. It is interesting to note that if to the 8,202,901 women 
gainfully employed in'1920 are added the 22,500,000 who it is esti- 
mated are actively engaged in the care and management of their 
homes, we have 30,702,901 women actively emploved, or 89.7 per 
cent of all women sixteen years of age or older. This coincides 
almost exactly with the 89.9 per cent of the men of the same age 
who are listed as actively employed. 

In five occupations the number of women employed in 1920 
showed a decrease. These were servant, dressmaker, or seamstress 
not in a factory, laundress not in a laundry, milliner and boarding- 
or lodging-house keeper. Together they. showed a decrease from 
2,458,737 in 1910 to 1,785,036 in 1920. The tendency for women to 
enter commercial, clerical, industrial, and professional fields was 
greater between 1910 and 1920 than in the previous decade. The 
changes in their occupational distribution are most clearly seen if 
large classifications are compared. In 1870, of the women in non- 
agricultural pursuits 60.7 per cent were servants; in 1920, 18.2 per 
cent. The clerical group, clerks, saleswomen, stenographers, and - 
typists, bookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers were o.8 per cent 
in 1870, 25.6 per cent in 1920. The factory group showed a slower 
„increase, from 17.6 per cent to 23.8 per cent, and the principal pro- 
fessional pursuits an increase from 5.4 per cent to 13.3 per cent in 
the same period. | 

While much has been made of the fact that of the 572 occupa- - 
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. tional classifications used. by the census in 1920 there were only 35 
‘In which women were not listed, a careful examination of the figures 
shows 165 others.in which very small numbers of women were 
found. In general, while there is less concentration in the occupa- - 
tions of women than there was fifty years ago, there is no evidence 
that women are gaining ground to any marked degree in occupa- 
tions in which they have been hitherto represented in small num- 
bers, nor are they entering new occupations in large numbers. Per- 
haps, as this census study suggests (what is happening is that they 
are replacing men in those occupations far which they prove them- 
selves best fitted ard that, while exceptioral individuals will always 
be found in all lines of work, the great mass of women will find their 
way into certain occupations more or less zo the exclusion of men. 

From certain points of view women have gained: ground in the 
professions. While about one-fifth of all employed persons are 
women, they account for nearly one-half of those in the professions. 
This is very largely due to the increased numbers in teaching. In 
1870, 84,047, or 66.3 per cent, of the teachers were women; in 1920, 
652,500, or 81.7 per cent. However, the administrative positions 
are still in the hands of men, the Educational Directory for 1928 
listing, for example, only 6 women state superintendents of educa- 
tion, 9 deputy or assistant state superintendents, 45 city superin- 
tendents as compared with 2,808 men, 900 county superintendents 
as against 2,703 men. 

In college teaching the number of women has increased. In 1910 
they composed 18.9 per cent, in 1920, 30.2 per cent of college teach- 
ers. In spite of the gain in numbers, recent studies such as Marion 

O. Hawthorne's “Women as College Teachers” in the Annals, May, 
1929, and Emilie Hutchinson's Women and the Ph.D., a bulletin of. 
the Institute of Women's Professional Relations, indicate a feeling 
of despair and resentment concerning their situation in regard to 
salary and promotion. The same complaints come from women in 
industry, where the feeling of impermanence has made the work of 
the labor organizer difficult. The whole question of equal pay for . 
equal work is still fer from definition to say little of solution. 

That women are bearing part of the economic burden of depend- 
ents is attested by the fact that 23.4 per.cent of the total number of . 
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gainfully employed women are married. In 1920, 1 married woman 
. out of every 11 was employed and 2 out of every 9 women at work 
were married. The Women’s Bureau has repeatedly shown in its 
studies that the married woman in industry is there because of eco- 
nomic pressure. A study of 568 professional women by thé writer 
(“Married College Women in Business and the Professions," An- 
nals, May, 192 9) shows very clearly that they are working largely 
for the same reason: 

An interesting enterprise which should help both these groups is 
the recently established National Committee on Employer-Em- 
ployee Relationships in the Home, of which Dr. Amey Watson, of 
Philadelphia, is director. The Committee proposes a program of 
research and experimentation to determine satisfactory working 
conditions in household employment, methods for putting desirable 
standards into practice, training requisite for household employees, 
and ways of providing it. The aim is to raise the whole level of 
household employment. The result should be to attract to this line 
of work many women well suited to it who are now either unem- 
ployed or in some occupation for which they are less adapted and, 
at the same time, to release others for employment more I to 
their aptitudes and training. 

In the political field women are just gaining a foothold, but with 
8 women in Congress, 7 states with women in the upper chamber, 
and 23 with women in the lower, with women in every state on 
state boards of various types, with women state officials, such 
as equalizer of taxes, chief insurance examiner, assistant attorney, 
increasing in number, and with a fair sprinkling of judges, progress 
must be reported. 

In the federal government service women have steadily gained 
recognition in the better-paid positions. The recent appointment 
of a woman to the Board of Tax Appeals, a position paying $10,000 . 
a year, gives two women in the service this salary. A collector of 
internal revenue at Chicago, a collector of customs at Honolulu, a 
commissioner of immigration at Boston, trade commissioners at 
Shanghai, Rome, and Oslo are merely illustrative of a list that could 
be extended over a page but that represents the development of the 
last few years only. 
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In the field of private employment changes have come which 
cannot be reviewed here beyond mention cf the increased number of 
appointments to important positions in the conservative field of 
banking. In 1929 women were listed in the official banking direc- 
tory as holding positions in practically every official capacity from 
chairman of the board to manager of a department. This, again, is 
a development of the last ten years. 

In the legal field much might be reported. For the first time in 
its meetings of fifty-six years the Institute of International Law 
was addressed by a woman and passed a resolution in favor of 
equality in private and public rights without differences based on 
sex. The new inheritance law of New York State deserves mention. 
It abolishes dower and courtesy and the distinction between real 
and personal property. Now the surviving spouse receives outright 
one-third of the entire estate of the deceased husband or wife where 
there are children, one-half and certain absolute amounts where 
there are no children but near relatives, and the entire estate where 
there are no near relations. Limitations ori the right to will property 
away are strictly limited. While this may not be welcomed by those 
who believe in greet personal freedom of action, from the point of 
view of the majority of married women it represents a great step 
forward. | 

The changing attitude toward the service of women on juries 
should be noted. In zo states, 2 with certain qualifications, service 
is compulsory; in 11 states, Alaska, and the District of Columbia 
there is a permissive law; in 2 states the situation is uncertain; in 
25 states women are ineligible. 

. Many more illustrations of the changing status of women might 
be listed, but all point in the same direction, to a growing acceptance 
on the part of the general public of the idea that women, like men, 
are individuals, each to be treated as a separáte entity and not 
merely as a member of a class, and each to be given freedom of ac- 
` tion and equality cf opportunity so that she may find her level in 
the educational, economic, social, and political world. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


.Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes" not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


American Home Economics Ássociation.—The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 24-28, 
1930. “The Modern Family and Its Home" is the central theme around 
which the programs will be planned. 


The Brazil Summer School.—The second session of the Brazil Summer 
School will be held in Rio de Janeiro July 1o to August 12. The following 
courses will be offered: “The Historical Evolution of Brazil during the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries,” “The Present Economic Status of 
Brazil,” particularly the international aspects; “The Sociological Devel- 
opment of the Brazilian People”; “The Physical Geography of Brazil,” 
the work of American geologists; and “Brazilian Literature,” its foreign 
influences and present tendencies. Information may be secured from the ° 
Institute of International Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 


Cleveland Associated Charities ~—Edward G. Lynde, secretary of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities, through the generosity of an unnamed 
donor, was able to invite representatives of the sociology departments of 
eleven leading colleges of Ohio to a conference on March 7-8. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to familiarize sociologists with the work of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities and to mature plans for selecting one 
junior woman from each of the eleven schools for summer training, with 
her expenses paid. 


Fellowships in Europe-—Information in regard to fellowships for study 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland may be secured from the Institute of International Education, 2 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. | 


National Conference of Social Work end Associate Groups.—The fifty- 
seventh annual meeting will be held in Boston, June 6 to 14, 1920. The 
program is now being organized in twelve divisions. The divisions and 
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chairmen are: Children, Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart; Delinquents and 
Correction, George W. Kirchwey; Health, Dr. Ira Hiscock; The Family, 
, Paul L. Benjamin; industrial and Economi- Problems. Rev. Frederic 
Siedenburg; Neighborhood and Community Life, Mrs. Robert A. Woods; 
Mental Hygiene, Herry Schumacher; Organization of Social Forces, Da- 
vid Holbrook; Public Officials and Administration, Richard K. Conant; 
The Immigrant, Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich; Professional Standards and Edu- 
cation, Frank J. Bruno; Educational Publicity, Charles C. Stillman. 


Bryn Mawr College.—Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, who is on her sabbati- 
cal leave this year, has been in Russia since last September and plans to 
remain until the late spring. She is studying zhe women employed in in- 
dustry there. Dr. Kingsbury is accompanied by Dr. Mildred Fairchild, 
whose dissertation on “Skill and Specialization in Industry" is to be pub- 
lished during 1930. She is studying plants ir. Russia in the light of the 
material contained in the thesis under the American Society for Cultural 
Relations with Russia. Dr. Eleanor Larrabee Lattimore is giving Dr. 
Kingsbury's courses. "n 

Dr. Hornell Hart is giving this semester fcr the first time a course. in 
* Experimental and Observational Sociology," and is developing a labora- 
tory manual for use ir. such courses. | 


.. University of Chicago.—Professor Erle Fisk Young, of the University 
of Southern California, will give courses on “Criminology” and “The Fam- 
ily.” Professor T. C. McCormick, of Oklahoma State College, will offer 
courses in “Rural Scciology" and “Social Psyzhology." In the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of Tu- 
lane University, will deliver lectures on “Immigration” and “Community 
Organization"; and Professor Arthur L. Beeley, of the University of 
Utah, will deliver lectures on “The Treatmen: of Juvenile Delinquency” 
and “Social Control of the Mentally Handicapped.” 


University of Cincinnati—Professor William O. Brown was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Atlanta Urban League. His sub- 
ject was “Economic Factors in Racial Advance.” 


Columbia University.—Dr. B. Y. Landis, secretary of the American 
Country Life Association, will offer courses in rural sociology and eco- 
nomics in Teachers College during the summer term. 


Fisk University —Professor Charles S. Joknson sailed in January for 
Liberia. He has been appointed by the United States government as its 
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representative on the international commission of inquiry into the alleged 
existence of labor and slavery in Liberia. 'The commission was established 
by the League of Nations Council at the request of Liberia. 


University of Kansas.—Professor William C. Smith, of Texas Christian 
University, will give two courses in the department of sociology :he first 
half of the summer. | 


Miami University.—The Ohio Sociological Society has been studying 
the general situation of high-school sociology in the state with the idea of 
improving the training of teachers and standardizing the contents of so- 
called "sociology" courses in high schools. The State Department of Edu- 
cation is printing a special bulletin in March containing an article by 
Professor Read Bain, “Sociology in Ohio High Schools." 

Dr. Edward Sapir, of the University of Chicago, addressed the Miami 
University students on March 3, his subject being “Reality in Marriage." 
He also spoke to the Oxford Forum on “The Undertow of American Cul- 
ture." 

- Dr. W. S. Thompson, of the Scripps Foundation, is finishing a text on 

Population Problems to be published by McGraw-Hill this summer. Dr. 
Thompson will travel in Russia this summer with the Soils Survey Com- 
mission, and then cross by the Trans-Siberian railroad to China, where he 
will spend the ensuing year studying the population problems of China 
and assisting in planning and organizing a census of China. He will also 
do some teaching in Nanking University. 


University of Michigan.—Assistant Professor Roy H. Holmes :s taking 
sabbatical leave the second semester to work on a book on rural sociology. 

The results of the research in family law upon which Assistant Profes- 
sor Robert C. Angell collaborated with Professor Albert C. Jacoks, of the 
Columbia Law School, and in which Dr. Richard C. Fuller of this univer- 
sity was the sociological assistant, have been published in two volumes 
under the title, A Research in Family Law. 


` University of Minnesota.—Gertrude Vaile, a former president of the 
. National Conference of Social Work, now of the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed associate professor of sociology and asso- 
ciate director of the Training Course for Social and Civic Work. She will 
join the staff next fall, at which time tke Training Course curriculum will 
be enlarged to provide for training in the rural field. Dr. Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, now at the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed asso- 
clate professor of sociology beginning with the year 1930-31. Professor 
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Wilson D. Wallis, during the coming academic year, will devote additional 
time to the sociology department and carry the, work in social theory for- 
merly given by Professor Sorokin. At the close of the present academic 
year, Professor George Lundberg will return to Pittsburgh to assume di- 
rection of research with the Buh! Foundation. 

Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, formerly chairman of the department, has been 
reappointed and will resume his position next fall. Professor Chapin, who 
for two years has been in New York as editor of Social Science Abstracts, 
will continue to act as editor-in-chief. 

~ Alfred A. Knopf has just issued Readings in Sociology, by Professors 
Wilson D. Wallis, of the department of anthropology and sociology, and 
Malcolm M. Willey, of the department of sociology. 

During the spring quarter Professor Alexander Carr-Saunders, of the 
University of Liverpool, and Professor Corrado Gini, president of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics in Rome, are in residence. The former is offering 
courses in population and criminology and the latter in the organic theory 
of society and the theorv of statistics. l 


University of Southern California——The University announces the 
publication of The Changing Urban Neighborkood, by Dr. Bessie A. Mc- 
Clenahan. The subtitle is From Neighbor to Nigh-Dweller. 

The new social science series will include a research study on Accommo- 
dation in Industry, by Dr. Melvin J. Vincent; Study cn Incipient Revo- 
lution, by Dr. Boris V. Morkovin; and Social and Economic Problems of 
the Industrial Revolution, by Professor A. Bruce Anthony. 

Plans are under way for the establishment of a community research 
bureau at the University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Research. By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 380. 


Research in the Social Sciences. By Witson Grr. New York: 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 305. 


An Introduction to Social Research. By Howarp W. ODUM and 
KATHARINE JOCHER. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. 488. 


The three books under review are evidence of the increasing interest in 
social research. Each is sufficiently distinct to be discussed separately. 

Conspicuous in current social thought is the belief that sociology must 
become a natural science through statistical procedure. The philosophy at 
the base of this belief is clean cut. The success of natural science comes 
from the objective character of its data and the quantitative treatment of 
its results—hence, social science must develop devices which secure ob- 
jective data suitable for quantitative treatment by the techniques of sta- 
tistics. Lundberg’s text reflects in a lucid fashion this philosophy of sci- 
ence. | 

Lundberg is interested primarily in observing and recording data rather 
than its subsequent statistical treatment (see pp. viii and ix). His chief 
aim is to "emphasize the importance of accurate and objective obssrvation 
as the first step in scientific method." Observation unaided by standard- 
ized devices and instruments is subject to bias and prejudice (see pp. 28- 
31) ; hence, in the social sciences as in the physical sciences, reliance must 
be placed on devices external to the observer. “Our first task in the social 
sciences is the improvement oi our mechanical aids to observation" (p. 
115). He tells us that the chief instruments of observation in social re- 
search are “schedules, score cards, and the various statistical devices," 
“upon the development of which largely depends the future of social sci- 
ence" (p. 34). Such devices extend the range of observation and objectify 
and standardize the observations of different observers (pp. 115-16). 
Particularly in analyzing original expezience into definite categories, such 
devices permit comparison of a formal quantitative kind. Data. to be of 
scientific value, must come in a form which permits comparison and quan- 
tification (see pp. 17-19). Devices such as the schedule or questionnaire 
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not ous enable objective observation but they collect data in such form 
that they can be trested quantitatively or scientifically. 

It is. at this point that statistical procedure has its value. We are told, 
"Now ‘the method, far excellence of classifying, summarizing, and gen- 
eralizing, if not the only scientific method of bringing together large quan- 
tities of data for generalization, is the statistical method" (p. 179).. And, 
again, "The statistical method is in any case the only method whereby 
types can be discovered and large number of cases classified" (p. 208). If 
the devices of observation and recording do not present data in such form 
as to be amenable to statistical treatment, they are not supposed to be 
scientific. It is on this score that Lundberg considers and criticizes such 
techniques as the interview, the case study, and the life-history. 

The chief obstacle to the scientific utilization af case records and life history 
documents is the difficulty of treating them quantitatively—generalizing them 
statistically [p. 173]. . . .. Their irrelevant rambling, their unstandardized 
terminology, their failure to touch on essential points, allows only the crudest 
kind of classification and interpretation [p. 207]. . ... In the absence of 
quantitative summarization, therefore, the generalizations based on case rec- 
ords must remain largely useless for scientific puzposes [p. 1771. 


To become scientific such devices must pattern themselves after the sched- 
ule; in their present zorm they may give suggestive AS but they cannot 
aspire to scientific recognition. 
Such, in brief, is the central contention of Pond The chapters 
which he devotes to “Objective. Observation," “The Sample in Social Re- 
search,” “The Schedule,” “The Interview and the Social Survey,” “Case. 
Studies and the Statistical Method,” “The Measurement of Attitudes,” 
and the “Measurement of Social Institutions” are a clear and full elabora- 
tion of this point of view. 
Lundberg’s ideas are of unquestioned importance and deserve some 
discussion. Everyone agrees, I suppose, as to the need of accurate obser- 
vation in social science; the belief, however, that it is to be made by the: 
use of standardized devices such as the schedule is an assumption of du- 
bious merit. In a field where there is much uncertainty as to what is to be 
observed it is difficult to see how standardized observation can be effec- 
tive, except by chance. What is needed is observation freely redirective 
and flexible in perspective. Scientific observation, as I understand it, is 
just this. It places emphasis on exploration, turning over and around, 
looking intently here and there, now focusing attention on this and now on 
that, It is flexible scrutiny guided by sensitized imagination. One sees it 
clearly in the work of Darwin who, incidentally, used neither instruments 
nor mathematics. Instruments and devices enter where their use is re- 
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quired by the nature of the problem. And, even.in this limited field, they 
presuppose a plan of observation. To make them prerequisites to obser- 
vation seems unwarranted by the history of scientific procedure. What 
research workers require is more a cultivation of insight ang imagination 
than injunctions to use standardized devices. 

It is-clear, of course, from Lundberg’s discussion that the schedule is 
urged as an instrument of observation mainly because it permits quanti- 
tative comparison. This is to enjoin, not in the interest of observation, but 
in subservience to a particular philosophy of science. Observation is to 
become obedient to the dictates of statistical procedure. This is justifiable 
and, indeed, necessary if statistical procedure is identified with scientific 
method—but such identification is obviously a matter of controversy. 
Without seeking to lay down the rules on this issue, the reviewer ventures 
a few remarks. In the first place, to identify statistical procedure with . 
matematical or quantitative procedure—-as Lundberg tends to do with the 
exception of the footnote on page 17—is quite unwarranted. Historically, 
physical science employed quantitative procedure with conspicuous suc- 
cess before statistical thought and technique made their appearance. No 
value is gained by doing injustice to the historical meaning of the word 
"statistical." In the second place, to conceive of statistical procedure as 
the method of natural science is dubicus. In the experience of physical 
sciences statistics seem to come in at the point where natural scientific 
procedure breaks down (see Keynes, Treatise on Probability, and Bridg- 
man, Tke Logic of Modern Physics). Natural science gets its laws by 
starting from intensive studies of individual cases and building up a type; 
statistics is a means of working with a mass or aggregate—not a means of 
studying intensively a separate case. In the third place, the belief that 
increasing exactness of statement in social science raust take mathemati- 
cal or quantitative expression is an assumption which has not been given 
reflective treatment either by Lundberg or by those whose thought he rep- - 
resents. This belief may be true of the physical sciences—althcugh with 
conspicuous exceptions as in the field of atomic valency. Yet, is there em- 
pirical evidence for asserting its truth in social science, or is its declara- 
tion any more than an a priori assumption? 

Such observations and queries draw the sting from Lundberg’s criti- 
cism of the case-study and life-history procedure. The case-study, inter- 
view, and life-history may be valuable because they reveal generalizations 
which are not statistical; to force them to yield such generalizations may 
be to destroy their value. This suggestion does not seem to have occurred 
to Lundberg. It is of more than passing interest that after taking a whole 
chapter to urge on the reader the necessity.of shaping the case-study or 
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life-history to conform to statistical methods, he says, “It should be 
frankly admitted that we are not yet in 2 position to give a very satisfac- 
tory reply" as to how this can be done (p. 1&3). It awaits “the develop- 
. ment of the technique of observing and recording data," by which tech- 
nique he means the statistical. This. of course, is arguing in a circle. He 
never seems to have thought that there might be some reason why statis- 
tics do not apply. 

Lundberg does not always write scberly (see pp. idis). He frequent- 
ly criticizes as “fundamentalists” those who hold a different point of view. 
He tends to dismiss cbjections summarily—lixe a judge just ruling them 
out of order. Many of his central terms are vague as to meaning, particu- 
larly the terms “subjective” and “objective,” on which much of the major 
argument is based. There is no attempt to show what they mean—they 
are used lazily and with emotional value. Ye: the book is not abstruse: 
its central argument is clean cut. It should be received enthusiastically 
by those whose philosophy of science -akes a statistical bent. 

Research in the Socicl Sciences consists of a series of addresses deliv- 
ered before the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia by representatives of different social disciplines. The 
list is an eminent one: Robert E. Park, sociology; Allyn Abbott Young, 
economics; Clark Wissler, anthropology; Robert E. Chaddock, statistics; 
Robert S. Woodworth, psychology; Roscoe Pound, jurisprudence; Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, history; John EL ewev, philosophy; and Charles A. 

Beard, political science. Each contributor was requested to discuss the 
. methods and objectives of research within his given field. The papers are 
of conspicuous merit, and, together, form one of the most instructive and 
provoking considerations of method in the social sciences. yet published. 
This is not because of a common unity of view, but because of difference 
in perspective. No one of the contributors can be said to be thoroughly 
representative of his field—the confusion and discord in each is too genu- 
ine for that. Nor has any contributor, with one or two exceptions, given 
a detached résumé of the situation in his discipline. Each depiction has a 
strong personal tang, reflecting not pnotography but thought and pro- 
found questioning. This independence yields an arresting treatment of 
fundamental issues of research in the social sciences and avoids a staid 
presentation of pseudo-scientific dogmas. 

Several themes of methodological interest, considered in one way or 
another by most of the contributors, deserve some remarks. There seems |. 
to be a common recogni*ion of a distinc-ion between the procedure of his- 
tory and that of natural science—yet there are different ideas of their in- 
terrelation. Park, quoting Teggart, thinks of history as dealing with 
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events, science with objects. The break seems to be clean; yet Schlesinger, 
the historian, declares that “there are two aspects of the history of man. 
One consists of the exceptional or extranormal happenings; the other of 
the common or persistent factors" (p. 227). Both are legitimate fields of 
historical interest and he warmly espouses the discovery of “historical 
laws." To the urging that such a law would be “sociological,” he declares: 
that it would be historical “in so far as it was revealed by the technique 
used by the historians; it will be equally entitled to be known as 'socio- 
logicaP to the extent that it was discovered by the procedures of the so- 
ciologist" (p. 229). Here the matter is left. No explanation is given as to 
what difference there could be in the techniques of the historian and of the 
sociologists in.the discovery of laws. If Schlesinger emphasizes a trend 
: toward concern with “the common or persistent factors," Young, writing 
in economics, declares “there is special need just now, I think, of careful 
and scholarly historical studies” (p. 73). The historical approach gives 
explanation “of the new forms which our institutions and our activities 
assume from time to time" (p. 59). There is no bias here as to the com- 
parative value of the historical or scientific approach. “We ought to wel- 
come sound work in the field of economics . . . . whatever its orienta- 
tion and whatever method or technique it employs” (p. 63). Finally, 
Dewey suggests the question whether the subject matter of the social sci- 
ences “can be treated in abstraction from history or whether historical 
concepts intrinsically inhere in it," and continues, “It is impossible to 
conceive of a more fundamental question being raised about the very na- 
ture of such subjects as economics and politics" (p. 254), and he might 
have added, sociology. All this raises arew the question of the relation of 
historical and generalizing procedures in the social sciences——whether 
"laws" may be nothing but mere “inferences regarding tendencies charac- 
teristic of particular eras of history” (p. 254) , whether greater encourage- 
ment should be given to historical studies in the social sciences, whether 
understanding and control of social life do not come in more measure from 
the historical than the abstractive approach. 

Other problems of equal import are bound to catch the attention of the 
careful reader of this volume. A number of them surround the effort to . 
press the study of human behavior into the mold of natural science. Some 
demur to this—others question it. Beard, writing in political science, 
concludes, “No science of politics is possible; or if possible, desirable” 
(p. 286). This seeming startling assertion results from the belief that so- 
cial science must study ends as well as means—a belief ably advanced 
also by Young in his article. Beard declares, “The method of natural sci- 
ence is applicable only to a very limited degree and, in its pure form, not 
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at all to any fateful issues of pólitics" (p. 285). Vóurig declares, “Every 
social science has to be defined in terms of its problems, and accordingly 
includes agents, instruments, and ends, as well as a mechanism, among its 
postulates” (p. 56). Also, “The social scientist cannot, in any comparable 
way [to the natural scientist] put himself, as an impartial observer, out- | 
side of society, so as to get.a view of social processes as a connected whole. 
His interests, his values, his ends, Le within.that connected whole" (p. 
. 54). The question involved here, the reviewer presumes, is whether social 
understanding and, particularly, social control require a determination of 
values as well as of instruments, an acquisition of wisdom as well as of 
. knowledge. Beard replies unequivocably in the affirmative. He raises as 
significant questions for political science: “Why do political parties arise 
in modern societies? Can politics affect the distribution of wealth? If so, 
how? If so, to what ends?” “Can politics increase the production of 
' wealth, really affect the prosperity of the masses and the classes?” (p. 
291), and so forth. | 
' To those whose pattern of scientific procedure is taken from the physi- 
. Cal or biological scierces Dewey's discussion should be particularly pro- 
voking. Philosophy has the importan: opportunity of shaping and clarify- 
ing the logic of the so cial sciences. “What philosophy did three centuries 
ago for physical inquiry, it now has the opportunity of doing for social 
life” (p. 265). But how? By accepting “the phenomena of social interac- 
tions, as real in their awn right" (p. 253), not by starting from the mathe- 
matical, physical, or biological analyses. The suggestion here is that the 
methods of social science may have to be i incigenous, not importations. 
Methodological concern may have to zet a new orientation away from the 
so-called natural sciences and develop empirically in the new field. 
^. There is a growing convictiori on the part of social scientists that the 
road to social understanding and control is by systematic research. Social 
scientists are seemingly becoming more and more preoccupied with tech- 
nique. There is some question raised concerning this conviction and ac- 
. companying preoccupation by some >f the contributors to. this volume. 
What we need, we are told by Beard, is intelligence; by Young, imagina- 
‘tion. “We ought to put our emphasis upon. the individual investigator 
rather than upon a field program of research" (p. 67). Research tech- - 
nique to be valuable must be “the tool of the active, questioning, and re- 
. lating mind of the investigator" (p. 79). Speaking of political science, 
Beard says that we “zan only have intelligence applied to the political 
facets of our unbroker. social organism" (p. 286). “Creative work in po- ', 
litical thinking is a matter of degree, not of kind. It is characterized by 
intensity, depth, width and richness of imagination" (p. 288). There is 
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- some challenge in all of tiga as to the modern emphasis upon research, at 


least upon research procedure; and whezher we are not placing too much 
faith and expectation on systematic research; whether, instead, effort 
should not be made to incite imaginatior., stir curiosit; y, provoke originali- 
ty, develop brooding., vt 
Such issues as these raised in plentitude make the volume a picture a 
warning and a challenge. It is a picture of the comp:exity and confusion 
of the research situation in the social sciences showing that the funda- 


=`- mental methodological issues have not been adequately grappled with, 


much less solved; a warning that any proposal of a definite program of re- 
search as the proper scheme, zs the scientific scheme, is premature and not. 
empirically justified by the situation; a challenge to the thoughtful and ` 
critical study of the fundamental problems and data of the social sciences 
leading to empirical derivation of research procedures. The Institute for 


` Social Research at Virginia and, especially, Mr. Gee, the secretary, are to 


be commended for arranging for the delivery and publication of the pres- 
ent series of papers. 

I assume some special interest on the part of the -eaders of this review 
in the paper by Dr. Park covering the field of sociology. His approach is 
based, fundamentally, on the distinction between community and society. 
The community is the group taken in its spatial or geographical sense and 
characterized by “competitive co-operation and its resulting economic in- 
terdependence." A society, however, “presupposes a certain amount of - 
solidarity, consensus, and common purpose" (p. 7). This distinction oc- 
casions and explains two different approaches: the ecological and the 
more strictly sociological. The community, of which Park speaks, is the 
urban community, and he indicates the growth of en ecological organiza- | 
tion based on the allocation of people, institutions, and forms of life to dif- 
ferent areas: These elements of community life can be counted and plot- 


ted on maps and graphs—and so become particularly suited to demo- 


graphic and statistical study. Such study yields population pyramids, 
ratios of mobility and of sccial phenomena, and natural areas. ‘These, in 
turn, become indices of the social life and likewise provide the setting for 
its understanding. All of tkis is based on the assumption that the ecologi- . 
cal organization and the life of consensus hang tozether in certain ways, 
so that the former can be taken as an indirect measure of the latter. 

If the community is to be seriously thought of in terms of an ecological 
organization and the implied relations of utility, iz seems questionable to 
the reviewer if it exists among non-urban industrial groups except in an 
attenuated sense. In grovps in which social order and social relations 
predominate, community relations, as conceived. must be insignificant. 
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Indeed, the reviewer voices the.suspicion tkat no significant ecological - 
organization exists where there is consensus. Such organization seems to 
mark intersocietal relations—not intrasocietal relations. This suggests ` 
the need of increasec study and reflection to see how extended and gen- 
uine is the distinction before its acceptance as the basis of the objectives 
of social research. Perhaps it has significance only as an aspect of a his- 
torical era marked by increased urban economy. Further, the assumption 
that the ecological organization and. the moral or social order hang to- 
gether in certain ways so that the former can be used 2s a measure of the 
latter deserves scrutiny and verification which has been hitherto lacking. 
. It is not sufficient to say that the ecological indices like the intelligence 
tests measure something, even though we don't know exactly what it is; 
one must be sure, as ir. the case of all indirect measurement, that the units 
of measurement invoive proportional units of that which is measured. 
Assuredly, this has not been proved in the case of any of the indices yield- 
ed by the ecological organization—whether they be population pyramids, 
measurements of mobility, gradients, or what not. The fundamental as- 
sumptions of the ecological approach deserve more critical examination 
than they have secured. 

Apparently, Park regards the social order—the life of consensus—as 
being investigated best by the use of life-histories. At least he gives ten 
pages of his forty-nine page article to their consideration. (It might be 
mentioned here that thirty-three pages of this a-ticle are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the community!) The socialorder is considered mainly in thé 
treatment of life-histories, Through th» use of the life-history the sociolo- 
gist can study "the individuals who have participated in and are them- 
selves a part of the social órder he is seeking to investigate" (p. 39). The 
individual becomes self-conscious “as a result and to the extent of his col- 
lision with the existing social order" (p. 40). “The ultimate effect of this 
is to create that inevitable personal reserve which constitutes his private 
life," which is *just as much a product of personal association as are the 
traditions, customs and objective forms of social life" over against which 
it stands as a contrast effect (p. 40). 

It is this close relation between privacy and the social order, personality 
and culture which suggests the use of life-histories. Park says life-histo- 
ries (1) "lay bare the interaction between this private life . . . . and 
. . . . the customs and mores of his set, society, and social groups”; (2) 
with reference to the conflict between cultures oi which the individual is 
a part, they "illuminate this struggle ard make intelligible the character 
of the culture process involved"; (3) they “reveal sentiments and atti- 
tudes”; (4) they "illuminate some aspect of social and moral life which 
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we may have known only indirectly through the medium of statistics or 


formal statements" (p. 47). 

We can leave the significant and intriguing question as to what extent 
the study of personal experience portrays collective life with the sugges- 
tion that the forms of collective life may have a structure and significance 
which transcends personal perspective. Our interest is in how Park thinks 
oi the life-history and of the way of studying the life of society. I get the 
impression from this discussion that social life is to be studied “histori- 
cally," not “scientifically”—that is, that the concern is with events and 
not with objects, to use the distinction of Teggart. This impression is con- 
veyed particularly by what he says the life-history is to do: “to lay bare,” , 


“to illuminate,” “to reveal." This is language of interpretation, not of © . 


nomology. Whether by design, or unconsciously, Park has not touched in 
this article on the use of the life-history procedure as an instrument of 
natural science. Much of the controversy surrounding the use of the life- 
history hinges on this point, and it is tc be regretted that Park kas not 
devoted himself specifically to the issue. 

Professors Odum and Jocher offer their volume as one covering the 
whole field of social research. '"The subject and the problem of this book 
is social research in: all its phases with its backgrounds, interrelations, 
methods, and prospects" (p. viii). Since they declare that "the volume 
depends especially upon its unity and the interrelation and interdepend- 
ence of its chapters for its value" (p. vii), we may inquirespecifically into 
its organization. Confusion awaits such an inquiry. To begin with, it is 
not clear what is meant by “research,” nor what is its relation to “scien- 
tific method.” In one place they speak cf research as “for the time being 
coterminous with science and the methods of science". (p. 19); in an- 
other as “the chief process and technique of science” (p. 18) ; in another 
of social research as "seeking to find out all about human béings as human 
society" (p. 31) ; in another of social research as “the all-inclusive tech- 
nique of science" (p. 37). Such expressions betray some lack of clarity. 
The formal interpretation given to the concept “scientific methoc” adds 
no lucidity to comprehension: 


a synthesis which includes the generic scienzific attitude of mind, in the specific 
individual and in the group, plus habituation and facility in the intellectual 
process and orientation, plus all scientific methods and tools available, plus re- 
sources in men and money, and plus adequate training of personnel" (p. 320). | 


The exposition in the book adds no clearness to this cumulative concep- 
tion of scientific method. 
In the formal organization of the volume, the authors conceive research 


~ 
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in terms of “approaches,” “methods, ' and ‘procedures.”. These seem to 
constitute a hierarchical arrangement descending in the order mentioned. 
The authórs speak of the following approaches: philosophical, general 


| analogical, biological, psychological, anthropological, politic-juristic, eco- 


nomic, sociological, and historical. The methods are: historical, case, 
survey, experimental, statistical, and the scientific-human. The types of 
procedure, as designated by chapter headings, are: “Personnel and Com- 
mon Sense Technique,” “Exploring the Sources,” “Utilizing Available 
Aids," “Analyzing, Interpreting, and Presenting Results,” “Social Analy- 
sis," and a “Representative Bibliography.” The reviewer has been una- 
ble to find any clear statement cf the difference between approach, 
method, and procedure. In instances the authors refer to approaches as 
methods, methods as approaches, to both as including techniques and pro- 
cedures, and to techniques as including both approaches and methods. 
Just as the difference between these key concepts of the volume are in- 


' distinct so are the relations between them amorphous. This comes not 


only from the difficulty in knowing whether tae item being read is an “ap- 
proach” or a method," but further in know-ng what is the nature of the 
approach or method to which reference is made. For instance, after three 


: meticulous readings of the chapter on the sociological approach, the re- 


viewer has been unable to learn what the authors mean by it. In this chap- 
ter the authors have quoted one writer on the relations of sociology to 
psychology, another writer with a different ocientation, on the relation of 
sociology to economics, a still different writer on the relation to political 
science, another on the relation to history. In addition, many others are 
mentioned whose conceptions of sociology raage over the universe. Since 
these are strung along as so many beads, and since the authors do not in- 
dicate their own position, the reviewer was unable to learn what was the 
sociological approach. It may be added that -he chapter on the sociologi- 
cal approach is typical of the chapters on the other approaches. 

The reviewer has experienced similar difficulty in reading the chapters 
on methods. One of :hem—the sciertific-human—-is characterized as fol- 
lows: 

The scientific-human method and approach is in reality for the time being a 
synonym for attainable standards in social research. It is, as it were, an equiva- 
lent of the concept cf a new period o? co-operztive socially scientific experi- 
mentation. It may serve as a sort of hypothesis in synthesis and methodological 
inventiveness. It is, for illustration, Wesley Michell’s way of doing a thing, 
John Dewey's truth only if it is permanent and works out, Franklin H. Gid- 
dings’ social theory, as theory, only if it works, Edmond C. Day's purposive 
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scientific work, in which the way, the truth, the theory, and work apply to the 
whole field of human phenomena and social relations. It is, in other words, the 
problem of successful social research in whatever way attained [pp. 30 5-6]. 


With such characterizations it is somewhat difficult to see the interdepend- 
ence between methods and approaches oa which the authors place a pre- 
mium. Indeed, the unity and interrelation of topics which, we recall, the’ 
authors believe to be the main value of their volume seem to the reviewer 
to be formal and specious. | | 
It is difficult to assign a position to this volume in the literature on so- 
cial research. Certainly, the book makes no original contribution to re- 
search procedure, as I suppose the authors would acknowledge. Nor is it 
a critical work—-the authors have done little in the way of searching com- 
parison or evaluation. Nor is its usabilitv as a guidebook to social research 
apparent. It is in no sense a laboratory manual; its discussion of the ele- 
ments of scientific procedure is not unusual; its consideration of the points 
of view and methods in the social sciences is surpassed in other volumes. 
It is difficult to imagine the student doing any original or striking research ` 
with this volume as his guide. To the merit of the book stands its vast 
' sweep, its voluminous citatioas, the flexibility of point of view of the au- 
thors, and their refusal to rice any particular theory. However, the vol- 
ume could obviously have benefited by more thought and by less citation 
and quotation, by the surrender of flexibility and indefiniteness to con- 
sistency and clarity. Despite the voluminous bibliography, the absence of 
such notable works as Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, Cassirer, 
Substance and Function, Cramer, The Method of Darwin; Enriques, 
Problems of Science, Keynes, Treatise on Probability, A. E. Heath's and 


: - Leonard Russell’s articles in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian, Society, 


and Vaihinger, Philosophy of “As If,” raises some question in the review- 
er's mind as to how intimate. and bafanced is the acquaintance of the au- 
thors with the literature on scientific method. Out of hundreds of refer- 
ences to books and articles, no mention is made of any work in a foreign 
tongue. ! 

It is clear that writers on social research with rare exceptions get their 
ideas of science and scientific procedure at second hand. It is not inaccu- 
rate nor unfair to say this. To quote from some outstanding patriarch— 
like Pearson or Poincaré—and to list a long bibliography gives an impos- 
ing appearance of.profounc acquaintance, but does not deceive one who 
has patiently dug among the scattered first-hand sources. The reviewer 
believes that dogmatism and triviality would disappear if students who 
aspire to write on scientific procedure would actually study it. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OY CHICAGO : | 
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Encyclopaedia of ihe Social Sciences, Vol. I, Aaronson—Allegiance. 
EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Editor; Arvin JoHNsoN, Associate Ed- 
itor. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xxvii+646. $7.50. 
The first volume of this ambitious work, which has been five years in 

preparation, will mezit the favorable reception it is sure to receive. The 

work is to appear in fifteen volumes at the rate of three volumes a year. 

When the project was first discussed there was doubt in the minds of 
many whether the social sciences had reached a stage of unity sufficient to 
make an encyclopedia an appropriate form in which their history and 
progress should be discussed. An examination of the first volume reveals 
the interesting fact taat one motive of the work is the furthering of the 
unity that exists. The encyclopedia, in addition to expressing what is com- 
mon and interrelated, will undoubtedly act as a co-ordinating force. 

Ten societies sponsored the work, including the National Educational 
Association, the Association of American Law Schools, the American Psy- ` 
chological Association, the American Statistical Association, the Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, in addition to the five societies which are tradi- 
tionally called social. The emphasis on the interrelation of these ten 
groups and their interests was the major purpcse in the minds of the edi- 
tors and the first volume witnesses that this has been kept in mind. 

The trend of encyclopedia-making has been away from lengthy and 
technical articles and in the direction of briefer and more popular treat- 
ments of a larger numer of subjects: This tendency, which the last edi- 
tion of the Britannica exemplifies, is quite prominent in the present vol- 
ume. The specialist will miss anything exhaustive or authoritative, but 
he will find the brief treatments useful and readable, and the large class of 
intelligent persons in other. walks of life will undoubtedly be attracted. 

The editor-in-chief also confesses an ambiticn to help mold a sounder 
and better informed public opinion on some of tne major questions, and it 
is refreshing to read the frank and outspoken statements oi those who 
have been selected. This, the discussion of alien property does not mince 
matters in referring to the way in which the Chemical Foundation secured 
the German patents, and the article on academic freedom is judicially 
courageous. 

The decision to include a generous list of autobiographical sketches will 
be welcome because in this way many names will become familiar which 
would otherwise be unknown to any one reader, and, having made this 
. decision, the inclusion of many names of well-known classical writers was 
. necessary, involving, however, much duplication 5f material which is else- 
where accessible. 

The outstanding feature of Volume I is the introduction which occupies 
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more than half of the space. The introduction is really double, Introduc- 
tion I being concerned with “The Development of Social Thought and In- 
stitutions,” and Introduction II with “The Social Sciences as Disciplines.” 
. The former is treated historically, tracing the development of social 
thought from the Greek culture to the pcst-war reorientation. It is a sort 
of universal social history, each of the twelve sections being written by a 
specialist, the whole staff joining in the last one. Here are traced the | 
stages of occidental social thought (the Orient is not included) through 
Greece and Rome, the ecclesiastical stage, on to the Renaissance, the lib- 
eral movement, the revolutions, and capitalism, with nationalism, inter- 
nationalism, and the World War. Those who wrote tke separate sections 
must have collaborated very carefully, for the unity in treatment is greater 
than one would have a right to expect. 

Introduction IT, which traces the development of social sciences as aca- 
demic subjects, is divided on geographical principles. Every part of Eu- 
rope is treated except the Balkan states, and there is a section on Japan, 
one on Latin America, and one on the Urited States. Herbert W. Schnei- 
der writes about Italy under Fascism with a clearly anti-Fascist attitude, 
while M. Pokrovsky treats of Soviet Russia somewhat more sympatheti- 
cally. The section on Latin America is written by L. L. Bernard as is also 
that on the United States. The development of sociology in America is 
treated by him and also by Professor MacIver in a section in Introduction 
I. The reader will learn of the Année sociologique and its place in the de- 
velopment of sociology, and there is also mention of the English Socio- 
logical Review and the Journal of Educational Soctology, a recent and ad- 
mirable addition to our periodical literature. It was perhaps the reviewer's 
bias which led him to look for an interpretation of the part played, if any, 
by the American Journal of Sociology, but no reference is made to the 
Journal, nor did the search reveal any hint of the existence of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society in the historical discussion. The reader of this 
will also understand the reviewer's bias when he records the disappoint- 
ment, not that the work of Albion W. Small and his influence on sociology 
in America is wrongly interpreted, but that it is practically ignored. 
There are many who think that the outstanding feature of post-war social 
science is the extraordinary growth of quantitative methods of work. The 
reader of the encyclopedia will, however, get almost no hint of such a de- 
velopment. | 

But these are minor points and no two interpreters can give the same 
emphasis and perspective. The general impression which this volume 
gives, in spite of minor defects, is distinctly favorable. It will be a useful 
vade mecum for every social scientist for many years to come. 

University OF CHICAGO ELLSWORTH Faris 
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The Evolution of War: A Study of Iis Role in Early Societies. By | 
MAURICE R. Davie. Yale Publications in Economics, Social Sci- 
ence, and Government. New Haven: Yale Puiversity. Etsy | 

1929. Pp. x-.- 361. $4.00. 

Dr. Davie's book is an attempt to discuss the origin. id early ies 
of the evolution of war-with the traditional mode of procedure made fa- 
miliar to all sociologists who have read Sumner's Folkways. The work of 
Sumner needs no encomium, but it is a serious question whether the par- 


. ticular device which Sumner used in collecting and arranging his material 


is applicable to the SHY of a specific problem such as the evolution of 


x war. i & 


The present work gives evidence of an extzaordinary amount of ee 
try. Some 538 titles are to: be found i in his bibliography, and there are 
more than 2,000 foctnotes in the sixteen chap:ers and thirteen appendixes, 
the body of the discussion being concerned with the various: causes of war, 


. . given in separate.chapters as cannibalism, land and booty, women, rele 


gion, blood revenge, human sacrifice, and glory. The general point of 
^ view is iri tlie. Sumner tradition with two variations, the introduction of 
an evolutionary conception and the assumption of a rational origin of the 
mores, Concerning the first there is some. controversy. Attempts have 


. ‘been made to show that Sumner really believed in cultural evolution, but - 


there are many of us who fee! that this is difficult to prove and would do 
no good to Sumner's reputation if it were proved. But the resort tò a ra- _ 
tional explanation cf the mores Sumner opposed with almost complete 
consistency. The peaceful non-military tribes are accouned for by Davie 
as having found that war was too wasteful end that they must therefore 
do away with it or become extinct. There is a far more plausible explana- 
_tion at hand, Perhaps, in spite of Dr. Davie's assertion, war did have a 
beginning and perhaps the non-military trikes never had war, or if they 
had it, gradually ceased the practice owing to the silent operation of cul- 
tural and other concitions. 

—.. The author's solution of the problem of the origin of war is that man 
has always fought. Primeval man had to dezend himself against those of 
his own species, but a picture of primeval maa everywhere defending him- 
self arid nowhere attacking anyone lacks ve-isimilitude. The problem is 
‘how some came to attack i in order that others might defend, and this is not 
. even discussed. : 

` The chief question ds book raises is tke validity of the method of 
Sumner for such a problem. There is no perspective in the view of primi- 
tive people. In a sin gle paragraph of thirty-mine lines on page 36 there are 
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ten ace to tribes, including the Mayas, Comanches, West Africans, 
Australians, and the-natives of Sarawak. “Primitive man” means all con- 


. _ ‘temporary preliterate people, and no adequate account is taken of the vast 
‘differences in culture or evolution. 


. In the Preface the author speaks harshly of “philosophers, clergymen, 
journalists, publicists, sentimentalists, peace advocates” who have one 


thing in common, “they lack the basis of fact," and he proposes to show 


them: how to “grub for the facts.” But Dr. Davie has far more citations 
than he has facts: In the third chapter on “War the Business of One Sex” 

there are exactly 150 footnotes, but a careful reading of this chapter re- 
veals.at most ro cited facts. The remaining 140 citations are generaliza- 
tions on the evidence, iniscellaneous. opinions, uncritical, acceptance of 
secondhand i impressions, with no appreciation. of the necessity of inquiring 
into the source matérials. Many of these quoted opinions are highly in- 
accurate. Even if Ward and Weeks do both support the statement that it 
is a sign of weakness for either man or woman on the Upper Congo to ex- 
press emotion and sensitiveness, anyone acquainted with that area knows 
that the statement simply is not true, and the same remark would apply 


- to many of the citations. But it is most important to reiterate that 7 per 


cert of facts is a low average even for a single chapter. The result i is that - 


' the whole book tends to be a generalizing on the evidence without giving 


the evidence, and the generalizing i is quoted from all sorts of questionable 
sources, Nor is this chapter exceptional: Chapter xiv, on “The Mitiga- 
tion of War;" is even worse. -Here are 183 numbered citations referring to 
some 366 page references, but hardly more than ro of them are specifically 
factual. They range from “this was thought tobe . . . .,” “it was no un- 
common thing .... ,”-and “Hiawatha is said to have invented ... .” 
to general references to customs or traditions, the source of information 
being wholly uncriticized. 
The transition from indiscriminate slaughter to ihe: sparing of women 


and children places the Eskimos, Pimas, Hebrews, and Arabs in an early 


stage, while the Ba-huana, Masai, and Kaffirs represent a great humani- 
tarian advance. The Australian blacks are far higher.in the scale than the 
California Indians. The “Eskimos around Bering Strait" are cited as evi- 
dence oi a very primitive savage tribe (p. 179) and as representing in the 
same period a distinctly advanced stage (p. 185). 

Perhaps the weakest chapter is on “Religion as a Cause of War." Since 
no preliterates have a sectarian consciousness nor any missionarv zeal, the 
discussion chiefly enumerates magical beliefs about war and bloodshed. 
The effect is clearly set- forth as the cause, and the essential difference 


i 


. matter of regret that he did not rise to the occasion. 
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which, written books and civilization make in the culture of a people is 
obscured. 

Some of the best works on primitive people are conspicuously absent 
from the citations. There is no mention of Brown's work on the Andaman 
islanders, no reference to Watson's. census on the division of labor, or to - 
Radin's work on the Winnebago. Malinowski's name doesn't appear, nor 
F.C. Cole, nor indeed, a score of other most important names. The author. 
of this book had an important subj ject and a real opportunity. It s bea 
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Domestic Discord: Its Analysis and Treatment. By ERNEST R. ] 


Mowrer, Pu.D. With the Collaboration of HARRIET R. MOWRER, .. 


M.A. HCE ay of Chicago Press; m Pp. pune 


253. $3.00. 

This volume supplements the sallow S "outstanding book on Family 
Disorganization, in which he.showed the inadequacies of current methods 
of studying family disorganization and defined a more fundamental ap- 
proach to the problem. In the present volume the author makes a critical 


'study of the methods of analysis and treatment of domestic discord used 


by social agencies, and presents the procedure and results of an experiment 


' in the sociological treatment of domestic discord. 


The present method of analyzing domestic discord is evaluated by de- 
termining through statistical analysis the extent to which diagnostic fac- 
tors given in case records are characteristic of desertion, non-support, 
domestic infelicity, separation, and domestic difficulty, the problems gen- 
erally recognized by social agencies: The analysis of diagnostic factors in | 
the case records of the United Charities and the Jewish Social Service Bu- . 
reau of Chicago showed that “while certain factors are more characteristic : 


. of some problems than of others, there seem to be no factors which are 


associated. exclusively with any particular problem and as serving as a 
symptom of it.” It appears that problems, as defined by the social worker 


. in these agencies, were merely legal terminology and that the combination 


S^ 


of diagnostic factors in any problem was fortuitcus. 

‘Nearly half of.the book is devoted to an evaluation of the treatment of 
domestic discord.by these two agencies. Statistical analysis of the out- 
come of freatment by the social worker showed that the proportion of ad- 


 justments varied with certain characteristics of the group, many of which 
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were beyond the control of the case worker. -No fact indicated more cleat- 
ly the failure on the part of social workers to treat scientifically the prob- 
lem of domestic discord than the fact revealed by statistica] analysis that 
mental deficiency Was among the diagnostic. factors which occurred rela- 
tively more frequently for cases in which the treatment method was or- 
_ dering-and-forbidding than in all cases as a whole. Excerpts from case 
records indicated that ordering-and- forbidding and persuasion were the 
main reliance of the social worker in bringing, about adjustments. 
One chapter of the book is devoted. to the presentation of the scciologi- 
. cal treatment of a casé-of domestic discord, which was one of the sixteen 
. successfully treated among twenty experimented with according to the 


'.;.'s0ciological approach. While.the successful procedure in this case indi- 


~ cated the necessity of an understanding of the fundamental behavior fac- 
- tors in domestic discord, it does not convince one that even scientific S0- 
cial therapy will overcome obstacles so easily. 

In this book Dr. Mowrer has not'only made a signal contribution to a 
scientific áppróach to one of our most urgent social problems; but has 
rendered a distinct service to social workers by showing conclusively the 
inadequacy and ay of current conceptions and. practices in social 
work. 


— E. rote FRAZIER | 
Fisk UNIVERSITY : 


Anthropology and Modern Life. By FRANZ Boas. N ew York: W. 
W. Norton & Co., 1928. Pp. vii+-246. 


The juxtaposition of chapters in the present book is the best ciel to its 
.content. The problem of race as it concerns current affairs involves a dis- 
cussion of the interrelatión of races, of nationalism, eugenics, and crim- 
.. inology; the stability of culture, the possibility of its modification through 
education, and the direction of its development. The view assumed is that 
the experience of anthropology with a wide variety of peoples and cultures | 
‘is fertile for the solution of current problems. - 

There is nothing in the book wholly novel to those acquainted with 
Professor Boas’ views of race and meine Yet: certain l ponts: are ex- — 
pressed with an unique freshness. 

| We are little aware how much our ideas of the several “races” are sube e 
fectivelv formed. What we assume to be the characteristics of a “race? 
are rather those of family lines within it. “The term ‘racial heredity’.pre- 
supposes a homogeneity of lines of descent in each race, and a degree of 
difference of lines of descent in different races; that do not exist." What 
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dharaelérises certain f amily. fines in one populetion is duplicated i in family 
lines of another; there i is broad overlapping. There is neither homogenei- 
- ty nor stability of form within a race, and, what is more important to the ` 
sociologist, this is even‘ more impressively so of physiological functions, 
` including those ‘of mentality. It may be inferred what stand Professor 
Boas takes on eugenics and criminology. 

'*A culture replete with automatically established actions is stable. 
Every individual beheves according to the setting of the culture in which 
. he lives. When the uniformity of automatic ac sion is broken, the stability : 
of culture will be weakeiied or lost. Conformity and stability are insep- 
'erably connected." Perhaps in no other department of culture is autom- 
atism so strongly developed as in language habits and the associations - 

. words arouse.: “Particularly those words that are symbols o7 groups of 
ideas to which we automatically respond in definite ways [as! patriotism, 
democracy | have a fundamental value in shaping our behavior." This is 
particularly.-the case in nem groups: Pride tribes, national groups, 
social “sets,” 

The presence of many groups ‘of different standards of interest and behavior 
is a stimulus for critical self-examination. . . . . In a diversified culture the 
child is exposed to so many conflicting tendencies that few only have the oppor- 
tunity to become so strongly ingrained in nature as to evoke energetic resistance 
against different habits. 


The disideratum of education is the breakdown of small, self-centered, 
closed groups, | 

An appraisal of the direction of modern changes. Sol be based on a 
valuation of the varying cultural aims of different societies, Such an ob- 
jective study makes possible the differentiation of what is valid for all 
mankind and what is culturally determined. The direction of cultural de- 
velopment is so much at the hazards of accident that prediction is im- 
possible. That knowledge increases is manifest; progress is less certain 
‘in moral idéas than in behavior; social parity is extended as groups ex- 
pand. Yet récognition of the extent that cultural growths have determined 
what is mistakenly thought the "natura!" qualities of man lends the pos- 
sibility of control. 

Tt does not seem to me that this i is all anthropology has to offer. We 
have some acquaintance with the varieties of human effort; we know 
something of the manner in which cultural change takes place; and some 
of us are interested in the quality of the whole cultural nexus. Yet it may 
be sufficient for the tim» to: digest what Professor Boas orfers. 

LESLIE SPIER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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British dadas Today. By Ben M. SELEKMAN ind Sivan’ KOoPALD 
SELEKMAN. New York: Harper & Bros.; :1929. Pp. 229. $3.00. 


To students of British labor, and more especially.to those. interested in the, 


| problems of industrial relationships, this rathet short volume will prove ex- 


tremely useful.as a picture of the trends of industrial relations in Britain today. 
It is based primarily upon a first-hand study conducted.by the authors within | 
the last two years, and it presents a fair estimate of the developments since the 
General Strike of 1926. The preceding period of guild socialism, with the bold 
institutional changes which it envisaged and tlie post-war industrial. disorder 


. which was its accompaniment, has given ‘way to the present era of sober and 


slow building of industrial democracy. In the progress of shop committees, in 
the spread of industrial insurance, in the work of employer-employee consulta- 
tions, such as the Mond-Turner Conference, the authors see trends which miay . 
yield invaluable experience for the solution of the industrial problems of our 
own country.  . 


Soviet Rule i Russia. By WALTER RUSSELL BATSELL. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. ix 4-857. $6.00. 


This volume, published under the auspices of the Bureau of International 
Research of Harvard University, is à comprehensive study of Soviet institutions l 
in Russia. The author traces the history of Soviet rule from its beginning to 
1920, and in the course of his discussion shows the origin of Soviet institutions 
and their present composition and functioning. He discusses the formation of 
the Union, constitutional and administrative developments, congresses of Sov- 
iets, Central Executive Committees, local administration, the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union, and Communist International. The author has gathered 
his remarks mainly through residence in Russia. He says, “Chief reliance has 
been placed upon documentary evidence and personal observation, rather than 
upon the statements of Soviet officials.” The book shows that the task has been 
fulfilled in a most careful and painstaking fashion. It is probably the most ac- 
curate and comprehensive account of Soviet organization yet to appear in FDR: 
lish print. . 


Studies and Records, Vol. IV. Publications of the N orwegian-American 
Historical Association. Northfield, Minnesota, 1929. Pp. 159. 


This volume consists of a series of articles dealing with the. history of Nor- 
wegians in America. The founding of religious institutions is the subject of two 
articles, in one of which appears an interesting protocol of a church conference 
held in 1854. Three articles touch upon international problems growing out of ' 
immigration; the remaining three are concerned with the personal experiences 
of early Norwegian immigrants. Several important documents are reproduced 
and thus preserved for the future. — . 


Jesus or Christianity: A Study in Contrasts. By KIRBY PAGE. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. vi-]-326. $2.00. 


This book is a challenge to the church, and a plea that Christianity move 
forward to the religion of Jesus. As a reviewer has said, it is “a profoundly dis- 
turbing book. Without producing evidence unknown before, it fixes as a mor- 
dant a mass of facts which almost raises the question whether there is anything 


. in the scheme of organized Christianity worth saving. But only ‘almost.’ That 
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it could be written at all, and by a Christian minister, makes the book more than 


disturbing. It becomes one of those necessary books which every thoughtful 
Christian must heed.” 


A Statistical Study of the Individual Tests in Ages VIII and 1X in the 
Stanford-Binet Scale. By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN. Mental Meas- 
urement Monographs, No. 6. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1929. 

This is an analysis of the separate test items in two years of the well-known 
Binet scale. No sex differences are revealed. The VIII-year-old tests discrim- 
inate between seven- and nine-year-old groups, but for the IX-year-old test, 
some items are not sazisfactory. It is shown that some of the tests are too hard, 


some too easy, and tha: in certain items the chronologically older feeble-minded 
children excel the normal-age children because of more experience. 


Boys and Girls in Salt Lake City. By ARTHUR L. BEELEY. Salt Lake 
City: University of Utah Press, 1929. Pp. 220. 


This is a very interesting survey covering the recreational, educational, or- 
ganizational, and vocational aspects of boy and girl life in Salt Lake City. The 
careful collection and 2valuation of concrete data and the impartial, construc- 
tive spirit of the studv set a high standard for future community studies of this 
nature. 
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